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PREFACE. 


Soon  after  ibis  Memoir  was  commenced,  in  ide  spring  of  1 861, 
it  became  evident  tbat  tbe  original  plan  of  publishing  a  single 
small  volume  would  serve  to  present  bardly  a  sketch  of  Mr. 
Parker's  varied  and  useful  life.  At  tbe  same  time,  tbe  biogra- 
phical material,  principally  in  the  form  of  letters,  began  to 
increase  in  such  a  way  that  the  plan  was  insensibly  enlarged, 
and  the  publication  from  time  to  time  postponed.  Tbese  delays 
fortunately  coincided  with  a  season  of  great  dulness  in  the 
^  literary  market^  when  the  events  of  the  War  were  absorbing 

every  mind. 

As  the  mass  of  letters  which  existed  among  Mr.  Parker's 
papers  became  slowly  reduced  to  a  sequence  of  time  and  to 
alphabetical  order,  so  that  the  subjects  discuased  and  the  names 
and  qualities  of  the  writers  could  be  seen,  it  was  plain  how 
much  important  matter  from  his  own  hand  remained  yet  uncol- 
lected from  every  part  of  the  country  and  from  the  Old  World. 
This  index  of  correspondence  r^;istered,  by  tbe  surest  and  most 
delicate  of  tests,  his  diffused  and  latent  life.  It  was  worth 
while  to  spend  a  good  many  months  in  obeying  such  directions 
^^  — to  bid  the  man  rise  from  beneath  these  sumptuous  epitaphs  of 

3^  love,  reverence,  and  human  dependence. 

r^  This  has  been  done  to  the  extent  which  these  volumes  will 

^  show.     No  friend  of  Mr.  Parker  will  regret  the  laborious  delay 

-}  which  has  recalled  so  many  expressions  of  his  mind  upon  such 

^  varied  themes. 
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The  distribution  of  these  letters  oonforms  to  the  method  of 
the  memoir,  which  could  not  be  a  chronological  one  without 
greatly  confusing  the  subjects  covered  by  his  life.  To  do  justice 
to  each  subject,  and  develope  his  thought  thereon,  and  to  pre- 
serve distinctness  of  effect^  the  memoir  remands  into  groups,  as 
&r  as  possible,  the  elements  of  his  manifold  career.  The  order 
of  time  is  preserved  in  the  narrative  of  his  material  and  mental 
growth  to  full  manhood  and  consciousness  of  the  work  he  had  in 
hand,  and  wherever  else  it  can  be  done  without  running  together 
too  many  themes. 

The  Journal  is  a  collection  of  a  dozen  manuscript  volumes, 
some  of  them  bulky  ledgers,  which  are  thickly  sown  with 
extracts,  analyses  of  books,  notifications  of  thinking.  They 
would  be  called  commonplaoe-books  were  it  not  for  the  vein  of 
his  private  life  which  occasionally  appears  at  the  sur&ce,  and  for 
the  &ct  that  his  book-reading  and  note-making  are  really 
personal ;  for  they  grow  with  his  growth  in  a  most  simple  and 
organic  way.  The  diaristic  matter  makes  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole  contents  of  these  volumes.  I  have  given  all  of  it  that 
contributes  to  a  knowledge  of  his  life. 

Besides  the  collection  which  I  have  called  **  The  Journal,'' 
there  are  several  little  pocket  note-books,  out  of  which  something 
has  been  gleaned,  principally  fix>m  those  which  he  used  daring  his 
last  joumeyings.  But  the  few  passages  that  are  found  in  a  con«% 
dition  to  print  appear  as  from  *^  The  Journal.'' 

Wherever  a  citation  occurs  from  his  printed  works,  it  is  made 
firom  the  only  uniform  American  edition  that  has  appeared  Many 
of  the  foot-notes  would  be  trivial  or  superfluous  except  for  the 
English  and  foreign  reader,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  inserted. 
It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  where  a  foreign  reader  might  need  a 
note  or  explanation  ;  sometimes  I  may  have  exceeded,  sometimes 
fisdlen  short  of,  the  natural  requisition. 

His  brother,  Isaac  Parker,  Ins  nephew,  Columbus  Qreene,  and 
other  persons,  have  most  kindly  furnished  recollections  of  different 
portions  of  his  life,  chiefly  of  his  boyhood.  And  his  friends  have 
fireely  rendered  up  the  precious  letters  which  they  had  in  keep* 
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ing ;  and  distant  and  unknown,  as  well  as  fimions,  persons,  in 
both  hemispheres,  whose  names  and  habitat  were  discovered 
only  by  a  sifting  of  the  correspondence,  have,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  responded  to  the  call  for  the  letters  in  their  possession. 
Mrs.  Parker  would  pablidy  return  thanks  to  all  these.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add  how  much  the  memoir  is  indebted 
to  such  contributieois. 

But  it  is  indebted  greatly  to  that  devoted  heart,  that  delicate 
disposition,  and  that  good  sense,  which  has  been  left  to  recall 
how  loving  a  husband  was  this  champion  of  oppressed  thoughts 
and  people,  and  to  build,  with  most  careful  and  assiduous  hands, 
a  memorial  to  the  dear  one,  so  illustrious  to  her  by  private 
sweetness  as  by  publio  service.  It  is  from  her  that  I  have 
derived  all  my  authority  and  opportunity  to  undertake  this 
woric 

Only  tiiree  years  have  passed  since  another  ministry  called 
the  noUe  and  variously  gifted  man,  whom  my  pen,  at  a  long 
interval  and  with  many  an  imperfect  movement,  has  been 
striving  to  recal,  hoping,  at  leasts  not  greatly  to  mar  the 
character  which  is  now  percdved  to  have  been  bone  of  the  bone 
and  flesh  of  the  flesh  of  America.  But  ihe  consideration  which 
is  paid  to  him,  in  all  quarters  where  it  is  worthy  to  be  well 
lem'embered,  through  most  diverse  theological  and  political  con- 
jGgssions,  is  a  tribute  which  hastens  very  early  to  his  grave.  In 
England  alone,  the  simultaneous  publication  of  two  distinct 
editions  of  his  Woi^*  though  both  of  them  are  quite  un- 
authorized, and  neith^  req)eots  the  duty  and  wishes  which  rule 
in  hie  late  home,  sufiidently  attests  the  importance  of  his 
writings  to  the  popular  mind,  to  develope  therein  free  and 
manly  thought. 
'    The  soil  of  no  grave  was  ever  more  fertile.     Men,  who  ex- 

•  One,  edited  by  Mias  F.  P.  Cobbe,  and  published  by  TrUbner  and  Co.,  entitled  "  The 
Collected  Works  of  Theodore  Paiker,"  &o.  ;  the  other,  published  by  Barker  and  Co., 
4,  Thanet  Place,  Strand,  and  called  ^*  The  Works  of  Theodore  Parker,  Minister  of  the 
Twenty -Eighth  Congregational  Church,  Boston,  U.S."  The  latter  edition,  the  price  of 
which  is  but  two  Bhillings  per  Tdmne,  has  the  merit  of  cheapness,  with  good  type  and 
p^per. 
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pected  ihat  bis  influence  would  become  extinct,  and  tbab  be  bad 
no  gifts  incisive  enough  to  "write  his  name  upon  tbe  beart, 
acknowledge  even  now  that  be  was  a  representative  man,  witb 
conscience  and  humanity  enough  to  feed  a  generation,  to  warn 
and  to  save,  to  build  up  witb  healthy  tissue,  to  repair  the  de- 
generate waste  of  a  noble  people,  and  to  pull  down  and  trample 
on  their  crimes  alone.  He  has  been  missed  during  these  three 
years.  The  best  men  have  asked  for  him,  because  they  wanted 
New  England  granite  to  build  with  a  breakwater,  to  have  firm 
words  to  put  in  slippery  places,  that  the  country  might  be  helped 
across  into  purpose  and  a  definite  policy  of  freedom.  Men  have 
said,  at  home  and  abroad;  in  various  tongues,  He  grows  upon  us  : 
he  was  healthy  as  immortality,  he  was  as  unconventional  as  a 
period  of  revolution  always  must  be — ^a  strong  soil  full  of  seeds : 
the  more  you  till  it,  the  better  it  nods  with  wheat,  and  corn,  and 
all  the  substantial  elements  of  human  food.  Foreign  thinkers 
are  very  quick  to  perceive  the  drift  of  his  mind,  and  very  en- 
thusiastic to  recognize  his  capacity  for  entertaining  righteousness. 
They  see  from  afar,  what  we  are  now  beginning  to  see  dose  at 
hand,  that  he  was  a  pioneer  of  this  America  which  has  been 
sending  her  dreadful  columns  over  roads  of  his  surveying  and 
which  he  helped  to  dear. 

It  would  be  surprising  to  see  how  readily  everything  which 
is  now  happening.connects  itself  with  his  sincerity  and  indigna- 
tion, if  we  did  not  know  that  God's  hand  holds  nothing  but 
things  that  are  sincere,  and  that  His  earth  must  grow  the  things 
that  are  planted.  It  is  the  test  of  the  symmetry  of  a  great 
mind  ;  its  antidpations  Providence  seems  to  have  overheard,  so 
readily  do  its  thoughts,  its  just  wrath,  its  salutary  hatred,  its 
heavenly  hopes,  become  converted  into  history. 

His  Life  appears  at  the  very  moment  when  the  great  struggle 
wliich  he  anticipated  is  going  against  the  wickedness  which  he 
smote  so  valiantly.  The  sound  of  victorious  cannon  is  a  salvo  of 
recognition  over  his  distant  grave — a  thundering  welcome  paid, 
80  soon  after  those  mutterings  of  hatred  and  contempt,  to  the 
great  sense  of  liberty  which  he  represented.     The  Lexington 
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blood  is  cold ;  flowers  cover  that  simple  and  manly  presence,  and 
divert  our  thou^ts  from  its  decay  ;  he  is  absent  npon  some 
ministry  that  requires  a  brave  and  unselfish  heart.  But  look 
through  the  hearts  of  the  common  people  who  supply  this  red- 
ness and  are  blushing  so  frankly  at  Qettysburg  and  Charleston, 
— what  American  ever  had  so  good  a  right  as  he  to  say^  as  for 
himself,  *'  There  is  a  day  after  to-day  "  1 

Through  three-and-fifty  years  of  his  I  have  been  wandering— • 
for  the  last  words  of  this  Preface  pass  under  my  hand  upon  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth — ^fifty,  ahnost,  of  his  fistithful  life,  three 
of  the  proud  teais  and  keen  recognition  of  the  noblest  minds. 
As  I  must  at  length  commit  this  imperfect  memorial  to  the  gen- 
tleness of  all  readers^  can  I  help  recollecting  that  my  hand  has 
been  held  by  a  stalwart  nature,  whose  thought  and  affection 
have  passed,  to  thrill  and  enrich  me  ?  He  has  confirmed  and 
guided  me.  He  has  befriended  the  conscience  and  the  will ;  he 
has  been  munificent  with  suggestion.  He  drops  my  hand,  and 
leaves  me  for  the  host  of  friends  and  lovers  to  whom  his  presence 
has  so  long  been  due. 

Angutai,  isei. 
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THEODORE    PARKER. 


CHAPTER  L 

Anoeston  tnd  Tkmily.— Thomas  Parker,  of  Browsholme,  1609.~BmigT»t6s,  1685. — 
Jonathan,  IdSO.^Hananiah,  at  Port  Royal,  1710.— Benj.  Stearns  and  Hannah 
Soger,  1754.  ^Capt.  John  Parker,  April  19,  1775.— John  Parker  and  Hannah 
Steains.— Theodore  Parker,  Aug.  24,  1810. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  how  many  farmers  of  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts can  still  trace  their  lineage  directly  back  to  ship-board, 
whence  their  ancestors  descended  to  possess  the  new  soil.  These 
sturdy  men  draw  a  straight  furrow  across  two  hundred  years, 
but  the  waters  of  the  bay  obliterate  it^  and  its  course  can  be 
seldom  resumed  beyond.  Of  the  English  annals  of  the  Parker 
fibmily^  only  a  few  disconnected  scraps  exist.  Names  and  places 
are  confused,  and  many  Parker  fimiilies  are  scatte];ed  over  the 
kingdom.*  As  nearly  as  can  be  now  determined,  our  branch  of 
the  Parkers  came  from  the  parish  of  Browsholme,  in  the  county 
of  York,  and  this  family  appears  respectable  and  flourishing  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  coat  of  arms,  profusely  blazoning 
leopards'  heads,  stars,  and  a  stag  pierced  by  an  arrow  for  a  crest, 

*  The  name  is  as  old  as  the  word  Pweariuif  park-keeper  or  shepherd ;  Pareua  meant 
a  picketed  endosnre  for  domestic  animals,  and  tSao  a  preserTO  for  game.  Pareariiu  and 
Jh  Pareo  are  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book.  They  are  found  in  **  liber  Feudorum,** 
and  one  Samuel  Parker  is  noted  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  A  James  le 
Parker  turns  up  in  Norwich  in  1261  ;  the  *'  Tazatio  Ecclesiastica"  yields  the  name,  and 
we  find  the  following  in  mediKval  Latinity  of  1205:  "Johannes  le  Parker  tenet  dimid. 
hidam  terrae,  per  aervantiam  custodiendi  Parcum  Domini  Regis  et  Rieaam  forinsioum  et 
Talet  hoe  annum  dimidiam  marcam  '* :  John  the  Parker  holds  half  a  hide  of  Und  for 
the  aenrice  (aeigeantry)  of  keeping  the  King's  park  and  pasture-ground,  and  icseives 
this  year  half  a  mark.  Fifty  acres,  and  6t.  8d  per  annum  for  folding  the  xoyal  sheep  and 
dxiTing  ihem  to  pasture. 
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has  the  motto  Semper  aude,  which  many  of  the  descendants  did 
their  best  to  vindicate.  Our  business  begins  with  Thomas 
Parker,  who  brought  over  the  spirit  which  earned  a  better 
blazon  than  the  femily  arms  which  were  afterwards  discovered 
for  his  descendants.  The  name  occurs  so  often  among  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  we  may  suppose  Thomas 
had  very  good  Puritan  reasons  for  his  emigration.  Many 
Quakers  and  two  non-conforming  clergymen,  bear  the  name.  A 
Rev.  Tbom&s  Parker,  of  Newbury,  brought  over  a  company  from 
Wiltshire,  and  settled  Newbury  and  Newburyport. 

Thomas  Parker  came  over,  in  1635,  in  a  vessel  fitted  out  by 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  who  was  then  in  London.  There  was 
some  connection  between  the  Parkers  of  Browsholme  *  and  the 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1597.  Thomas  Parker  settled  at  Lynn,  and  he  was  made  free- 
man in  1637.  In  the  division  of  the  town  among  its  early 
settlers,  forty  acres  of  land  were  allotted  to  him.  A  lineal  de^ 
soendant  occupied,  not  long  ago,  if  a  statement  made  by  Alonzo 
Lewis  be  correct,  the  old  homestead  which  has  been  in  the  family 
ibr  seven  generations.  It  is  now,  since  a  division  of  the  town- 
ship, in  Saugus,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  about  eighty  rods 
below  the  Iron  Works.  Thomas  removed  to  Reading  in  1640, 
and  was  one  of  seven  who  founded  the  first  church  of  Reading, 
of  which  he  was  a  deacon  in  1645.  Here  he  died,  August  12, 
1683,  having  been  the  father  of  six  sons  and  four  daughters. 
In  the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half,  many  of  the  stones  which 
marked  the  resting-places  of  these  early  settlers  had  crumbled 
away,  and  when  a  new  place  of  burial  was  opened,  the  town  let 
out  the  old  place  as  a  mowing  lot.  The  lessor  was  bound  not  to 
swing  his  scythe  beyond  the  line  marked  by  a  few  grave- 
stones, already  half-buried  in  the  dust  which  they  professed  to 
celebrate.  The  scythe,  however,  slipped  gradually  over  the  whole 
ground,  and  the  thrifty  descendant  illustrated  scriptural  views  of 

*  Edward  Parker,  bom  1602,  manied  Mary,  daughter  of  Biofaard  Sunderland,  of 
Torkdiire,  whoee  wife  was  Mary,  sixth  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall.  He  had  a 
coat  of  arms,  displaying  three  backs'  heads  and  a  back  for  the  crest,  with  the  motto, 
Non  Jluettt  neejlatu  movelvr.  A  seal  engraved  with  this  motto  was  sometimes  used  by 
Mr.  Pfcrker. 

There  is  a  Thomas  Fbiker  registered  by  Bnrke  as  belonging  to  this  family,  who  was 
ft  son  of  John  Parker  of  Little  Norton  and  Jordenthoipe,  and  he  was  baptised  March  81, 
1609.  The  Thomas  Parker  who  emigrated  was  74  years  okl  when  he  died  at  Heading  in 
1683,  This  age  refers  his  birth  to  1600.  This  is  tiie  only  coincidence  nf  date  which  can 
be  discoyered,  and  of  its  valne  we  know  nothingt 
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moitaKty  through  the  grass  which  his  ancestors  were  nonrishiiig. 
Hoc  est  veri  manumentum  patris  colere.  Later  still,  in  building 
a  Town-honfle,  whore  it  was  supposed  no  graves  had  ever  existed, 
old  ones' w^re  brok^i  into  accidentally ;  the  stones  thus  recovered 
were  piled  in  a  row  against  the  wall,  with  Thomas  Parker's  at 
the  head  So  that  the  upright  and  sturdy  old  Puritan,  who 
began  life  in  America  with  forty  acres  in  Lynn,  ends  with  nor- 
thing this  side  the  grave  except  the  &me  of  his  descendant* 

In  the  Massachusetts  records  we  find  the  sumptuous  prefix  of 
Mr.  to  his  name  in  the  list  of  fireemen  :  that  was  more  charily 
pronounced  in  1637  than  to-day.-f  He  and  his  posterity  were 
Nourishing  and  reliable  men :  wherevei:  they  settled,  we  trace 
them  by  the  offices  they  filled,  the  claims  they  adjudged,  the 
boundaries  they  assisted  in  defining.  They  viewed  land, 
reviewed  the  militia,  and  were  lieutenants  and  captains  of  com. 
panics.  The  military  spirit  was  very  strong  among  them  in 
days  when  fighting  was  often  the  final  cause  of  training.  The 
*^  dying  words "  of  one  Jonathan  Parker,  a  discoloured  sheets 
with  only  <Aie  date  1680,  and  no  other  note  by  which  his  age  or 
work  in  this  life  can  be  fixed,  is  a  most  tender  and  God-fearing 
document.  He  had  passed  through  perils  of  the  field  in  King 
Philip's  war :  perhaps  he  was  one  of  the  150  volunteers  under 
Turner,  or  one  of  Lathrop's  picked  company.  This  was  in 
1675-6  :  but  he  was  spared  to  die  at  home. 

Then  he  was  heard  to  say  that  he  desiered,  and  that  if  it  wear  the 
win  of  God,  that  this  cross  might  pass  from  him,  but  if  not  he  did 
desier  to  submit,  allso  he  desiered  that  God  would  soport  his  parents, 
iand  make  them  wiling  to  submit,  if  he  must  dej,  that  Gt>d  would  be 

f  leased  to  make  his  pasing  easy  into  glory,  and  if  that  he  did  dey  he 
opt  to  go  to  a  heavenly  Father. 

He  did  entreate  his  father  and  mother  to  forgive  him  all  his  ofencfs, 
telling  of  them  that  he  would  entreate  them  to  submit  to  the  will  of 

*  Ftmh  hoB  0nTe-ttone,  m  it  stood  in  Hae  yard  of  the  Centre  Sohool-hoiiM,  South 
Beadinfe  this  epitapk  wm  tmucribed: — 

Memento  Mori  1 

Fagit  Hora  I  ' 

Here  lyeth  witiiin 

This  sacred  place 

The  body  of  Beaooa 

Thomas  Parker 

who  was  won  of 

the  f  oondation  ci 

the  ehnrch,  who  dyed 

y«  12  of  Angost, 
1688,  aged  abont  74. 
t  PSdfir^iNewBiigland,  n.  67. 
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0od.  In  parting  witb  them,  saying  that  he  had  cometted  his  case  to 
Cbd,  and  if  it 'may  make  most  for  God's  glory  and  youer  comfort,  I 
desier  to  live,  if  not  I  am  willing  to  dey. 

Being  asked  if  he  wars  not  afraid  of  deth,  he  aayed  noe,  for  Christ 
had  taken  away  the  sting  of  deth,  tho  Sathon  had  a  thrust  at  him  to 
make  him  fall,  bnt  he  said  he  had  no  footfaould,  and  had  not  yet  pre- 
Tailed,  and  he  hopt  that  he  never  should,  for  he  was  a  coward.  Then 
his  mother  said  that  it  was  a  great  merci  that  G-od  did  coop  him  in  the 
tins  of  the  wars  and  brought  him  home  to  die  by  his  parents— there 
was  notice  taken  of  him  that  he  prayed,  for  had  nothine  els  to  do — he 
did  desier  to  be  remembred  to  his  two  sisters,  and  tell  them  that  if  they 
do  see  him  no  more,  they  should  not  see  him  sinn. 

This  Jonathan  belonged  to  the  family  before  its  removal  to 
Lexington,  which  was  then  called  Cambridge  Farms.  John,  a 
grandson  of  Thomas,  lefk  Beading  in  1710,  carrying  with  him 
all  his  children  and  grandchildren  but  Hananiah.  This  one,  a  son 
of  John,  junior,  had  already  enlisted  in  the  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment^ which  shared  in  the  various  operations  against  Fort  Boyal 
from  1707  to  1710.  A  letter  of  his  is  preserved,  dated  March 
8th,  1708,  from  Annapdia  Royal;  for  the  soldiers  in  the  camp 
before  that  place  already  called  it  by  the  name  which  it  received 
after  its  capture,  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne.  Passages  from  this 
letter,  showing  his  grave  and  virtuous  bringing-up,  are  worth 
transcribing.  Qrahame  *  speaks  of  the  great  sickness  and  mor- 
tality among  the  troops.  Hananiah's  spelling  is  more  than 
obsolete,  but  here  it  is  as  he  penned  it  in  the  wet  trenches,  the 

Yankee  spelling  and  disposition  for  1708  : — 

* 

Honored  Father  and  Mother,— After  my  Deuty  Bemembered  to 
vou  and  to  mv  Grandfather  and  Grandmother,  and  my  love  to  my 
Drothers  and  all  my  friends.  Hoping  theas  few  lines  of  my  Love  WiU 
find  you  in  as  Good  health  as  1  am  at  this  present  Writting,  Blessed 
he  god  for  it.  And  this  is  to  let  you  understand  that  i  Beceaved  youer 
Second  letter,  and  that  it  is  a  werey  sickly  time  with  us,  and  we  have 
Lost  above  Three  scor  men  that  belong  to  New  England.  Sr.  Chariest 
has  lost  11  men  out  of  his  Eedgement.  Coronal  Whiting  has  lost  16 
or  17  and  he  has  24  men  sick.  One  man  Dyed  out  of  our  Company :  he 
belonged  to  Wobone,  his  name  was  Bobert  Peirce.  But  we  hope  to 
see  you  in  a  litle  time,  they  that  are  living,  but  if  we  stay  hear  much 
Longer  thair  will  but  few  of  us  se  New  England,  hut  Sr,  Charles  saies 
he  will  cary  us  home  as  soon  as  y*  govenor  corns :  we  hope  to  see  you 

*  Hifltoiy  of  the  United  States,  III.,  89-48. 

f  Four  regiments  were  raised  in  New  Bngland,  two  of  which  were  oonunanded  hy  Sir 
Charles  Hobby  and  Cobnei  Tailer;  of  Massachusetta. 
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m  a  ncntH  or  six  weaks,  if  we  live — fat  Sr.  Charles  is  m  wearey  of  this 
place  and  amost  Discouraged,  and  wants  to  git  home  as  much  as 
we  do. 

Out  of  aD  New  England  men  thair  is  but  about  40  men  fit  for 
Beuty,  and  thair  is  hardlj  men  enough  to  berrey  y'  dead  and  look  after 
y*  sicE,  for  we  berrey  2  or  8  men  everey  Night :  for  we  berrey  them  in 
night  becaus  y*  french  Should  not  know  how  many  men  we  loos,  and 
we  berrey  them  out  of  the  buring  place  down  by  y*  water  side  below 
y*  fort  and  spread  y*  ground  leavel  over  them  that  they  might  not  be 
seen. 

But  i  desire  yoner  prayers  for  me  that  i  may  be  kept  from  sin  and 
sickness,  beain?  in  a  dangerous  place  for  them  botn:  for  thair  is 
nothing  but  wickedness  carried  on  near,  cursing  and  swearing  for  every 
man's  mouth. 

We  hear  that  thair  is  men  a  coming  from  New  York  to  Beleaive  us. 
But  No  mor  At  Present,  for  i  have  No  News  to  send  you.    So  i 

Bemain  your  Peutyfull  Son* 


Hananiah  was  eighteen  when  he  wrot^  this  letter.  We  fiuicy 
him  eager  to  return  that  he  might  share  in  the  family  removal 
to  Lexington ;  and  the  father  was  longing  to  reoover  so  much 
helpful  muscle  from  the  barren  trenchejs,  to  plant  the  fresh  acres, 
and  brin^  in  wood  for  thai  new  hearth  which  blazed  afterward 
so  dear  for  freedom.  But  he  was  kept  in  garrison  at  Port 
Boyal  after  the  capitulation,  and  died  there  of  the  prevailing 
sickness,  sometime  during  1711. 

The  rest  of  the  family  (nine  children),  one  or  more  of  whom 
were  married,  went  with  the  father  to  Lexington  in  1710, 
leaving  many  of  the  name  in  Reading,  whence  they  went  to 
settle  in  various  neighbouring  towns.  A  Nathaniel  had  fourteen 
children ;  Bethiah,  the  mother  of  these,  was  ninety  when  she 
died.  .  £ach  generation  lost  many  children;  but  also  reared 
many,  who  were  strong  and  prolific,  cleared  many  a  good  acre, 
and  ploughed  sinew  into  the  soil  of  the  coming  commonwealth. 
They  lived  long  and  well,  loved  peace,  and  abated  rural  acri- 
monies ;  but  always,  from  the  time  of  landing,  kept  a  musket 
for  the  frontier,  against  Pequod,  King  Philip,  French,  and  Ojib- 
ways ;  they  never  shrunk  from  pain  nor  fainted  at  the  inevitable 
blood-lettings  of  discomposed  times,  and  always  made  a  solemn 
business  of  miUtia  drill,  as  old  family  almanacs  and  account 
books  attest^  in  which  the  phrases  of  field  manoeuvres  and  words 
of  command  alternate  with  the  price  of  hay  and  lumber  and  {he 
settlement  of  a  neighbour's  bill      Take,  for  instance,  this  sped* 
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men,  from  "  Josmh  Parker's  book,  17S8,''  of  tbe  temfis  used  in 
the  manual  by  all  the  fighting  men  of  Lexington :-« 

Joyne  your  right  hand  to  your  F.* 

Present  your  i'. 

Best  your  P. 

Cock  your  P. 

Present — fire. 

Eecover  your  P. 

Half-cock  your  P. 

Handel  your  primer. 

Prime. 

Shut  your  Pan. 

Cast  about  to  charge. 

Handel  your  carthrige. 

Open  your  carthrige. 

Charge  with  carthnge. 

Draw  your  rammers. 

Shorten  your  rammers. 

Put  them  in  the  barrels. 

Bam  down  your  carthrige. 

With-draw  your  rammers. 

Shorten  your  rammers. 

Betum  your  rammers. 

Cast  off  your  P. 

Your  right  hand  under  the  look* 

Poise  your  P. 

Shoulder  your  P. 

Best  your  P. 

Ground  your  P. 

Take  up  your  P. 

Best  your  P. 

Club  your  P. 

Best  your  P. 

Secure  your  P. 

Shoulder  your  P. 

Then  setled  y*  Dignity  of  Officers  in  Colonel  Phip*s  Bidgement. 
Captains.  Lieutenantt, 


Saml.  Green. 


John  QPainter. 

Saml.  Hendly. 
2.  Benj.  Beed.  Josiah  Parker. 

8.  Saml.  Livermore.  John  Baal. 

4.  Capt.  Hayes.  Thorn.  Symma 

5.  Capt.  Codman.  Wm.  Hide. 

6.  Capt.  Puller.  Jos.  Bryant. 

7.  Capt.  Kendrick  Bobert  Mardock. 

8.  Capt.  Brooks.  Benj.  Blany. 

9.  Capt.  Dana.  Stephen  Hall. 

*  In  the  oorner  of  the  page  ie  written,  "K.B.— that  F.  itande  for  fiielo<^** 
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And  here  k  a  note  made  by  soma  painstaking  captain,  ambi^ 
tioQs  of  perfecting  his  company  drill  :«— 

Beare  half  files,  double  the  depth  of  your  right  flank.  Left  half  files 
of  left  flank  &ce  to  the  left  about.  Front  half  files  of  left  flank  face 
to  the  left.  Beare  half  files  of  right  flank  face  to  the  right — march  10 
paces — ^the  whole  &ce  to  the  rights-march  10  paoes— face  to  the  right. 

Such  matter  as  this  lies  confusedly  mixed  with  charges  made 
for  medianical  labour  and  farm,  produce ;  for  the  Parkers  knew 
how  to  wield  a  good  many  kinds  of  tools : — 

1752.  To  a  harrow  and  exeltreeing  your  cart — to  mending  your 
Cyder-mill — to  a  chees  mill— to  making  8  keelers  and  a  chum — to 
making  a  coffin — ^to  8  days  and  i  work  Stoning  your  Seller — to  3  Doz. 
of  Compas  boxes — 6  pair  of  Bed  ScrewH  at  £7  IO0.  a  pair  old  tenor — 
to  a  beetei  and  how  handel  and  sithe  sneth — ^to  my  oxen  to  Camhridge 
and  3  Cartouch  boxes — to  whetting  and  setting  your  hand-saw — to  my 
oxen  to  plough  in  your  Bie — ^to  shoeing  your  sled — to  making  your 
leading  staff— to  23  pound  of  Veal  at  15cl.  per  lb. — to  mending  your 
Chimney  back — ^to  Cutting  19  lbs.  of  tobacco— to  a  tobacco  tub  and 
mending  a  bnne  tub  lid. 

But  the  pens  which  noted  down  rather  laboriously  the  pro* 
ceeds  of  meadow  and  garden  land,  and  the  number  of  planks 
which  were  rafted  down  the  Mystic  for  ship-building,  have  left 
no  trace  of  the  early  sufferings  and  son*ows.  Hananiah's  home- 
sickness was,  I  fancy,  an  achievement  of  garridity  uncommon  in 
the  family.  Like  all  the  pioneers  of  New  England,  they  minded 
theii:  business,  and  never  hinted  at  their  feelings.  Their  diary 
is  their  &ir  and  lawful  portion  of  the  history  of  the  plantation 
as  it  stands  to  be  read  in  all  authentic  books. 

Keminiscences  of  military  life  and  border  suffering  came  also 
into  the  &mily  on  the  mother's  side  subsequent  to  1754,  when 
Hannah  Seger  was  married  to  Benjamin  Steams,  of  Lexington. 
One  of  their  daughters  was  the  mother  of  Theodore  Parker.  His 
grandmother's  ancestor,  Thomas  Seger,  or  Seager,  came  to  Newbury 
before  1637.  The  descendants  seem  to  have  had  a  taste  for 
firontier  life.  Nathaniel,  of  uncertain  date,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Bethel,  Maine ;  the  Indians  carried  him  off  into  Canada, 
as  they  did  many  another  man  and  woman,  when  they  could 
surprise  them  in  the  fields,  driving  them  thence  through  the  deso- 
late gaps  in  the  White  Mountains,  to  make  a  bloody  trail  where 
now  tike  sununer  streams  of  fashion  and  invalidism  so  easily  flow. 
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Natfamniel  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it^  which  he  must  needs  Write 
about  afterwards.  Another  member  of  this  family  enlisted 
during  the  Bevolutionary  war,  was  a  sergeant  in  Capt.  Biyant's 
company  of  artillery,  and  went  through  many  an  engagement* 
His  captain  Jay  mortaUy  wounded  after  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  within  the  enemy's  lines,  whence  he  brought  him  away  by 
night  upon  a  litter,  with  two  or  three  comrades  helping,  though 
he,  too,  had  sustained  a  severe  wound  that  day.  Stories  of  the 
wilderness  and  of  battle  were  told  into  greedy  ears  at  the  winter 
firesides  of  the  Lexington  families. 

Toryism  did  not  flourish  among  the  descendants  of  Thomas 
Parker  of  Browsholme.  ''  Semper  aude*'  was  the  creed  of  five 
generations  of  them,  who  knew  small  Latin,  but  kept  alive  an 
instinct  for  supporting  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  wronged 
against  the  wronger.  By-and«bje  the  doctrine  was  heard  fix>m 
the  pulpit  of  Lexington  Green,  where  Jonas  Clark  made  sincere 
and  earnest  application  of  it^  not  to  judges,  tax-gatherers,  and 
governors,  who  were  groping  in  Sheol  some  time  before  the 
settlement  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  but  to  flesh-and-blood 
Britishers  waiting  at  Boston  to  carry  Tory  mandates  up  the 
country.  Jonas  believed  in  preaching  directly  to  the  point,  in 
days  when  political  sermons  were  not  dictated  by  the  nice  dis^ 
tinction  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill, 
that  the  oppressing  power,  in  '75,  resided  in  England  and  not  at 
Washington ;  they  were  inspired  by  the  plain  circumstance  that 
there  was  oppression  in  America.  Mayhew,  Clark,  and  other 
brave  pre-revolutionary  preachers,  did  not  withhold  their  word 
because  Toiy  countrymen  sat  in  the  pews  and  helped  support 
the  minister.  A  divided  opinion,  a  country  tardy  or  irresolutej 
a  prospect  of  irreconcileable  divisions,  were  so  many  arguments 
for  quickly  reinforcing  the  spirit  of  liberty  with  words  of  pro- 
testing truth.  This  they  did,  seeing  the  green  fields  beyond  the 
swelling  flood. 

The  plain  people  hungered  for  these  appeals,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives knew  how  to  use  the  great  influence  which  a  fiadthful 
pulpit  then  possessed.     Here  is  a  trace  of  it : — 

In  FroTinoial  Congnm.    Watertown,  Kay  22, 1775. 

The  Congress  having  requested  the  Bev.  Dr.  Langdon  to  deliver  a 
sermon  before  the  next  MaBBachusetts  Congress,  at  their  meeting  in 
this  place,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  this  month,  and  he  having  sign^ed 
that  ne  YnJl  comply  with  such  request,  < 
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Metobed^  that  it  is  tHe  desire  of  the  CongreBfi,  that  the  Bererend 
MinisterB  of  the  Qospel  in  this  Colony  would  assemble  at  that  time, 
agreeable  to  their  ancient  custom,  and  hold  a  conventiont  as  usual  (if 
they  think  proper) ;  as,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  the  cause  of 
rd^guni  and  tke  political  interest  of  this  Colony  may  be  served  by  such 
meetiDg.* 

Old  Dr.  Byles,  of  HoDis  Street  Church,  was  singular  in  this 
TWjpecty  as  in  many  others,  and  held  out  against  the  expressed 
desire  of  his  own  parish  that  he  would  consider  the  condition  of 
tfte  Colony  in  the  pulpit,  and  against  the  enthusiasm  of  all  of  his 
Congregational  brethren  in  Boston.  The  sermons  of  the  time 
abounded,  except  in  Western  Massachusetts,  with  eager  discussion 
of  public  affairs.  Clergymen  responded  to  invitations  to  preach 
by  taking  the  popular  side,  not  in  veiled  generalities,  but  with 
1^  plainest  exposition  of  the  doctrine  for  which  Massachusetts 
rose  in  arms.  "  If  it  be,"  said  one  of  them,f  "  in  the  nature  and 
reason  of  things  lawful  for  a  people  to  enjoy  their  lives,  liberty, 
and  property,  it  must  be  also,  in  the  same  nature  and  reason  of 
tilings,  lawAil  to  preserve  them ;  for  to  suppose  a  right  to  them, 
and  no  right  to  preserve  or  defend  them,  is  manifestly  absurd/' 

Treason  was  levied  in  these  terms  in  the  house  of  Qod  :  the 
oommonwealth  sat  wakeful  in  the  high-backed  pews  of  the  old 
firriess  meeting-houses,  warmed  by  hearts  that  glowed  in  the 
pulpits,  feeling  Religion  place  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
GKdeoQ  into '^very  hand.  What  wonder  that  the  green  before 
the  churdi  became  wet  with  blood !  What  wonder  that  the 
<kop8  sowed  heart's  love  for  liberty,  fresh  from  praise  and  prayer, 
in  tihe  spring  soil ! 

In  the  old  meeting-house  sat  Capt.  John  Parker  (bom,  1729  ; 
died,  1775),  Jonathan  Harrington,  his  nephew,  and  fifer  of  his 
oempany,  and  Jonas  Parker,  who  fell  upon  the  Qreen.  Captain 
Jftaker  had  been  a  sergeant  in  the  French  war,  1749-59,  and 
was  at  tbe  taking  of  Quebec.  Jonas  Clark,  then  forty-five  years  of 
age,  had  for  some  time  discussed  the  successive  points  of  the  great 
controversy  as  it  became  developed.     He  drew  up  the  instruc* 

*  Rxid  the  sennon  iisell  reprinted  in  J.  W.  Thornton's  "Pulpit  of  the  American 
Berolotion,"  and  on  page  255,  the  foUowing  note :  '*  Ch>Temor  Gage,  in  his  proclamation 
el  June  12,  1775,  a  few  da,ys  after  Dr.  Langdon's  sermon  was  preached,  said  *To 
eomi^te  the  horrid  pro&nation  of  terms  and  of  ideas,  tiie  name  of  God  has  been  intro* 
dwDtd  in  the  polpits  to  excite  and  justify  devastation  and  massacre.' "  It  sounds  like  a 
modem  T017  newspaper  denouncing  the  introduction  of  "exciting  topics"  into  the 
pQlpit^  and  predic&ng  that  strife  will  be  stirred  up  by  the  ministers  of  a  GK)spel  of  peace. 

f  Slisba  Fish,  minister  of  Upton,  preaching  at  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  of 
Oorrwpondflnee  for  Woroeater  Ooontj,  Maroh  23, 1776 
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tioiifl  which  his  people  desired  to  have  presented  to  the  Proviucial 
Legislature  by  their  delegate.  This  is  a  model  paper,  which 
simply  and  strongly  seU  forth  the  views  often  urged  before  in 
public  and  private  by  the  revolutionary  clergyman.  He  was 
more  dangerous  than  all  the  military  stores  at  Concord  or  in  the 
Colony,  and  bad  so  infected  the  whole  district  with  bis  calm  and 
deep  indignation,  that,  when  the  regular^  came  marching  up  the 
old  turnpike  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  1 9  th  of  April,  after  powder 
and  flour,  they  found  all  the  farmers  converted  to  a  doctrine  of 
liberty  which  armed  and  provisioned  a  young  nation  for  seven 
years  of  war.  In  the  meeting-house  and  town-house,  ringing  with 
Clark's  religious  convictions,  filled  with  his  enlightened  points 
and  improvement^  waa  the  history  of  that  glorious  morning  slowly 
prepared. 

What  a  speech  it  gained  at  two  o'clock,  when  the  little  belfry, 
tower  opposite  his  meeting-house  rang  the  inhabitants  together 
for  the  action  which  had  been  foreshadowed  in  prayer  and  sermon  I 
One  hundred  and  fifty  men  gathered  to  the  call,  and  waited 
quietly  for  the  reports  brought  in  by  riders  who  had  been  de- 
spatched a  few  miles  down  the  road.  The  pastor  was  there, 
encouraging  and  reminding  the  flock  that  the  opinions  which  they 
accepted  in  their  pews  must  be  advanced  upon  the  Green. 
About  one  of  the  clock,  their  captain,  John  Parker,  had  been 
summoned,  who  was  then  ill  with  troubles  which  grew,  by 
neglect  and  exposure,  into  the  disease  of  which  he  died  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.  He  resided  about  three  miles  from  the 
meeting-house.  Being  informed  ^*  that  there  were  a  number  of 
regular  officers  riding  up  imd  down  the  road,  taking  and  insult- 
ing people,''*  he  issued  the  orders  which  assembled  his  company, 
and  hastened  to  his  minister's  side.  He  concluded  "  not  to 
meddle  or  make  with  said  regular  troops,  unless  they  should  insult 
or  molest  us."  At  the  approach  of  this  body  of  regulars,  which 
was  900  strong,  he  formed  his  own  little  troop  of  70  men  into 
the  first  line  of  the  Sevolution,  and  bade  them  charge  their 
pieces  with  powder  and  ball.  A  scattering  and  ineffective  fire 
was  their  response  to  the  three  volleys  which  the  British  deli- 
vered ;  after  this  he  told  them  to  disperse  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Fifteen  men  had  fallen;  seven  of  these  were  killed, 
including  Jonas  Parker,  'Hhe  strongest  wrestler  in  Lexington, 
pierced  with  both  ball  and  bayonet."     The  men  dispersed  for  a 

•  AffidATii  of  Gapt  Fftrker,  April  28,  1775.    MS.  copy. 
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time,  to  join  in  a  few  hours  the  great  uprising  of  the  oonntry, 
which  followed  the  regulars  to  Boston,  with  Jonas  Clark's  Sun- 
day doctrine  practically  administered  all  along  the  road. 

Captain  Parker  was  not  too  ill  to  engage  far  and  well  in  this 
pursuit.  He  was  also  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  in  com- 
mand of  troops,  but  not  engaged.  The  King  s  arm,  which  he 
took  from  a  grenadier  of  the  43  rd  Regiment  (the  first  weapon 
captured  in  the  Revolution),  and  his  own  light  fowling-piece 
which  he  had  carried  at  Quebec,  stood  by  the  door  of  Theodore's 
study  in  Boston  till  the  executors  of  his  will  consigned  them  to 
the  keeping  of  the  State.  In  the  Senate  Chamber  they  hang,  and 
Massachusetts  still  yields  children  worthy  to  take  them  down 
who  have  not  degenerated  from  those  who  first  bore- arms  for  her. 
The  rusted  pattern  is  still  symbolical  of  the  old  spirit  tried  again 
in  the  same  old  cause,  whose  minute-men  are  again  first  in  the 
field,  and  have  drawn  the  first  shot  upon  the  same  April  date.* 
Jonas  dark  and  Theodore  Parker  are  in  array  against  a  tyranny 
whose  forms  are  various,  but  whose  intention  is  evermore  the 
same. 

This  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  after  the  publication  of 
the  seventh  volume  of  his  History,  contains  some  interesting 
notices : — 

BoetoD,  10th  September,  1858. 

My  nsAB  Bancroft, — Last  May  came  your  beautiful  volume  on  the 
Bevolution.  I  was  ill,  and  yet  obliged  to  work.  I  read  it  with  enthu- 
siasm in  the  pauses  of  my  toil.  It  ran  into  the  night,  and  was  soon  in 
my  head.  I  rejoice  in  it  greatly.  You  confirm  my  suspicions  that 
George  III» — miserable  old  wooden-head  I — ^was  the  real  cause  of  the 
mischief^  But  you  shed  a  deal  of  light  I  had  no  suspicion  of  on  many 
matters ;  of  course  you  do.  It  is  thoroughly  democratic,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  This  volume  has  more  of  the  Life  qf  the  Feaple  in 
it  than  any  of  the  last  three.  It  seems  to  me  history  has  been  hitherto 
the  life  of  kings,  priests,  nobles,  soldiers,  and  the  like — ^not  the  Life  of 
the  Million^  as  it  should  be.  "  Xm  gens  des  Mahns  pariovt  se  ressem- 
llent*^  but  the  people  are  every  where  different.  I  am  glad  to  find  a 
historian  who  cares  for  '^  the  rest  of  mankind.*' 

One  fiKt  or  two  let  me  give^  At  the  battle  of  Iiexington,  when 
Capt.  P.  drew  up  his  men  as  the  British  were  nearing,  he  ordered 
**  every  man  to  load  "  his  piece  with  powder  and  ball.  "  Don't  fire 
unless  fired  upon ;  but  if  they  mean  to  have  a  war,  let  it  begin  kereP* 
I  think  these  signifiq^t  words  ought  to  be  preserved.  They  were  kept 
as  the  family  tradition  of  the  day,  and  when  the  battle  was  re^nacted 

*  Written  just  after  tlie  Mundiiuette  three-mo4th8  mea  had  paaaed  throodi  Balti- 
-    April,  1861. 
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in  1820  (or  thereabout),  bis  orderly  sergeant  took  tbe  Captain's  plaoe^ 
and  repeated  tbe  words,  adding,  "  For  them  is  tbe  very  words  Captain 
Parker  said."  Besides,  some  of  tbe  soldiers,  wben  tbev  saw  tbe  flash 
of  the  British  guns,  turned  to  run :  be  drew  bis  sword,  and  said,  '*  I 
will  order  tbe  first  man  shot  that  offers  to  run !"  Nobody  ran  till  be 
told  them,  "  Disperse,  and  take  care  of  yourselves."  Prince  Estabrook, 
who  was  killed  at  the  second  fire,  was  a  ne^o.^ 

Thankfully  yours, 

Theodobe  Pabeeb. 

And  here  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Parker's  journal,  written  on 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  Lexington  to  attend  the  ordination  of  Jason 
Whitman.  The  Jonathan  Harrin^n  herein  mentioned  was  the 
grandfather  of  John  W.  Harrington,  master's  mate  of  the  (7um- 
berland,  who  was  killed  during  the  fight  with  the  Merrimac  in 
Hampton  Koads  : — 

Jonathan  Harrington  was  a  fifer  in  my  grandfather's  company,  and 
is  the  last  survivor  7l845),  now  87  years  old.  He  was  then  m  bis  17th 
year.  I  asked  him  now  be  felt  as  he  marched  on  to  tbe  spot.  He  said 
ne  felt  well  enough  then ;  hut  wben  they  saw  tbe  reg'lars  march  up,  be 
felt  kind  o'  queer.  Some  offered  to  run  away,  but  Captain  Parker  drew 
his  sword,  and  said  he  would  run  through  tbe  first  man  that  ofiered  to 
run  away.  He  said  Captain  P.  looked  as  if  be  could  face  anything,  and 
so  be  could.  He  was  a  lai^e-boned  man ;  his  face  longer  than  my  father's, 
but  in  other  respects  built  like  mine  (t.  «.,  stout,  a  stocky  man.)  His 
(Jonathan's)  uncle,  Wm.  Munro,  had  been  out  in  tbe  French  war.  He 
showed  me  a  pistol  that  belonged  to  him,  and  which  he  used  there. 
Jonathan  H.  was  in  the  American  service  at  Prospect  Hill,  as  one  cf 
tbe  guard  of  Burgovne's  troops,  but  never  bad  a  pension.  His  father 
(Uncle  Harrington)  dealt  in  ship  timber.  He  otten  bad  trains  of  it 
that  reached  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  great  quantities  at  bis  bank 
(dep6t)  in  West  Cambridge,  whence  he  railed  it  to  Boston  down  the 
Mystic  Biver.  He  was  a  patriot,  but  tbe  Bevolution  ruined  his  busi- 
ness, and  **  kind  o'  broke  it  up."  He  lost  great  quantities  of  timber ; 
the  British  plundered  his  house  at  the  battle — carried  off  bis  clock, 
leaving  the  weights  and  tbe  case ;  tbe  pendulum  was  afterwards  found 
dropped  in  the  fields  half  a  mile  off,  &c.  Jonathan  then  went  to 
school  to  Mr.  Pitt  Clark,  **  a  pretty  man."  He  taught  on  tbe  Common. 
Jonathan  studied  Latin,  but  tbe  soldiers  took  away  his  Latin  books— 
all  of  them  but  the  dictionary,  which  he  still  keeps  (Young's  Dic- 
tionary).   He  went  to  school  no  more.    He  would,  perhaps,  have  gone 

*  This  is  a  mistake,  aooording  to  informatioii  kindly  furnislied  by  Hon.  Chailes 
Hudson,  who  is  preparing  a  history  of  Lexington.  He  was  woonded,  bnt  reoovered  and 
•erred  in  almost  erery  campaign  of  the  war.  '  *  He  is  represented,  by  those  who  knew 
him,  as  a  fine  specimen  of  a  man,  tall,  well-bnilt,  and  mascula^,  having  a  carnage  which 
fnlly  justified  the  name  of  Prince."  Estabrook  was  his  master's  name.  He,  with  other 
negroes  who  serred  in  the  Rerolntion,  obtained  his  freedom  as  a  reward  for  militaiy ' 
service ;  bnt  it  was  also  secured  to  them  hj  the  Constitution  of  1780,  which  entirely 
abolished  ilaTeiy. 
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to  eoll^e  but  for  this.    He  remembers  my  grandfather  aa  well  as  if  ho 
•aw  him  now  before  his  eyes. 

John,  Theodore's  father,  was  bom  Feb.  14,  1761,  and  mar- 
ried Hannah  Steams,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Stearns  of  Lex- 
ington and  Hannah  Seger.  He  was  more  of  a  mechanic  than  a 
farmer,  and  during  bis  life  the  farm  was  mainly  carried  on  by  the 
boys,  while  he  worked  in  the  little  shop  just  above  the  house, 
making  and  mending  wheels,  pumps,  and  farming-gear.  He 
taught  his  children  the  use  of  tools,  and  Theodore  became 
very  handy  with  them.  The  cradle  which  he  made  (while 
he  was  preparing  for  college),  for  his  sister-in-law's  first 
child,  is  solid  and  shapely.  He  learned  to  hoop  barrels 
and  mend  the  plough.  But  his  father  was  a  great  reader 
also,  and  thus  many  a  book  found  its  way  into  the  house,  bor- 
rowed of  friends  or  hired  from  the  little  circulating  library  upon 
the  Green,  which  Theodoi^  would  not  have  otherwise  obtained ; 
they  filled  the  long  evenings,  when  all  the  children  gathered 
around  the  table,  in  front  of  the  fiire,  and  the  father  read,  some* 
times  aloud,  when  a  passage  pleased  him,  till  eight  o'clock  stmck, 
and  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  dismissed  them  to  bed. 

We  gather  firom  some  rude  notes  which  Mr.  Parker  made 
concerning  his  father,  that  he  was  a  stout  and  able-bodied  man, 
**  uncommon  strong,'*  very  ingenious  and  industrious.  He  had 
studied  algebra  and  geometry,  was  particularly  fond  of  mathe- 
matics, and  was  "  great  at  figures."  He  was  a  good  talker,  and 
might  have  been  an  orator.  If  he  ever  got  into  an  argument^ 
which  was  seldom,  as  controversy  did  not  suit  him,  he  was  very 
efiective.  He  liked  metaphysics,  psychology,  and  all  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  and  he  had  read 
all  the  English  books  upon  philosophy.  *'  He  was  a  great 
reader,  rising  before  day  in  the  winter  to  study,  sleeping  but 
about  five  hours ;  nice  and  acute  in  metaphysical  analysis,  jovial 
and  funny,'*  but  not  so  exuberantly  mirthful  as  Theodore  was, 
nor  so  grotesque  in  his  fun.  He  was  well-mannered ;  no  down- 
ishness,  profanity,  or  indecency  marred  his  humour.  In  religious 
matters  he  thought  for  himself  and  hated  Paley  and  Jonathan 
Edwards.  *'  Paley  left  us  no  conscience,"  he  used  to  say.  He 
did  not  believe  in  eternal  damnation,  nor  in  the  more  extrava* 
gant  of  the  miracles  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  he  was 
a  great  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  taught  the  yoimger  children  the 
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ten  oommaiKlmeats  every  Sabbath  evening,  and  Sunday  prayera 
and  hymns. 

"  He  did  not  like  poetry,  but  read  Pope,  Dryden,  Milton, 
Shakspeare,  Trumbull,  Peter  Pindar,  and  Abraham  Oowley.  In 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  fond  of  novels/' 

In  theology  he  was  a  Unitarian,  in  politics  one  of  the  five 
Federalists  in  Lexington.  ^  He  was  eminently  just  and  mag- 
nanimous, fearless  in  the  expression  of  opinion,  often  arbitrated 
in  quarrels,  was  guardian  of  widows,  orphans,  &c.,  and  adminis- 
tered estates,  for  there  was  no  lawyer  in  town.  He  was  not 
thrifty,  and  so,  not  rich.  Devoted  to  education,"  he  took  great 
interest  in  the  common  schools,  and  was  influential  in  bringing 
into  them  a  better  breed  of  teachers.  He  took  great  pains  with 
the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  his  children. 

Mr.  Parker  described  his  mother  as  '^a  handsome  woman, 
delicate  and  slightly  built^  industrious,  thrifty,  charitable  to  the 
poor."  She  was  fond  of  heSaring  the  father  read  aloud  while 
she  sewed.  She  loved  ballads  and  popular  tales,  could  repeat  a 
great  many  of  them,  and  had  her  fitvourites  among  the  hymn& 
She  knew  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  thoroughly,  **  was  ima- 
ginative, delicate-minded,  poetic,  yet  a  very  practical  woman ; 
far-«ighted,  and  so  nice  in  her  perceptions  and  judgments  that  it 
used  to  startle  me  sometimes  in  the  body,  and  does  now  as  I 
think  of  it.  She  took  great  pains  with  the  religious  training  of 
her  children,  but  cared  Jittle  for  doctrines ;  no  bigotry,  no  cant^ 
no  fear.  Beligion  was  love  and  good  works.  She  had  what  I  call 
piety,  the  ideal  part  of  religion,  love  of  God  as  well  as  morality." 
She  had  a  critical  eye  to  the  religious  reading  of  her  household, 
and  not  much  bigoted  literature  was  allowed. 

Her  manners  were  grave  and  gentle,  not  hard,  but  touched,  I 
surmise,  with  the  old  Puritan  state^  which  made  the  frank  blue 
eyes  sometimes  austere.  She  had  a  lofty  sod ;  consdenoe  and 
piety  kept  it  both  unbending  and  tender.  The  conscience 
beamed  fidl,  as  the  sun  at  eastern  windows,  and  pervaded  all  the 
life  of  the  house.  Nothing  could  lay  shadowy,  yet  a  mellow 
warmth  fell  everywhere  with  its  exacting  light. 

The  phrases  of  religion  had  not  tampered  much  with  her 
heart :  her  spiritual  sense  knew  to  perceive  the  things  appro- 
priate to  it,  and  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  question  the  soul's 
capacity  for  this  immediate  perception,  or  to  be  content  with  its 
mental  and  social  simulations.    Before  her  children  she  waa  not 
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eager  to  explain  or  refute,  and  never  tried  to  skim  her  religious 
life  for  their  luncheon  and  nooning.  The  young  minds  breathed 
unconsciously  her  mountain  air  of  trust  and  reverence.  In  this 
influence  of  a  fine  soul  Theodore  became  filled  with  piety  at  a 
very  early  age  ;  he  throve  as  much  under  her  reticence  as  he  did 
in  her  timely  speech :  for  he  learned  few  religious  terms,  and  no 
formal  habits.  So  buds  seem  aimlessly  to  unfold,  while  Nature 
really  makes  a  point  of  soliciting  each  in  her  private  and  un** 
announced  way. 

When  the  children  took  their  light  and  went  to  bed,  the  day 
had  still  one  grace  in  store  for  them,  as  they  listened  till  their 
mother  came  up  to  see  that  they  were  well  tucked  in,  and  to 
share  the  sweetness  of  their  homely  prayers. 

Theodore  learned  many  a  nice  moral  distinction  fix)m  this 
dear-judging  mother.  Her  position  in  the  world  was  whole- 
some ;  her  intelligence  shared  the  fair  country  chance  of  every- 
thing that  grew  on  the  farm.  Popular  views  of  life  and  man- 
ners were  within  sight,  but  too  far  to  become  fitmiliar.  The 
&ther's  thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  mother's  spiritual  longing 
were  satisfied  in  imconventional  ways.  And  tiie  children,  in 
acquiring  this  independence,  found  faith  and  earnestness  besides ; 
for  to  live  in  the  country  is  not  merely  to  riot  in  freedom  from 
the  constraintB  of  the  town,  but  to  obey  nature's  simple  regu« 
larity,  which  always  surprises  and  stimulates.  This  was  the 
health  which  Theodore  brought  at  last  to  Boston  from  those 
inland  acres.  His  tribute  to  the  mother  of  a  great  New* 
Englander  can  now  be  paid  also  to  his  own.  **  When  virtue 
leaps  high  in  the  public  fountain,  you  seek  for  the  lofty  spring 
of  nobleness,  and  find  it  far  off  in  the  dear  breast  of  some 
mother,  who  melted  the  snows  of  winter,  and  condensed  the 
summer's  dew  into  fair,  sweet  humanity,  which  now  ^addensthe 
&oe  of  man  in  all  the  city  streets."  * 

Theodore  was  the  yopngest  of  eleven  children.  He  was  bom 
August  24,  1810,  when  his  fiither  was  over  50'and  his  mother 
was  47  years  old.  Sweet  and  sound  is  the  last  apple,  ripen- 
ing  high  up  in  the  tree,  through  the  late  golden  days,  discovered 
after  the  leaves  begin  to  fidl. 

*  DisooarM  on  Daniel  Wefarter. 
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?lie  Battle  of  Lexington  was  preceded  bj  the  famous  midnight  ride 
aul  Bevere,  who  escaped  from  Boston  and  warned  the  towns  as 
far  as  Concord.  While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press, 
the  news  comes  that  his  grandson,  Col.  Paul  Joseph  B«vere,  of  the 
20th  Massachusetts  Begiment,  died  on  July  4th  (1863)  of  wounds 
received  while  leading  his  command  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  which 
was  fought  the  day  before. 

The  httle  Belfry,  to  which  allusion  is  made  later,  in  connection  with 
the  homestead  of  Mr.  Parker,  stands  on  the  right  of  the  Meeting- 
house.] 


THl  BATTLI  OF  LBZDTaTOV,  APRIL  19tH,  1775. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Avtobipgrapliy— ChilcUiood — ^From  Birth  till  the  age  of  ffight. 

A  FRAGMENT  of  an  Autobiography,  which  was  commenced  at 
Rome,  is  printed  here  in  its  original  condition,  except  that  a 
few  pages  of  botanical  matter  have  been  corrected  and  arranged 
by  Eev.  John  L.  Russell,  of  Salem,  in  conformity  with  a  request 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Parker  to  his  old  friend.  When  he  found 
that  he  could  write  no  more,  he  closed  the  manuscript  with  a 
caveat  to  the  reader,  which  is  here  transferred  to  the  com- 
mencement. 

JSr.A  Caveat  Lector. — This  will  require  careful  re-writing,  and,  as  it 
stands,  may  contain  many  errors  of  aetail,*  for  I  write  it  when  too  ill 
to  read,  and  with  no  memoranda  to  aid  me.  I  should  like  to  consult 
the  deeds  of  the  early  settlers  in  my  neighbourhood,  to  learn  the 
original  ownership  of  land,  the  date  of  the  houses,  and  the  names  of 
places  like  "  the  great  meadow."  Few  men,  if  any,  now  Hying  wiU 
remember  the  name,  but  I  have  found  it  in  old  deeds. 

I  b^an  this  at  Eome,  March  16th,  1860.  It  is  not  likely  I  shall 
get  fiir  in  it.  I  have  waited  more  than  a  year  for  strength  to  begin  it, 
and  now  commence  at  my  weakest  point. 

The  material  and  human  circumstances  about  a  man  in  his  early  life 
hare  a  strong  and  abiding  influence  upon  all,  especially  on  those  of  a 
sensitive  disposition,  who  are  both  easily  affected  by  such  externals  and 
rather  obstinate  in  retaining  the  impression  made  on  them. 

Oe  the  Material  SuBBOUifmiEras. 

About  1710,  my  grandfather's  grandfather,  John  Parker,  then  some* 
what  advanced  in  life,  with  a  part  of  his  grown-up  children,  removed 
from  Beading,  where  a  family  of  Parkers  had  settled  about  1640,  to 
the  Cambridge  Farms,  since  called  Lexington,  where  he  liad  bought  a 
considerable  quantity  of  land,  with  one  small  house  upon  it,  probably 
of  logs.  The  next  year  he  built  him  a  large  and  commodious  house, 
and  famished  it  with  the  usual  out-buildings  necessary  for  a  farmer's 
business.  The  situation  was  pleasant  ^  a  considerable  valley  a  mile 
or  more  in  length  and  half  a  mile  wide,  with  a  fresh  meadow  at  the 

*  Hiieh  may  be  omitted  that  he  iroiild  hare  noted  vnder  favonrable  cireamstanoaii 
bat  all  blanks  bave  been  filled,  and  only  one  or  two  erron.  of  oommisnoa  needed 
attention.  This  Antobiography  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Parker  with  the  object  of  en- 
trusting it,  when  finished,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Lyman,  to  be  used  by  him  some  dj^ :  the 
fragment^  aooordingly,  wm  sent  to  him. 
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bottom,  called  in  deeds  of  the  time  **  the  great  meadow,"  wound  among 
bills  tall  and  steep  on  the  western  and  northern  side,  while  on  the 
south  and  east  the  hills  were  of  less  height  and  more  gradual  in  their 
slope.  Indeed,  it  is  the  general  character  of  the  hills  in  that  part  of 
the  country  to  be  steep  on  their  southern  and  eastern  side,  and  of 
gradual  ascent  on  the  opposite  side.  A  brook  stole  through  the  valley 
or  percolated  through  the  sofb,  spongy  meadow ;  following  a  continua- 
tion of  the  valley,  it  falls  into  Charles  Biver  at  length.  The  stream 
was  then  much  larger  than  at  present ;  for  now  the  hills  have  nearly  all 
been  stripped  of  their  trees  and  the  meadows  drained,  and  the  brook  ia 
proportionally  shrunk,  except  when  a  sudden  melting  of  snow  floods 
the  meadow  and  restores  it  to  more  than  its  original  size. 

Near  the  upper  end  of  this  valley,  in  about  the  centre  of  his  fSum 
lot,  the  old  settler  built  his  house,  in  which  children  to  the  fourth 
generation  were  to  be  bom  to  him.  It  stood  about  80  or  100  feet 
above  the  present  surface  of  the  great  meadow,  on  the  south-east  side 
of  a  high  hill,  which,  gently  sloping  in  front  of  the  house,  rose  steep 
and  abrupt  behind.  It  faced  as  near  the  south  as  the  rude  science  of 
l^e  owner  or  builder  could  make  it,  and  so  was  a  perpetual  sun-dial. 
It  had  but  one  chimney,  that  a  huge  one  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 
The  large  bricks,  made  half-a-mile  off,  were  laid  in  clay  as  far  as  the 
ridge-pole,  while  the  part  of  the  chimney  above  the  roof  was  pointed 
wiui  mortar.  Limestone  was  not  found  within  many  miles,  and  the 
want  of  it  was  a  serious  inconvenience  in  building.  The  house,  like 
all  the  others  in  that  neighbourhood,  was  two  storeys  high  in  front,  and 
only  one  in  the  rear.  The  rooms  were  few,  but  large  and  airy ;  the 
windows  not  numerous,  of  various  size,  but  edl  small :  originally  all  the 
latches,  except  that  of  the  ''fore-door,"  were  of  wood,  with  wooden 
thumb-pieces,  but  these  had  nearly  all  passed  away  before  my  recolleo> 
tion.  The  house,  as  it  stood  in  my  dav,  had  been  built  at  different 
times,  the  eastern  end  being  consideraoly  younger  than  the  western, 
and  not  famished  with  the  massive  oak-beams  which  everywhere 
stuck  out  in  the  older  part.  A  New  England  &rmer  of  "  comfortable 
estate  "  would  hesitate  a  good  deal  before  setting  up  his  household  in 
such  a  cheerless  shelter ;  but  three  generations  of  stout  and  long-lived 
men  were  bom  and  grew  up  there ;  and  if  the  fourth  be  more  puny 
and  sink  quicker  to  the  grave,  it  is  from  no  fault  of  the  old  house,  but 
from  the  consumntion  which  such  spongy  meadows  in  New  England 
seldom  fail  to  produce  in  the  course  of  time ;  even  children,  who  have 
removed  to  healthier  situations,  carry  with  them  the  £Eital  poison  in 
their  blood,  and  transmit  it  to  their  sons  and  daughters. 

As  the  old  man  at  sunrise  stood  at  the  front  or  south  door  of  his 
new  house  on  some  fine  October  morning  of  1710,  he  could  see  but  a 
single  house,  and  that  half  or  threen^uarters  of  a  mile  off,  the  other 
side  of  the  valley :  two  other  columns  of  pale  blue  smoke  in  that 
direction  might  tell  him  of  other  neighbours,  while  not  far  off  in  the 
same  valley  were  two  others,  hid  by  wooded  hills ;  in  a  different  direc^ 
tion  one  more  house  had  been  built  earlier  than  his  own^  but  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill  which  sheltered  him.* 

*  Child! :  in  the  Snako  Hill  lot 
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Agriculture  was  at  a  low  stage ;  that  part  of  the  country  was  covered 
with  thick  woods,  and  when  the  &rmer  cut  down  or  girdled  the  trees 
and  run  the  ground  over  with  fire,  the  land  must  have  looked  as  we  see 
it  now  in  parts  of  New  Hampshire  and  Yermont,  like  *'  the  ahomina- 
tion  of  desolation.'*  However,  he  planted  manj  apple-trees,  import* 
ing  them  from  England ;  but  they  had  not  been  grafted,  and  so  many 
of  them  bore  sorry  specimens  of  fruit.  Many  of  those  which  it  is  said 
he  set  out  were  standing  in  my  boyhood.  He,  or  his  son  Josiah,  who 
succeeded  to  his  lands  at  Lexington,  planted  also  locust-trees,  whose 
white  blossoms  used  to  fill  the  air  with  sweetness  in  June.  He  also 
brought  lilac-bushes,  a  common  ornament  about  the  houses  of  New 
England  in  the  last  century,  and  planted  a  barberry*bush,  which  in 
my  boyhood  had  grown  to  prodigious  dimensions,  besides  having  in- 
creased and  multiplied  and  replenished  that  part  of  the  earth  with  its 
descendants. 

In  the  rear  of  the  house  was  a  monstrous  elm  which  endangered  the 
building  and  was  removed  as  a  nuisance ;  that  was  a  full-grown  tree  in 
the  days  of  my  grandfather's  grandfather :  other  huge  oaks  and  elms  once 
stood  close  by,  but  they  had  all  perished  before  my  birth,  and  only  a 
white  ash  with  a  great  round  top  stood  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
house.  It  was  planted  by  my  grandfather,  and  was  the  largest  tree  of 
the  kind  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen  in  New  England. 

HugiB  boulders  lay  scattered  about  along  the  valley  and  its  tribu* 
taries;  some  were  of  the  hard  blueish  greenstone  which  forms  the 
skeleton  of  all  the  hills  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  others  were  of 
whitish  granite,  brought  many  miles  from  their  original  site  to  the 
north-west  of  that  locality.  Loose  stones  abounded ;  indeed,  a  more 
unattractive  piece  of  land  for  a  iarmer  to  work  could  scarcely  be  found 
than  that  whole  region  for  miles  around  in  all  directions.  There  were 
stones  enough  within  a  foot  of  the  surface  to  f^nce  all  the  land  into 
acre  lots,  each  surrounded  with  a  strong  "  balance  wall." 

The  most  common  trees  were  the  numerous  species  of  oak,  the  white 
pine,  the  pitch  pine,  and  a  variety  of  it  called  the  yellow  pine,  the  hem- 
lock, and  spruce;  on  the  rocky  bill-aides  the  juniper  or  red  cedar;  and 
in  the  swamps  the  cypress  or  white  cedar ;  maples,  the  white  or  grey, 
black  and  yellow  birches,  the  elm,  white  and  black  ashes,  poplars,  button- 
wood,  walnuts,  chestnut,  beech,  sassafras,  and  wild  hop  or  hop-hornbeam, 
willows ;  three  species  of  sumach  occurring  on  the  homestead ;  indeed, 
most  of  the  trees  of  New  England  grow  within  a  few  miles  of  my 
home. 

The  handsomest  flowering  shrubs  and  plants  of  New  England  could 
mostly  be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  sbadbusht  the 
zfaodora,  the  viscous  or  white  azalea — the  pink-flowered  species  was 
further  off;  the  numerous  cornels,  though  only  a  single  instance  of  the 
large-flowering  cornel ;  the  several  viburnums  and  the  andromedas,  the 
narrow-leaved  kalmia,  and  even  the  broad-leaved  kind,  grew  in  a  thicket  in 
the  vicinity ;  the  choke-cherries,  the  spir»as,  both  pinkish- white  flowered, 
and  the  other  with  steeple-shaped  purple  spikes ;  wild  roses  and  sweet 
briars,  the  dethra,  blossoming  from  July  to  October.  In  the  meadows, 
spongy  with  soft  mosses,  were  the  aretbusas  and  the  cymbidium,  and 
the  rarer  painted  cup,  successively  disclosing  their  native  beauties ;  while 
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a  little  later  tbe  pitcher-plant  offered  its  curious  flower  and  leaf  to  the 
most  careless  eye.  The  cranberry  bore  in  midsummer  its  rich  pale  red 
flowers  and  covered  whole  acres  from  whence  the  farmer  hoped,  often 
Tainly,  to  win  as  fair  a  harvest  in  autumn  to  season  his  winter  food. 
The  beautiful  water  lily  grew  abundantly  in  a  shallow  pond  not  far 
off,  and  also  in  many  brooks  of  sluggish  water ;  nay,  it  did  not  refuse 
the  benediction  of  its  presence  in  some  of  the  ill-formed  ditches  whence 
peat  had  been  cut  for  fuel  or  for  manure.  Here  the  fringed  gentian, 
not  then  to  be  seen,  has  happily  since  taken  up  its  abode ;  the  soap- 
wort  gentian  was  uncommon,  the  trilliums  rare ;  but  along  the  brooK- 
ndes  the  cardinal  flowers  hung  out  their  brilliant  colours. 

On  the  hard  land  saxifrages  and  columbines  grew  on  the  sunny  sides 
of  all  the  great  rocks,  blue  violets  and  white  were  to  be  had  every- 
where,  the  yellow  species  was  rarer,  and  anemones  nodded  their  hand- 
some heads  on  the  south  side  of  every  wall  where  nature  had  her  own 
way. 

in  the  woods,  the  ladies*  slipper  hung  out  its  mysterious  beauty,  the 
several  pyrolas  opened  their  blossoms ;  they,  with  the  ground  pine,  the 
partridge-berry,  and  the  boxberry,  or  Mitchella,  kept  a  green  life  in  the 
woods  under  the  snow  all  winter  through.  What  need  to  mention  the 
humbler  beauties  of  the  New  England  flora,  such  as  the  meadow-pride  and 
the  sweet  cicely,  the  craneflower  and  the  buttercups?  There  werei 
also  red  lilies  and  yellow,  some  of  them  stately  and  queen-like  plants — 
on  a  single  stalk  I  have  seen  forty-nine  buds  and  blossoms ;  nor  should 
the  humbler-named  dog-tooth  violet  be  forgotten  in  the  list  of  its 
liliaceous  sisterhood. 

My  sisters  cultivated  the  crimson  peony,  daffodils,  white  and  yellow 
narcissus,  white  and  red  roses  of  the  most  delicious  fragrance.  Camo* 
mile,  saffron,  and  the  odorous  balms  were  herbs  for  medicine,  not 
flowers  for  sport.        ^ 

In  the  thick,  dark  swamps,  huge,  corky  fund  grew  on  the  trunks  of 
old  maples,  but  more  especially  of  the  white  bircnes ;  and  curious  puff-balls 
shot  up  in  the  hot,  muggy  nights  of  summer,  and  in  two  days  became 
mysteriously  as  lar^e  as  a  quart  bowl;  while  the  usual  variety  of  other 
fungi  sprung  up  in  their  appropriate  places,  and  the  Indian  pipe 
of  seeming  make  and  mould ;  while  lichens,  some  as  large  as  a  moaem 
^E^ossuth  hat,  covered  the  north  side  of  rocks  and  trees. 

My  ancestors  had  planted  the  white  locust  not  far  from  the  house, 
and  a  beautiful  grove  had  grown  up ;  some  of  the  trees  were  verv 
large,  and  sweetened  the  air  ibr  a  week  or  two  in  June,  and  the  grass  ail 
the  summer  through.    When  the  autunm  came-^ 

**  Eveiy  boflh  did  pat  its  gloiy  od, 
like  ft  gemmed  bride." 

How  red  the  maples  were,  how  yellow  the  birches  and  the  walnuts,  and 
what  richly  tinted  leaves  did  the  chestnut  shake  down ! — ^last  of  New 
England  trees  to  blossom,  and  bearing  the  richest,  sweetest  fruit  the 
savage  found  in  the  austere  land.  Even  the  ivy  and  the  poison  dog- 
irood  were  clad  in  more  glory  than  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  intent  on  wooing 
the  King  of  Israel's  son ;  nay,  Solomon  himself,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not 
anayed  like  one  of  these. 
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Prom  the  middle  of  May  when  the  introdaced  trees,  the  plum,  peach 
eherry,  apple,  and  pear,  began  to  bloom,  till  the  middle  or  end  of 
October,  the  eye  need  not  seek  a  landscape  of  humble,  quiet  New 
England  beauty  more  attractive  than  this,  and  all  winter  long  the  white 
pines,  which  seemed  so  cool  and  attractive  in  July  and  August,  had  a 
warm,  motherly  look,  and  told  of  life  still  sleeping  in  them,  around 
them,  everywhere. 

Op  thb  Hitkak  SrsaotriTDUBras. 

At  the  age  of  45,  my  grandfather.  Captain  John  Parker,  died 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1775.  He  was  sick  on  the  day  of  the  Battle 
of  Lexington,  but  did  his  duty  from  2  a.m.  till  12  at  night.  On  the 
17th  of  cfune  he  was  too  ill  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  turmoil  of  the 
Battle  of  Bunker-hill,  so  he  discontentedly  commanded  troops  who  did 
no  fighting  that  day.  He  was  never  well  afterwards,  and  an  epidemic 
dysentery  in  September  found  him  an  easy  prey ;  he  died  at  an  early  age 
for  his  long-lived  family,  and  left  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  with  9, 
widow,  who  died  at  the  respectable  age  of  92,  passing  a  portion  of  the 
last  47  years  of  her  life  in  a  second  marriage,  which  botn  she  and  her 
children  had  bitter  cause  to  repent.  The  respectable  property  of  Captaiqi 
Plarker  was  wasted,  the  relict  obliged  to  tase  her  new  husband  and  his 
children  home,  to  be  supported  on  "  the  widows'  thirds."  When  my 
father  married  Hannah  Stearns,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
he  went  back  to  the  original  homestead  to  take  care  of  his  mother, 
while  he  should  support  his  handsome  young  wife  and  such  family  as 
might  happen.  It  was  the  day  of  small  things— he  wore  home-made 
blue  yarn  stockings  at  his  wedding,  and  brought  his  wife  home  over 
the  rough  winding  roads,  riding  in  the  saddle  his  tall  grey  horse,  with 
her  upon  a  pillion.  The  outfit  of  furniture  did  not  bespeak  more 
samptuous  carriage — ^the  common  plates  were  of  wood ;  the  pitcher^ 
mugs,  tea-cups  and  saucers,  were  of  coarse  earthenware ;  while  the  great 
earring  dishes  were  of  thick  well-kept  pewter.  The  holiday  service 
"  for  company  "  was  of  the  same  material.  Yet,  a  few  costly  wine 
jglaases  were  not  wanting,  with  two  long-necked  decanters,  a  few  china 
tea-cups  and  saucers,  of  the  minutest  pattern,  and  the  pride  of  the 
buffet,  a  large  china  bowl.  Besides,  the  young  bride  could  show  patch? 
work  bed-quilts  and  counterpanes,  and  a  pretty  store  of  linen  towels, 
and  a  tablecloth  of  the  same,  white  as  the  snow,  and  spun,  woven,  and 
bleached  by  her  own  laborious  hands ;  and  her  father  raised  the  flax 
which  her  brother  pulled,  and  rotted,  and  broke,  and  swingled,  and 
hackled,  and  combed.     Hannah  made  their  work  into  linen. 

In  the  course  of  many^  years,  ten  children  had  been  born  to  John 
and  Hannah  (one  had  slipped  out  of  life  an  infant),  when  their  fourth 
JBon  and  eleventh  child  came  into  the  world,  on  24th  of  August,  1810^ 
lagging  a  little  more  than  five  years  after  his  youngest,  and  afterwards 
his  fiivourite  sister.  I  think  I  was  the  last  child  born  in  the  old  house, 
which  then  numbered  just  100  years. 

1.  In  my  earliest  childhood  the  family  at  home  consisted  (to  begii| 
in  the  order  of  age)  of  mj  father's  mother,  more  than  80  at  my  birth. 
A  tidl,  stately,  proud-loolung  woman :  she  occupied  an  upper  chamber. 
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but  came  down-staire  to  dinneiv-other  meals  sbe  took  in  ber  own  room 
— and  sat  at  the  bead  of  the  table  on  the  woman  side  thereof,  opposite 
my  father,  who  kept  up  the  ancient  Puritan  respect  for  age — always 
granting  it  precedence.  She  busied  herself  chiefly  in  knitting  and 
puttering  about  the  room,  but  passed  the  Sundays  in  reading  the  large 
Oxford  quarto  Bible  of  her  husband,  bought  for  the  price  of  more  than 
one  loan  of  hay,  delivered  up  at  Boston.  She  had  also  the  original 
edition  of  the  ruritan  Hymn  Book,  printed  at  Cambridge,  which  was 
much  in  her  hands.  She  read  the  newspapers,  the  Columbian  Ceniinei, 
which  then  appeared,  twice  a  week ;  but  common  mundane  literature 
she  seldom  touched.  It  was  a  part  of  my  childish  business  to  carry 
the  drink  to  my  yenerable  mndmother — twice  a  day,  at  11  a.m.  and 
4  P.M. ;  this  was  Jlip  in  cod  weather,  and  in  spring  and  summer  was 
toddy  or  punch — ^the  latter  was,  however,  more  commonly  reserved  for 
festive  occasions. 

2.  Next  were  my  father  and  mother :  grave,  thoughtful,  serious,  and 
industrious  people.  From  an  ancestry  of  five  venerations  of  his  own 
name,  who  had  died  in  New  England,  my  father  bad  inherited  a  strong 
and  vigorous  body ;  in  his  youth,  there  was  but  one  man  in  town  who 
could  surpass  him  in  physical  strength,  and  few  who  were  his  equals. 
He  could  endure  com  and  heat,  abstinence  from  food  and  rest,  to  a 
degree  that  would  be  impossible  to  men  brought  up  in  the  effeminate 
ways  which  so  often  are  thought  to  be  the  curses  or  civilization.  He 
was  a  skilful  farmer ;  thoudi,  as  he  lived  not  on  his  own  land,  but  on 
"  the  widows'  thirds,"  which  his  mother  had  only  a  life-estate  in,  he 
was  debarred  from  making  costly  improvements  in  the  way  of  buildings, 
fences,  and  apple-trees,  which  are  long  in  returning  profit  to  him  t^ 
plants.  But  he  yet  contrived  to  have,  perhaps,  the  best  peach  orchard 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  to  graft  valuable  kinds  of  fruit  upon  the 
old  trees,  and  to  adopt  nearly  dl  of  the  improvements  in  farming,  as 
they  were  tested  and  found  valuable. 

He  was  also  an  ingenious  mechanic :  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
mechanics  as  well  as  farmers,  and  did  all  kinds  of  work  in  wood,  from 
building  saw-mills,  cider-mills,  pumps,  to  making  flax-spinning  wheels, 
and  turning  wooden  bread  bowls  out  of  maple  stumps.  He  had 
religiously  kept  the  tools  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  like  them 
continued  to  do  all  kinds  of  ordinary  jobs ;  indeed,  both  he  and  they 
were  such  mechanics  as  men  must  be  m  a  new  country,  and  should  not 
be  in  one  where  industry  is  more  elaborate,  and  able-minded  men  are 
ready  to  turn  their  hand  to  anything.  Mechanical  talent  was  here- 
ditary in  the  family  for  several  generations,  and  appeared  in  my  remote 
relations,  and  even  among  women,  on  whose  slender  shoulders  this 
mantle  seldom  falls.  My  father  was  a  thoughtful  man,  turning  his 
lar^e  and  active  brain  and  his  industrious  hand  to  the  mechanical  and 
agricultural  work  before  him ;  he  was  an  originator  of  new  and  short 
ways  of  doing  many  things,  and  made  his  head  save  his  hands.  In  this 
respect  his  father  and  grandfather  resembled  him. 

His  education — his  schooling  ended  when  the  Eevolution  begun — ^was 
of  course,  much  neglected,  but  he  was  an  uncommonly  good  arithmeti- 
cian, often  puzzling  the  school-masters  with  his  original  problems. 
Works  on  political  economy  and  the  philosophy  of  legislation  were 
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fivrenrites  with  him.  He  had  learned  algebra  and  geometry,  and  was 
fitmiliar  with  the  use  of  logarithms.  lie  read  much  on  Sundays,  in 
the  long  winter  evenings,  sometimes  in  the  winter  mornings  before  it 
was  Vtghty  and  in  the  ouier  intervals  of  toil.  His  favourite  works  were 
history — ^thak  of  New  England  he  was  quite  familiar  with — ^biography  and 
travels;  but  he  delighted  most  of  all  in  works  of  philosophy  which  give 
the  raHatutk  of  the  material  or  the  human  world ;  of  course  he  read 
much  of  the  theology  of  his  times,  and  the  literature  of  progressive 
minds  found  its  way  to  the  farmer's  kitchen.  He  had  no  fondness  for 
poetry.  In  his  latter  years,  his  reading  was  chiefly  of  noveb,  not  to 
instruct,  but  only  to  amuse  the  old  man,  whose  mortal  life  was  all 
behmd  him^   His  fathers  before  him  had  been  bookish  men. 

My  mother,  a  woman  of  slight  form,  flaxen  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a 
singularly  fresh  and  delicate  complexion,  more  nervous  than  muscular, 
had  less  education  than  my  father.  Her  reading  was  confined  mainly 
to  the  Bible,  the  hymn-book,  stories  of  New  England  captives  an^ong 
the  Indians,  of  which  there  were  many  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  in 
manuscript,  and  perhaps  never  printed.  Ballads  and  other  humble 
forms  of  poetry  gave  her  a  great  delight.  Of  course  the  newspapers 
passed  through  her  busy  hands.  My  father  often  read  aloud  to  her  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  in  the  lon^  winter  evenings,  while  her  fingers 
were  occupied  with  sewing  or  knitting,  making  or  mending.  She  was 
industrious,  as  indeed  were  all  the  women  of  the  neighbourhood,  but 
like  them  found  opportunities,  though  too  rare,  for  social  enjoyment 
with  them.  Dinner  was  always  at  noon,  and  after  that  was  over  and 
its  paraphernalia  put  in  order,  the  household  work  was  done,  and  a  more 
comely  dress  took  the  place  of  the  blue  check  of  the  morning. 

She  was  eminently  a  religious  woman.  I  have  known  few  in  whom 
the  religious  instincts  were  so  active  and  so  profound,  a;nd  who  seemed 
to  me  to  enjoy  so  completely  the  life  of  Goa  in  the  soul  of  man.  To 
her  the  Deity  was  an  Ommpresent  Father,  filling  every  point  of  space 
with  His  beautiful  and  loving  presence.  She  saw  him  in  the  rainbow 
and  in  the  drops  of  rain  which  helped  compose  it  as  they  fell  into  the 
muddy  ground  to  come  up  grass  and  trees,  com  and  flowers.  She  took 
a  deep  and  still  delight  in  silent  prayer — of  course  it  was  chiefly  the 
more  spiritual  part  of  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  that 
formed  her  favourite  reading,  the  dark  theology  of  the  times  seems  not 
to  have  blackened  her  soul  at  all.  She  took  great  pains  with  the  moral 
culture  of  her  children — at  least  with  mine. 

3.  Come  the  brothers  and  sisters,  nine  in  number,  and  one  in  infEmcy 
laid  away  in  the  grave.  Some  of  these  were  much  older  than  I,  and 
had  already  gone  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  various  trades  and  call- 
ings of  the  time.  There  was  still  a  houseful  at  home ;  all  of  them 
but  three  had  a  decided  fondness  for  literature ;  they  read  all  the  good 
books  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  copied  the  better  parts.  At 
school  they  were  always  among  the  best  scholars. 

4.  The  uncles  and  aunts  come  next.  On  my  father's  side  there 
were  two  uncles  and  twice  as  many  aunts ;  one  of  the  former,  a  &rmer 
not  far  ofl*,  a  tall,  grave  man ;  the  other,  a  more  restless  character,  had 
served  many  years  in  the  revolutionary  war ;  he  was  in  the  battles  of 
Saratoga  and  of  YorktowUi  had  foiled  in  business,  gone  to  South 
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Carolina,  and  married  a  woman  with  some  property  at  Charleston, 
where  he  then  lived,  the  father  of  one  son.  Of  the  aunts  one  was  a 
maiden*  an  uncommonly  intellectual  woman;  another  was  a  widow 
living  in  an  adjoining  town,  while  two  were  the  wives  of  farmers,  one 
living  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  other  in  Watertown  not  far  off.  On  the 
maternal  side  there  was  one  aunt,  a  strange,  eccentric  woman,  and  ten 
uncles,  rejoicing  in  the  names  of  Asahel,  Jepthah,  Noah,  Ammi,  Ish- 
mael,  and  Hahbakuk,  and  the  like,  which,  if  not  euphonious,  are  at  least 
scriptural.  They  were  feumers  and  labourers,  some  rich  and  some 
poor. 

Besides,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  my  grandmother  still  continued 
to  live,  though  aged  people.  Other  relations  from  the  Parker  side  of 
the  family  dwelt  in  more  remote  towns,  who  occasionally  paid  my  father 
a  visit,  in  special  one  very  old  and  tall  man,  to  whom  he  surrendered 
the  head  of  the  table  and  invited  to  say  grace. 

6.  The  neighbours  about  us  were  farmers ;  a  shoemaker  lived  a  mile 
off  on  one  side,  and  a  blacksmith  within  two  miles  on  the  other.  These 
were  generally,  perhaps  universally,  honest,  hard-working  men ;  they 
went  to  meeting  Sundays,  morning  and  afternoon.  "  Then:  talk  was  of 
bullocks,  and  they  were  diligent  to  ^ve  the  kine  fodder."  In  their 
houses,  generally  neat  as  good  housewifery  could  make  them,  you  would 
find  the  children's  school-books,  commonly  a  "  singing-book,"  Billing's 
Collection,  or  some  other,  perhaps  a  hymn-book,  and  always  a  good 
quarto  Bible  kept  in  the  best  room,  sometimes  another  Bible  inherited 
from  some  Puritanic  ancestor ;  these,  with  an  almanack  hung  in  the 
comer  of  the  kitchen  chimney,  made  up  the  family  library.  Perhaps  a 
weekly  or  semi-weekly  newspaper  was  also  taken  and  diligently  read. 
Two  families  not  far  off  were  exceptions  to  this  poverty  of  books.  I 
now  think  of  no  more.  Tet  now  and  then  the  life  of  some  great  thief, 
like  Stephen  Burrow,  or  some  pirate  or  highwayman,  would  show  itself. 
In  other  parts  of  Lexington,  "  on  the  great  road,"  in  '*  the  middle  of 
the  town,"  perhaps  there  was  a  better  show  of  books.  I  only  speak  of 
my  immediate  neighbourhood* 

Fboic  Bibth  till  the  Agb  of  Eight. 

On  the  24!th  of  August,  1810,  early  on  a  hot,  sweltering  morning,  I 
came  into  this  world  of  joys  and  sorrows.  It  seems  one  of  my  sisters 
thought  an  eleventh  child  improbable ;  for  she  had  iinished  the  **  Family 
Tree  "  with  the  tenth — five  years  older  than  myself.  However,  a  place 
was  soon  found  for  the  new-comer  both  in  the  needle-work  and  the 
hearts  of  the  household.  As  the  youngest  child,  it  may  be  supposed  I 
was  treated  with  uncommon  indulgence,  and  probably  received  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  affection  distributed.  I  remember 
often  to  have  heard  neighbours  say,  "  Why,  Miss  Parker,  you're  spilin' 
your  boy !  He  never  can  take  care  of  himself  when  he  grows  up."  To 
which  she  replied  *'  she  hoped  not,"  and  kissed  my  flaxen  curls  anew. 

Among  the  earliest  things  I  remember  is  the  longing  I  used  to  feel 
to  have  the  winter  gone,  and  to  See  the  great  snow-oank — sometimes, 
when  new-fallen,  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  kitchen  window — ^melt  away 
in  front  of  the  bouse.    I  loved,  though,  to  run  in  the  snow  barefoot 
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md  with  onlj  mj  niebt-Bbirt  on,  fi>r  a  few  mmntes  at  a  time.  When 
ihe  snow  was  ffone,  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  ground  seemed  to  me  de- 
licious. The  first  warm  days  of  spring,  which  brought  tbe  blue  birds 
to  their  northern  home,  and  tempted  the  bees  to  try  short  flights,  in 
which  they  presently  dropped  on  the  straw  my  provident  father  had 
strewn  for  toem  over  the  snow  about  their  hives,  filled  me  with  emo- 
tions of  the  deepest  delight.  In  the  winter  I  was  limited  to  the  kitchen, 
where  I  could  build  cob-houses,  or  form  little  bits  of  wood  into  fantastic 
shapes.  Sometimes  my  father  or  one  of  my  brothers  would  take  me  to 
the  shop  where  he  pursued  his  toilsome  work,  or  to  the  bam,  where  the 
horse,  the  oxen,  and  the  cows  were  a  perpetual  pleasure.  But  when  the 
snow  was  gone,  and  the  ground  dry,  I  had  free  range.  I  used  to  sit  or 
tie  on  the  ground  in  a  dry  and  sheltered  spot,  and  watch  the  great  yel- 
low clouds  of  April,  that  rolled  their  huge  masses  &r  above  my  head, 
filling  my  eye  with  their  stranG;e,  fantastic,  beautiful,  and  ever-changing 
forms,  and  my  mind  with  wonder  at  what  they  were,  and  how  they  came 
there. 

But  the  winter  itself  was  not  without  its  in-door  pleasure,  even  for  a 
little  fellow  in  brown  home-spun  petticoats.  The  uncles  and  aunts  came 
in  their  sleighs  full  of  cousins,  some  of  whom  were  of  my  own  age,  to 
pass  a  long  afternoon  and  evening,  not  without  abundant  good-cheer 
and  a  fire  in  '*  the  other  room,"  as  the  humble  parlour  was  modestly 
named*  They  did  not  come  without  a  great  apple,  or  a  little  bag  of 
shag-barks,  or  some  other  tid-bit  for  "  Miss  Parker's  "  baby ;  for  so  tbe 
youngest  was  called  long  after  he  ceased  to  merit  the  name*  Nay,  father 
and  mother  often  returned  these  visits,  and  sometimes  took  the  baby 
with  them ;  because  the  mother  did  not  like  to  leave  the  darling  at 
home,  or  perhaps  she  wished  to  show  how  stout  and  strong  her  eleventh 
child  had  come  into  the  world. 

I  must  relate  one  example  to  show,  as  well  as  many  more,  the  nice 
and  delicate  care  she  took  of  my  moral  culture.    When  a  little  boy  in 

Ktticoats  in  my  fourth  year,  one  fine  day  in  spring,  my  father  led  me 
the  hand  to  a  distant  part  of  the  farm,  but  soon  sent  me  home 
afone.  On  the  way  I  had  to  pass  a  little  "  pond-hole  "  then  spreading 
its  waters  wide ;  a  rhodora  in  full  bloom — a  rare  flower  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, and  which  grew  only  in  that  locality — attracted  my  attention 
and  drew  me  to  the  spot.  I  saw  a  little  spotted  tortoise  siuming  him- 
self in  the  shallow  water  at  the  root  of  the  flaming  shrub.  I  lifted 
the  stick  I  had  in  my  hand  to  strike  the  harmless  reptile ;  for,  though  I 
had  never  killed  any  creature,  yet  I  had  seen  other  boys  out  of  sport 
destroy  birds,  squirrels,  and  the  like,  and  I  felt  a  disposition  to  follow 
their  wicked  example.  But  all  at  once  something  checked  my  little 
ann,  and  a  voice  within  me  said,  clear  and  loud,  "  It  is  wrong  !'*  I  held 
my  uplifted  stick  in  wonder  at  tbe  new  emotion— the  consciousness  of 
an  involuntary  but  inward  check  upon  my  actions,  till  the  tortoise  and 
the  rhodora  both  vanished  from  mv  sight.  I  hastened  home  and  told 
the  tale  to  my  mother,  and  asked  what  was  it  that  told  me  it  was 
wrong  ?  She  wiped  a  tear  from  her  eye  with  her  apron,  and  taking  me 
in  her  arms,  said,  '*  Some  men  call  it  conscience,  but  I  prefer  to  call  it 
the  voice  of  G-od  in  the  soul  of  man.  If  you  listen  and  obey  it,  then 
it  will  speak  clearer  and  clearer,  and  always  guide  you  right ;  but  if  you 
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turn  a  deaf  ear  or  disobey,  then  it  will  fade  out  little  bj  little,  and 
leave  you  all  in  the  dark  and  without  a  guide.  Your  life  depends  on 
heeding  this  little  voice."  She  went  her  way,  careful  and  troubled 
about  many  things,  but  doubtless  pondered  them  in  her  motherly  heart ; 
while  I  went  off  to  wonder  and  think  it  over  in  my  poor,  childish  way. 
But  I  am  sure  no  event  in  my  life  has  made  so  deep  and  lasting  an 
impression  on  me. 

Thus  it  closes,  but  not  abruptly,  with  the  incident  which 
marked  the  opening  of  his  religious  consciousness  ;  for  the  life 
itself  flows  naturally  on,  drawing  in  both  experience  and  educa- 
tion to  make  the  whole  of  his  career  an  amplification  of  the 
story,  as  he  set  tree  and  vindicated  in  himself  and  others,  the 
Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man. 


TH«  BOMESTRAD. 
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Hboae  and  neighlwariiood— Barly  spiritual  trembles — Sin— Immoiialitgr— ffis  ekarlKStef 
in  boyhood— School— Eeading  at  home— Enters  Hanrard  College,  1830. 

Of  the  old  homestead  furniture  Theodore  possessed  an  oaken 
table,  which  once  belonged  to  John  Parker,  his  grandfather's 
grandfather.  It  was  a  substantial  piece  of  work,  and  always 
stood  in  the  library.  Two  new  legs  were  made  for  it  out  of  the 
oaken  frame  of  the  old  rude  farm-house,  of  which,  excepting 
these,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains.  The  old  bam,  however, 
is  still  in  existence.  This  farm-house  faced  towards  the 
south,  and  stood  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  fiurm  which  had 
been  in  the  family  for  150  years.  A  cart-path  led  up  to  it 
from  the  turnpike  and  went  no  farther.  Now  there  is  a  road 
passing  in  front  of  the  new  house,  which  faces  to  the  east.  The 
old  workshop  still  stands  on  the  spot  to  which  it  was  moved  in 
1794  fix)m  Lexington  Green.  A  workshop  indeed !  What  work 
it  did  on  that  April  morning,  when  it  was  the  little  belfry  of 
Lexington  Church,  and  stood  alone  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Boston  Road  ;  in  the  early  light  it  gathered  well-seasoned  timber 
from  the  country  side,  to  make  therefrom  a  cunning  piece  of 
American  joinery.  When,  in  !1794,  the  new  meeting-house  put 
forth  a  steeple  of  its  own,  and  the  bell  was  raised  to  its  loft, 
this  old  belfry  was  sold  to  Theodore's  father,  who  moved  it  to 
his  £Eurm,  and  made  spokes  and  felloes,  cider  presses  and  screws 
in  the  space  where  the  voice  vibrated  for  the  divine  service  of 
liberty.  But  that  reveill6  never  got  out  of  the  rafters.  It  got 
into  Theodore,  chipping  and  chiselling,  planing  and  bevelling, 
wasting  a  good  deal,  but  learning  at  last  not  to  spoil  his  work  ; 
it  was  the  old  sound  which  afterwards  rang  in  the  sentences  of 
his  manly  indignation  as  he  strove  to  rouse  a  new  generation  to 
complete  the  father's  labour. 

Near  the  workshop  stands  a  white  ash  tree  which  Theodore 
planted  thirty-six  years  ago  from  a  seed,  and  which  until  the 
year  of  his  death  always  bore  two  crops  of  leaves^  but  has  now 
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lost  the  singularity.  Gentle  critics  of  his  theology  are  hereby 
furnished  gratis  with  this  fact  that  they  may  extol  Nature's  fine 
irony  of  his  hatred  for  the  exceptional  and  preternatural.  The 
present  garden  was  formerly  a  piece  of  scrub-oak  which  covered 
a  rocky  ledge  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  little  hill  behind  the 
house,  where  he  used  to  go  for  undisturbed  study.  The  view 
from  it  is  over  a  fine  peat  meadow,  past  a  gently-rolling  country, 
still  liberally  wooded ;  and  in  a  clear  day  the  blue  hills  in 
Milton  make  the  horizon.  Stonybrook  straggles  southwardly 
through  the  meadows.  Across  the  fields,  in  fair  sight  from  the 
topmost  rocks,  where  Theodore  loved  to  read  and  dream,  stand 
two  great  pine  trees  which  his  boyish  regard  had  selected  fi*om 
the  wood,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  a  favourite  sister ;  when 
the  proprietor  cleared  the  lot,  his  promise  given  to  Theodore 
years  before  saved  these  trees  from  the  axe. 

Now  their  evergreen,  more  deep  and  balsamic  with  all  the 
memories  of  the  house,  waves  to  the  family  across  the  changing 
fields.  Just  beyond  them,  on  the  turnpike,  where  a  smart 
district  school-house  now  stands,  was  the  little  old  brown  school- 
house,  clinging  like  a  lichen  to  the  brown  ground  beneath  the 
pines,  whither  Theodore  went,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  perhaps, 
across  lots,  in  his  first  pursuit  of  letters.  Around  the  &rm- 
house  was  about  half  an  acre  of  peach  trees,  now  rather  run  out^ 
which  used  to  yield  in  fine  fruit  years  500  bushels  of  peaches. 
Very  little  produce  was  sold  from  the  farm  ;  for  the  father  was 
absorbed  in  his  mechanical  pursuits,  and  had  turned  the  acres 
over  to  the  boys.  Theodore  sometimes  went  to  Boston  to  sell 
the  peaches ;  and  people  remember  the  bloom  in  the  down  of  his 
young  cheeks  competing  with  the  fruit,  as  he  jogged  down  the 
road  with  it,  unconscious  of  the  ripeness  he  was  one  day  to 
cany  from  the  country  into  those  streets.  Elms  stood  like  urns 
in  the  meadow.  A  great  elm,  which  threatened  the  old  house 
with  its  weight  of  yeaiB,  has  disappeared.  A  peach  orchard  is 
planted  in  front;  oaks  and  the  ledge  clothed  with  vines  and 
columbines  are  in  the  rear.  Half  a  mile  farther  west  rises  the 
hill  called  in  those  parts  Mount  Tabor  ;  what  was  once  a  cart- 
path  is  now  a  cross-road ;  a  simple  one-story  house  with  door 
in  the  middle  of  its  fronts  out-houses  scattered  about  at  random, 
a  stone  wall  built  by  Theodore,  near  to  the  famous  pld  belfry 
which  keeps  all  its  first  oak  firaming  unimpaired — such  formed 
the  landscape  and  surroundings  of  his  youth. 
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The  Parkers,  for  several  generations,  used  to  love  to  go  to 
chnrch ;  they  were  the  best  of  hearers  of  the  Word,  and  faithful 
doers  too,  but  they  had  their  own  thoughts,  and  resolved  as  well 
as  listened.  Only  one  of  these  Parkers,  so  far  as  is  discoverable 
now,  ever  joined  the  Church.  He  married  the  daughter  of  an 
orthodox  deacon,  aiid  is  suspected  of  a  weakness  for  his  wife's 
conventionalities.  A  strong  digestive  apparatus  was  hereditary 
in  the  family ;  but  it  was  content  with  plain  Jhre  readily  con- 
vertible into  sinews  and  nerves.  Theological  side-dishes  and  hot 
sauces  never  seemed  to  agree  with  them.  If  the  preaching  on 
Lexington  Green  touched  life  at  any  point,  it  was  welcomed ;  but 
the  healthy  appetite  grew  testy  over  mysteries.  One  can 
imagine  the  language  of  a  sturdy  countryman,  disappointed  of  a 
righteous  meal,  and  solemnly  waved  in  to  partake  of  the  impos- 
sible. Tertullian's  creed  was  instinctively  rejected  ;  the  &mily 
was  Unitarian  long  before  the  partizan  phrase  became  known. 
It  always  wanted  to  stand  upon  the  ground,  though  it  would 
look  beyond  the  stars ;  honest  reverence,  loyalty  and  trust,  a 
scrupulous  sense  of  duty,  a  love  for  neighbours,  a  hatred  of  all 
meanness  and  grossness,  were  never  wanting.  Hannah  Steams 
brought,  with  all  a  woman's  tenderness  and  delicacy,  a  rare 
devoutness,  itself  unfettered,  into  this  liberal  family. 

She  belonged  to  the  Church ;  and  all  her  children  had  been 
christened,  neighbours  duly  standing  surety.  Theodore,  the  last, 
and  the  mother's  darling,  must  be  christened  in  his  turn.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  at  home,  when  he  was  about  two  and 
half  years  old.  Qreat  was  the  gathering  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bours !  As  the  water  was  sprinkled  on  his  head,  he  entered  his 
first  protest  against  ceremonies,  by  lustily  fighting  off  the  clergy- 
man, and  ejaculating,  **  Oh,  don't  I "  His  curiosity  about  the 
whole  affair  did  not  speedily  die  out ;  and  as  he  was  always 
terrible  for  asking  "  Why  ?" — except  when  asked  to  do  something 
for  love — he  **  wanted  to  know"  about  being  wetted,  and  what 
object  the  participators  had  in  view.  We  have  no  doubt  he 
received  a  sensible  answer.  But  he  did  not  struggle  against  the 
baptism  of  his  mother's  spirit,  who  led  him  through  all  his 
childish  misgivings,  though  she  did  not  discover  the  depth  of  all 
of  them,  into  a  tranquil  recognition  of  the  Divine  Love. 

Beligion  was  the  inheritance  my  mother  gave — gave  me  in  my  birth 
— gave  me  in  her  teachings.  Many  sons  have  been  better  bom  than  I, 
&w  have  had  so  good  a  mother.    I  mention  these  things  to  d&ow  you 
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how  I  came  to  bave  the  views  of  religion  that  I  have  now.  Mj  head 
is  not  more  natural  to  mj  body — has  not  more  grown  with  it  than  my 
religion  out  of  my  soul  and  with  it.  With  me  religion  was  not  car- 
pentry, something  built  up  of  dry  wood,  from  without ;  but  it  was 
growth — growth  of  a  germ  m  my  soul.* 

There  was  an  interval  of  five  years  between  Theodore  and  the 
tenth  childy  so  that  he  had  no  playmate  for  a  time  but  his 
mother. 

"  Miss  Parker,  I  reckon  you're  spilin'  that  boy."  She  used  to 
sraile,  and  hope  not.  We  are  not  sure  that  his  theological 
troubles  would  have  begun  so  early  if  this  gentle  mother  had 
mustered  courage  to  chase  him  out  among  the  boys ;  and,  quick-- 
witted as  she  was,  he  did  not  betray  to  her  how  a  mob  of 
notions  hustled  and  bullied  him. 

'*  When  a  very  small  boy/'  he  says,  ''  there  was  no  character 
in  history  that  I  knew  so  well  as  Jesus.''  For  this  he  was  in  the 
mother's  debt.  But  he  "remembered  with  horror  and  a  quiver- 
ing of  the  flesh,"  the  torment  he  underwent  when  he  first 
found,  in  a  copy  of  the  Westminster  Catechism,  the  doctrines  of 
eternal  damnation  and  a  wrathfiil  God.  He  was  a  little  over 
six  when  he  fell  out  with  them. 

I  can  scarcely  think  without  a  shudder  of  the  terrible  effect  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  had  on  me*  How  many,  many  hours 
have  I  wept  with  terror  as  I  laid  on  my  bed  and  prayed,  till  between 
praying  and  weeping  sleep  gave  me  repose.  But  before  I  was  nine 
years  old  this  fear  weot  away,  and  I  saw  clearer  li^ht  in  the  goodness 
of  Qod.  But  for  years,  say  from  seven  to  ten,  I  said  my  prayers  with 
much  devotion,  I  think,  and  then  continued  to  repeat  "  Lord,  forgive 
my  sins,"  till  sleep  came  on  me.f 

Either  he  kept  the  doctrine  to  himself  as  something  horrible 
he  had  stumbled  over  in  his  play,  the  one  black  corner  in  the 
sunny  house,  or  else  father  and  mother  had  no  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  it  haunted  him.  This  experience  was  destined  to  be 
the  first  one  of  the  many  in  which  be  had  to  feel  his  way  alone. 
The  child  instinctively  hugged  the  bitter  moment  of  his  opening 
consciousness,  though  it  tore  him.  But  his  mother's  influence 
was  unimpaired ;  she  never  weaned  him.  He  was  not  thinking 
of  his  own  early  life  when  he  said,  many  years  later,  "  Some 
parents  have  a  strange  way  of  educating  their  children ;  they 

*  MS.  Sennon :  on  leaying  West  Boxbmy. 
t  Jovnal,  Jan.,  1889.    See  also  hi*  story  in  ^'Sennomi  of  Tfaeiam,"  p.  12tt. 
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take  the  breast  from  them  spiritually  as  well  as  oorporeally  ; 
they  do  not  train  them  up  in  love  but  in  fear/^ 

His  early  troubles  on  the  subject  of  immortality  are  thus 
described  in  a  letter  to  an  Irish  lady : — 

When  I  was  a  large  boy,  and  had  felt  more  than  I  had  reflected,  I 
heard  a  minister  preach  on  the  immortal  life.  He  told  the  arguments 
for  it,  said  thej  were  all  of  no  value,  guesses,  but  hardly  at  truth,  onlj 
a/%fr  it:  the  only  sufficient  proof  was  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
"doj  as  I  was^  I  saw  the  folly  of  that  as  an  argument  to  prove  a  uni- 
versal proposition;  but,  boy  as  I  was,  I  could  not  reason  the  matter  out, 
and  in  default  of  understanding  prove  my  immortality ;  so  I  felt  con- 
strained to  doubt,  almost  to  deny  it.  Some  weeks  passed  over,  weeks 
of  torment ;  at  last  spontaneous  nature  came  to  my  help ;  and  I  settled 
the  question,  not  intellectually  and  by  philosophy,  but  sentimentally^  in 
the  child's  way,  not  the  man's.  It  was  not  till  years  after  that  I  found 
ft  philosophy  that  satisfied  the  intellectual  demands  and  helped  me  to 
prove  it  to  myself. 

I  have  no  more  doubt  of  my  eternal  life— eternally  conseumt,  eternally 
progressive,  than  of  mv  present  and  mortal  condition.  But  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  anything  about  the,^>rm  of  that  life  or  its  conditions. 
Since  I  believe  the  entire  goodness  of  God,  which  you  so  beautifully 
speak  of,  I  have  no  fear— no  desire  to  know  more  about  the  form  of  the 
next  life,  or  rather  of  the  next  stage  of  this  life.  If  I  had  only  reason, 
which  cares  little  about  persons  and  deals  more  with  ideas,  I  should  not 
think,  I  suppose,  or  care  about  meeting  my  friends  in  the  next  stage  of 
life;  but  as  I  have  affections,  more  powerful,  too,  than  reason,  I  cannot 
douht  that  I  shall  see  and  know  my  friends  in  heaven.  Once  I  did 
not  think  so ;  but  at  the  grave's  mouth,  as  it  dosed  on  a  sister,  I  could 
not  doubt  where  my  logic  had  £&iled  me.  Nature  came  in  and  com- 
pleted her  work.* 

Nature  has  a  marvellous  faculty  of  turning  to  account  the 
'^  mumps  and  measles  "  of  childhood.  Her  aim  is  to  develope  or 
to  restore  the  spiritual  health.  Theodore  was*  saved  from  drugs 
and  quacking  ;  pure  air,  simple  habits,  and  a  loving  home  kept 
the  catechism  at  bay  ;  while  the  sensitive  soul,  which  had  its 
crises  almost  before  the  body  could  dispose  of  its  own,  threw  off 
the  maladies  which  so  seldom  recur.  He  grew  thus  in  power 
and  sensibility ;  and,  succeeding  these  keen  trials  of  his  natural 
vigour,  how  simple  and  comely  was  his  growth. 

In  the  traces  made  by  these  trials  awe  and  confidence  sprung 
up,  a  profound  conviction  that  a  divine  life  pervaded  all  things, 
and  an  unassailable  willingness  to  trust  in  it.  No  child  was 
ever  so  loyal  to  its  parents  as  his  soul  to  this  Father  whom  he 

*  Hay  5, 1848. 
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found  caring  for  the  country,  for  the  £irm  and  all  its  creatures, 
for  himself  among  them.  This  was  the  ground  of  his  future 
life.  This  positive  spiritual  enjoyment  was  so  great  in  him,  that 
his  mind  was  active  for  a  long  time  before  it  criticised  and 
rejected  the  ordinary  Unitarian  theology.  The  religion  of  his 
boyhood  grew  more  and  more  absorbing,  the  experience  of  suc- 
cessive years  deepened  it,  gifts  and  acquisitions  fell  sparkling 
into  its  clearness  and  were  seen  through  it,  all  the  while  theology 
touched  him  but  lightly  and  did  not  trouble  him.  His  views  at 
that  time  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  miracles  and 
inspiration,  when  pronounced  at  all,  were  not  given  with  much 
emphasis,  and  were  of  the  ordinary  kind,  as  we  shall  shortly  see. 

No  child  ever  had  a  purer  piety.  His  soul  was  open  night 
and  day  to  heavenly  influences.  He  and  his  visitant  knew  no 
frontier ;  and  he  lived  so  honestly,  without  tricks  and  lying, 
infested  by  no  habits,  untempted  even  by  simple  country  dissi- 
pations, so  homely  and  brotherly,  yet  so  remote,  that  his  soul 
never  seemed  to  suspect  that  men  could  have  other  homes. 
Nothing  stole  in  and  slammed  the  door  in  his  &ce.  It  was  wide 
open,  through  all  the  strife  and  bitterness  which  beset  his  ma- 
turity ;  but  the  dust  of  the  battle  never  rolled  up  to  dispute  the 
light  on  that  threshold.  In  1858,  preaching  to  the  Frogressiye 
Friends,  he  can  say : — 

I  have  swam  in  clear,  sweet  waters  all  my  days ;  and  if  sometimea 
they  were  a  little  cold,  and  the  stream  ran  adverse  and  something 
rough,  it  was  never  too  strong  to  be  breasted  and  swam  through.  From 
the  days  of  earliest  boyhood,  when  I  went  stumbling  through  the  grass, 
*'  as  merry  as  a  May  bee,"  up  to  the  grey-beard^  manhood  of  this 
time,  there  is  none  but  has  left  me  honey  in  the  hive  of  memory  that  I 
now  feed  on  for  present  delight.  When  I  recall  the  years  of  boyhood, 
youth,  early  manhood,  I  am  filled  with  a  sense  of  sweetness  and  wonder 
that  such  little  thinfi;s  can  make  a  mortal  so  exceedingly  rich !  But  I 
must  confess  that  the  chiefest  of  all  my  delights  is  still  the  religious. 
This  is  the  lowest  down,  the  inwardest  of  all — it  is  likewise  highest  up. 
What  delight  have  I  in  my  consciousness  of  God,  the  certainty  of  His 
protection,  of  His  infinite  love  P  God  loves  me  as  my  natural  mother 
never  did,  nor  could,  nor  can,  even  now,  with  the  added  beatitudes  of 
wellnigh  two-score  years  in  heaven.  How  the  rehgious  disposi- 
tion inclines  the  Uttle  boy  or  girl  to  veneration  and  gratitude, 
virtues  which  in  the  child  are  what  ^ood-breeding  is  in  the  full-grown 
gentleman,  giving  a  certain  air  of  noble  birth  and  well-bred  superiority  I 
There  is  a  Jacob's  ladder  for  our  yoimg  pilgrim,  whereon  he  goes  up 
from  his  earthly  mother,  who  manages  the  little  room  he  sleeps  in,  to 
the  dear  Heavenly  Mother,  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  who  is 
never  careful  nor  troubled  about  anything,  but  yet  cares  continually 
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for  tbe  great  housekeeping  of  all  the  world,  giving  likewise  to  her 
helored  even  in  their  sleep.  In  the  child  it  is  only  the  faint  twilight, 
the  beginning,  of  religion  which  you  take  notice  of,  like  the  voice  of 
Ihe  blue  bird  and  the  Phoebe,  coming  early  in  March,  but  only  as  a  pre- 
lude to  that  whole  summer  of  joyous  song  which,  when  tho  air  is 
delicate,  will  ere  long  gladden  ana  beautify  the  procreant  nest. 

This  is  a  form  of  piety,  springing  up,  like  a  form  of  polity 
suitable  for  a  new  world,  with  the  wild  flowers  at  Lexington. 
In  its  incense  there  is  no  smell  of  scented  ambergris,  but  rathei* 
the  smell  of  tbe  fresh  ground.  No  haggard  and  yellow-skinned 
mysticism,  fed  on  parchment  and  the  air  of  cells,  loving  God 
with  passion,  and  Christ  like  a  bridegroom,  straining  body  and 
language  to  the  point  of  tenuity  to  make  out  an  artificial  rap- 
ture :  no  doting  on  phrases  and  abnormal  ecstatic  conditions. 
The  free  west-wind  on  our  hill-sides  sweeps  off  this  calenture — 
the  east-veind,  strong  with  iodine  from  the  sea-weed,  sweeps  it 
out  of  the  healthy  boy  while  he  is  gathering  New-England 
flowers. 

It  freshened  what  it  swept  through,  and  whirled  nothing 
really  tender  away.  When  still  quite  young,  he  never  went  to 
a  new  place,  or  found  himself  in  a  wood  or  field  or  street 
striking'  to  his  sense,  or  not  visited  before,  without  indulging  in 
quiet  prayer  ;  "  for  the  unknovm  was  to  me  doubly  holy."  A 
natural  ascription  connected  places  and  incidents  with  the  great 
life  over  all.  He  said,  "  My  Father  in  heaven,"  at  every 
moment  of  awe,  joy,  or  pain.  •  Finding  a  scarce  flower  in  the 
wet  meadow,  inhaling  the  piny  odours,  seeing  first  the  spring 
blades  in  the  garden,  weeping  at  stories  of  Indian  captivities, 
basking  in  tbe  May  sun  at  the  top  of  the  ledge,  feeling  the 
mother's  he^rt  in  every  room  of  the  house, — no  trick  of  con- 
sciousness shut  up  the  word  he  had  with  God  about  it  all,  or 
hinted  that  a  word  would  be  highly  proper. 

We  have  seen  that  he  tried  at  first,  by  asking  the  Lord  to 
forgive  his  sins  when  he  had  none  "to  speak  of,"  to  pray  him- 
self into  the  conviction  that  his  nature  was  depraved,  and  that 
damnation  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered  in  tbe  days  of  his 
youth.  This  came  from  a  catechism  that  was  lying  about  the 
house.  These  old  bundles  of  rags  which  emigration  brings  over 
will  carry  infection  for  a  long  while.  Quarantine  and  a  thorough 
smoking  out  is  the  only  remedy.  Few  people  were  ever  less 
depraved  than  he,  or  carried  from  birth  a  will  and  temperament 
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more  sympathetic  for  pure  and  noble  things.  A  hasty  temper, 
almost  always  the  characteristic  of  sincere  and  morally  indig- 
nant persons,  but  sometimes  in  the  end  mistaken  for  sincerity  by 
them,  was  the  only  grave  fault  he  had  to  struggle  with.  No 
kind  of  physical  indulgence  ever  seemed  to  tempt  him  for  a 
moment.  He  caught  no  habits  from  coarse  boys,  and  his  ima- 
gination was  chaste  as  a  girl'a  Nothing  crept  into  him  through 
the  loop-hole  of  an  idle  moment.  When  he  was  not  at  work  in 
the  field,  or  tinkering  in  the  shop,  he  was  deep  in  a  book.  In 
his  day-dreams  he  looked  down  through  a  cool  well :  there  was 
the  blue  sky  at  the  bottom.  He  was  very  ambitious  to  perform 
all  his  tasks,  to  find  out  all  that  was  leamable,  to  put  the  best 
foot  foremost ;  but  the  gifts  of  others  only  stimulated  his  im- 
mense energy.  Later  he  has  been  accused  of  envying  distin- 
guished men ;  but  the  root  of  envy  was  never  in  him.  Not  a 
trace  of  it  can  be  found  in  the  recollections  of  school-mates  and 
kindred  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  intimates  of  his  boyhood 
testify  how  naive  and  kind  he  was.  Wrestling  is  a  favourite 
rural  fashion  of  testing  back  and  wind  :  he  wrestled  with  every 
mind,  and  openl}-  emulated  all  his  mates.  "  We  love  to  measure 
ourselves,"  he  said,  afterwards,  "that  we  may  know  our  power, 
and  approbation  is  welcome  as  assuring  us  of  success ;  but  the 
true  test  of  the  purity  of  our  feeling  is  whether  we  are  also 
rejoiced  to  see  another  receive  greater  approbation  for  a  better 
thing.  A  desire  of  future  fame  is  only  better  'than  that  of  pre- 
sent applause  as  it  is  an  appeal  to  mankind  in  its  sanity  and 
wisdom.  To  a  great  soul  the  presence  of  a  superior  is  the 
greatest  of  blessings."  *  Men  would  call  him  envious  because  he 
did  not  worship  their  superiors  as  his  own,  and  withheld  his 
consent  from  the  vicious  estimate  which  made  intelligence  more 
loveable  than  righteousness. 

But  as  a  boy  he  was  bashful,  painfully  conscious  of  a  certain 
awkwardness ;  and  would  underrate  himself  so  far  as  to  ask  his 
teacher  not  to  say  that  he  wrote  a  composition,  for  fear  that  his 
name  would  reduce  its  appreciable  value.  He  honestly  felt  it 
was  good  for  something,  and  honestly  doubted  that  he  was 
esteemed.  A  burning  flush  and  a  suffused  blue  eye  showed  how 
senffltive  he  was  to  praise  or  blame.     His  simple  delight  in 

*  Sotorday  Afternoon  CoiiTenatioiii,  held  with  memben  of  Ids  pariah.     Feb.  94, 
184». 
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praiae  was  as  distant  from  ordinary  egotism  as  sincere  praise 
itself  is.     Here  is  something  to  the  point,  of  his  own  record : — 

I  went  to  Boston — lectured  before  the  men  of  colour  upon  the  Signs 
of  the  Times.  I  hate  not  been  so  much  gratified  with  anj  applause 
received  this  long  time  as  to-night.  When  Mr.  Nell  announced  me, 
and  that,  too,  as  a  friend  of  mankind,  the  negroes  applauded.  I  was 
never  so  much  gratified  but  once  before ;  that  was  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  little  boy,  at  an  examination  of  the  district  school.  A  spectator, 
one  of  the  general  committee  of  the  town,  asked  my  father,  *^  Who 
was  that  fine  boy  who  spoke  up  so  smart  ?"  My  father  said,  "  Oh, 
that  is  one  of  my  boys,  the  youns^est."  When  my  father  told  it  at 
home  that  John  Murray  had  asked  -bo,  I  felt  a  deep  joy,  not  so  much 
ibr  my  own  sake  as  for  the  satisfaction  it  seemed  to  give  my  father.  I 
like  this  applause  that  comes  up  in  the  deep  ground-tones  or  humanity ; 
all  other  Icare  little  for — '*  it  plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to 
the  heart,"  I  don't  think  I  could  withstand  a  righteous  condemnation 
—not  !.• 

This  simple  disposition,  content  with  sympathy,  and  influ- 
enced only  by  the  glory  of  knowing  true  things  and  of  being 
true  to  them,  never  changed.  The  boy  never  told  a  lie  or  com- 
mitted a  meanness.  He  grew  hot  all  over  at  hearing  of  wrongs, 
at  witnessing  slights ;  so  he  did  sometimes  when  contemptuously 
slighted.  He  was  combative  to  defend,  but  never  known  to  •  be 
aggressive.  His  courage  was  above  suspicion,  being  the  frank- 
ness of  his  moral  sense  in  action.  He  was  a  rigid  boy,  but 
never  took  airs  among  freer  companions;  no  one  was  more 
tolerant  of  infirmities  and  angry  with  malice  and  chicane.  His 
worst  ambitions  were  proud  motions  which  his  mind  made  in 
the  first  self-consciousness  of  its  great  energies,  as  it  were,  like 
a  young  athlete,  with  short,  scornful  lip,  superbly  testing  his 
symmetry  and  power.  Then  he  thought  he  might  become  what 
he  pleased,  and  visions  of  legal  and  political  renown  enchanted 
him  for  awhile.  But  such  dreams  could  not  for  long  beguile 
bis  manly  and  unselfish  heart.  He  shrank  fi'om  seeking  any- 
thing for  himself  but  a  place  to  work  in,  though  be  was  early 
conscious  that  he  had  a  great  capacity  for  work^  and  lofty  aims 
that  would  chafe  in  any  low  or  dull  routine.  He  sometimes 
said  what  he  thought  about  this,  as  about  everything  else  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  strength  often  surged  within  him  like 
a  passion,  and  shook  his  temperate  bounds  till  they  trembled. 
In  no  respect  did  the  man  change  from  this,  excepting  that  the 
controversies,  which  might  be  expected  to  unmask  his  testy 

•  Journal,  Nov.  19, 1844. 
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humour^  brought  otit  instead  his  warlike  dispositicNii,  aad  wokt 
iip^  an  indignant  sincerity ;  but  there  was  no  place  for  mere 
•toudiiness  in  bis  formidable  wrath. 

He  could  not  pray  himself  into  the  belief  that  he-was  a  great 
sinner  for  a  boy.  The  first  hypocrisy  which  sui'prised  him  in  the 
venerable  garb  of  religion  was  the  only  one  of  his  life,  and  in 
disposing  of  it  his  soul  began  its  free,  organic  growth.  If  w» 
know  what  a  boy  is,  we  can  anticipate  how  he  will  talk  about 
sin  when  he  is  a  man;  for  whatever  sin  itself  may  be,  the 
human  statements  of  the  fact  will  always  betray  a  diversity  in 
the.  mode  of  contemplating  it.  The  practical  contrast  between  a 
•virtuous  and  a  vicious  life  is  plain  enough :  virtue  seems  normal 
and  appropriate  to  man,  and  vice  is  constantly  threatening  the 
general  health  and  order ;  but  what  is  the  essential  ground  of 
vice,  and  what  is  its  purpose  ?  There  must  be  some  reason  for 
the  contradictory  theories  which  try  to  answer  those  questions. 
The  disputants  mutually  accuse  each  other  of  ignorance  of 
spiritual  laws:  those  who  japan  their  systems  with  scriptural 
phrases,  complain  that  their  opponents  will  not  accept  the  Bible 
theory  of  sin ;  but  the  scripturalists  themselves  agree  only  in  a 
liberal  use  of  the  japanning.  Human  natmre  is  intrinsically 
bad,  because  the  divine  nature  premeditated  sin  ;  yet  it  is  not 
inconsistent  to  declare  that  sin  is  enmity  towards  God,  who 
predestined  it — ^something  devilish.  Man  has  altogether  gone 
astray ;  his  nature  is  a  corrupt  root,  his  will  is  not  normally 
inclined  to  health ;  there  is  no  good  in  him,  or,  if  there  is,  it 
is  dontinually  at  the  mercy  of  a  lower  law.  This  is  scene- 
painting,  and  not  definition.  When  compelled  to  weigh  in  nice 
scales  these  phrases,  that  their  essential  value  may  be  tested  and 
represented  in  spiritual  equivalents,  believers  in  depravity  quarrel 
about  their  &vourite  word,  because  they  really  estimate  moral 
evil  by  their  own  temperament  and  moral  condition.  The 
scriptural  agreement  is  merely  forced  by  the  preconception  of 
an  iniallible  and  supernaturally-inspired  Book  ;  so  that  many  a 
liberal  disposition  goes  up  and  down  yelling  in  war^-paint,  and 
flourishing  tomahawks  of  texts.  Especially  if  pantheists  and 
naturalists  are  suspected  to  be  settling  in  the  neighbourhood* 
and  threaten  to  encroach  upon  their  hunting-grounds,  every 
shade  of  orthodoxy  rallies,  and  Vermillion  uniforms  the  league. 
If  anybody  is  found  who  speculates  a  way  of  escape  for  the 
Infinite  Goodness  from  complicity  with  moral  evil,  the  dull  texts 
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lain  upon  bis  head.  The  effort  is  attributed  to  depravity  itself 
seeking  for  immunity.  He  has  personal  reasons  for  surmising 
that  every  bad  act  is  only  an  inchoate  good  one ;  or,  that  evil  is 
goodness  underdone;  or,  that  it  is  the  schoolmaster  bringing  men 
to  knowledge  and  self-consciousness ;  or,  that  the  Divine  Im- 
partiality digests  all  actions  into  healthy  history;  or,  that  a 
developing  God  feels  his  way  fiom  stage  to  stage  of  matter^ 
dioosing  thus  gradually  to  eliminate  its  coarseness,  clearly  seeing 
the  end  of  beauty ;  or,  that  all  treating  is  but  a  coming  to  self* 
consciousness  of  the  primeeval  mind  through  difficulties.  But 
ibe  feeling  which  invents  such  statements  is  a  pure  one ;  the 
conviction  that  human  nature  is  intrinsically  good  because. th# 
divine  nature  is  absolutely  perfect^  go^  masquerading  in 
them  all. 

In  the  meantime,  both  orthodox  and  liberal  will  show  tb^ 
colour  of  the  leaf  on  which  tbey  feed.  The  black  and  passionate 
temperament  will  speak  of  moral  evil  in  the  Bible's  most  sombre 
language — ^the  &dr  transparent  disposition  will  borrow  the  most 
innocent  and  optimistic  text&  Some  natures  grow  with  all  the 
simplicity  and  fragrance  of  a  flower,  drawing  only  limpid  sap 
from  the  Uack  eartb,  conscious  of  passion  by  report  alone.  The 
pulse  is  even,  the  flesh  is  always  cool,  the  eyes  seraia  Their 
&nlts  have  no  malignity,  the  will  is  always  disposed  to  defer- 
ence, the  imagination  secretes  no  acrid  and  petulant  imageso 
The  poisonous  elements  of  life  seem  unconsciously  rejected  by 
this  frank  and  florid  organization.  It  never  can  recollect  any 
crisis  such  as  the  theologians  call  a  change  of  hearty  and  never 
desires  it,  except  when  infected  sentimentally  by  a  revival 
Nothing  may  be  very  deep,  but  everything  has  been  natural— -i^ 
sense  of  dependence,  a  preference  for  cleanly  and  honest  wayS| 
a  love  of  duty.  There  was  nothing  insurrectionary  in  the  pi* 
mitive  motive.  , 

'  But  other  natjures  have  inherited  the  element  of  an  internal 
conflict  Tbey  always  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  learning 
to  tell  tiie  lanth^  to  keep  the  peace,  to  repress  envious  feelings ; 
their  fismcy  is  precocious,  and  curiously  anticipates  the  secrets  of 
lif^  and  is  tormented  with  day-dreams  of  love  or  ambition. 
They  &11  into  bad  habits ;  have  wretched  seasons  o£  remorse^ 
which  alternate  with  indulgence ;  they  are  secretive,  and  have  a 
touch  of  the  demoniacal  They  are  selfish,  or  hypocritical,  ot 
vindictive^  or  treacherous^  or  sensual,  or  prood^  or  alLof  thesei 
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aocording  to  the  quantitive  relations  of  their  passions  and  aflfec- 
tions..  But  their  growth  is  more  like  the  campaign  of  two 
armies  than  the  silent  ripening  of  summer  nights  and  days. 
They  have  to  fight  for  every  inch  of  ground  they  occupy. 
*  The  first  class  speaks  of  sin  blandly,  except  when  horror- 
stricken  at  the  sight  of  it,  or  conventionally  taught  to  use  the 
scripture  terms.  Clergymen  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  intellec- 
tually committed  to  human  depravity  and  the  concurrent  doc- 
trines; but  their  inmost  feeling  never  preaches  it.  Both  the 
pure  and  the  passionate  who  live  where  the  doctrine  has  its  fiill 
traditional  sweep,  and  is  not  Vigorously  criticised,  will  accept  it.* 
Gentle  young  people  will  sometimes  appear  to  suffer  under  con- 
viction of  sin.  It  is  the  sin  of  a  traditional  theology  rioting  in 
morbid  conditions  of  the  mind  or  body.  If  they  become  clergy* 
men,  and  continue  their  bad  health,  they  will  continue  to  use  bad 
language  and  defame  human  nature.  But  their  sweet  and  blame- 
less life  totters  under  the  ponderous  phrases  and  shoots  naive 
glances  at  the  listeners. 

The  people  who  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  their  passions 
will  remember  their  personal  discomfort  when  they  speak  of  moral 
evil.  If  they  change  their  whole  course  of  life,  clean  out  their 
fimcies,  and  banish  their  ambitions,  they  will  estimate  sin  at  the 
rate  of  effort  and  suffering  they  have  endured.  A  clergyman 
who  has  lived  a  rather  stormy  youth  will,  if  he  has  talent  and 
dramatic  power,  astonish  an  audience  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
demoniacal  element,  and  convince  them  for  a  while  that  neither 
in  himself  nor  in  them  is  there  one  good  thing.  And  how  many 
good  things  he  will  say  I  Whatever  faithfully  repeats  a  per- 
sonal experience  is  useful  to  men.  But  if  a  bad  experience  sets 
up  to  be  a  system  of  the  univet^,  and  to  represent  a  divine  in. 
tention  that  omits  no  soul,  it  is  a  hideous  idol,  and  the  pulpit  its 
lumbering  car  in  which  it  overrides  all  natural  distinctions. 

Now,  between  talking  about  moral  evil,  making  one's  personal 

*  After  reading  Miller^s  Jjife  of  JonAtliaii  Bdwards,  Mr.  Parker  reoorda  Hia  impreasioxL 
''  A  moat  remarkable  child,  youth  and  man,  mild,  gentle  and  moat  lovely.  How  such  a 
person  must  hare  revolted,  naturally,  from  the  stern,  sonr  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  How 
nis  heart  must  bleed  before  it  could  admit  the  dreadful  doctrines — total  depravity  and 
eternal  damnation,  and  the  like.  Oh  I  if  they  wrung  his  soul  as  they  have  wrung  mine, 
it  must  have  bled."  Bdwards's  aoeonnt  of  the  developing  of  Ms- spiritual  life,  which  he 
calls  his  conversion,  has  hardly  a  trace  of  these  doctrines,  though  there  is  a  free  use  of 
the  conventional  phrases.  With  animal  spirits  and  a  robuster  frame,  his  sense  of  his 
own  wickedness  would  have  considerably  diminished. 

Mr.  Pkrker  copied,  for  his  own  use,  many  of  the  resolutionB  which  Jonathan  Edwardf 
mote  down  before  he  was  20l 
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esperienoe  a  subject  of  rhetoric,  and  defining  the  faci  itself,  there  is 
a  vast  difference.  The  latter  can  only  be  approximately  done  by 
knowledge,  as  it  subsidizes  physical  and  moral  science,  and  their 
analysis  of  human  actions.  The  phenomena  of  moral  evil  are, 
like  all  other  phenomena,  subjects  for  a  scientific  investigation, 
that  is^  a  complete  observation  of  the  inner  and  the  outer  man 
— indnding  his  locality,  climate,  culture,  and  circumstances.  But 
anybody  can  talk  about  moral  evil,  from  tradition  and  from  feel- 
iJQg.  The  contradictory  language  which  people  equally  sincere 
make  use  of  in  their  attempts  to  speak  of  moral  evil,  is  owing 
to  their  want  of  precise  inductions  from  a  sufficient  number  of 
&cte  ;  in  other  words,  to  their  want  of  knowledge.  And  be* ' 
lievoB  of  every  shade  of  liberality  think  that  they  furnish  a 
portable  defipition  of  sin,  when  in  reality  they  are  only  express- 
ing themselves  ;  their  phrases  are  the  net  result  of  all  their  cha- 
ractaistics,  or  else  a  mere  repetition  of  the  tradition  current  in 
their  circles. .  Allowing  for  disturbances,  such  as  artificial  teach- 
ing, and  the  truculent  sentimentaliBm  of  conferences  and  revivals^ 
it  is  true  that  the  bias  of  a  man's  youth  will  decide  his  concep- 
tion of  the  fact  of  sin. 

Mr.  Parker  was  healthily  built,  within  and  without,  open  to 
the  air  and  sun,  with  no  uncanny  corners  to  catch  dirt  and 
vermin,  and  not  a  single  rat-hole  in  the  whole  house.  He  shrank 
from  vicious  and  slatternly  habits,  but  knew  perfectly  well  that  he 
bad  neither.  So  that  he  could  not  pray  against  the  whole  sin- 
cerity of  his  nature  in  favour  of  any  dogmatic  statement  of  evil 
At  first  he  tried  to  force  a  conviction  that  in  sin  did  his  mother 
concdve  him  ;  but  the  ingenuous  boy  learned,  through  much  weep- 
ing, a  holier  feeling  concerning  himself  and  his  mother.  The 
unnatural  attempt  at  last  gave  way  to  a  sense  of  the  Infinite  Love, 
which  kept  hiB  mind  and  heart  bathed  in  health  until  maturer 
knowledge  opened  the  question  again,  as  we  shall  see,  when  the 
fiusts  of  evil  challenged  his  youthful  sentiment,  and  the  under- 
standing and  the  moral  disposition  came  to  terms.  But  a  tem- 
perament undisturbed  by  the  grosser  impulses,  full  of  warmth  at 
feeling  or  perceiving  wrong,  neither  secretive  nor  selfish,  but 
magnanimous,  indignant,  plain-spoken,  ruled  by  a  very  fastidious 
conscience,  and  penetrated  by  a  tender  piety,— this  controlled  his 
future  treatment  of  evil  and  his  views  of  sin. 

But  he  was  very  early  sensitive  to  the  qualities  of  actions  and 
feelinga     It  was  almost  a  morbid  delicacy,  such  as  we  find  in 
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weaker  natures  the  cause  of  a  precocious  myaticisin  or  ultras 
Calvinistio  views.  Examples  of  this  disease  are  sometimes 
paraded,  in  the  interest  of  a  preternatural  theology,  as  evidences 
of  early  conversions  from  nature  to  grace.  If  this  spiritual 
sensibility  in  the  little  Theodore  had  not  been  vigorously  matched 
by  a  promising  digestion,  or  if  the  family  inheritance  of  con- 
sumption had  developed  earlier,  the  catechism  might  have  done 
him  some  damage,  and  his  clear  strong  soul  might  have  had  a 
harder  conflict.  Stalwart  trappers  will  sometimes  get  debilitated 
by  swamp  mists,  scurvy  &re,  and  Indians.  But  Theodore  came 
off  embrowned,  elastic,  far-sighted,  tenacious  on  the  war-traiL 
The  early  trial  taught  him  betimes  the  great  secret  of  successful 
warfare,  to  reduce  your  baggage  to  its  effective  minimum.  He 
was  trained  to  dispense  with  the  doctrinal  impediments,  and 
went  into  life  carrying  rations  sufficient  for  the  march. 

Here  he  records  an  opportunity  he  had  to  attempt  shouldering 
innate  enmity  and  a  perverse  will.  It  is  from  a  letter  to  a 
friend. 

Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  the  earliest  fact  of  consciousness  I  ever  felt 
pained  at  P  When  in  mj  4th  year  my  father  had  a  neighbour,  Deacon 
Steams,  come  to  kill  a  calf.  My  father  would  not  do  it  himself,  as 
other  farmers  did.  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  butchery ;  but  after 
it  was  all  over,  the  Deacon,  who  had  lost  all  bis  children,  asked  me  who 
I  loved  best?  "Papa."  "What!  Better  than  yourself?"  "Tes, 
sir."  "  But,"  said  my  father,  "  if  one  of  us  must  take  a  whipping, 
which  would  you  rather  should  have  the  blows  ?  "  I  9aid  nothing,  but 
wondered  and  wondered  why  I  should  prefer  that  he  should  have  the 
blows  and  not  I.  The  &ct  was  plain,  and  plainly  selfish,  and,  it 
seemed  to  me,  wicked.  Yet  I  could  not  help  the  feeling.  It  tormented 
me  for  weeks  in  my  long  clothes. 

Long  clothes  are  certainly  embarrassing,  especially  in  the  pur- 
suit  of  truth.  Many  a  seeker  trips  himself  up  and  lies  a  mere 
heap  of  clothing  by  the  way ;  but  Theodore  soon  got  out  of 
long  clothes,  and  had  a  suit  of  lasting,  for  aU  work,  comfortable 
to  the  sturdy  limbs  and  delicate  perceptions. 

Here  is  a  reminiscence  which  findis  its  place  in  this  period  of 
childhood.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  a  divinity 
classmate  in  1839. 

Death  is  no  more  to  a  man  than  the  change  from  the  infant's  "  long- 
doth^s"  to  the  "frock  and  trousers"  of  the  boy.  I  understand, 
therefore,  why  Swedenborg  found  men  in  tbe  other  world  who  had 
forgotten  all  about  tbeir  death ;  in  a'word,  did  not  remember  they  had 
ever  died.    Perhaps  most  men  do  not  remember  anything  about  their 
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change  ftam  baby-clothes  to  the  boy's  dress.  I  baye  not  foif  ottea  all 
about  my  change  of  dress.  I  remember  that  I  cried,  and  stiniggled 
most  lustily  against  the  new  dress  ;  and  when  my  legs  were  squeezed 
into  their  new  envelopes,  I  was  so  ashamed  that  I  went  into  the  fields 
to  hide  myself.  I  doubt  that  I  should  complain  half  so  much  if  death 
were  to  come  with  the  new  suit,  and  tell  me  to  lay  aside  my  rags. 

Out  of  school  there  were  various  jobs  for  him  about  the 
house ;  he  became  a  working  member  of  the  family  as  soon  as 
he  could  steady  himself  upon  two  stout  legs.  All  the  chips 
must  be  picked  up,  to  begin  with  ;  then  he  had  wood  to  bring 
in,  pretty  soon  to  drive  the  cows  to  pasture,  carry  grain  to  the 
horse,  and  "  nuha  of  com  to  the  oxen."  His  father  was  very 
fond  of  animals,  a  dose  observer  of  their  habits ;  he  had  a  re- 
spectful way  of  treating  them,  which  taught  his  children  to  show 
kindness  to  every  ^imated  form.  He  always  prevented  them 
from  witnessing  any  slaughtering  operation.  In  the  workshop 
Theodore  learned  to  hold  the  chalk-line,  to  know  the  different 
tools  and  fetch  them.  He  loved  to  make  things,  and  became 
very  expert ;  for  he  had  a  fitting  and  joining  faculty  not  even- 
tually to  be  limited  by  glue  and  scantling. 

Across  the  meadow  he  went  to  that  little  brown  district 
school-house ;  for  he  did  not  fancy  following  the  cart-path  into 
the  turnpike,  but  saved  time  by  putting  stepping-stones  across 
the  brook.  School  was  kept  for  the  smallest  children  twelve  or 
sixteen  weeks  in  spring  and  summer ;  the  winter  term  was  twelve 
weeks  long.  For  a  year  or  two  Theodore  went  to  school  both 
summer  and  winter,  but  after  1817-18  only  in  winter.  He 
trudged  off  alone,  or  in  bad  weather  was  carried  round,  with  a 
well-conned  lesson,  and  a  heart  full  of  the  new  surmises  of  his 
conscience.  . 

He  was  about  six  years  of  age  when  he  begun  to  go  to  this 
public  school.  Oliver  Locke  was  the  male  teacher,  and  "Aunt 
Pattie "  (Mary  Smith)  the  female.  He  was  in  Aunt  Pattie's 
department  John  Hastings  succeeded  in  1818.  Theodore, 
then  eight  years  old,  dearly  loved  play,  and  was  never  left  out  of 
any  game.  Bat  and  ball,  bows  and  arrows,  and  pop-guns,  were 
successively  rages.  When  pop-guns  came  in,  he  got  his  elder 
brother  to  construct  one  of  the  largest  calibre,  which  he  took  to 
school.  Till  its  range  and  effect  were  tested,  he  was  very  miser- 
able ;  his  young  idea  refused  to  shoot.  Promptly,  to  solve  the 
pain  of  a  divided  duty,  he  let  it  off.     "  Who  fired  that  gun  f 
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Theodore's  lipe  were  spelling  words  with  prodigious  abandonmeni. 
Presently,  however,  his  desii-e  again  overcame  him — ^for  such  a 
sonorous  pop-gun  who  would  not  brave  the  ferule — off  it  went, 
just  as  John  Hastings  happened  to  look  up.-  Alas  !  the  reckless 
gunner,  with  his  own  hands,  must  consign  his  piece  to  the  stove, 
where  it  crackled  pitilessly  to  a  reprimand. 

His  pop-gun  was  always  of  the  biggest,  for  his  mark  was  &r 
and  high. 

He  was  never  unpopular  with  his  schoolmates,  but  they  stood 
somewhat  in  awe  of  him,  partly  on  account  of  his  quantity  of 
character,  and  partly  because  he  was  so  keen  for  the  ridiculous, 
and  had  such  overwhelming  powers  of  mimiciy ;  the  gait,  ges* 
ture,  tone  of  voice  and  pet  phrases,  even  the  habit  of  thinking, 
and  the  average  opinions  of  a  person,  were  all  faithfully  re* 
produced  by  him.  This  talent  was  afterwards  the  delight  of 
intimates  in  the  study  at  West  Boxbury  and  in  Exeter  Place, 
where  politicians,  professors,  and  clergymen  slid,  without  extenu- 
ation or  malice,  through  the  dissolving  views  of  his  hilarious 
hours. 

His  weight  of  character  was  once  well  shown  when  he  was 
hardly  nine  ;  an  old  farmer  came  to  the  school-house  to  complain 
of  some  trick  which  tfbe  boys  had  played  with  his  horse  and 
wagon.  His  rage  was  not  to  be  appeased  without  a  victim. 
But  the  master,  after  asking  one  or  two,  came  to  Theodore,  and 
said,  "  Theodore,  do  you  know  anything  about  this  ? "  Theo- 
dore got  up  and  quietly  remarked,  '^  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it,  sir."  There  was  gravity  enough  in  the  reply  for  a  complete 
outfit ;  all  the  little  fellows,  culprits  included,  received  their 
allowance,  and  the  old  man  went  away  impressed  with  the  col- 
lective innocence. 

He  was  apt  to  be  rough  at  play,  and  to  tumble  his  comrades 
about  in  a  shaggy  fashion,  as  if  with  great,  humorous  paws ; 
but  he  never  bulUed  or  wilfiiUy  vexed  them.  All  his  strength 
was  awkward  then,  but  not  unkind.  And  there  was  always  in 
the  school  a  wholesome  sense  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  any- 
body "  put  upon."  Still  we  do  not  hear  that  he  had  lovers ; 
and  if  there  were  any  who  looked  at  him  through  devoted  eyes, 
his  glances  repaid  only  protection  and  humanity.  The  little  eyes 
did  not  meet  his  at  a  level,  yet  his  never  ceased  to  go  hungering 
fi)r  their  mates. 

When  Theodore  was  only  eight,  he  was  called  one  of  the 
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greatest  readers  in  the  town.  His  &ther  owned  a  share  in  the 
*' Social  Library/'  and  was  a  devourer  of  books.  Instead  of 
visiting  his  neighbours  when  work  was  done,  he  sat  down  with 
his  fiunily  around  the  dining  table,  where  all  quietly  read.  The 
women  mended  and  darned  the  stockings  at  the  same*  table,  and 
the  fiither  read  aloud  what  struck  him.  The  old  grandmother 
sat  in  the  flickering  fire-light — the  past  flickered  in  her  mind. 
Much  was  learned  in  these  winter  evenings.  Father  and  mother 
taught  far  beyond  the  school ;  they  taught  Theodore  to  be 
corioas  about  human  affairs,  and  the  characters  of  famous  men. 
He  became  such  a  glib  expositor  of  the  current  politics,  that  older 
people  liked  to  draw  him  out  by  pretended  opposition ;  then  his 
opinion  grew  ardent  enough.  But  he  also  had  books  of  his  own 
to  read,  which  his  father  brought  him  from  the  library. 

When  a  little  boy,  lUi  old  man  overtook  me  goin^^  to  school,  and 
walked  a  mile  with  me.  He  told  me  what  it  was  posssible  for  a  bright 
boy  to  do  and  to  he — what  I  might  do  and  be ;  it  had  a  great  influence 
on  me.    I  be£;an  to  think  I  '*  might  be  somebodj." 

Homer  and  Plutarch  I  read  before  I  was  eight ;  BoUin's  Ancient 
History  about  the  same  time ;  and  lots  of  histories,  with  all  the  poetry 
I  could  find,  before  ten.  I  took  to  metaphysics  about  eleven  or 
twelve. 

We  had  in  the  family  some  MS.  histories  of  the  Segur  family,  and 
their  captivity  among  the  Indians ;  also  Mrs.  Browlandson's  adventures. 
Mother  knew  by  heart  many  famHy  histories  of  the  old  New-England 
times,  and  used  to  tell  them  to  me.  We  had  also  a  folio  volume  of 
travels  in  the  Levant,  which  interested  me  much,  as  soon  as  I  could 
read,  and  to  this  day ;  father  and  mother  always  read  the  books  first, 
and  examined  me  in  everv  book  I  read.  If  I  could  not  give  a  good 
account  of  it,  I  must  not  have  another  till  I  could  satisfy  the  rigorous 
demands  of  father. 

I  began  to  write  verses  at  eight,  and  could  repeat  at  ten  a  poem  of 
500  or  1000  lines  after  a  single  reading,  or  a  song  from  hearing  it  once. 
I  used  to  commit  the  hymns  which  the  minister  was  reading,  and  before 
the  choir  began  to  sing. 

At  ten  I  made  a  catalogue  of  all  the  vegetable  productions,  trees, 
and  shrubs,  which  grew  upon  the  £&rm ;  there  were  many  of  which  I 
could  not  find  the  names,  so  I  invented  them — fanciful  enough. 

We  had  a  copy  of  Morse's  large  Geographv,  which  helped  me  a  good 
deal,  and  a  folio  copy  of  Evelyn's  celebrated  Sylva.  It  was  a  great 
treasure  to  me ;  it  contained  bits  of  poetry  too,  which  delighted  me^ 
passages  from  Tusser  and  Chaucer,  which  I  had  not  seen  before. 

Mr.  Lyman's  garden,  at  Walfcbam,  filled  me  with  admiration  at  the 
rare  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs,  which  I  did  not  know.  I  went  there 
when  twelve  or  thirteen*  Then  the  foreign  fruits  which  I  saw  at  my 
first  visit  to  Boston,  the  tropical  husks  and  leaves  which  came  wrapped 
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« 
around  bales  of  merohandkey  tea-chests,  and  otbor  boxes,  stimidaied 
my  love  of  nature  still  more. 

I  used  to  inquire  after  the  conformation  of  the  bills  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  which  I  had  never  seen.  In  my  neighbourhood  tliey 
all  had  their  steep  sides  towards  the  south  and  east.  I  always  asked 
boys — and  men  when  I  dared-^who  came  from  a  distance,  if  it  were  so 
in  their  country.  I  common^  got  the  answer^  ''  /  den  know.^*  An 
Englishman  told  me  about  the  [Teat  mounds  in  Biitain,  which  I  could 
not  account  for.  I  got  together  all  the  odd  stones,  4&c.,  I  could  find. 
A  neighbour  once  brought  me  in  my  fourteenth  year  a  bit  of  brown 
oxide  of  manganese,  which  abounded  on  the  farm  of  his  son  in 
Vermont,  and  wanted  to  know  what  it  was.  It  took  me  a  day  or  two 
to  find  out,  with  the  rude  chemical  apparatus  I  had  made ;  but  I  did 
— and  told  him,  to  the  amusement  of  the  neighbours. 

At  ten  I  began  to  study  Latin.  This  continued  five  winters,  in 
which  time  I  read  the  usual  elementary  books,  with  Virgil,  Cicero's 
Select  Orations  and  Sallust.  I  began  Greek  at  eleven.  Natural 
Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry  and  Ehetoric  I  studied  by  myself. 
Astronomy  had  always  interested  me  much.  When  twelve  years  old 
I  once  saw  the  crescent  form  of  Venus  with  my  naked  eye.  It  amaeed 
me.  Nobody  else  could  see  it;  father  was  not  at  home.  Nobody 
knew  that  the  planets  exhibit  this  form.  So  I  hunted  after  a  book  on 
Astronomy,  ana  got  it  firom  the  schoolmaster,  and  found  out  the  fact 
and  its  reason. 

His  first  school  composition  was  on  **  The  Stajry  Heavens  ;'^ 
the  teacher  found  fault  with  it — that  it  was  too  short- 

In  the  summer  "  nooning,"  when  the  hands  were  lolling  in 
the  shade,  Theodore  took  out  his  book,  and  kept  tilling  and 
sowing  while  others  sleptw  He  never  shirked  his  chores  of  work, 
but  the  book  came  into  all  lawful  intervals. 

The  father  was  too  poor  to  buy  many  books.  Theodore  must 
find  his  own  methods  to  appease  this  ravening  for  knowledge. 
He  early  began  to  help  himself  to  what  he  wanted.  Nothing 
was  strong  enough  to  dull  for  a  moment  this  instinctive  necessity 
of  his  mind — ^no  amusement,  no  accomplishment.  Dancing  cost 
too  much  to  learn,  though  it  was  thought  highly  o^  and  country 
balls  were  courtly  occasions.  But  money  must  be  saved  for 
books.  With  the  proceeds  of  a  whortleberrying  campaign  in 
1822,  he  bought  his  first  book.  He  had  to  carry  the  berries  to 
Boston  for  sale ;  so  the  city  purchased  the  incunabulum  of  the 
noble  library  of  11,000  volumes^  which  he  bequeathed  to  it  at 
last 

In  1820,  William  H.  White,  afterwards  a  highly-esteemed 
Unitarian  clergyman,  took  the  South  'District  school  at  Lexing- 
ton, and  taught  there  two  winters.     He  saw  the  ambition  and 
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capacity  of  Theodore,  and  led  bim  along  with  tbe  tenderest  sym- 
pathy.  Nothing  but  English  studies  were  pursued  in  the  school ; 
but  Mr.  White  volunteered  to  teach  him  Latin,  and  aflerwards 
Greek. 

The  "  Historia  Sacra  "'  was  his  first  Latin  book,  with  Smith's 
Latin  Grammar  and  Young's  Dictionary  for  help,  all  of  them  long 
out  of  print,  and  replaced  by  better  books.  He  became  very  much 
attached  to  Mr.  White,  and  years  after  used  to  write  him  tender 
and  grateful  letters. 

I  shall  never  cease  to  thank  you  for  etartinff  me  in  Latin,*  and  in 
Greek  too,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  how  I  hid  inj  head  in  the  bed-clothes 
and  cried — for  I  was  sick  then,  and  could  not  rise — when  thej  told  me 
that  you  would  not  keep  school  next  winter,  hut  a  stranger  was 
coming. 

The  stranger  was  Mr.  George  Fiske,  who  kept  it  for  three 
winters,  and  of  whom  it  is  told,  that  happening  to  misquote 
scriptore  one  morning,  Theodore  rose  in  his  seat^  and  put  him 
right,  much  to  the  edification  of  the  school.  The  boy's  memory 
already  promised  the  vigour  and  capaciousness  which  afterwards 
brought  home  and  warehoused  such  vaiied  spoils.  The  teachers 
used  to  extol  his  memory  first,  and  his  rapid  acquisition  next. 

Now  let  us  see  how  much  schooling  he  received.  Eleven 
weeks  each  winter,  from  1817  to  1827,  and  two  summer  tei-ms, 
fitHn  1817  to  1819.  At  16  years  of  aga,  he  had  one  quarter 
at  the  Lexington  Academy.  That  was  all.  Algebra  was  added 
to  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Academy.  He  mastered  Colbum's 
AJ^ebra  in  20  days.  In  the  winter  of  1 827,  being  then  1 7,  he 
b^i;an  to  teach  :  the  first  winter,  a  district  school  in  Quincy,  the 
second  in  North  Lexington,  the  third  in  Concord,  and  the  fourth 
in  Waltham,  working  on  the  fisum  and  in  the  shop  the  resH  of 
tbe  year.  The  farmers  used  to  reckon  tiiat  the  work  their  boys 
eoold  do  in  the  winter  season  was  about  equal  to  the  cost  of 
their  board ;  there  was  no  objection,  then,  if  they  wanted  to 

*  He  was  nadj  eaoagli  to  leam  Latin ;.  for  a  Catholic  cradle-hymn,  which  he  found  in 
an  old  raagasine  when  he  was  hatdly  seyen,  had  tormented  him  a  good  deal.  Nohody 
ftroand  him  ooold  nnTock  the  mygtery,  only  his  brother  told  him  it  was  Latin.  The  word 
'*Jesa"  filled  him  with  an  intense  desire  to  know  the  meaning.  Almost  forty  years 
■Iter  be  fell  in  with  it  again,  and  thus  translated  it  :-* 

Dormi  Jesu— mater  ridet  Slumber,  Jesu— mother  smileth 

Que  tarn  dulcem  somnum  videt ;  As  sweet  sleep  her  babe  beguileth, 

normi,  Jesu,  bkndule  i  Darling  Jesu,  go  to  sleep  I 

8i  non  dormis  mater  plorat,  If  art  waking  mother  moumeth. 

Inter  fiUi  oantaos  orat.  Singing,  as  her  spindle  tnmeth, 

Blande  Ten!  somnule..  *'Q«ntiy,  little  slumber  oroep.*' 
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leave  home,  Bat  if  Theodore  taught  school  during  any  other 
weeks  of  the  year,  or  left  home  to  make  a  visit,  he  hired  a  man 
to  take  his  plaoe  and  work  on  the  farm.  So  he  did  when  he 
left  home  finally,  at  the  age  of  1 9  :  for  two  years,  till  he  waa 
21,  he  furnished  his  fisither  with  a  labourer. 

At  17  he  began  to  trai/a,  with  what  recollections  of  Lexington 
Green  and  Captain  Parker  we  may  imagine.  He  was  very  active 
and  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  his  military  duties,  was  clerk 
of  the  company,  and  rose  even  to  the  grandeur  of  a  lieutenancy, 
or,  as  some  say,  he  was  ensign.  If  he  ever  did  bear  the  colours 
at  muster  or  May-training,  it  was  with  gravity,  no  doubt,  and 
certain  private  thoughts  of  the  value  of  the  symbol.  As  clerk, 
he  called  the  roU  of  the  company  ;  the  famous  names  were  still 
upon  it.* 

So  he  trained,  ploughed,  built  stone-walls,  made  spokes,  bored 
pumps,  mended  farm  tools,  filled  each  crevice  with  a  book,  and 
lifted  the  varied  toil  with  generous  and  aspiring  thought.  If 
from  the  school  teaching  he  had  any  money  left^  after  sumptu- 
ously paying  his  substitute,  it  went  for  hooka,  long  anticipated, 
dearly  cherished  as  the  blossoming  of  all  his  labour.  He  pushed 
his  way  to  Greece  and  Home,  and  far  outread  the  average  for  his 
years.  If  he  made  an  evening  visit,  he  would  study  till  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  Waltham,  he  b^anto  teach 
French,  after  taking  a  few  lessons ;  a  little  later  we  find  him 
mastering  Spanish. 

In  the  summer  of  1830,  the  day  before  his  birth-day,  he 
went  away  from  home,  and  was  absent  till  near  midnight.  He 
had  received  permission  firom  his  father  to  'be  gone  for  a  day, 
but  was  unwilling  to  say  wherefore ;  so  nobody  knew  where  he 
had  gone.  Returning,  be  went  up  to  his  father's  bed-side,  and 
said,  "Father,  I  entered  Harvard  College  to-day."  He  had 
spent  the  whole  day  in  undergoing  examination  at  Cambridge.. 
The  perplexity  of  the  old  man  at  his  mysterious  absence  was  not 
lessened  when  he  heard  the  cause.  "  Why,  Theodore  1  you 
know  I  cannot  support  you  there."  '*  I  know  that,  Father ;  I 
mean  to  stay  at  home,  and  keep  up  with  my  dass."  He  had 
quietly  prepared  to  enter  the  fireshman  dass.     He  remained  at 

^  He  did  not  like  to  see  any  popular  indifference  to  the  militia-syBtem,  and  need  to 
mj  that  the  time  would  oome  when  we  should  depend  upon  it,  and  regret  that  it  had  not 
been  yigorously  sustained.  He  thought  it  one  of  the  best  things  in  QoTernor  Banks,  that 
he  cherished  Uie  militia  and  strove  to  renew  its  effectiveness. . 
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bome  another  winter,  doing  all  bis  work,  carrying  on  his  studies, 
and  going  down  to  Cambridge  to  participate  in  the  examina- 
tions. He  was  not  entitled  to  a  degree,  because  he  had  been  a 
non-resident,  and  had  not  paid  tuition  fees.  But  afterwards,  at 
the  kindly  representation  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Francis,  of  Water- 
town,  the  usual  degree  of  A.B.  was  offered  to  him  on  payment 
of  the  usnal  fees  of  instruction  for  four  years.  But  this  amounted 
to  a  considerable  sum,  altogether  beyond  Theodore's  ability ;  and 
he  could  not  buy  his  degree.  The  degree  of  A.M.  was  afterwards 
bestowed  upon  him  (honoris  cauad)  in  1840. 

Here  is  an  entry  in  his  journal  for  August  23,  1850  :*- 

It  is  this  day  twenty  years  since  I  entered  Harvard  College !  What 
misgiving  I  had  at  that  time.  Yet  howjoyfully  I  went  home  and  told 
my  father — a-bed,  but  not  asleep — that  I  had  entered  Harvard  College. 
How  joyfully  I  went  to  work  again  the  next  day  I  But  what  changes 
since !  Then  I  had  a  father  and  three  sisters — a  few  friends  whom 
now-a-days  I  never  see.  What  sad  times  have  I  passed  through  since 
— ^not  without  the  Star  of  Faith  to  guide  me. 

After  making  the  above  record,  his  prayar  follows ;  for  on  aU 
days  set  apart  in  any  strong  or  tender  way  by  memory  his 
heart  flowed  forth  in  supplication : — 

Father,  who  hast  been  my  Help  and  my  Beliance  hitherto — in  the 
dangerous  period  of  passion,  and  my  trial  of  poverty — ^be  with  me  now 
in  the  more  dangerous  period  of  ambition.  Help  me  to  be  one  with 
Thee,  obedient  to  Thy  will  in  my  heart,  and  faithful  to  all  the  moni* 
tions  of  thy  guiding  Spirit.  If  other  twenty  years  pass  by  me,  make 
me  by  so  much  a  nobler,  greater;  better  man, 

He  following  extract  is  made  from  his  journal  for  1 840  : — 

I  went  a  Simday  or  two  ago  to  preach  in  my  native  rillage.  It  was 
with  no  small  emotion  I  ventured  into  the  old  pulpit,  filled  with  so 
much  holiness  in  my  youth — ^a  place  so  sacred  that  I  scarcely  dared 
place  my  unholy  feet  therein  when  a  boy.  But  once,  I  remember,  a 
Simday  noon,  putting  up  a  prayer  in  it,  as  a  place  peculiarly  holy. 
How  well  has  that  prayer  been  answered  I  Great  God,  I  thank  Thee ; 
for  the  recollection  of  that  hour  is  warm  within  me.  I  prayed  for 
wisdom;  for  the  means  of  learning.  Certainly,  I  have  found  the 
latter.  I  had  the  beginning  of  wisdom  then — the  fear  and  love  of  God. 

The  next  spring,  he  left  his  fi^ther's  house,  never  to  return  to 
it^  save  at  long  intervals  and  for  hurried  visits. .   Devout  mother 
and  downright  simple-minded  father  had  done  their  best  for  him 
He  had  done  the  rest^  finding  help  in  every  fturow  of  the  fiirm. 
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in  the  flowers  o^  the  meadow,  the  cool  sincerity  of  midnight 
skies,  the  health  of  the  wide  country.  His  own  hands  had 
culled  this  harvest  in  the  fields.  Both  mental  method  and  reli- 
gion had  grown  standing  in  an  open  lot.  Self-denying,  hard- 
working, homely  boy,  blooming  with  ambition  and  hope,  refined 
by  dean  and  pious  thoughts— another  wild-flower  of  New  Eng- 
land's soil — with  all  the  self-reliance  and  sturdiness  of  Franklin, 
and  all  the  religion  and  moral  delicacy  which  Fi-anklin  had  not^ 
he  goes  wandering  after  his  work  in  life.  He  never  changed. 
Meadow,  wood,  and  sky  went  with  him,  everywhere  looking 
after  their  dear  child,  lending  fragrance  and  independence  to  the 
last.  Not  toned  in  a  conventional  atmosphere,  having  the 
politeness  which  is  unstudied  motion,  •  and  more  sincerity  than 
taste,  grasping  strongly  things  rather  than  phrases — a  smooth 
spade-cutter,  a  liberal  pruner,  a  broadcast-sower,  and  judicious 
with  the  harrow — the  old  farm  sends  him  forth  an  Emancipator, 
and  not  an  Amateur. 


SHB  LVBOB. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

^Baebing  in  Boston^Hard  Study— Dejection  and  its  canaeB— Priyate  School  in  Water- 
town,  April,  1832 — Theological  Studies — Dr.  Francis^Watertovn  people — Bnters 
the  Theological  School,  1834— ^ews  and  StndieBr-Gontribationa  to  the  **  Scriptoral 
Interpreter  " — Visitation-Day. 

Theobobe  never  forgot  those  winter  evenings,  nor  the  fitther 
and  mother  who  were  not  abashed  in  their  homespun  though  all 
the  worthies  came.  It  was  a  perpetual  house-warming,  with 
Plutarch  and  Milton  for  guests,  and  Bollin,  Shakespeare,  Homer, 
and  New-England's  Iliad  in  tradition.  The  gods  repaid  the 
hospitable  instinct  by  making  the  rude  fare  ambrosial  and  peren- 
nial. What  culture  is  like  an  inartificial  welcome  to  such  a 
company  I  The  youngest  child  put  fresh  lips  to  this  fiurm-bucket 
dripping  with  wonder  and  delight. 

Now  he  must  leave  the  richly-endowed  college  which  Nature 
extemporized  for  him.  The  &rm,  with  its  cottage-house,  and 
the  ledge^  more  liberally  roofed,  behind,  and  the  parental  love 
overarching  all,  cannot  shelter  the  young  student  more.  But 
Theodore  took  the  Faculty  along  with  him. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  1831,  he  went  to  Boston,  having 
accepted  an  engagement  to  become  assistant  in  a  private  school. 
Eleven  octavos,  the  dvi  Tnajorea  of  his  little  libraiy,  were  not 
difficult  to  transport.  Among  them  were  Virgil  and  Horace, 
which  he  had  read  some  twenty  times  each,  and  could  repeat  all 
their  finest  pages.  He  was  stimulated  to  pursue  his  mathema- 
tical labours  by  becomiag  acquainted  with  Mr.  Frauds  Qrund, 
who  had  then  hours  for  instruction  in  several  of  the  Boston 
schools :  also,  the  eight  of  Newton's  "  Principia,'"  which  he  could 
neither  borrow  nor  buy,  increased  his  ardour.  The  whole  of 
Homer  was  read  this  year,  a  good  deal  of  Xenophon  and  Demos* 
thenes,  iEschylus,  and  many  books  of  metaphysics  and  physics. 
The  study  of  German  was  added  to  French  and  Spanish,  and  he 
learned  to  write  as  well  as  read  these  languages. 
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He  boarded  at  first  in  Blossom  Street.  Of  his  life  at  this 
time  we  have  a  trace  in  a  letter  written  from  Bome,  March  23, 
1860,  to  his  friend  Dr.  Howe. 

It  is  twenty-nine  years  to-day  since  I  left  mj  father's  house  and 
home  and  sought  a  new  in  Boston.  A  raw  boy,  with  clothes  made  by 
country  tailors,  coarse  shoes,  great  hands,  red  lips,  and  blue  eyes,  1 
went  to  serve  in  a  priyate  school,  where,  for  fifteen  dollars  a  month 
and  my  board,  I  taught  Latin,  Greek,  subsequently  Prench  (!),  and 
Spanish — both  which  I  could  read  and  write,  though  not  spe^ — ^the 
mathematics,  and  all  sorts  of  philosophy.  I  was  not  twenty-one,  and 
hired  a  man  for  eleyen  dollars  a  month  to  takemyphice  for  five  months 
at  home  and  do  the  farm  work.  My  £ftther  refused  to  accept  this,  but 
I  insisted  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  use  me  better  than  the  other  boys 
before  me.  I  taught  in  the  school  six  hours  a  day,  and  from  May  to 
September  seven ;  but  I  always  had  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day  for 
my  own  t)riyate  studies  out  of  school.  You  may  judge  what  sort  of  a 
boy  I  was  from  the  kind  of  man  you  have  known  since.  Life  lapr 
before  me  then  (it  is  all  behind  me  now),  and  I  had  hope  where  now  is 
only  remembrance.  Judse  if  I  did  not  work :  it  makes  my  flesh  creep  to 
think  how  I  used  to  work,  and  how  much  I  learned  that  year,  and  the 
four  next.  Had  not  I  a  constitution  for  a  scholar  P  Oh,  that  I  had 
known  the  art  of  life,  or  found  some  book  or  some  man  to  tell  me  how 
to  /if»,  to  ttudy,  to  take  eaereise,  &c.  But  I  found  none,  and  so  here  I  am. 

No  doubt  in  this  way  he  planted  deep  in  his  organization  the 
weakness  and  dejection  which  subsequently  appear  from  time  to 
time,  long  indeed  before  any  definite  illness  took  hold  of  him. 
In  consequence,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  separate  his  physical  from 
his  spiritual  condition,  to  decide  when  his  melancholy  was  the  tax 
which  all  powerful  men  pay  while  the  soul  is  struggling  to  know 
itself,  to  repose  in  Qod^  to  acquire  pre-eminence  of  will,  or  when 
it  was  the  mood  of  an  overworked  brain,  an  eye  that  is  just 
turned  from  gazing  at  the  sun.  Both  causes  marked  themselves 
together  before  he  reached  a  fidl  and  conscious  maturity.  After 
that  nothing  but  the  invalidism  can  be  traced.  Yet  his  friends 
and  followers  who  sunned  themselves  in  his  warmth,  little  knew 
how  often  it  had  struggled  through  malign  fogs  of  a  n^lected 
body  to  fidl  upon  them.  It  could  not  have  been  suspected ;  there 
was  never  a  trace  of  iUness  on  the  broad,  Mr  countenance  of  his 
thought — ^neither  sadness  nor  indigestion  ever  went  so  deep. 
The  body  often  drooped  in  private,  but  every  idea  walked  forth 
erects  its  bloom  untouched  by  care  or  physical  liabilities. 

But  another  cause  sometimes  threw  a  shadow  over  his  day. 
Equal  with  his  thirst  for  truth  was  his  thirst  for  affection.  No 
man  ever  lived  so  resolute  as  he^  so  competent  to  tell  the  truth 
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and  to  defend  it^  with  such  power  of  oonoentration^  and  such  a 
sense  of  luxury  in  buffeting  the  great  waves  of  knowledge,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  so  insatiable  for  sympathy  and  friendship. 
^'  I  want  some  one  always  in  the  arms  of  my  heart,  to  caress  and 
comfort ;  unless  I  have  this,  I  mourn  and  weep/'  While  he  was 
at  home  this  craving  was  too  sumptuously  fed ;  the  youngest 
had  the  whole  favour  of  the  house.  A  dear  sister,  who  had 
shared  his  tastes  and  was  his  heart's  sworn  companion,  returned 
to  the  old  farm  a  few  years  after  Theodore  had  left  it,  and  died 
theare  while  he  was  living  in  Boston,  in  1831.  '^Dear  Sister 
Emily  I  How  I  longed  for  her  recovery — ^how  gladly  I  could 
have  lafai  down  my  life  for  her — ^how,  in  my  boyish  way,  I  asked 
the  Father  of  All  to  spare  her,  though  He  took  my  life  instead/' 
How  pitiless  the  streets  of  Boston  seemed  to  this  yearning  heart 
— ten  hours  a  day  of  glorious  study  could  not  hive  up  all  he 
wanted ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  sting  left  in  that  spoil, 
priddng  him  in  jaded  moments  with  home  and  its  artless  delighta 
He  sometimes  threw  himself  almost  with  frenzy  upon  this  breast 
of  knowledge,  that  it  should  soothe  him  while  it  nourished.  But 
companions,  mentors,  muses,  all  the  stately  train,  swept  by  his 
secret  door.  Later  still,  after  the  great  trials  of  his  life  com- 
menced, when  old  friends  grew  very  cool,  and  new  ones  were  slow 
to  take  their  place,  many  words — yes,  and  tears  I — ^fell  from  this 
defeated  sympathy.  For  he  would  be  bved  by  men,  as  well  as 
love  and  worship  truth.  He  was  never  frigid  enough  to  under- 
take the  r61e  of  serene  indifference.  Great  learning  could  not 
iachJte  him,  great  labours  could  not  beat  down  his  diildish  de- 
light in  human  society :  he  longed  to  know  men  and  women 
more  intimately.  He  would  pour  out  all  his  riches,  and  yet 
seem  to  forget  that  he  knew  anything,  or  had  any  great  com- 
mand, if  a  friend  came  near,  so  controlled  was  he  by  desire  for 
sympathy,  so  instinctively  did  his  passion  to  feel  and  lavish 
Idndness  break  through  and  domineer  at  the  touch  of  a  fiiithful 
hand.  Toss  a  flower  into  the  bosom  of  this  burly  image-breaker, 
he  caught  and  held  it  tenderly  for  your  sake  and  its  own.  There 
never  was  a  man  of  the  heroic  protesting  sort  more  troubled 
with  the  anxieties  of  love.  Those  who  stood  before  him,  count- 
ing the  grand,  firm  steps  he  took,  could  not  see  the  ensanguined 
tracks  from  which  the  resolute  foot  was  lifted.  Nor  need  they 
now.  Occasionally,  surprise  broke  forth ;  for  he  could  not  un- 
derstand why  a  man  who  was  seeking  neither  feme  nor  money, 
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but  truth  alone,  should  be  found  so  repellant.  He  desired  love 
so  much,  that  he  did  not  readily  accept  the  category  of  being 
hated  so  thoroughly ;  and  when  a  little  feeling  mingled  with  the 
surprise,  it  betrayed  his  eagerness  for  human  recognition.  So 
earnest  was  he,  and  so  absorbed  in  his  high  motive,  that  he  always 
underrated  the  effect  of  his  thorough  speech  and  contempt.  He 
was  unconsciously  performing  his  work  before  he  saw  that  enmity 
as  well  as  love  must  needs  bear  testimony  to  its  vigour  and  sin- 
cerity. By-and-bye,  he  accepted  the  eminence  of  being  the  best- 
hated  man  in  America ;  but  it  was  with  a  great  anguish  that 
supplicated  for  more  human  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  truth.  Who 
would  have  thought  it  who  listened  to  his  unpitying  delinea- 
tions, or  stood  by  when  his  mailed  glove  rattled  on  the  pave- 
ment^ in  prompt  challenge  to  the  oppressor  ?  It  was  man  whose 
love  he  longed  to  share ;  but  it  was  humauity  which  forbade 
him  unduly  to  conciliate.  It  would  be  very  wonderful  if  no 
effects  of  this  noble  incompatibility  oould  be  found  in  his  private 
or  public  thought. 

There  was  reason  enough,  then,  for  melancholy  moods.  His 
eighteen  hours'  daily  work  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  pursued  for 
half-a-dozen  years,  with  very  scanty  resources  either  of  friend- 
ship or  of  money  to  supply  an  hour  of  recreation,  just  impaired 
a  little  the  perfect  tone  of  a  feeling  which  was  in  youth  sprightly, 
gamesome,  elastic  with  spirits  and  humorous  perception.  He  had 
no  mercy  on  his  body ;  it  always  seemed  to  him  capable  of  un- 
limited endurance.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, almost  fierce  to  feed  and  to  assimilate :  he  never  knew 
when  to  leave  off.  He  derived  from  his  tough  and  simple 
paternal  ancestors  a  great  ambition  of  health :  it  tyrannized  for  a 
long  time  over  the  fatal  legacy  of  his  mother. 

Here  are  excellent  ''  canons  of  self-discipline,''  which  were 
drawn  up  when  he  was  in  the  Divinity  School,  after  his  ill- 
treated  body  grew  revengeful 

I.  Avoid  excess  in  meat  and  drink. 
II.  Take  exercise  in  the  air  at  least  three  hours  a-day. 
III.  Always  get  six  hours'  sleep — more  is  better ;  seven  hours'  cer- 
tainlj ;  eight  hours'  very  often,  and  always  would  be  more 
suitable  and  proper. 

Bule  No.  3  shows  plainly  that  his  daily  average  of  sleep  was 
less  than  six  hours,  with  daily  virtuous  intentions  to  increase 
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the  amount.  The  ^'intellectual  canons''  were  more  strictly 
obeyed ;  they  show  how  ill  the  other  canons  must  have  fared  in 
practice. 

I.  Exhaust  a  subject  when  curiosity  is  awake.  Sometimes  this  is 
impossible.  Note  the  subject  in  a  book,  and  examine  as  sood 
as  possible  in  this  manner : — 

1.  By  fiading  out  what  I  really  know  upon  the  subject. 
\  2.  Obtaining  clear  and  distinct  notions  m  some  way. 

8.  By  stating  in  words  the  result  of  my  study,  and  re^eat- 
mg  till  it  has  made  a  deep  impression.    Sometimes 
write  them  in  this  book. 
"  4.  If  historical,  settle  time ;  writers  who  relate  it,  their 
character. 

5.  The  cause. 

6.  The  effect. 

n.  Keep  the  mind  obedient  to  the  witty  so  as  to  be  independent  of  ex- 
ternal affairs.  This  cannot  be  completely  effected,  but  may 
be  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  use  oi  certain  intermedia,  e.  g., 
"  words  of  poets,"  Ac. 

In  other  words,  he  had  a  regular  posse  recruited  from  all 
ranks  of  letters,  which  he  employed  to  break  up  his  reveries  and 
distractions.  While  he  was  engaged  in  long  investigations  these 
were  mustered,  in  readiness  to  march  in  and  carry  off  all  rude  or 
dissolute  disturbers. 

Here  are  the  other  canons,  moral  and  affectionate. 

I.  Preserve  devoutness,  by 

1.  Contemplation  of  nature, 

2.  Of  the  attributes  of  God, 

3.  Of  my  own  dependence  5 

4.  By  prayer,  at  night  and  mom,  and  at  aU  times  when 

devout  feelings  come  over  me. 

IL  Preserve  gratitude  by  reflections  upon  God's  mercies  to  me. 

1.  In  giving  blessings  unasked. 

2.  In  answering  prayers. 

in.  Bestrain  licentiousness  of  imagination,  which  comprehends 
many  particulars  that  must  not  be  committed  to  paper,  lest 
the  paper  blush. 

This  is  the  old  monastic  foe  which  infests  an  ill-ventilated 
and  over-studious  solitude.  The  petulant  body  began  to  miss 
the  old  ferm-ledge,  "  sun-blanched  the  live-long  summer,"  and 
the  expeditions  of  his  guileless  heart  after  things  of  its  own 
kind  in  the  woods  and  fields. 
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Here  are  words  recorded  later,  but  referrible  to  these  earlier 
causes. 

I  know  not  why,  but  heavy  is  my  heart ; 

The  son  all  day  may  shine,  the  birds  may  sing, 
And  men  and  women  blithely  play  their  part ; 

Yet  still  my  heart;  is  sad.    I  cannot  smile 
As  I  could  smile  all  day  in  long  past  ^outh  I 

There  is  no  art  my  sorrows  to  beguile. 
Daily  from  utmost  heaven  descendetii  truth, 
I  look  upon  her  with  an  unmoved  face, 
And  feel  no  leaping  heart  when  fixed  in  her  embrace. 

It  is  plain  that  these  accesses  of  sadness  may  be  cre^jUted  to  a 
jaded  spirit. 

The  other  morning  I  arose  and  one  side  was  numb ;  both  bands 
were  so,  the  left  maiidy.  The  right  soon  recovered,  and  I  shaved,  but 
the  lefb  kept  mainly  numb  all  the  morning,  with  pricking  pains  from 
time  to  time. 

These  symptoms  he  had  also  when  he  was  only  18. 

I  did  not  know  how  ill  I  was  till  I  came  here  and  find  that  all  my 
life  is  aone.  I  care  for  nothing  save  my  duty,  and  that  is  not  so 
desirable  as  once.  I  feel  like  a  heart-broken  and  ruined  man,  and 
think  sometimes  it  was  a  mercy  if  Providence  would  take  me  back : 
not  less  a  mercy  to  others  than  to  me.  Still  I  will  not  murmur,  but 
hopefully  bear  up. 

Here  is  a  health-gauge  which  he  invented. 

Scale  of  health.  When  able  to  write  the  sermon  Monday  morn- 
ing =  ii.  Evening  =  5- •  Tuesday  morning,  B.  Evening,  — ;  and  so 
on,0,D,E,F.    Ifnotall=0. 

Have  done  little  all  the  week.    Health  =  — .     This  is  too  near  an 

approach  to  O  for  this  season  of  the  year  (September).  I  have  not 
begun  this  month  so  ill  for  some  years.  If  I  had  any  of  the  usual 
humdrum  parishes,  I  would  leave  it  for  a  year  and  go  off  to  Europe. 
But  this  is  a  parish  which  I  cannot  leave.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  squan- 
dered a  fortune ;  for  at  the  age  of  89  I  am  ill,  and  lose  more  than  half 
my  time,  while  my  fstther  lived  a  hale  man  till  77.  For  the  next  six 
months  I  will  take  especial  care  of  my  health,  making  all  else  bend  to 
that,  and  that  to  nothmg. 

But  he  plunges  straightway  into  researches  for  his  work  on 
the  Development  of  Christianity,  and  with  lecturing  and  preach- 
ing still  carries  the  load  of  two  or  three  men. 

In  1842,  he  writes,  during  June,  a  little  heart-touched  as 
well  as  ill : — 
I  have  done  nothing;  for  a  month— am  stupid  beyond  measure-^was 
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nerer  in  such  a  state  before— never  knew  tiU  now  the  sadness  of  that 
perpetual  disappointment  of  hoping,  hoping,  and  finding  nothing  come 
of  that  hope.  But  ^  submit.  I  think  I  should  complete  the  A^/a*  of 
my  life  well  by  dying  next  autumn,  after  the  book  is  ended,  but  can't 
tell  if  it  will  then  end.  External  sadness  is  in  store  for  me,  no  doubt, 
but  the  light  is  all  bright  and  beautiful  within  me. 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  some  experience  whose  root  is  obscurer 
than  tiie  body.  It  seems  at  first  a  shallow  mood,  but  deepens 
rapidly  to  the  whelming  point. 

This  whole  week  I  have  had  few  thoughts  and  few  sentiments.  I  am 
sorry  te  end  and  begin  a  year  (1840-41)  in  this  way,  but  I  can't  help 
it.  Oh,  how  our  life  is  streaked  with  sadness !  I  shall  begin  te  be- 
lieve, with  some  weeper,  that  all  the  birds  sing  in  the  key  of  grief,  for 
the  stars  look  melancnoly  now  to  me. 

My  thoughts  have  been  low.  I  know  not  why ;  for  I  am  well  in 
body  and  temperate  in  meats  and  drinks.  Vae  mihi,  quantus  dolor  in 
corae — dolor  nunquam  oculis  humanis  spectandus.  Sed  nunc,  etiam 
nunc,  Deus,  speram  in  Te.  Speram !  dice  P  Non — Tibi  meipsum  com- 
mitte,  tulk  in  manu  recubans,  molliter.  Hand  metuam  quod  mihi  vir 
potest  facere.    De  profundis  damavi.* 

But  a  few  months  after,  the  old  health  blooms  again : — 

There  is  no  end  to  the  development  of  the  soul.  I  feel  the  bird  ele- 
ment is  wakened  in  me  anew.  Wants  of  my  nature  never  satisfied, 
but  drugged  to  sleep  by  the  will,  open  now  their  beaks,  flutter  their 
wings,  and  try  the  thin  air.  I  feel  a  new  development  of  youth.  I 
thought  once  it  would  never  return  .  •  .  there  is  a  resurrection  of 
mysdf.  Last  night,  for  the  first  time  these  many  months,  the  lyric  in- 
spiration of  joy  came  over  me.  My  prayers  ascend — home  has  a  new 
diarm.  I  start  and  tremble,  and  a  new  depth  of  Christian  feeling 
opens  to  my  eyes.    Blessed  be  God  for  all  I 

Confinement  and  over-study,  with  deficiency  of  firiendship, 
were  causes  which  exaggerated  a  sentimental  tendency  of  his 
mind.  If  he  could  have  found  his  peer  to  live  with  in  these 
early  days,  one  earnest  and  strong,  capable  of  invading  his  tired 
and  dissatisfied  momente  with  healthy  confidence,  he  would  have 
spoiled  less  paper  vnth,  unquoteble  verses.  Writing  does  not 
drain  off  these  humours  ;  like  tapping,  it  promotes  secretion. 
A  hearty  slap  on  the  back  fcom  a  friend's  hand  would  have 
shaken  all  the  ink  from  his  pen.  A  fiiend  might  have  harm- 
lessly received  and  dissipated  these  flamboyant  moods,  which 
grew  to  self-consciousness  on  paper.     In  de&ult  of  a  firiend  he 

*  Ah  me  I  what  pain  in  my  heart— pain  never  to  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes.  Yet  now, 
even  now,  0  God,  let  me  hope  in  Thee.  Hope,  did  I  say  ?  No  ;  rather  I  commit  mysdf 
to  Thee,  in  Thy  hand  gently  lying.  Let  me  not  fear  what  man  can  do.  Out  of  the 
depths  haye  I  cried. 
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associated  with  the  moods.  I  think  he  never  quite  recovered 
from  this  eflfect  of  his  scholarly  isolation  ;  a  Jively  fancy  and  a 
great  affectional  instinct  went  sometimes  wandering  into  vagae 
places.  The  noblest  objects  had  occasionally  a  wavering  outline, 
as  palms  and  temples  seen  through  the  trembling  columns  of 
tropical  heat  But  a  true  friendship  always  went  through  him, 
like  a  breeze  blo^ving  landward  which  dissipates  the  flickering 
scene.  His  friendships  were  of  the  manliest  and  simplest  kind, 
honoured  by  duty  and  worship,  and  vitalized  by  all  a  woman's 
sensibility.  Friendship,  humanity,  and  truth  always  startled 
the  brooding  sentiment,  and  broke  up  its  momentary  rest.  But 
it  was  sometimes  built  in  high  places,  on  the  ^'coigns  of 
vantage  "  of  his  finest  thoughts. 

For  the  sake  of  connecting  these  moods  with  their  physical 
and  moral  causes  we  have  travelled  beyond  our  dates. 

His  early  predilection  for  the  profession  of  minister  had  never 
reaUy  been  impaired  by  an  occasional  aspiration  for  some  other 
career.  Echoes  of  distinguished  names  stirred  his  imagination, 
a  developing  capacity  oflered  success  wherever  he  might  choose 
to  seek  it.  But  the  whole  course  of  his  thought  had  already 
consecrated  him  to  the  service  of  truth  and  humanity ;  nothing 
could  overcome  this  original  bias.  It  was  in  his  simple  disposi- 
tion, in  his  exacting  moral  sense,  in  the  joy  of  his  piety.  His 
powers  asserted  their  capability  for  any  work  which  he  chose  to 
cut  out  for  them  ;  but  the  quality  of  his  motives  made  him 
fastidious. 

He  writes  in  1848  : — 

Several  persons  of  late — as  well  as  formerly — have  talked  to  me  about 
going  to  Congress,  as  Eepresentative  or  Senator.  To  which  there  are 
two  objections : — I.  Nobody  would  send  me.  I  don  t  believe  any  town  in 
Massachusetts  would  give  me  any  post  above  that  of  Hog-Reeve^  and  I 
don*t  feel  competent  for  that  office — a  man  in  spectacles  would  not  run 
well  afrer  swine.  -  II.  Politics  are  not  my  vocation,  nor  yet  my  desire. 
I  mean  to  labour  for  ideas — to  set  men  a-tbinking.  I  feel  as  if  bom 
for  a  pulpit,  if  for  anything.  If  I  could  be  weU^  well  enough  to  work^ 
and  do  a  man's  duty,  I  should  be  glad ;  yet  that  is  not  a  thing  I  ever 
mention  in  mv  prayers.  I  am  content,  yes,  content  to  pay  the  price  of 
violating  the  laws  of  the  body  in  struggling  for  an  education,  though  I 
knew  not  what  I  did. 

Father!  help  me  to  live  better:  more  useful,  more  acceptable  to 
Thee.  As  the  years  go  by  me,  may  I  grow  in  manliness  and  all  noble 
qualities.  Teach  me  Truth,  Justice,  Love,  and  Trust.  Let  me  not  be 
idlct  nor  unfaithful.  Give  me  a  clean  and  holy  life,  and  may  each  year 
brmg  mo  nearer  to  the  measure  of  a  man. 
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That  was  always  the  shaping  prayer  of  his  piaotioal  and  ideal 
life.  In  Boston  he  commenced  his  first  open  preparation  for 
this  future  work,  in  his  studies  which  looked  towards  the  Theo- 
logical School  He  must  first  get  money  enough  to  carry  him 
there.  But  as  he  managed  to  save  only  three  or  four  dollars  out 
of  each  month's  earning,  the  prospect  was  not  bright.  The 
Boston  experiment  only  lasted  till  April,  1832  :  then  he  would 
venture  one  of  his  own  at  Watertown.  During  the  winter,  he 
gave  his  first  lecture,  before  the  Lexington  Lyceum  ;  the  subject 
was  the  History  of  Poland,  selected  on  account  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  Poles  which  was  then  travelling  through  New  England. 

His  life  in  Boston  was  desolate  enough  that  winter.  No 
friends — "  ilothing  but  thoughts,  and  books,  books,  books."'  But 
he  records,  in  his  letter  from  Santa  Cruz  [1869],  one  benefit  which 
he  derived  fix)m  being  in  the  city  at  that  time. 

For  a  year,  though  bom  and  bred  among  Unitarians,  I  had  attended 
the  preachings  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  the  most  powerful  orthodox 
minister  in  New  England,  then  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  talents  and 
reputation,  and  stirred  also  with  polemic  zeal  against  '^Unitarians, 
Uniyersalists,  Papists,  and  Infidels."  I  went  through  one  of  his  "pro- 
tracted meetings,"  listening  to  the  fiery  words  of  excited  men,  and 
hearing  the  most  frightful  doctrines  set  forth  in  sermon,  song,  and 
prayer.  I  greatly  respected  the  talents,  the  zeal,  and  the  enterprise  of 
that  able  man,  who  certainly  taught  me  much ;  but  I  came  away  with 
no  confidence  in  his  i;heology.  The  better  I  understood  it,  the  more 
self-contradictory,  unnatural,  and  hateful  did  it  seem.  A  year  of  his 
preaching  about  finished  all  my  respect  for  the  Galvinistic  scheme  of 
theology.* 

He  took  great  pains,  then,  to  understand  the  scheme  which 
afterwards  he  attacked  so  unsparingly,  and  as  its  disciples  aver, 
so  ignorantly.  Certainly  it  was  an  able  advocate  of  Calvinism 
who  indoctrinated  him  with  disgust  for  it.  He  remembered  also 
the  great  features  of  revival  meetings ;  and  in  his  sermons  "  On 
False  and  True  Theology,"  and  "  The  Revival  of  Religion  which 
we  need,"  preached  in  1858  during  the  great  revival,  he  spoke 
from  the  confidence  of  personal  experience. 

The  idea  of  going  to  Watertown  to  open  a  private  school  was 
probably  suggested  to  him  by  relations,  who  were  formers  living 

*  **  March  81,  1862.  Old  Dr.  Beecher  came  to  see  me,  and  spent  an  hour  and  a  half. 
*  Tell  me  who  yoa  are,'  he  said,  '  where  yoa  came  from,  and  how  yoa  got  so  far  from  the 
common  track.'  I  did  so,  and  we  had  a  quiet  talk.  He  is  genial,  generous,  active- 
minded,  and  ezpresBed  a  strong  sympathy  for  me,  and  a  good  deal  of  feeUng  of  kindliness 
towards  me." 
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in  the  north  part  of  that  town.  Thither  he  went  in  April,  1832, 
without  a  pupil  engaged,  and  without  money  enough  to  make  the 
few  needed  preparations.  He  found  a  boarding-plaoe  at  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Broad's,  who  lived  about  half-way  between  the  village 
and  Newton-Oomer,  opposite  the  estate  of  Dr.  Morse.  Fart  of 
the  inducement  to  lodge  there  lay  in  an  old  bakery,  the  second 
story  of  which  he  leased  of  the  proprietor.  He  assisted  in 
flooring  it^  made  a  rude  wainscot,  constructed  a  dozen  desks,  and 
shortly  opened  school  with  a  force  of  two  pupils,  one  of  whom 
he  asked  to  come  gratia  Collegiate  and  theologiod  studies  were 
going  on  all  the  while.  Pupils  came  dowly,  cbropping  in  till  he 
had  enough  to  divide  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  class.  Members 
of  the  former  paid  each  five  dollars  a  quarter,  and  of  the  latter 
four  dollars.  If  he  found  a  boy  or  girl  in  the  town  too  poor  to 
pay  him  anything,  he  invited  such  to  come  in.*  But  he  did  not 
wait  long  for  a  full  school,  and  the  number  rose,  the  first  year  to 
35,  afiierwards  to  54.  Most  all  of  them  were  paying  scholars* 
He  was  a  child  with  all  of  them,  and  dearly  beloved,  for  he  had 
sweet  and  gentle  ways.  But  he  felt  great  responsibility  in 
undertakiog  to  teach,  and  sometimes  he  doubted  if  he  had  the 
talent  of  imparting  an3rthing.  It  £gtirly  oppressed  him,  and  he 
took  endless  pains  with  the  young  minds ;  it  touched  him  to  see 
their  confidence  in  him.  But  he  was  grave  too,  and  looked  after 
justice  strictly ;  he  had  authority-^-only  the  children  did  not 
know  it     He  managed  to  govern  witii  little  demonstration. 

They  brought  him  powers,  and  welcomed  him  to  their  out-of- 
school  games ;  he  loved  to  watch  all  their  ways. 

In  one  thing  he  had  unlimited  confidence — the  ability  of  the 
children  to  learn  any  task  he  chose  to  set.  This  sometimes 
startled  them,  and  it  appeared  as  if  he  went  too  hat.  Then  he 
would  draw  them  out,  and  restore  courage  by  skilful  questioning* 
In  this  way,  too,  he  would  make  them  answer  their  own  ques- 
tions, till  he  had  an  assistant  in  the  awakened  power  of  each 
one's  reflection.  He  had  a  great  aversion  to  the  text-books  oi 
Natural  Theology,  declaring  that  they  were  attempts  to  prove 
what  no  child  ever  thought  of  doubting ;  and  he  would  often 
bring  the  books  to  shame  before  the  children,  by  drawing  out 
their  intuitions.     He  loved  to  teach  by  means  of  objects ;  and 

*  But  ftfter  he  had  admitted  a  coloured  girl  who  had  been  sent  to  him,  he  conaeoted 
to  diBmias  her  in  deference  to  tiie  objeotione  A  iome  of  hit  patrana.  Thia  he  alwajra  con* 
f eeaed  with  mortification. 
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when  he  took  his  iclass  abroad,  the  fields  seemed  expressly  pro- 
vided with  illiKtrations  and  representatives  of  Bome  Mi  thought. 
All  the  flowers  and  plants  of  the  country  round  were  fetmiliar  to 
him,  and  the  ways  of  Urds  and  animals  ;  he  tried  to  cultivate 
the  observing  £Eiculty  in  the  children.  One  of  them  remembers 
his  lesson  when  the  wind  blew  a  trumpet-flower  to  his  faet  from 
the  vine  that  overran  her  £gtther's  pordi. 

A  letter  from  Bev«  Ohailes  Bri^s,  of  Lexington,  introduced 
him  to  Dr.  Francis,  who  was  then  minister  of  the  first  parish  in 
Watertown.  In  that  red  brick  house,  near  the  Charles  JRiver, 
were  many  books  in  many  languages,  a  genial  and  liberal-minded 
host^  a  kind  and  cheerM  wife.  All  these  extended  hospitaUty 
to  the  brave  young  student.  Dr.  Francis  was  among  the  earliest 
of  New  England  sdiolars  to  read  and  appreciate  a  Qerman  book* 
His  Latin,  Qreek,  and  Hebrew,  were  in  admirable  condition. 
Modem  languages  were  not  neglected,  but  among  them  Qerman 
was  especially  cultivated.  Here,  then,  were  Dogmatik,  Metcu- 
physiki  and  Hermeneutik  for  The(}doTef  with  a  competent  guide 
to  hold  the  due  for  him.  The  two  years  spent  with  these  ad- 
vantages were  always  gratefiilly  remembered  by  him.  Theodore's 
questions  accumulated  fiightfully  when  he  found  sudi  a  hospitable 
ear  for  them.  He  never  foigot  to  say  that  he  was  in  debt  to  the 
free  and  scholarly  minister,  who  made  a  friend  of  the  bashful 
student  and  &voured  the  generous  unfolding  of  his  mind,*  and 
to  the  wife  who  soothed  him  with  home-like  associations. 

The  preaching  of  Dr.  Frauds  must  also  be  reckoned  among 
the  things  which  helped  Theodore  on  his  way.  His  sermons 
were  the  liberal  efforts  of  a  mind  constantly  studying  and  in- 
quiring, wdcoming  light,  and  bold  to  speculate.  They  were  free 
firom  dogmatism,  perhaps  disinclined  to  definite  and  final  state- 
ments. The  tendency  stimulated  Theodore  to  form  his  own 
OfHnions.     But^  above  all,  Dr.  Francis  was  a  humane  preacher. 

Theodore  soon  became  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school 
Tip  the  aisle  of  the  old  meeting-house  he  ventures  on  this  new 
mission,  very  awkward  and  diffident,  a  littie  uncertain  whether 
people  would  like  him,  in  a  suit  constructed  on  the  very  frontiers 
of  economy,  which  appeared  so  often  and  so  long  thai  a  good 
many  persons  pretend  to  recollect  it  But  when  he  began  to 
speak,  in  his  gentie  and  pious  way,  everybody  was  glad. 

*  In  his  Journal  of  a  later  date  he  leora :  "Then  I  walked  long  days  in  the  atreogth 
ol  the  meat  I  ate.** 
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He  also  undertook  a  Bible-dass,  in  a  Scteratic  style,  making 
the  pupils  themselves  discover  what  they  had  to  leam.  The 
doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration  was  not  held  by  Unitarians^  but 
they  had  a  vague  opinion  that  everything  of  consequence  in  the 
Bible  was  suggested  or  preserved  in  no  ordinary  way.  Theo- 
dore would  read  portions  to  his  class,  and  invite  tiiem  to  exercise 
their  commonnsense  upon  them — ^'  Must  a  man  be  supematurally 
inspired  to  say  or  do  this-— did  this  require  a  special  sugges- 
tion ?""  But  he  did  not  yet  carry  this  to  the  criticism  of  a 
supernatural  element  in  the  nature  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles, 
or  in  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  New  Testament 

Mr.  Broad,  his  landlord,  died ;  and  Theodore,  very  tender  and 
helpful,  was  of  great  use  at  home.  Several  of  his  pupils  lived 
in  the  same  house,  and  he  undertook  the  general  charge  of  their 
manners  and  morals.  He  sat  up  very  late — ^there  was  never  a 
drop  of  oil  in  his  lamp  the  next  morning ;  ''  not  that  there  was 
any  scrimping  in  Mrs.  Broad  s  house "" — her  lamps  emulated  her 
name — ^but  Theodore  could  hold  out  to  bum  the  longest.  He 
was  up  at  daylight,  sawed  and  split  the  wood  for  the  school  and 
&mily,  swept  out  and  dusted  the  school-room,  and  took  a  walk 
of  three  or  four  miles. 

His  Oydopean  wall  began  each  evening  to  the  sound  of  musics 
for  he  had  a  chum,  who  was  unhappily  seized  about  the  same 
moment  after  tea  with  a  tendency  to  breathe  his  soul  out  through 
the  flute.  Theodore  began  with  mild  expostulations^  when 
Amphion  Sanger  seized  his  melancholy  reed,  but  the  tenure  of 
the  chamber  covered  mutual  privileges;  and  the  chum  blew 
himself  out  by  nine  o'clock,  but  Theodore  would  sit  up  till  the 
lamp  went  out  at  two.  Between  the  strains,  and  while  Amphion 
wetted  the  joints  and  called  up  the  next  melody,  he  could  snatch 
moments  of  studious  oblivion.* 

This  routine  went  on  for  two  years.     Twice  a  week  he  walked 

*  Theodore  held  to  the  Hellenistic  interpretation  of  the  word  Music,  which  was  a  pnr- 
Boit  of  all  the  liberal  arts.  The  thoughts  of  great  men  built  loftj  harmonies  in  his  mind. 
But  he  was  heretical  on  the  subject  of  Music  When  Mr.  Oranch,  the  painter,  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Dwight,  the  musical  journalist,  were  in  the  Dimity  School,  they  sometimes  met  to 
meditate  the  muse  upon  a  slender  reed.  Theodore  bore  it  for  a  long  time  without  flinch- 
ing. **  But  on  one  occasion,"  says  Mr.  Cranch,  *'  there  was  a  movement  in  the  entry  just 
outside  our  door,  executed  upon  a  peculiar,  and  by  no  means  musical  instrument— a  sort 
of  ohligcUo  ad  libUum  bass  thrown  in  as  accompaniment  to  our  strains.  On  opening  the 
door  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  these  strange  sounds,  there  was  Theodore,  who  had  left 
his  folios  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  had  rushed  into  the  cellar,  and  brought  up  a  wooden-horse, 
saw,  and  log  of  wood,  on  which  he  was  exercising  his  vigorous  sinews— see-saw,  see-saw 
—to  cmr  litter  disoomfitare  and  amusement    As  for  Theodore,  he  barely  smiled." 
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io  Cambridge  io  take  lessons  in  Hebrew  of  Mr.  Thttrston,  then 
a  member  of  the  Theological  School^  and  now  settled  at  Belmont ; 
afterwards  he  walked  as  far  as  Charlestown  to  be  instructed  by 
Mr.  Seixas,  a  Jew ;  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  German  meta- 
physics, as  much  political  economy  as  he  could  find,  mathematics 
and  theology,  missal  reading,  Hebrew,  and  a  little  Syriac,  drained 
good  Mrs.  Broad's  midnight  lamp. 

But  a  &irer  light  began  to  gild  the  old  quartos,  &ad  red- 
letter  the  pages  of  dingy  German  paper.  For  Mifia  Lydia 
D.  Cabot  was  not  only  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school,  but  she 
boarded  at  the  same  house  with  Theodore  ;  and  this  gradually 
became  of  great  importance  to*  tiie  young  student,  who  had 
hitherto  resented  interruption.  Now  the  flowers  discovered  in 
the  fields  along  the  birch  and  alder-firinged  bank  of  the  Charles 
were  not  brought  home  for  botanizing.  The  walks  themselves 
were  not  companionless.  There  is  a  charming  view  fix)m  Wei* 
lington  Hill,  and  some  old  oaks  of  fetmous  girth  not  far  o£^ 
which  were  great  fiivourites.  Beaver  Creek  runs  from  the  oaks 
through  meadow  land,  till  in  two  miles  or  more  it  finds  the 
Charles.  The  river  has  pleasant  reaches  near  the  Waltham 
£stctorieB.  Smooth  Helmet  Hill  lifts  its  crest  from  a  wide  sweep 
of  apple  orchards,  and  Prospect  Hill  is  not  too  fiur,  when  for 
Bcme  reason  every  step  is  beguiled  of  weariness.  Mrs.  Broad's 
oil  must  eke  the  night  out  further,  for  by  day  the  books  were 
ksB  admired. 

PrsBposito  florem  prsetulit  officio. 

TO  HISS  LTDIA  D.  CABOT  IN  BOSTON. 

WateTtown,  Tuesday  Ere,  Oct.  80, 1883. 

I  walked  to  father's ;  he  soon  returned  from  church,  and  I  caught 
him  in  the  garden,  and  informed  him  of  the  ''fatal "  afOair,  if  you  will 
call  it  80. 

The  tear  actually  started  to  his  aged  eye.  "  Indeed,"  said  he.  ''  In- 
deed," I  replied, "  and  attempted  to  describe  same  of  your  good  qualities." 
''It  is  a  good  while  to  wait,  he  observed.  "  Yes,  but  we  are  young, 
and  I  hope  I  have  your  approval."  "  Tea,  yes  I  I  should  be  pleased 
with  anyone  you  would  select ;  but,  Theodore,"  said  he,  and  the  words 
sank  deep  into  my  heart,  "you  must  be  a  good  97ian  and  tkgooi  husband, 
which  is  a  great  undertaking." 

I  promised  all  good  fideUty ;  and  may  Heaven  see  it  kept ! 

OotSL 
I  have  attacked  Mr.  Herodotus  with  renewed  vigoiur  this  week.    I 
purchased  a  small  volume  which  contains  all  his  writings,  and  am  not 
now  compelled  to  wait  for  Mr.  Francis  to  bring  volumes  from  the 
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ooUege ;  those  are,  howeyer,  to  be  consulted  at  letsme.  I  intended  to 
finish  the  work  to-night,  but  fear  I  shall  not  be  able.  Now,  I  feel  a 
new  pleasure  in  the  discharge  of  all  mj  duties,  I  love  mj  books  the 
more,  mj  school  the  more,  mankind  the  more,  and  even,  I  believe,  my 
Ch>d  the  more,  from  loving  yov. 

Not.  81. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  cheer  your  absence  and  enliven  mv  spirits  a 
little  by  going  this  afternoon  to  u  nde  Clark's,  though  I  sbaa  still  find 
ten  hours  for  study,  reading,  and  writing. 

Deo.  5. 

What  shall  I  say  to  you  for  sitting  until  ten  o'clock  to  write  ?  Why, 
ten  is  as  bad  for  you  as  one  for  me,  and  I  would  sometimes  gladly  ex- 
tend my  lucubrations  nearer  morning,  but  have  kept  my  promise  thus 
tar  witn  all  good  fidelity* 

Deo.  27. 
It  has  been  in  other  times  than  this  my  highest  pleasure  thus  to  pass 
my  time,  thus  to  spend  my  nights,  in  *'  high  concord  with  the  god-like 
past,"  to  collect  my  own  thoughts  and  search  for  new.  But  now  I  find 
a  new  pleasure  which,  with  a  louder,  sweeter  voice,  speaks  to  the  heart 
and  tells  another  tale. 

Thus  was  planted  the  tender  root  of  a  happiness  which,  in 
after-years,  hdped  him  to  tolerate  contempt  and  bitterness,  aiid 
to  temper  the  dejection  which  they  brought.  When  disturbed 
and  repulsed  abroad,  he  always  hastened  home  to  this  reassuring 
piesenoe ;  there  his  wounds  were  touched  with  gentleness. 
.  This  Watertown  season  must  have  been  very  delightful  now. 
The  school  was  less  oppressive,  and  he  was  led  soinewhat  more 
into  society.  There  were  many  fioie  people  among  the  fiumers 
in  North  Watertown.  His  cousins,  the  Clarks,  were  bright  and 
sympathetic,  and  old  "  Unde  Peter  "  was  Theodore's  firm  firiend^ 
a  &rmer»  intelligent  and  fond  of  reading,  but^  better  than  all, 
endowed  with  a  sweetness  and  liberality,  and  a  real  courtesy, 
which  mere  culture  can  never  bring.  These  honest  men  and 
women  understood  Theodore,  and  never  forsook  him  when  his 
opinions  were  most  divergent.  Whoever  was  afterwards  settled 
over  the  First  Parish  in  Watertovm,  found  that  it  was  no  tax 
upon  his  courage  to  exchange  vdth  him.  The  act  was  not 
dangerous  these,  as  elsewhere,  and  involved  no  loss  of  position 
or  influence.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  dergyman  himself  under- 
took to  vindicate  Mr.  Parker,  or  to  share  his  vievrs,  these 
fitrmers  were  first  to  countenance  and  welcome  ii  Old  Deacon 
Stone  never  sat  a  formalist  in  that  meeting-house ;  and  his  heart 
was  true  to  the  young  teacher,  whose  trutii  and  ismoo&^od  he 
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lememberecL  The  Grafta^  the  Bamards,  the  Stonei^  the  CSarkes 
— ^Theodore  would  gratefully  repeat  their  names  in  this  con- 
nection—-were  the  first  to  know  what  he  was,  and  the  first 
among  New  England  parishes,  not  his  own,  to  rejoice  when 
they  saw  him  standing  in  their  pulpit.  In  his  earliest  inter* 
course  with  these  warm,  unsophisticated  people,  he  used  to  fill 
their  hearts  with  his  pieiy  and  gentleness^  and  inspire  them 
with  his  great  ambition  to  learn  the  truth.  The  opinions  were 
of  less  consequence ;  they  knew  their  man.  And  so  it  might 
have  been  everywhere  else,  if  his  beautiful  disposition  could 
have  been  the  harbinger  of  his  doctrine.  .  But  there  was  neither 
dUetanteism  nor  dogmatism  on  those  rich  sbpes  where  he 
passed  lus  social  hours,  so  that  his  pure  motive  was  instantly 
^discemed. 

He  was  also  recognized  by  some  femilies  of  more  wealth  and 

fultivation,  but  who  cherished,  like  the  fiurmers,  simplicity,  inde- 

pendaice  and   humanity— -one  or  all  of  these  high  quaUties. 

Among  the  Whites,  and  Thazters,  and  Bigelows,  and  Shaunons, 

he  had  always  friends,  and  sometimes  vigorous  disciples.     How 

lelightful  it  is  to  inscribe  all  these  names  upon  a  page  of  his 

Memorial !    and  those,  still  living,  who  own  the  names,  will 

olerate  the  fireedom  firom  one  who  is  not  a  stranger,  for  the  sake 

f  love  and  old  companionship. 

After  teaching  his  school  for  two  years,  he  reckoned  he  had 

loney  enough  to  venture  with  to  the  Theological  School,  where 

fix^  youth  could  live  for  less  than  200  dollars  a-year,  all 

tpenses  included.     He  would  still  eke  out  his  income  with 

^   caching,  and  perhaps  with  writing. 

It  was  not  a  comfortable  day  for  him  when  the  leave-taking 
mne.    The  scholars  had  devised  to  show  their  respect  and  love 
r  a  little  presentation-scene,  which  was  managed  to  surprise 
^   A  neat  speech  was  made  by  Master  Briggs,  and  the  silver 
fbg  then  revved,  Theodore  seized  it  and  vanished  ab- 
/  into  the  entry,  being  no  longer  fit  to  be  seen.     The 
*^ars  thought  he  had  rushed  into  Mrs.  Broad's,  perhaps  to 
ate  one  of  the  ddlotic  ^  movements  to  which  he  was  sub- 
He  was  not  in  condition,  for  some  minutes,  to  return  and 
oias  the  school 


I 


,  A  ward  from  the  Greek  if  vied,  meaning  geetnre  and  motion  demonstraliTe  of 
nal  feeling^  to  aroid  applying  the  word  duidng  to  Theodore'a  xather  elephantine 
1^ 
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He  never  bad  any  trouble  with  his  scholars,  for  he  never 
stooped  to  coarse  methods  of  maintaining  influence.  When  he 
was  afterwards  Cliairman  of  the  School  Committee  of  West 
Boxbury,  he  introduced  a  rule  that  no  teacher  should  inflict 
chastisement  upon  a  pupil  without  bringing  in  some  ostensible 
reason  for  it.  When  asked  what  he  intended  by  proposing  that 
the  reason  should  be  ^^  ostensible'* — '*  Why  don't  you  say  real  V 
he  replied  that  the  teacher  could  then  say  he  punished  for 
whispering,  or  for  being  out  of  place,  while  the  real  reason 
might  be  that  he  got  up  feeling  veiy  cross,  or, — added  he,  in 
a  whisper,  '^  because  the  boy  hadn't  got  a  pretty  sister/'  This 
also  required  explanation,  and  he  told  them  that  he  had  two 
pupils  in  Watertown,  Frank  and  H^riett^  brother  and  sister. 
Harriett  was  handsome,  and  a  great  favourite,  with  whom  he 
used  to  read  and  take  long  walks.  Frank  was  disobedient  one 
da}",  and  was  threatened  with  chastisement  after  school,  if  the 
offence  was  repeated.  Frank  accordingly  repeated  it,  and  was 
told  to  stop  after  the  rest  were  dismissed.  ''  But  upon  approach* 
ing  him  with  my  ferule,  he  looked  too  much  like  Harriett.  I 
had  to  kiss  him  and  let  him  go/' 

During  the  school-keeping  he  read  Tacitus,  Cicero,  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  and  translated  Pindar,  Theocritus,  Bion  and 
Moschus,  as  well  as  iElschylus.  He  fell  in  with  Cousin,  and  the 
new  school  of  French  philosophers,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Coleridge.  He  also  pursued  the  literature  of  all  the  modem 
languages  which  he  then  knew,  and  made  great  strides  in  meta* 
physics  and  theology. 

TO  HISS  CABOT. 

Feb.  27, 1884. 

Mr.  Francis  called  here  yesterday  and  lent  me  the  necessary  books, 
so  I  have  commenced  the  great  study,  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

I  spoke  again  to  Mr.^  Francis  of  the  comparative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  commencing  study  the  first  of  April  or  next  September,  and 
he  again  expressed  his  preference  for  the  former  plan.  jEEe  preached 
all  day  Sabbath,  besides  lecturing  in  the  evening.  How  few  ministers 
are  so  industrious !  but  if  any  professional  man  can  have  an  induce- 
ment to  labour  virith  all  diligence,  it  is  the  clergyman. 

I  have  been  to  examine  a  school  this  afternoon,  and  never  have  I  seen 
a  school  better  undergo  an  examination.  This  is  the  last  of  my  services 
upon  the  School  Committee,  and  glad  am  I. 

Feh. 

I  consulted  Mr.  Francis  about  going  to  Cambridge  soon,  and  joining 
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tiie  presoit  jpmat  class ;  he  thought  it  a  good  plan,  and  gave  me  letters 
of  introduction  to  Mr.  Ware,  i  haye  walked  to  Cambridge  tins  after- 
noon, and  seen  all  the  Faculty ;  have  resolved  to  make  the  attempt ;  so 
I  shaJl  finish  school-keepingon  the  first  of  April,  and  remove  to  Gam- 
bridge,  take  a  room  at  tne  Hall,  and  commence  study. 

Nothing  is  too  much  for  young  ambition  to  hope,  no  eminenoe  too 
lof^  for  a  youth's  vision,  no  obstacle  too  difficult  for  his  exertions,  and 
no  excellence  unattainable.  Patience,  perseverance,  prayer  have  done 
something  already ;  and  when  we  consider  that  sincere  desires  are  never 
neglected  and  real  endeavours  never  unassisted,  we  need  not  despair 
of  making  some  approaches  at  least  to  the  eminence  Mr.  Palfrey  now 
occupies.  Would  not  this  be  truly  delightful  P  No  situation  can  be 
more  honourable,  no  task  more  pleasant,  no  prospect  more  celestial, 
tlum  that  of  a  virtuous,  faithful  clergyman. 

He  entered  the  Theological  School  during  the  last  three  months 
of  the  junior  class,  in  1834.  The  other  members  of  this  class 
were  Samuel  P.  Andrews,  Bichard  T.  Austin,  John  S.  Dwight, 
George  K  Ellis,  Oliver  0.  Everett,  Abiel  A.  Livermore,  and 
William  Silsbee.  The  report  of  his  scholarly  acquisitions  had 
preceded  him,  and  the  extent  of  his  reading  excited  admiration. 
His  talk  was  full  of  odd  learning  and  scraps  of  curious  infor- 
mation. He  was  crammed  from  books  and  observation,  but 
everything  lay  about  in  undigested  heaps.  All  the  library 
privileges  which  he  could  find  in  the  neighbourhood  he  laid 
bold  o(  and  the  students  were  frequently  drafted  to  help  him 
home  with  his  bundle  of  folios.  At  one  time  he  fimcied  that  his 
m&Eoory  was  growing  feeble :  a  friend  found  hira  posted  before 
an  enormous  historical  charts  covering  one  side  of  his  room, 
which  contained  all  the  dates  and  incidents  from  Adam.  He 
was  committing  this  to  memory.  All  real  or  imaginary  de- 
ficiaidee  were  attacked  by  him  without  loss  of  time.  Every- 
body reproached  him  for  taking  no  exercise,  but  he  declared 
that  it  was  planting-time  with  him,  and  relied  upon  his  con- 
stitution to  carry  him  through.  He  increased  the  bad  effect  of 
this  fury  for  study  by  attempting  to  board  himself  for  a  time, 
in  his  own  room,  a  sad  economy  which  brings  expense  upon 
later  years.  Classmates  have  said  that  he  used  to  study  fourteen 
hours  a  day. 

He  excelled  in  debate,  but  his  first  sermons  were  rather  poor. 
Henry  Ware,  jun.,  would  discuss  them  freely,  and  declare  to 
Theodore  that  they  were  unworthy  of  him.  This  salutary 
candour  cost  the  struggling  student  sleepless  nights,  broken  by 
sobs.     The  next  morning  would  find  him  in  despair,  believing 
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that  he  had  staked  all — time,  health,  and  hope,  upon  a  profession, 
and  had  lost.  His  talk  was  superior  to  his  sermonizing ;  his 
prayers  were  already  full  of  simplicity  and  pious  feeling. 

He  was  very  aflfectionate,  and  relied  upon  two  or  three  of  his 
classmates ;  he  could  not  be  happy  without  the  privilege  of  fre- 
quent sallies  from  his  books  into  their  rooms,  for  a  moment's 
gossip  or  a  grotesque  caper.  Once  he  quarrelled  with  a  friend  who 
was  reading  **  Philip  Van  Artevelde ''  with  him,  and  who  could 
not  bear  the  execution  of  Occo  and  Gilbert  Matthew  at  the  close 
of  the  first  part  of  that  drama.  **  It  is  a  great  blemish,"  sajrs 
the  friend;  "Artevelde  should  have  shown  magnificent  with 
mercy."  "  No,"  cries  Theodore,  "  it  is  just :  it  is  good,  it  i« 
Christian."  "  It  is  downright  murder,"  says  the  fi'iend.  "  Then 
get  out  of  my  room,"  cried  Theodore,  in  wrath  because  the 
measure  meted  to  two  villains  was  not  recognised.  He  had 
to  pay  for  that :  whenever  he  referred  to  it^  the  tears  stood  in 
his  eyes. 

This  letter  shows  that  his  critical  tendency,  which  was  wide 
enough  awake  upon  most  topics,  still  refrised  to  notice  the 
theology  that  he  brought  with  him.  His  statement  of  belief  is 
thoroughly  conventional. 

TO  HIS  NEPHEW  COLUMBUS  GREENE. 

Cambridge,  April  2, 1834. 

I  came  last  Saturday,  or  rather  Sunday  night,  and  of  coarse  have 
scarcely  had  time  to  see  how  I  shall  be  pleased;  but  since  I  am 
resolvea  to  be  satisfied  at  all  eyents,  nothing  is  to  be  feared  on  that 
account.  It  is  now  vacation  with  the  class,  so  I  am  alone  in  this  great 
house.  Term-time  commences  two  weeks  from  to-day,  when  I  shall 
join  the  class  at  recitations,  though  I  shall  not  be  considered  a  member 
till  next  commencement. 

You  enquire  about  my  belief.  I  believe  in  the  Bible.  Does  that 
satisfy  you  ?  No,  you  will  say :  all  Christians  profess  to  the  sam^ 
and  how  different  they  are. 

To  commence  then :  I  believe  there  is  one  Gh)d,  who  has  existed  from 
all  eternity,  vnth  whom  the  past,  present,  and  future  are  alike  present; 
that  he  is  almighty,  good,  and  merciful,  will  reward  the  good  and 
punish  the  wicked,  both  in  this  life  and  the  next.  This  punishment 
may  be  eternal;  of  course,  I  believe  that  neither  the  rewards  nor 
punishments  of  a  future  state  are  corporal.  Bodily  pleasures  soon 
satiate,  and  may  God  preserve  us  from  a  worse  punishment  than  one's 
own  conscience. 

I  believe  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  have  been 
written  by  men  inspired  by  God,  for  certain  purposes,  but  I  do  not 
think  them  inspired  at  all  times,    I  believe  that  Christ  was  the  Sou 
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of  Gk>dy  oonceiyed  and  bom  in  a  miracaloiiB  maQner,  tbat  he  came  to 
preach  a  better  religion  by  which  man  may  be  sayed. 

This  religion,  as  I  think,  allows  men  the  very  highest  happiness  in 
this  life,  and  promises  eternal  felicity  in  another  world.  1  do  not 
think  onr  sins  will  be  forgiven  because  Christ  died.  I  cannot  conceive 
why  they  should  be,  although  many  good  and  great  men  have  thought 
so.  I  believe  Gt>d  knows  Si  that  we  shall  do,  but  does  not  eau$e  us  to 
do  anything. 

The  expenses  at  the  school  are  66  dollars  annually ;  board  in  com- 
mons, 1  dollar,  90  cents  a  week ;  clothes;  &c.,  wiU  make  in  all  about 
200  dollars  per  annum.  I  shall  have,  when  all  itfairs  are  settled  at 
Watertown,  about  150  doUars.  This  is  too  little,  you  will  say.  Well, 
I  know  it,  but  I  have  paid  nearly  200  dollars  for  books  within  these 
two  years ;  and  clothes,  you  know,  cost  lots  of  money.  I  am  now 
boarding  myself  upon  d^  bread;  it  will  cost  about  half  a  dollar  a 
week.    I  shall  try  it  all  vacation,  and  if  I  like  it,  all  summer. 

One  scholar  comes  and  recites  once  a  day  till  commencement ;  the 
pay  is  12  dollars  a  quarter. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention,  at  the  close  of  m^  school  the 
scholars  gave  me  a  handsome  silver  cup,  with  an  inscripnon  testifying 
their  respect,  gratitude,  &c.  It  was  preceded  by  an  aadress  from  one 
of  the  scholars.  I  never  parted  with  scholars  so  sorrowfully  in  my 
life.    I  wept  and  so  did  they. 

TO  THE  RATtfK 

April  28, 1884. 

Let.  me  advise  you  not  to  fear  the  opinion  of  the  world.  Satisfy 
your  reason,  and  especially  satisfy  your  own  conscience,  and  all  will 
then  be  well. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  want  much  money  at  all,  and  for  this  reason : 
I  to-day  made  application  to  Prof.  Palfrey,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  for  a 
benefice,  and  m^  application  was  successful.  Of  course  nothing  wiU 
be  extended  this  season,  but  after  next  commencement  about  110 
doUars  or  160  dollars  will  be  afforded  me  annually.  This  will  go  a 
good  way  towards  defraying  my  expenses ;  and  since  I  have  a  little  of 
my  own,  probably  I  shall  not  want  to  borrow  any  of  you  this  year. 
3%is  is  an  unexpected  instance  of  good  fortune  for  which  1  cannot  be 
sufficiently  grateful. 

I  tried  cold  bread  for  a  fortnight,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term  went  back  again  to  commons ;  but  I  intend  to  try  the  old  scheme 
again  next  autumn. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

Jdj  11, 1884. 

Should  you  be  pleased  to  know  something  of  our  ordinary  course  of 
proceedings  in  this  institution  P  We  have  about  thirty  scholars,  divided 
mto  three  classes ;  one  of  these  graduates  in  about  a  week.  Some  one 
of  the  senior  class  preaches  each  Sabbath  evening  during  the  year;  all 
the  school  and  some  few  strangers  attend.  Prayers  are  performed  at 
morning  of  every  day  by  P^of.  Pal&ey,  and  at  evening  by  one  of  the 
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senior  class.  The  junior  class,  to  which  I  belong,  recites  in  Hebrew 
eveij  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  afternoon ;  attends  a  lecture 
upon  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  Monday  and  Friday,  when 
we  translate  the  original,  ask  questions,  and  en^ge  in  discussion  with 
the  Brofessor.  We  recite  and  discuss  the  Evidences  of  Christianity 
with  Dr.  Ware  every  Wednesdajr.  Tuesd^  afternoon  we  have  an 
exercise  in  extemporaneous  speaking  with  Prof.  Ware,  jun.,  one  of 
the  finest  men  I  have  ever  known.  Some  subject  is  proposed  to  the 
class  at  one  meeting  and  discussed  at  the  next.  Saturday  morning 
Mr.  Ware  delivers  a  lecture  upon  composition  of  sermons,  subjects  to 
30  treated,  &c,,  to  the  whole  school.  Thursday  we  have  no  recitation. 
One-third  of  the  school  declaims  every  Tuesday  evening.  Friday 
evening  the  whole  school  meet  for  extemporaneous  speaking.  Thursday 
evening  is  spent  in  a  religious  meeting. 

A  society  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  called 
the  "  Philanthropic  Society,*'  meets  once  a  fortnight  on  Wednesday 
evening.  A  report  is  always  read  upon  some  interesting  subject,  sucli 
as  " Infidelity,' '^  "Temperance,"  ''The  License  Laws,"  by  a  committee 
previously  appointed  to  investip^ate  the  subject.  Besides  this,  I  have  a 
fine  lad  who  comes  every  morning  to  recite  Greek  and  Latin,  &c.,  and 
had  a  young  gentleman  who  came  twice  a  week  to  recite  German,  but 
I  have  not  seen  him  this  fortnight. 

All  my  leisure  is  devoted  to  translating  some  papers  of  La  Fayette, 
which  I  am  doing  for  Mr.  Sparks,  who  is  going  to  publish  them.  This 
is  his  work,  and  not  mine.  I  shall  be  constantly  occupied  upon  this 
translation  during  the  whole  of  vacation. 

Sunday  I  visit  the  States'  Prison,  where  I  have  an  interesting  class 
in  the  Sunday  school. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Jnly  8, 18S5. 

I  have  two  scholars  now  (joxmg  men),  who  intend  to  enter  an 
advanced  class  in  college.  They  come  one  hour  a  day.  Besides, 
you  know,  I  have  two  young  misses,  so  my  time  is  tolerably  well 
occupied. 

He  was  still  the  bashfal  and  sensitive  boy,  filled  with  piety 
and  pure  feelings,  yet  very  self-reliant  and  ambitious.  He  carried 
into  the  school  all  the  energy  and  purpose  which  his  peculiar 
education  had  served  to  develope.  He  attacked  ev^iy  subject 
with  enthusiasm,  and  extemporized  his  own  way  of  mastering  it. 
He  is  represented  as  being  very  eager  in  the  debates  which  were 
held  once  a  week  in  the  little  chapel  of  Divinity  Hall ;  there  he 
judged  everything  in  an  independent  fiushion,  was  very  reverent 
of  truth,  yet  never  calculated  his  phrases,  ofifended  the  taste 
sometimes,  but  always  stimulated  inquiry  and  the  deepest  feel- 
ings. Dr.  Ware  would  interrupt  the  ardent  debater,  suggesting, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  not  quite  handsome  to  say  ''  old  Paul/'  as 
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the  epithet  no  longer  conveyed  apostolic  meanings.  Theodore 
would  subside,  proceeding  in  humorous  excess  with  allusions  to 
the  "  gentleman  from  Tarsus/^  Bebuffs  for  want  of  taste,  oi 
for  any  disr^ard  of  conventionalisms)  did  not  put  him  down, 
for  it  was  in  part  his  very  eagerness  which  kept  him  so  sensi- 
tive. On  he  went)  finding  his  own  way  through  everjrthing, 
earnest  to  have  a  sight  of  genuine  objects  in  all  the  fields  of 
thought.  It  is  singular  that  his  colourless  theology  escaped  so 
long.  He  still  took  a  good  many  things  on  trust,  for  spiritual 
intuitions  were  very  dear  to  him ;  but  if  a  new  doctrine  rested 
upon  evidence,  he  showed  what  the  old  doctrine  might  one  day 
expect  when  he  cross-questioned  it  to  the  extent  of  his  critical 
ability.  If  it  was  developed  metaphysically,  each  step  of  the 
process  was  tested  by  an  instinctive  health  of  all  the  fisumlties, 
which  may  be  called  his  common-sense.  It  was  his  common- 
sense,  and  that  of  no  other  person  :  the  most  valuable  result  of 
his  peculiar  ''  bringing  up."  For  common-sense  depends  upon  the 
the  personality,  though  in  all  persons  it  is  a  general  soundness, 
or  freedom  firom  cachexy ;  not  mere  shrewdness,  or  abilify  to 
conduct  material  afiairs,  or  perception  of  the  best  out  of  ludf-a- 
do2sen  ways,  but  the  functional  man  in  good  condition,  every 
part  of  the  nature  exhibiting  an  irreproachable  digestion,  and  no 
part  ovanourished.  A  man  shows  his  common-sense  when  he 
is  seen  not  to  be  under  the  tyranny  of  any  special  knack  or 
impulse ;  his  shrewdness  is  not  a  talent,  but  an  operative  condi« 
tion  of  his  whole  mind.  He  is  too  shrewd  to  exaggerate  a 
single  member ;  he  promotes  the  fidr  development  of  all.  Faith, 
conscience,  and  understanding  receive  their  just  amount  of  chyle ; 
the  pulse  goes  eveiywfaere^  touches  at  all  the  ports  of  entry  and 
delivery,  leaving  and  taking  what  is  due.  This  is  a  sensible 
man,  as  distinguished  firom  a  commercial,  metaphysical,  mystical, 
sceptical,  or  sentimental  man. 

The  common-sense  which  Mr.  Parker  began  now  to  display 
had  been  carefully  protected  by  Ins  mode  of  lifa  The  artifices 
of  education  injure  ordinary  people  just  where  they  need  the 
greatest  strengthening.  Extraordinary  people  instinctively  in- 
vent their  own  methods.  The  same  drill,  the  same  succession  of 
text-books,  the  same  set  of  theological  opinions,  the  same  clique, 
and  neighbourhood,  the  same  professional  traditions,  turn  out  vast 
numbers  of  conventional  judgments,  which  for  want  of  common- 
sense  are  considered  sensible.     It  is  said  that  the  Flathead  prao- 
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tioe  does  not  impair  the  natural  capacity  of  the  tribe ;  nothing 
is  said  of  the  want  of  capacity  which  invented  and  pursues  the 
practice.  Fortunately,  nobody  caught  Mr.  Parker  when  his 
skull  was  soft,  to  lay  heavy  hands  on  the  brain's  gentle  respiring 
beat.  By-and-bye  he  possessed  health  and  amplitude  of  organs  fit 
for  any  work.  And  his  instinct  that  he  must  relinquish  to  each 
function  its  appropriate  freedom  and  opportunities  bad  not  been 
taught  out  of  him.  He,  therefore,  gradually  and  surely  learned 
for  himself  how  to  bring  all  the  functions  to  an  understanding ; 
not  thereby  solving  all  spiritual  problems,  but  preserving  the 
inward  health.  The  healthier  he  grew,  the  more  he  despised  all 
doctrines  which  start  fix)m  a  presumption  of  human  inability. 
The  soul  seemed  to  him  well  made  for  its  work.  It  was  this 
which  made  him  ask  for  principles  that  are  capable  of  promoting 
human  welfare  ;  all  opinions  and  belie&  which  cannot  effect  this 
practical  connection  with  humanity  dropped  gradually  out  of  his 
&vour.  He  wanted  only  available  truths,  yet  his  common-sense 
had  a  high  and  £sistidious  notion  of  availability.  It  was  not  a 
niggardly  sharpness  to  discover  the  least  amount  that  will  keep 
alive  a  human  being,  to  put  men  and  women  on  £Bimine  rations 
of  fiedth,  thought,  and  feeling,  but  it  was  an  instinct  for  the  real 
interdependence  of  all  these.  There  naturally  belonged  to  this  a 
shrewd  and  sarcastic  vein,  and  no  little  impatience  with  all  the 
mystical  and  ecstatical  luxuries  which  have  ever  corrupted  honest, 
manly  blood.  Sometimes  he  was  disdainful,  and  sometimes  merry, 
when  he  got  into  a  field  of  these,  and  b^;an  to  shake  them  out 
with  his  critical  pitchfork. 

After  a  thorough  reading  of  the  Others,  with  careful  notes 
and  analyses,  he  breaks  out  one  day  thus  :— - 

I  am  heart-weary  and  reason-weary  of  these  same  doting  fathers. 
They  have  seDse,  but  it  is  "a  gnun  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of  chaff."  I 
sbidl  soon  be  done  with  them,  however,  for  the  present  at  least.  One 
of  the  greatest  proofs  of  the  darkness  of  the  monastic  ages  is  the 
folly-admiration  bestowed  upon  these  same  nonsense  writers. 

1  will  say  one  word  about ''  the  resolute  Hierome  "  as  an  ancient  has 
it.  He  loved  glory  rather  than  truth,  was  superstitious,  and  an  intro- 
ducer of  important  errors  into  the  Church,  both  in  doctrine  and  inter- 
pretation. Setting  aside  his  extensive,  perhaps  immense,  reading  and 
facultv  of  sharp  declamation,  and,  Leclerc  says,  nothine  but  moderate 
faculties  remain.  He  was  not  a  profound  scholar  in  Hebrew,  or  even 
in  Greek.  He  tasted  of  theology  rather  than  exhausted  it.  He  wrote 
his  works  in  great  haste. 

St.  Austin,  we  all  know,  introduced  more  error  into  the  Church  than 
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anj  other  man.  Many  of  his  doctrines  flj  in  the  face  both  of  reason 
and  virtue,  to  extinguish  the  eyes  of  one  and  to  stifle  the  breath  of  the 
other.  Everybody  knows  how  he  persecuted  his  opposers,  Felagius  and 
Julian,  to  say  nothing  of  others.  Let  him  go.  If  anyone  wishes  to  read 
an  eulogy  of  undeserved  elegance  upon  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  he  will 
find  it  in  Maury,  &c. 

Tertullian  I  have  always  looked  upon  with  considerable  jealousy.  He 
first  introduced  the  notion  that  faith  and  reason  contradict  each  other 
naturally — a  doctrine  so  germane  to  the  feelings  of  many  in  those  un- 
reason days.  He  thought  faith  which  contradicted  reason  was  most 
acceptable  to  God«  He  has  regular  canons  of  criticism ;  some  of  them 
are  indeed  good,  but  his  application  of  them  is  faulty.  Everybody 
knows  he  thought  the  soul  material,  &c. ;  he  thought  it  was  akyMue,  A 
sister  of  those  days  had  been  elevated  by  contemplation  so  high,  that 
she  saw  the  souls  all  skyMue, 

These  patristic  studies  were  brought  to  a  dose  in  the  winter 
of  1835.  But  they  often  reappear,  and  in  1845  Tertullian  is 
noticed  a^n : 

Tertullian,  it  seemed  always  to  me,  was  one  of  the  worst  curses  to 
the  human  race  that  has  occurred  since  the  Elood.  I  don't  know  but 
Afinca  took  its  revenge  on  the  European  world  in  advance  by  sending 
Tertullian  and  Augustine  into  it.  I  think,  at  this  day,  it  is  easier  to 
free  the  negroes  from  their  white  masters  than  it  is  to  deliver  the  human 
race  from  tiiis  wretched  yoke  laid  on  us  by  those  two  shabby  Africans. 
I  remember,  years  ago,  thinking  most  of  the  absurdities  of  Christian 
tiiedogy  came  in  with  Tertullian ;  and  reading  a  little  since  convinces 
me  that  he  developed  much  iniquity  that  was  only  latent  before,  and 
brought  in  many  wolves  to  the  Christian  flock,  which  have  since  been 
clothed  in  sheep-skins  and  have  devoured  the  flock  without  mercy. 

The  Scriptures  have  been  almost  always  interpreted  in  the  interest  of 
dogmatism,  from  Christ  to  this  present ;  for  instance,  the  Begtda  Fidd 
of  Tertullian  and  the  Analogy  of  Faith  in  our  day.  Chrysostom  was 
better  than  most,  but  he  was  often  absurd  in  his  interpretations.  Some 
of  the  old  allegorizers  equal  Swedenbox^ — some  of  the  Chiliasts. 
LrensBus,  inter  alios,  was  absurd  as  Charles  Fourier. 

JirsTiir  Mabttb. — I  admire  the  candour  and  beauiy  and  sweetness 
of  his  Oratio  ad  Grcecos,  in  which  he  shows  the  folly  of  their  old  mythi, 
if  accepted  as  true.  What  is  the  value  of  his  testimony  to  prove  the 
fact  of  such  acceptance  P  A  Greek  philosopher  becomes  Christian,  and 
reasons  as  if  his  nation  believed  the  stories — how  much  does  it  prove  P) 
He  urges  them  to  accept  the  doctrines  of  one  true  God. 

In  his  Admonitia  ad  Grcecos,  the  same  is  done  still  better.  Here  he 
shows  that  Moses  was  older  than  the  G-reek  teachers,  and  proves  it  from 
writers  not  Christian,  after  showing  the  folly  of  the  Greek  myths  in 
Homer  and  the  philosophers.  Here  he  misunderstood  both,  I  think, 
sometimes. 

He  says  Orpheus  and  Homer  taught  some  beautiful  truths,  and  cites 
that  fine  piece  of  Orpheus  to  Muscbus  (which  most  unfortunately  is 
spurious  and  of  late  date) ;  the  monotheistic  passages  from  the  Sybil 
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(for  he  could  saj,  ''  Teste  David  cum  Sibylla-') ;  and  Sophoekfl.  He 
speaks  of  the  names  of  Grod,  and  says  the  name  is  holy  for  us— not  for 
God ;  so  each  and  all  names  are  indifferent  to  God.  The  whole  piece 
is  quite  noble. 

The  list  of  languages  which  he  studied  in  the  school  induded 
Italian,  Portuguese^  Dutch,  Icelandic,  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  Persian, 
Coptic,  and  a  smattering  of  iEthiopic.  He  attempted  Russian, 
but  there  was  no  one  to  help  him  master  the  sounds  of  the  alphar 
bet^  and  he  gave  it  up  till  he  lived  in  Boston. 

In  November,  1835,  he  began  to  study  Swedish.  At  the 
same  time,  translations  of  Eichhorn  and  Ammon  were  going  on 
— reading  Greek  comedies  and  German  commentaries,  Vioo's 
''  Scienza  Nuova,''  and  parts  of  Plato.  Before  the  month  was 
out  he  was  translating  Swedish  poetry,  and  in  the  last  week  of 
it  he  commenced  Danish.  In  December  he  undertook  the 
modem  Greek.  All  languages,  dead  or  living,  were  mastered 
with  great  rapidity.  Everything  he  planted  grew  fiist^  but  he 
always  seemed  to  have  a  language  under  glass.^ 

He  learned  not  merely  the  vocabulary  of  a  new  tongue,  as  so 
many  American  students  do,  to  get  at  the  general  sense  of  a  book 
in  the  most  economical  manner,  and  push  over  the  ground  with 
smart  conjectures.  But  he  loved  philology;  the  grammatical 
structure  and  derivation  of  a  language  attracted  him  firsi  The 
vocabulary  came  next ;  in  fact,  his  occasional  mistakes  in  trans* 
lating  at  a  time  when  he  was  devoured  by  work  were  in  the 
meanings  of  words  oftener  than  in  the  idiom  and  structure.  His 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Syriac  was  so  minute,  that  Professor 
Sidney  Willard  is  said  to  have  often  applied  to  the  young 
Divinity  student  for  advices  upon  some  nice  points  And  in  1843 
he  dropped  into  the  middle  of  the  course  of  the  Arabic  Professor 
in  Paris,  bringing,  with  entire  comprehension  of  the  subject^  a 
capacity  to  criticise  the  lecturer's  method. 

To-dajr  I  made  a  new  acquisition  to  my  library,  yiz.,  Herder's  Com- 
plete Works,  in  45  volumes.  I  can  never  render  sufficient  thanks  for 
God's  goodness  in  giving  me  this  opportunity  of  increasing  my  books, 
and  of  course  my  means  of  usefulness. 

•  « A  kiiunnaii  of  mine,  one  Thomas  Parker,  who  lived  a  Tiigin,  and  'went  vnto  the 
apocalyptical  Tixxina  at  death,'  waa  snch  a  master  of  the  Oriental  tongues  that  onoe,  when 
some  of  his  brother  deigymen  assembled  to  rebnke  him  for  some  heresy,  he  repUed  in 
Latin — ^they  rejoined  in  Latin.  He  replied  in  G^reek — ^they  continued  in  that  tongue. 
He  answend  in  Hebrew — they  questioned  in  Hebrew.  He  Uien  retreated  to  the  Arable^ 
where  they  could  not  follow  him,  when  he  bade  them  go  home  and  study  their  primeit 
before  they  undertook  to  school  him.** 
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He  had  in  college  a  dass  of  Hebrew  students,  which  he  met 
twice  a  week,  and  two  private  students  ;  and  in  1 836  he  taught 
Hebrew  to  the  junior  class  in  the  Divinity  school,  during  the 
visit  to  New  Orieans  made  by  Dr.  Palfrey. 

Anglo-Saxon  is  added  to  the  other  languages  before  the  New 
Year.  Everything  else  is  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  nume- 
rous odes  and  versides  are  showered  along  the  track.  "  A  Bridal 
Hymn,''  for  instance,  "  for  the  Wedding  of  Beauty  and  Truth," 
with  choruses  of  earth-spirits  and  angels,  which  I  forbear  to  dis- 
turb. He  delivers  a  lecture  in  Concord  during  the  vacation  ; 
translates,  dips  into  rabbinical  matters,  into  books  on  Messianic 
prophecy,  (to  which  point  he  began  to  hold  with  De  Wette,  and 
asks  himself  some  questions  about  the  Miraculous  Conception. 
He  studies  books  about  the  Canon  and  the  different  versions  of 
the  Bible — Schrifk-Erklarungs-Geschichte — translates  the  article 
'^  nationalism  '*  firom  the  Conversations«Lexicon,  and  a  good  deal 
out  of  Eichhom's  "Ur-GJeschichte."  Paulus  succeeds,  and  he 
writes  a  paper  entitled  "  Hints  upon  (Jerman  Theology,''  then 
goes  through  the  *^  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments "  question,  and 
b^ins  to  read  Spinoza. 

Under  the  head  of  ^'HorsB  Platonicee,"  he  makes  analyses 
and  criticisms  of  the  views  in  Plato's  works.  During  the 
reading  of  the  "Republic,"  his  humanity  gives  significant  and 
promising  utterance. 

Is  a  man  bad,  the  good  shall  teach  him  goodness.  And  the  teaching 
shall  be  good,,  not  that  which  renders  the  vile  doubly  perverse,  for  that 
is  unjust.  When  will  this  sentiment  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  codes 
of  laws?  Penal  legislature,  now-a-dajs,  has  all  the  effect  of  the 
purest  injustice,  in  driving  the  half-a;uilty  to  increased  crime,  and  in 
making  doubltf  deep  the  hatred  of  the  revengeful.  I  doubt  not  the 
angel  of  humanity  will  beat,  with  her  golden  pinions,  all  prisons  to 
rauQldust 

On  Sundays  he  generally  went  to  Charlestown,  where  he  had 
a  dass  in  the  State  prison,  which  greatly  interested  him.  But 
occasionally  we  find  him  in  Watertown. 

Sunday,  22  Peb.,  1836. — I  heard  Mr,  Francis  preach  two  very  good 
sermons,  as  may  be  supposed,  since  with  him  good  sermons  are  the 
rule,  and  poor  ones  the  exceptions,  and  rare  ones  too.  I  dined  with 
him,  and  found  as  much  pleasure  and  satisfieu^ion  as  usual  in  his  varied 
and  instructive  conversation. 

Then  follow  notes  of  the  table-talk  about  Coleridge,  &c.  It 
is  needless  to  catalogue  the  books  which  marked  his  course  of 
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study  during  the  next  term.  Wegschieder,  Staudlin,  Storr, 
Schmidt,  and  better  yet^  Cudworth,  Henry  More,  Norris,  Des- 
cartesy  Lessing,  Cousin,  B.  Constant,  Leibnitz ;  also  books  on 
Magic,  about  which  he  was  always  very  curioua  Descartes  fur- 
nished  him  with  rules  for  studying. 

April  21. — It  is  now  the  commencement  of  a  new  term— of  my  last 
term  of  study  in  college.  Where  shall  the  end  of  it  send  me-— what 
will  become  of  me  then  ?  What  will  eventually  become  my  destiny  ? 
What  preacher  shall  I  be?  And  where  shall  I  find  a  resting-place? 
All  these  questions  come  up  with  mighty  force — ^they  weigh  heavily  at 
times  upon  my  soul. 

A  part  of  the  decision  of  these  CTcat  questions  rests  with  me,  a  part 
upon  something  exterior  to  myself — upon  Providence.  For  my  awn 
part  alone  feel  I  any  anxiety.  Gh)d  has  ever  protected  me,  and  even  in 
the  times  when  there  seemed  no  possible  way  of  escape  from  present 
and  impending  disaster,  His  hand  has  shown  a  way.  Snail  I  distrust  it 
now  ?  Oh,  no,  I  do  not — I  cannot.  The  Almighty  will  doubtless  give 
ine  more  than  I  deserve— why  should  I  fear? 

Wherever  I  am  cast  I  can  oe  happy.  I  will  attempt  to  do  my  duty. 
But  there  are  others  dear  to  my  hearU  Shall  I  disappoint  their  che- 
rished hopes  P    Oh,  no !     ^ 

Much  depends  upon  this  little  term.  May  I  improve  its  blessings 
right. 

TO  MISS  CABOT. 

TaeedajB?e. 
Brother  D wight  just  called  at  my  door,  requesting  me  "to  bang  him 
p  m  the  morning,    as  he  elegantly  calls  it,  which  yo    ' 


up  m  the  morning,'  as  he  elegantly  calls  it,  which  you  know  means  it 
is  something  like  bed-time.  But  bed-time  is  not  "  the  witching  time  oi 
night,''  for  you  nullified  all  late  watching  long  ago,  by  an  imperial 
decree. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Jane  10, 1SS5. 

Were  I  to  become  an  idolater  I  should  worship  the  stars,  since  they 
are  almost  a  personification  of  ideal  beauty,  so  bright,  so  clear,  ^pa^ 
rently  so  frail,  and  yet  outlasting  human  calculation — so  uncertain  and 
yet  so  constant.  That  folly  could  almost  be  forgiven  which  led  men  to 
imagine  them  animated  with  celestial  souls,  and  endowed  with  super- 
human, and  only  less  than  supreme  power,  and  which  made  them  no 
feeble  actors  in  the  fortunes  of  men  and  taH  of  mighty  states.  But 
since  we  are  no  idolaters,  but  Christians,  we  can  look  beyond  the  stars 
up  to  the  throne  of  the  Invisible,  which  they  surround  and  adorn  with 
their  shining. 

What  is  more  beautiful  than  a  summer's  night,  when  the  harry  and 
bustle  of  day  has  gone  by,  and  calm  and  stillness  succeeds  P    .    .    . 

How  happy  is  a  mother's  charge  at  night,  when,  with  many  a  prayer, 
she  folds  up  her  little  flowerets,  and  commits  them  to  His  care  whose 
eye  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps  I    Perhaps  you  have  not  such  associa- 
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ttonB  as  I  have  with  this  period ;  but  now  the  days  when  I  was  a  little, 
yes,  a  very  little  child,  come  up  before  me,  wben  my  mother  taught  me 
a  prayer  and  a  hymn,  and,  giving  one  farewell  kiss,  left  me  to  repose. 
I  cannot  think  of  those  times  without  a  tear — a  tear  of  regret  for  those 
days,  and  of  sorrow  that  I  am  so  little  worthy  of  a  fond  parent's  hopes 
and  prayers  and  tears. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

June  17, 1835. 

I  suppose  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  imagination  that  we  form  any 
notion,  at  least  any  conception,  of  God,  of  the  sublime,  of  the  beauti- 
ful, the  perfect.  I  do  not  mean  mere  fancy,  which  only  presents  us 
cold  and  lifeless  pictures  of  things  once  seen,  and  combines  them  in 
unresd  positions,  but  that  power  which  acts  wit/tin,  im-a^o,  in-forms ; 
which  embodies  our  abstract  notions,  and  gives  them  shapes,  hues,  and 
beauty,  till  they  bum.     .    .     . 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  always  a  world  .of  my  own,  an  ideal 
creation,  where  I  could  roam  and  luxuriate  at  random.  Many  a  time 
have  I  strayed  from  the  right  path  and  gone  far  beyond  my  stopping- 
place,  while  I  was  brooding  over  some  scheme  not  yet  accomplished. 
How  manv  times  has  my  plough  run  upon  a  rock  while  I  was  ex- 
pounding law,  making  speecnes  m  the  senate,  or  astonishing  men  with 
a  display  of  intellectual  power,  fitly  put  forth,  in  my  imaginary 
Utopia.    .    .    . 

It  is  delightful  now  to  imagine  myself  a  minister,  to  recount  the 
duties  of  the  station,  and  consider  all  the  ways  of  performing  them, 
and  forefeel  the  glorious  satisfaction  of  seeing  God's  work  prosper  in 
my  hand.  I  turn  to  a  home — to  a  home  of  beauty,  of  affection,  of 
love !  To  a  home  where  all  noble  feelings  are  cherished,  and  whence  all 
jarring  interests  and  strife  are  excluded.  Calamities  may  fall  upon 
that  home ;  they  come  upon  all  men— each  country  has  its  own  storms. 
But  if  it  is  built  on  the  rock  of  holy  affection,  it  wiU  stand:  the  floods 
may  pass  over  it— they  can  never  shake  its  flxt  foundation. 

A  great  deal  of  his  time  in  the  school  was  spent  upon  oontri- 
butions  for  the  Scriptural  Interpreter.  This  little  magazine  was 
oommenoed  by  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett  in  188 1.  It  bad  reached  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  volume,  in  1835,  when  ill-health  compelled 
Mr.  Gannett  entirely  to  relinquish  the  supervision  of  it^  and  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  three  divinity  students,  William  Silsbee, 
George  E.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Parker.  It  was  edited  by  them  to  the 
close  of  its  publication  in  1836,  and  the  greater  part  of  each 
number  was  also  prepared  by  them.  It  was  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  average  TTuitarianism  of  the  time  on  the  questions  of 
Messianic  Prophecy,  and  of  the  Pentateuch,  and'  gave  the  views 
of  De  Wette,  Eichhom,  Astruc,  and  others.  The  subjects  of 
miracles  and  inspiration  were  hardly  yet  deployed  upon  the 
field.     It  was  only  occasionally  denied  that  the  facts  of  miracles 
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lent  any  authority  to  the  truths  of  Christianity.  The  oontro- 
versy  upon  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement  had  subsided,  and 
discussions  upon  the  element  of  Divinity  in  Christ  had  not  com* 
menced.  The  Unitarians  had  now  their  position,  and  were 
recognized  in  a  sulky  fashion.  The  acrimony  of  the  contest  with 
Calvinism  broke  out  less  frequently  in  the  religious  newspapers 
of  the  day.  In  carrying  their  point,  the  Unitarians  had  gra- 
dually absorbed  a  great  deal  of  the  wealth,  talent  and  influence 
in  New  England.  Leading  men  professed  the  liberal  faith.  The 
old  protesting  impulse  grew  languid  with  this  achievement  of 
respectabilit}^  A  good  many  generous  and  indignant  things 
which  the  flame  of  battle  had  nourished  in  their  minds  began  to 
feAe  out  of  the  recollection.  Instinctively  they  commenced  to 
fortify  their  position^as  the  offensive  warfare  slackened,  and  both 
parties  stood  narrowly  watching  each  other.  Decorum,  regard 
for  opinion,  the  habits  of  an  established  sect  began  to  set  in.  A 
desire  to  be  recognized  as  a  truly  Conservative  and  religious 
body,  with  positive  faith  enough  left  to  serve  the  soul  in  living 
and  dying,  to  serve  education  and  the  state,  to  refute  practi- 
cally the  grave  objection  that  they  were  upsetting  the  Bible 
and  society  with  their  negative  criticism,  prevailed  so  strongly 
that  vigorous  investigation  nearly  ceased.  Tentative  speculation 
was  undertaken  by  the  young  men  with  little  positive  encourage- 
ment. They  had  only  the  advantage  of  a  n^ative  good-nature, 
which  disappeared  with  the  first  serious  alarm.  "Whither  is 
this  tending  ? "  and,  "  What  will  the  orthodox  say  ? "  are 
questions  which  in  plain  language  indicated  the  general  mood. 
It  was  not  so  expressed,  and  perhaps  would  not  be  so  acknow- 
ledged, but  it  received  during  the  next  fifteen  years  a  good 
many  instinctive  confirmations.  Thrift,  housekeeping  and  civic 
propriety  succeeded  to  adventurous  exploring.  After  getting 
through  swamps  of  Trinity  and  Vicarious  Sacrifice  in  dashing 
style,  just  as  the  dear  outlook  dawned  at  the  end  of  the  paths 
cut  tlnrough  the  matted  undergrowth,  and  the  blue  lines  beyond 
piqued  the  mind  to  gain  their  height  and  fireedom,  the  Unitarians 
paused,  dropped  axe,  rifle,  and  the  ranging  glass,  and  settled 
the  flat  produce-growing  prairie.  They  have  tried  to  deter 
their  young  men  from  pressing  forward  to  penetrate  the  distant 
bold  ranges,  entreating  them  not  to  compromise  the  settlement 
and  draw  the  attack  of  savages,  and  reminding  them  of  the 
perils  of  the  vast  drear  interval.     There  was  a  kind  of  sense  in 
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inaiBtiDg  upon  content  with  the  gently  rolling  fertility  which 
they  bad  discovered,  and  upon  which  they  had  stopped  to  plants  but 
this  was  not  the  highest  kind  of  sense  ;  for  the  original  squatters 
are  sadly  crowded  now,  and  many  of  their  young  men  are  scattered, 
digging  wells  along  a  solitary  trail,  around  which  one  day  men 
and  women  shall  grateftilly  cluster,  and  opening  the  green  valleys 
where  the  mountain  cedars  stand. 

The  following  anonymous  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
Protestantism,  shows  how  early  the  Unitarians  betrayed  this 
tendency  for  comfort : — 

TO    MESSRS.    ELLIS,    PARKER,    AND    SILSBEE,    EDITORS 
"  INTERPRETER." 

April  20, 1886. 
I  read,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Scriptural  Interpreter^  the 
article  on  the  52nd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  with  unmingled  surprise  and 
horror.  What  could  possess  you  P  What  is  the  object  of  the  theolo- 
gians at  Cambridge  i  Are  they  determined  to  break  down  the  pro- 
phecies, and  make  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  impostors  and 
Kars  ?  Cannot  our  doctrines  be  sustained  in  any  other  way  P  Must 
the  pious  Christian  be  compelled  to  give  up  one  passa^^e  after  another, 
one  Dook  after  another,  one  prophecy  after  another,  imtil  he  has  nothing 
left  to  stand  upon  but  what  is  m  common  with  the  Deist  P  Where  is 
it  all  to  end  ?  Tell  us,  I  beseech  you,  that  we  may  quit,  if  necessary, 
the  ship  before  it  is  too  late ;  before  we  have  struck  upon  the  last  rock 
which  the  vessel  of  our  faith  will  bear  P 

This  fiist-dass  passenger,  so  suddenly  aroused,  trotting  up  and 
down  the  quarter-deck  in  a  minimum  of  clothes,  with  wringing 
hands  and  frantic  glances,  conjures  the  captain  to  alter  his  course, 
and  then  disappears  down  the  companion-way  for  ever,  thus : — 

Pause  then,  I  beseech  yon,  before  it  is  too  late.  I  am  a  well-wisher 
to  your  work.  I  have  always  been  a  subscriber.  I  am  one  of  the 
household  of  your  faith.  But  another  such  a  blow  and  I  must  quit  all 
I  value ;  my  religious  faith  above  all  things  else.  I  cannot  part  with 
it.  To  escape,  therefore,  shipwreck,  I  must  jump  overboard  before  the 
last  plank  is  taken  away.  And  not  I  alone.  Hundreds  must  do  the 
same;  they  will  not  bear  to  have  the  sacred  records  of  their  faith  frit- 
tered all  aw^ay,  though  it  may  be  in  a  style  a  little  more  refined  than 
that  of  Paine,  but,  nevertheless,  resulting  in  consequences  which  are 
just  the  same.  Mr.  Noyes  strikes  a  blow  and  al^ms  a  sect.  Mr. 
Peabody  recovers  the  ground  for  a  moment,  by  holding  on  to  a  few 
passages.  The  Interpreter  follows  to  destroy  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial of  these  few.  The  end  cannot  be  far  oE  And  then,  the  imposture 
of  the  New  Testament  and  its  authors  will  be  the  completion  of  the 
dreadful  work. 

A  SUBSCBIBEB. 
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Mr.  Parker  went  forward,  but  with  great  deliberation ;  his 
papers  in  the  Interpreter  acquiesce  in  the  average  Unitarianism ; 
they  neither  vigorously  sustain  nor  oppose  it.  His  under- 
standing began  to  grow  critical,  and  his  intuitional  beliefi  looked 
through  the  accepted  doctrines,  but  slowly  at  firsts  and  not  with 
one  great  gaze. 

Here  is  a  sentence  irom  an  article  on  the  **  Allied  Mistakes 
of  the  Apostles  " : — 

It  may  be  urged,  that  eyen  admitting  they  were  thus  mistaken,  no 
important  conclusion  follows  from  the  fact ;  since  supernatural  instruc- 
tion upon  this  subject  was  not  necessary  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  of  course  they  had  received  no  divine  authority 
to  speak  on  the  subject.  But  it  does  appear  important ;  for  had  Paul 
preached  to  the  Thessalonians,  for  example,  that  the  world  would  soon 
perish — as  some  maintain  he  did — and  years  passed  away  without  any 
approach  to  a  fulRlment  of  his  prediction,  they  must  have  lost  confi- 
dence in  his  teachings.  And  we  ourselves  could  scarcely  place  the 
same  unbounded  trust  in  his  other  doctr^es. 

This  is  the  ordinary  opinion,  which  grew  into  great  vehemence 
when  Mr.  Parker  afterwards  assailed  it — that  if  the  credibility  of 
one  portion  of  the  Scriptures  be  invalidated,  the  authority  of  the 
whole  is  weakened,  and  that  if  you  begin  to  doubt  you  know 
not  when  to  stop.  Better  answers  to  his  own  original  fallacy 
can  be  found  nowhere  than  in  the  passages  of  his  later  vmtings, 
which  maintain  that  a  true  thing  has  the  only  conservative 
authority,  which  it  derives  from  its  necessary  intuitive  character, 
and  that  truth  only  is  worth  preserving.  This  is  a  legitimate 
Unitarian  doctrine,  but  the  squatters  were  angry  when  the 
young  men  ran  off  with  the  dangerous  element  to  blow  up  with 
it  fresh  obstacles  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  very  useful  in  the 
Trinitarian  morass,  but  should  be  kept  shut  up  in  magazines 
after  the  country  is  settled. 

The  best  thing  which  he  wrote  for  the  Interpreter  was  an 
analysis  of  the  Laws  of  Moses,  extending  through  several  num- 
bers, all  remarkable  for  their  clear  and  exhaustive  arrangement. 
His  notes  and  authorities  show,  of  course,  a  great  range  of  read- 
ing in  various  languages ;  but  it  is  already  becoming  organized 
by  the  awakening  thought.  Classics,  commentators,  travellers, 
Talmudic  lore,  lend  learning  and  illustration ;  but  vnthout 
parade,  and  never  without  an  object.  It  was  a  very  handsome 
piece  of  work  for  a  divinity  student.  A  more  compact  manual 
of  all  the  details  of  the  Mosaic  law  cannot  be  found  to-day. 
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But  it  is  noticeable  also  as  betraying  occasionally  the  transition 
of  bis  mind  from  tbe  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  vindictive 
passages  of  tbe  Old  Testament  to  bis  later  view.  Here  is  a 
passage  to  show  it  :— 

Some  critics  think  ib  no  grave  heresy  to  deny  that  the  laws  which 
command  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  Ganaanites  were  inspired.  They 
think  themselves  safe  in  referring  such  statutes  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
emergency  and  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,  rather  than  to  the  good 
sense  of  Moses ;  and  still  less  do  they  attribute  them  to  the  counsels 
of  a  God  of  love.  They  think,  too,  that  such  interpreters  as  ascribe 
all  these  sanguinary  lavs  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Almightv  "  take 
more  upon  their  shoulders  than  Atlas  could  bear."  They  admit  the 
inspiration  of  Moses,  but  do  not  suppose  every  word  of  ths  law  of  divine 
origin.  We  know  that  many  of  the  particular  statutes  had  no  such 
sanction  expressed.  They  think,  too,  that  the  Oriental  custom  of 
ascribing  all  remarkable  events,  wonderful  appearances,  and  striking 
thoughts  to  the  immediate  action  of  Ood,  explains  the  alleged  command 
of  the  Almighty.  The  religion  of  Moses,  say  they,  was  divine ;  but  he 
was  left  to  make  use  of  such  means  as  he  saw  fit  to  govern  the  chosen 
people,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  When  ordinary 
resources  failed,  miraculous  assistance  was  a£fbrded.  The  position  of 
Moses,  and  not  his  rdigum^  ia  to  be  held  accountable  for  those  edicts 
apparently  so  sanguinary. 

Here  he  cites  authorities^  and  continues,— 

How  far  the  above  remarks  are  worthy  of  notice  others  will  judge ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  the  nations  to  be  extirpated  were  exceed- 
ingly vicious  and  corrupt,  and  if  suffered  to  remain,  would,  doubtless, 
have  led  away  the  Jews  from  their  better  faith.  If  nations  are  by  the 
Divine  permission  visited  with  earthquakes  and  pestilences,  why  may 
not  the  sword  be  employed  for  similar  purposes  ? 

Both  the  confusion  and  the  direction  of  thought  in  this  pas- 
sage are  interesting.  The  good  sense  of  Moses  is  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  his  policy  towards  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and 
for  the  distinction  which  he  made  between  dangerous  and  in- 
different neighbours ;  yet  it  was  so  important  that  the  dangerous 
ones  should  be  reduced,  that  the  necessity  might  rank  with  those 
evils  of  the  physical  world  which  depend  upon  Providence  itself, 
and  might  be  therefore  divinely  decreed. 

But  his  intuitive  conviction  that  Infinite  Love  cannot  send  to 
man  decrees  subversive  of  itself,  and  that  the  Christian  spuit 
outgrows  the  cruelty  of  the  Old  Testament,  soon  began  to  fill 
his  mind  with  abhorrence  for  the  very  phrases  which  attribute 
an  exterminating  message  to  the  Lord.     What  just  contempt  he 
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had  for  the  ordiDaiy  interpretation  which  made  a  spirit  of  love 
responsible  for  old  Jewish  vindictiveness,  and  what  ridicule  for 
the  doctrine  which  tries  to  escape  that  imputation  by  supposing 
that  Qod  was  hard  because  men's  hearts  were ;  that,  at  least.  He 
had  no  alternative  but  to  send  them  the  revengeful  messages 
they  desired  to  hear.  Would  anybody  accept  such  a  plea  made 
by  any  abomination  in  favour  of  itself?  No  pretext  of  piety 
in  making  it,  sincere  or  fraudulent^  would  shelter  any  bad  passion 
from  the  hatred  of  our  unbiassed  honesty ;  and  yet  no  sooner 
does  it  seem  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  Moses,  and  the 
claim  to  inspiration  of  a  book,  than  ingenuity  is  exhausted  to 
defend  it^  and  Mr.  Parker  credited  with  a  motive  hostile  to 
religion. 

He  was,  however,  slow  to  clear  his  feeling  of  the  Divine  Per- 
fection from  these  dishonourable  imputations,  that  it  might 
become  for  him  a  reliable  test  of  theology  and  practice.  It  was 
very  effective  in  his  hands  when  he  attacked  the  scriptural 
authority  for  slavery  and  slave-catching.  Anti-slavery  orthodox 
men  were  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  in  old 
times  God  inspired  ignorance  with  ignorance,  and  inhumanity 
with  inhumanity,  the  quality  of  the  Divine  Mind  being  unable  to 
transcend  the  moral  status  of  the  race.  A  book  places  certain 
old  and  new  iniquities  under  divine  sanction :  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  alternative  were  to  accept  the  iniquity  or  to  deny  the 
sanction.  Not  at  all ;  God  was  merely  accommodating  himself 
to  geographical  and  historical  exigencies !  Mr.  Parker  shows 
that  neither  morals  nor  religion  were  saved  by  such  a  subterfuge 
of  criticism,  that  they  were  rather  put  in  greater  danger  than 
before,  because  the  slaveholder  was  left  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the 
traditional  sanction  while  pleading  the  exigencies  of  his  position. 
Mr.  Parker  knocked  the  sanction  away,  with  unsparing  strokes ; 
what  health  and  liberty  they  released  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
great  sin,  and  what  a  priceless  advantage  he  thus  won  in  dealing 
with  it !  When  he  redeemed  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  their  critical  fetters,  and  raised  them  to  the  simple  dignity 
of  being  treated  for  the  sake  of  what  truth  they  might  contain, 
their  truth  of  fact  and  of  human  nature,  he  redeemed  also  reli- 
gion from  her  bondage  to  political  and  commercial  wickedness. 
The  facts  of  the  past  and  the  facts  of  the  present  were  cited  at 
the  bar  of  morality  and  common-sense. 

Who  then,  were  he  now  living,  could  wield  with  greater  effect  the 
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0Qblime  prophetic  denunciations  of  the  wicked,  the  Psalms  which 
call  upon  Ood  to  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  the  lovers  of  justice, 
and  to  scatter  its  enemies  ?  Who  would  have  put  the  chapters 
of  ancient  indignation  closer  than  he  to  the  great  conspiracy  of 
iniquity  against  which  he,  too,  prophesied  with  language  as 
sombre,  aa  vehement,  as  wrathfully  righteous  as  any  page  of  the 
Old  Testament  affords  f  Who  could  more  consistently  thunder 
the  old  texts  s^ainst  the  modem  villainy,  than  he  who  had  fiiith- 
fully  denied  that  any  text  could  sanction,  at  any  epoch  of  history, 
a  single  crime?  He  cquld  all  the  more  powerfully  quote  the 
justice  of  Qod  against  the  injustice  of  man,  because  he  had 
always  scorned  to  make  either  God's  love  or  justice  seem  to 
suggest  to  man  one  barbarous  statute,  or  to  inspire  one  crime  of 
history.  Would  that  he  lived!  to  summon  the  old  haters  of 
iniquity  to  his  side,  that  they  might  help  him  hurl  the  verdict  of 
the  past  against  the  blasphemy  of  the  present,  which  quotes  a 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  against  the  Lord  himself 

Thifi  he  might  have  done^  not^  however,  from  any  defection  of 
his  own.  He  was  fiilly  competent  to  upbraid  and  prophesy,  and 
needed  not  to  borrow  a  single  Hebrew  phrase  to  hold  his  new 
sense  of  the  anguish  which  waits  upon  national  iniquities. 

The  doctrine  that  the  moral  intuition  is  the  critic  of  the 
morality  of  past  and  present  history,  in  books  and  actions,  is 
another  genuine  Unitarian  doctrine.  It  was  well  applied  to  the 
moral  aspects  of  the  dogma  of  the  Atonement,  and  our  instinctive 
sense  of  justice  and  humanity  was  urged  against  its  reputed 
scriptural  authority.  But  it  has  been  applied  but  feebly  in  other 
directions,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
There  has  been  instead,  a  tendency  to  take  refuge  in  doctrines  of 
accommodation  and  the  second  sense.  The  XJniversalists  alone, 
as  a  sect,  boldly  put  it  beneath  the  texts  which  affirm  eternal 
damnation,  to  dislodge  them  from  their  seats. 

Mr.  Parker  began  to  write  for  the  iKiterpret&r  in  1835,  and 
wrote  in  all  nearly  forty  articles.  Li  translating  "Astruc's 
Conjectures  upon  Genesis,"  he  hopes  that  it  will  not  create  any 
au89chreien  (outcry)  ;  for  the  editors  remembered  that  they  had 
been  ratiier  sharply  rebuked  by  somebody  who  had  squatted  veiy 
early,  for  their  latitudinarianism  on  the  subject  of  Messianic 
Prophecy.  Now,  to-day,  there  is  a  retreating  party,  not  content 
even  to  be  settled,  but  who  have  one  foot  in  the  old  evangelic 
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bog,  looking  about  for  prophecies  and  types,  and  signs,  or  hoping 
that  at  least  some  liturgy  may  peep. 

I  am  in  a  good  deal  of  doubt  upon  the  subject  of  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  Messiah.  Sometimes  I  doubt  altogether  that  ne  was 
ever  prophesied  of  distinctly,  with  sole  reference  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Indeed,  that  any  inspired  prophecy  was  ever  uttered  concerning  him. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Jesus  was  a  man  "  sent  from  God,"  and  endowed 
with  power  from  on  hi^h,  that  he  taught  the  truth  aud  worked  miracles, 
but  that  he  was  the  subject  of  inspired  prophecy  I  very  much  doubt. 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  allusions  to 
prophecy  in  the  New  Testament^  and  adds : 

I  know  the  above  would  appear  like  blasphemy  to  many  divines,  but 
I  must  stand  by  my  own  Master,  not  by  another  man.  My  confidence 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ's  character,  of  the  truth  and  sufficiency  of  his 
doctrine,  depends  not  at  all  upon  prophecies,  or  visions,  or  dreams. 

The  miracles  have  little  interest  for  him,  and  little  value.  But 
he  takes  them  for  granted  : 

Mr.  Dewey  gave  us  the  Dudleian  lecture  this  year.  It  was  the  best, 
perhaps,  I  have  ever  heard,  though  upon  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  Evidences  of  Eevealed  Eeligion,  viz.,  Miracles.  He  removed  the 
presumption  against  them.  The  objections  were  not  only  met,  but 
overturned. 

Ah,  me!  what  an  infinite  distance  between  me  and  such  men!  But 
what  of  that  ?    My  little  light  may  still  bum  on. 

Mark,  at  the  same  time,  the  gathering  boldness  of  his  mind 
as  I'evealed  by  these  extracts : 

Jonathan  Mayhew's  discourses  show  a  profound  and  bold  thinker, 
one  who  feared  not  the  truth.  Some  call  such  men  rash ;  but  who  dares 
say  that  the  man  who  will  adhere  to  God's  truth  is  rash,  and  who  will 
deny  the  presumption  of  one  who  dares  depart  from  it  ? 

And  here  is  the  result  of  a  call  upon  one  of  the  Professors : 

He  certainly  is  a  very  urbane  man,  and  verv  mild  and  gentlemanlike 
in  all  his  deportment ;  but  a  bigot  in  his  opmions.  All  the  Germans 
are  "  raw  "  in  his  opinion.  German  scholars  are  not  accurate.  They 
make  good  dictionaries  and  grammars,  which  are  so  large  that  but  few 
can  use  them.  They  are  **  naturally  unfitted  for  metaphysics,  and  their 
language  still  more  so."  Schleiermacher,  he  supposes,  was  a  "  Pantheist," 
who  did  not  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  at  least,  not  any  per- 
ional  immortality,  only  a  re-absorption  of  the  finite  into  the  infinite. 
''He  gave  up  all  that  renders  Christianity  valuable  and  its  promises 
precious."  His  doctrines  were  the  same  with  Spinoza.  He  said  I  was 
happy  in  never  having  read  the  book.  He  acknowledged  that  Schleier- 
macher's  contemporaries  did  not  regard  him  in  this  Ught* 
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And  the  nart  day  he  calls  upon  an  eminent  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
who  was  settled  in  Boston : 

He  found  fkvlt  with  my  article  in  the  Interpreter,  upon  '^Servant 
of  GK>d."    Inconsistentlj,  as  I  think.    He  said  he  was  sorry  to  see  it. 

Thus  he  went  on  slowly,  but  in  perfect  freedom,  and  neyer 
biassed  by  the  suspicious  criticism  of  narrow  men.  It  was  not 
so  easy  then  as  now  for  a  young  divinity-student  to  keep  at 
arm's  length  the  traditional  authority  of  Boston  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

A  good  many  books  on  Qnosticism  were  read  this  term,  and 
some  volumes  of  Kant,  De  Wette,  Ammon's  "  Fortbildung/'  ♦ 
&C.;  the  passages  which  he  quotes  are  characteristic  of  his 
developing  condition.  Yerse-making  does  not  slacken  either — 
«*To  Sleep,"  "To  the  Logos,''  "Reflections  at  Midnight," 
« Spring,"  "To  a  little  Flower,"  " To  Lydia  in  Absence."  Let 
the  following  suffice,  entitled  "  Evening :  "-— 

How  sweetly  from  the  western  sky, 

l)ay'8  linp;ering  colours  fade : 
How  changing  features  softly  vie— 

Shade  deepening  into  shade ! 

How  softly  comes  the  grateful  calm 

Which  mellow  evening  brings ; 
The  sweets  of  flowers,  the  breath  of  balm. 

Float  on  the  Zephyr's  wings  I 

How  soft  that  wandering  cloud  appears. 

As  the  last  tinge  of  day 
Crimsons  the  peak  it  proudly  rears, 

Then  slowly  dies  away ! 

Kow  stars  come  forth,  and  one  by  one. 

In  the  broad  field  of  night, 
Who  veiled  their  face  before  the  sun. 

Now  pour  emboldened  light. 

Oh,  night  and  stars !  your  voice  I  hear 

SweU  round  the  listening  pole : 
Tour  hymns  are  praises,  loud  and  clear,— 

Are  music  to  my  souL 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  celestial  band. 

Till  earth  repeats  your  lavs, 
Till  the  wide  sea,  the  sky,  the  land. 

Shall  celebrate  His  praise ! 

*  He  iranaUted  the  whole  of  Ammon  a  ''  Fonnatioii  of  Christianitj,"  and  fbond  it 
aeiTieeable  in  prepariBg  De  Wette*8  Inirodnctioiu  Bat  the  book  itself  ia  of  little  yalue 
now.  It  waa  an  attempt  to  make  Reason  and  History  aocoont  for  orthodox  doctrines, 
and  waa  naither  rational  nor  erangelieal 
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TO  ICISS  CABOT. 


Jan.  25,  ISSe. 


Now,  too,  I  fear, — yea,  I  krumff — ^that  you  are  quite  too  fearful  of  my 
ootfr-studying.  Now  I  tell  jou  that  I  know  best  about  these  matters; 
and  that  my  conscience  would  as  little  permit  me  to  study  too  much  as 
to  drink  too  much.  I  am  in  no  more  danger  of  one  of  these  vices 
than  of  the  other :  so  I  pray  for  the  future  you  would  rather  urge  me 
to  study  than  dissuade  me  from  it.  I  oftener  eat  too  much  than  study 
too  much.    Beproach  this  sin  as  much  as  you  please 

You  have  none  of  those  stormy,  violent  passions  that  sweep,  tornado- 
like,  through  my  heart.  ...  So  I  speak  truth  when  I  repeat  my 
own  unworthiness. 

The  month  of  April  of  this  year  was  spent  in  a  journey  to 
the  Souths  as  far  as  Washington. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

April  18. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  King  spoke  upon  the  bill  "  For  Preventing  the 
Circulation  of  Incendiary  Papers,"  of  course  it  applied  only  to  the 
abolition  papers.  Mr.  K.  is  a  tall  thin  gentleman,  with  a  long  sharp 
Boman  nose,  a  high  but  receding  forehead,  large  black  eyebrows,  and  a 
pair  of  keen,  wicked,  black  eyes.  Withal  there  is  a  sort  of  sly  defiance 
written  upon  his  face.  I  did  not  like  his  speaking  much.  He  ranted, 
and  has  a  bad  voice.  He  implicated  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  replied  to-day. 

The  bill  alluded  to  was  one  introduced  by  a  select  committee, 
to  whom  so  much  of  President  Jackson's  message  as  related  tyo 
the  transmission  by  mail  of  incendiary  documents  had  been 
referred.  It  '^  subjected  to  penalties  any  postmaster  who  should 
knowingly  receive  and  put  into  the  mail  any  publication  or 
picture  touching  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  go  into  any  state  or 
territory  in  which  the  circulation  of  such  publication  or  picture 
should  be  forbid  by  the  State  lawa"  The  bill  was  eventually 
rejected. 

Upon  that  committee  was  Mr.  King,  of  Georgia,  who  dissented 
to  certain  portions  of  the  bill  and  report  after  they  had  been 
brought  in,  and  charged  Mr.  Calhoun  with  entertaining  princi- 
ples inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  that  he 
was,  in  &ct,  only  striving  to  .make  a  grave  point  of  the  incen- 
diary documents  in  the  hope  to  reach  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  who  opposed  the  motion  to  refer,  was 
also  sharply  treated  by  Mr.  Calhoun ;  but  Mr.  Parker  alludes  to 
tlie  Georgian. 
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As  it  was  expected  Mp.  Galboan  w6uld  reply  to^y»  all  were  anxious 
to  got  seats  in  the  Senate  gallerr..  I  took  mine  half  an  hour  before 
the  session  oommenced,  and  found  a  gentleman  who  pointed  out  to  me 
tke  men  of  distinction  aa  they  can^ein  bnd  strolled  about,  .talking  to 
one  another,  or  writing  at  their  desks. .  Mn  Calhoun  came  in  early, 
and  you  could  see  from  the  thoughtful,  restless  expression  of  his  fine 
&ce  that  he  was  meditating  something.  He  kept  aloof  from  almost 
all,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought.  About,  half-past  one  an  opportunity 
offered  for  his  rejply.  The  whole  chamber  was  hushed  when  he  arose 
and  announced  his  intention.  There  was  an  eager  bendiug  forward  in 
the  galleries  to  hear  him.  He  began  by  lashing  Mr.  King,  who  had 
spoken  of  him  the  day  before.  He  treated  him  with  the  most  complete 
politeness,  and  yet  with  a  severity  of  sarcasm  which  made  Mr.  King 
writhe  in  his  seat  and  gnaw  his  lip.  I  could  watch  the  chauging 
expression  of  his  countenance,  now  ashy,  and  now  deadly  pale. 

I  will  tell  you  more  of  this  when  we  see  one  another,  and  of  many 
other  speechiners. 

I  saw  the  "  little  magician "  too ;  of  course  none  can  mistake  his 
wily  features.  He  glided  about  before  the  opening  of  the  debate, 
clapping  men  upon  the  shoulders  and  shaking  their  hands.  He  looks 
▼ery  artful  and  naughty.    I  should  fear  that  man. 

Clay  walks  about  in  a  dimified  manner ;  he  is  tall  and  homely,  aa 
I  think.     I  see  no  features  of  the  great  man  upon  him. 

Plenty  of  negroes,  of  course,  one  sees  here.  I  saw  in  the  paper  of 
te-day  an  advertisement  offering  cash  for  700  negroes  of  both  sexes. 
!Riat  sounds  harsh  to  Northern  ears.  They  are  a  queer  set,  these 
negroes ;  some  of  them  are  very  merry,  dancing  and  capering  about  on 
the  sidewalk  as  if  they  had  noup;ht  to  do  but  dance.  I  saw  two  negro 
lovers  walking  arm-in-arm,  cooing  and  billing,  as  if  they  could  not 
restrain  their  joy  in  one  another's  presenee.  Why  should  eciour 
ivevent  them  p 

Before  May  he  was  at  home  againi  and  at  work. 

TO  THE  SAME, 

Indeed  I  have  felt  Uue,  terribly  blue,  all  the  week.  I  never  speculate 
on  the  causes  of  such  chilling  damps  that  come  over  the  soul,  like  a 
frost  in  July,  blasting-  all  that  the  sunshine  has  beautified.  It  is 
eoongkto  hetur  them  without  going  about  to  analyse  the  nature  of  the 
eomplaint,  and  decide  upon  the  exact  quantity  which  was  caused  by  an 
east  wind,  and  tell  how  much  is  physical,  and  how  much  mental.      .     . 

My  muse  has  been  kept  upon  "  thin  potations"  and  meagre  diet  so 
long  that  she  refused  to  soar  to-night,  otherwise  she  had  led  you  suoh 
a  long  and  lofty  flight  as  would  have  quite  worn  down  all  your  celestial 
vigour.    •    .    • 

My  Aonian  rill  is  only  that  very  little  trouting  brook  we  have  so 
often  admired,  and  it  is  &r  prettier  than  the  Helicon  of  old. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  the  journal : — 

Sunday,  May  8. — ^Preached  for  the  last  time  in  the  chapel,  once 
more,  and  all  is  over  for  school  exercises ;  then  I  hope  to  preach  to 
real  Uve  men  and  women. 
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Mondaj,  July  4.-»La8t  night  I  preached  pMidp  in  Mr.  NeweU'a 
church.  This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  preached  to  a  real 
/mw  audience.  I  felfc  much  embarrassed,  though  perhaps  it  did  not 
show  forth.  Lydia,  my  own  Lydia,  and  her  aunt  came  oyer  with  me. 
I  was  less  pleased  with  myself  than  they  were  with  me.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  did  not  feel  the  sermon  so  much  as  I  usually  do,  for  the  hour 
usually  spent  in  preparing  for  the  service  was  consumed  in  "  doing  the 
agreeable,"  and  so  I  did  not  get  into  the  sermon  so  much  as  commoulv. 

May  Qod  in  his  mercy  grant  me  power  to  improve  in  this  holy 
duty.  May  I  grow  from  strength  to  strength,  increasing  continually 
in  godliness  and  wisdom,  and  thus  show  forth  pure  and  holy  Christianity 
in  my  life,  no  less  than  in  my  teachings.  Oh,  Gt>d,  wilt  thou  help  me 
to  become  more  pure  in  heart,  more  holy  and  better  able  to  restrain  all 
impetuous  desires  and  unholy  passions ;  may  I  "  put  down  every  hieh 
thin^  *'  that  would  exalt  itself^ against  the  perfect  law  of  God.  Help 
me  m  the  intercourse  of  life  to  discharge  my  duties  with  a  more 
Christianlike  fidelity;  to  love  Thee  the  more,  and  those  with  whom 
I  am  to  deal ! 

He  had  been  long  preparing  himself  for  the  *'  History  of 
Qnoaticism,"  which  was  his  subject  for  Visitation  Day.  "  This 
was  a  '  day  of  trembling/  of  sad  uneasiness  to  most  of  us,  a  day 
of  perplexity  to  all." 

.  His  first  sermons  after  graduating  were  preached,  July  24, 
in  the  meeting-house  at  Watertown  ;  in  the  morning,  from  Matt, 
vi.  33,  and  in  the  afternoon,  xxii.  37. 

This  old  meeting-house  acquired  its  first  distinction  in  the 
Bevolution,  when  it  was  selected  as  a  safe  place  for  the  sittings 
of  the  Provincial  Congress.  The  second  Congress  met  there  on 
the  22nd  of  April,  1775.  After  John  Hancock  had  been  chosen 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  Joseph  Warren  was  the 
presiding  officer.  The  third  and  last  Provincial  Congress 
assembled  in  Watertown  on  the  3l8t  of  May.  Warren  was 
President^*  and  Samuel  Freeman,  secretary.  The  General  Court, 
which  succeeded  the  Congress,  also  met  in  Watertown,  on  the 
26th  of  July,  and  its  sessions  were  prolonged  till  the  9th  of 
November,  1776,  when  it  adjourned  to  the  State  House  in 
Boston.  The  Council  of  the  General  Court  used  to  hold  its 
sittings  in  the  old  house,  nearly  opposite,  which  is  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  W.  Russell.  Here,  also,  it  is  said  that  a  printing-press 
was  for  some  time  concealed.     I  know  not  whether  it  was  the 

*  The  hoaM  ▼here  Warren  boarded  at  this  time  U  the  one  acroa  the  bridge  now  ooen* 
pied  by  Mr.  Robinson.  Here  he  breakfasted  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June,  and 
before  setting  out  for  the  field  niged  the  ladies  to  spend  the  forenoon  in  making  lint. 
Mounting  his  horse  he  rode  slowly  down  towards  the  bridge,  paused,  then,  galloping  back 
to  the  door,  with  kisses  bade  them  all  again  farewell 
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one  with  which  Edea  escaped  from  Boston  to  Watertown,  and 
upon  which  he  printed  his  Boston  Chaette  cmd  Oov/ntry  Jowr* 
nal,  from  June  5th,  1776,  to  October  28th,  1776. 

The  meeting-house  was  built  in  1755.  It  stood  upon  land  at 
the  comer  of  Common  and  Mount  Auburn  Streets,  surrounded  by 
a  graveyard,  which  now  usurps  the  site  of  the  church ;  and  the  old 
parishioners  sleep  where  they  only  nodded  before.  It  was  one 
of  the  old-&8hioned  square  structures,  called  lanterns,  popularly, 
from  the  two  rows  of  windows  which  went  all  round  it.  In  a 
high  wind,  the  house  was  filled  with  the  chattering  of  the  sashes 
which  time  had  loosened ;  so  that  the  clergyman,  preaching  in 
the  late  autumn  upon  the  mortality  of  man,  was  never  quite 
sure  whose  voice  turned  the  drowsy  ears  to  seasonable  thoughts. 
Against  one  side  rose  a  tower,  surmounted  by  an  open  belfiry, 
which  dwindled  into  a  thin  spire.  The  ancient  cockerel,  which 
promised  fair  to  Warren  as  he  last  rode  by,  is  newly  gilded,  and 
challenges  the  weather  still  on  the  steeple  of  the  Methodist 
church.  Within,  the  old  house  had  a  high  white-pine  pulpit  in 
the  centre  of  one  side,  with  a  pen  in  front  to  endose  the  com- 
munion table.  When  a  Sunday-school  was  formed,  the  library 
was  deposited  in  a  cupboard  under  the  pulpit.  Overhead  was 
the  sounding-board,  which  once  gathered  Langdon's  sermons, 
and  Hancock's  and  Warren's  treasonable  talk.  Great  deep  gal- 
leries ran  round  three  sides  of  the  house,  places  of  mystery  and 
sombre  imaginings  to  the  little  ones,  who  seldom  even  trooped 
into  their  shadows,  much  less  alone.  Very  venturous  boys,  how- 
ever, such  as  play  truant  at  school  or  run  away  to  sea,  had  been 
op  to  gaze  upon  the  bell. 

In  the  choir,  Thomas  Lamed  played  the  double  bass,  and  Wil- 
liam Harrington  the  violoncello,  when  Theodore  gave  out  his 
first  hymns ;  there  was  also  a  a  clarionet,  and  Deacon  Bailey  sang 
bass.  Tbe  body  of  the  church  was  filled  with  highbacked  pews, 
whose  seats  were  lifted  during  prayer,  and  clattered  down  with 
the  amen.  My  informant  says  that  it  was  a  source  of  great 
grief  to  him  that  his  father's  pew-seats  would'nt  slam.  All  the 
other  boys  amened  in  concert. 

The  meeting-house  was  little  changed  from  its  revolutionary 
aspect,  excepting  that  a  one-story  addition  had  been  made  to  it^ 
to  accommodate  the  growth  of  the  parish,  which  was  somewhat 
flippantly  styled  '*  The  Kitchen."  Here  Theodore  preached  in 
the  forenoon  upon  the  ^*  Necessity  of  a  Heavenly  Life,"  and  in 
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the  afternoon  upon  "  Reli^on,  a  Principle  and  Sentiment**  He 
was  not  so  flowery  as  his  old  friends  anticipated,  but  more 
simple  and  direct. 

These  two  sermons  closed  a  fortnight  of  entire  repose,  spent 
in  the  society  of  the  one  he  loved  best.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  however,  he  suddenly  musters  together,  accuses  himself  of 
indolence,  and  almost  depreciates  the  joy  from  which  he  must 
break  away. 

I  am  not  bo  cold-hearted  as  to  wander  amons  the  gardens  of  the 
graces  with  no  sense  that  riots,  and  no  soul  that  thrills.  Nay,  my  heart 
has  been  warmed  by  the  sweetest,  I  had  almost  said,  the  noblest 
impulses  ;  but  it  does  not  advance  me  in  the  journey  of  life  as  I  would 
wish  to  move.  It  does  not  allow  my  soul  to  imfold  its  wings  in  this 
fledging-place  and  trial-ground,  to  prepare  for  the  lofty  and  dangerous 
flight  when  it  must  "sail  with  uplift  wing,"  against  tempest  and  storm. 
I  have  sterner  deeds  to  do.  Greater  dangers  to  dare,  I  mint  be  about 
my  work. 

In  this  prophetic  mood  he  went  forth  to  preach. 


BOUSB  OF  Xfifl.  BBOAD,   IKD  BOBOOL-HOUSB. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  Candidate— 1886-37—Marriage~  Settlement  at  West  Boxbnry— Neighboan  and 
Studies — Choice  Friends — Dr.  Channing — ^Mr.  Emerson^s  Discourse,  1838 — Stranss 
— Come-Onters— Doubts  about 'Physical  and  Moral  Bvil— Thoughts  and  Qneries^ 
1840. 

But  an  itinerant  vendor  of  the  gospel,  commonly  cafled  a 
candidate,  is  not  a  beautiful  or  heroic  personage.  Men  hang 
his  presageful  heart  on  the  hooks  of  their  parochial  steelyards, 
and  narrowly  scrutinize  the  jBgures.  He  pockets  his  presage, 
and  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  weight. 

In  July  Mr.  Parker  received  an  invitation  to  preach  for  four 
weeks  at  Barnstable.  He  started  in  the  packet-schooner  Sappho, 
and  had  his  first  marine  experience. 

Only  one  cabin,  which  was  to  serve  as  lodgment  and  lovngmg-Foom 
for  the  eveuiDg  and  night  for  more  than  twenty  men  and  women.  The 
ladies  went  down  about  baU-past  eight,  for  it  was  cold*  Soon  after,  at 
nine^  I  descended,  almost  perpendicularly.    They  had  gotten  into  their 
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Bereral  berths,  and  were  there  Ijing  with  the  curtains  undrawn*  I  sat 
rather  awkwardly,  and  chatted  and  kughed  with  them,  who  did  not 
seem  at  all  disturbed  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  scene.  By-and-bye  I, 
too,  crept  into  a  crib,  one  lady  above  me,  another  at  my  head,  and  a 
third  at  my  feet. 

All  night  long  there  was  a  noise;  some  getting  up,  and  others 
getting  down ;  roisterous  fellows  carousing,  children  crying,  vagitui  et 
ingenSj  and  mothers  attempting  to  quiet  them.  Sleep*  went  up  the 
hatchway,  but  did  not  find  good  quarters,  and  so  came  in  with  me,  and 
staid  till  nearly  five  a.h. 

On  arriving  he  repaired  to  Mrs.  Whitman's  boarding-house. 

TO   MISS   CABOT. 

Aagiut  6,  1889. 

"We  have  three  boarders  besides  myself,  viz.:  Mr.  Drew,  the  school- 
master — i,  e.  he  keeps  a  private  academy ;  Mr.  Brown,  who  keeps  the 
store  and  post-office  opposite ;  and  "  Squire  Beed,"  cousin  of  the  Hon. 
John  Beed.  He  is  Itegister  of  Probate,  and  several  other  things ; 
besides,  he  is  a  good,  pleasant  companion,  and  keeps  the  table  alive. 
He  is  about  forty-five  or  fifty ; — the  others  are  young  men.  After 
each  meal  they  retire  to  one  of  their  rooms,  and  sit  and  smoke  pipes 
in  a  right  friendly  and  old-fashioned  manner  for  about  half  an  hour. 
This  takes  place  regularly  after  each  meal.  It  amuses  me  very  much, 
for  I  usually  join  them  in  the  conversation,  though  at  the  pipe  I 
reluct 

I  trust  you  will  not  hang  the  leaden  collar  of  '^  be  careful  and  not 
do  too  much/'  about  my  neck. 

At  Barnstable  he  found  out  the  most  notable  people,  made 
their  acquaintance,  and  drew  them  into  conversation.  This  he 
never  failed  to  do  in  every  new  place,  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for 
fiwts  of  every  description.  And  he  afterwards  used  to  keep 
lists  of  people  worth  knowing  in  the  various  towns  where  he 
lectured,  and  whose  acquaintance  he  meant  to  cultivate.  The 
persons  thus  selected  were  intelligent  in  some  calling,  or  attrac- 
tive by  moral  and  spiritual  characteristics.  He  was  always 
particularly  drawn  towards  persons  of  great  amiability  and 
high  conscience.  If  they  were  shrewd  and  full  of  facts,  so 
much  the  better ;  but  he  seemed  to  love  the  artless  man  of  a 
noble  natural  growth.  For  the  society  of  such,  he  would  re- 
linquish that  of  scholars  and  cultivated  men.  In  bis  list  of 
fisivourites  the  greater  number  are  the  names  of  happy,  unpre- 
tending; healthy  people,  with  an  unspoiled  sense  of  right  and 
wrong. 
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TO  BOSS   CABOT. 

AngartlO,  1839. 

I  ftlt  aomewbat  awkward  at  first,  as  jou  may  suppose,  but  I  remem- 
bered tbe  command,  '*  Now  show  what  ye  ^,"  and  made  an  effort.  I 
never  felt  in  better  spirits  for  speaking,  and  not  only  delivered  tbe 
written  Word,  but  added  much  that  was  better  and  more  reaching  ex- 
temporaneouslj 

I  have  been  busj.  I  have  read  almost  all  my  books — I  had  about 
a  dozen — and  have  written  two  sermons.  The  air  of  the  place 
braces  one's  whole  soul.  I  could  devour  a  whole  library  in  a  week.  I 
think  I  should  write  three  new  sermons  a  week  all  the  time  I  am  here, 
but  I  have  only  enough  of  my  fEivourite  paper  for  two  more. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Angost  14,  1886. 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  my  mind  had  grown  a-pace  in  some  departments 
since  I  came  here.  I  hoped  it  would.  It  seems  to  me  I  can  feel  a  sort 
mental  eiyttallizaiion  takmg  place  within  me,  which  brings  order, out  of 
chaos.    I  hope  I  am  not  self-deceived  in  this  regard. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

Aagost  22,  1886. 

Saturday  ia  one  of  no  little  anxiety  with  me,  and  I  am  somewhat 
given  to  'jactations  "  on  that  night.  This  I  hope  to  overcome,  and 
finally  to  lie  as  stark  and  stiff  in  bed  of  a  Saturday  night  as  a  Cape 
Cod  fiaherman   .     ...    .     • 

The  sermon  was  a  new  one :  the  greatness  of  Christ's  character,  its 
sources  and  its  uses.  I  never  felt  one  of  my  sermons  more,  nor  was 
ever  in  a  happier  mood  for  delivery.  Everything  went  right,  and  some 
of  the  least  bad  parts  of  the  discourse  were  extemporaneous. 

Nobody  ever  speaks  to  me  about  the  sermons;  they  all  have  a 
proper  delicacy  about  that,  which  is  a  little  uncommon,  too,  among 
such  people,  perhaps.  But  to-day  Mrs.  Whitman  said  that  Mr.  Beed, 
our  fellow-boarder,  you  know,  said  it  was  '^  the  greatest  sermon  he  ever 
heard." 

This  was  a  busy  Sunday ;  with  two  funerals,  a  Sunday-school,  two 
services,  a  visit  to  the  sick,  and  calls  in  the  evening. 

This  closed  the  labours  of  the  day,  being  the  seventh  public  prayer  I 
had  made.  You  may  suppose  I  felt  no  little  fatigue  after  such  a  variety 
of  emotions  in  a  single  day.  I  went  to  bed  quite  early,  but  I  *'  gat "  as 
little  sleep  as  King  David  did  heat  in  his  old  age.  But  this  morning  I 
feel  like  a  giant  refreshed  by  the  slumber  of  ages,  and  am  gay  as  a 
lark. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

August  28, 1886. 

You  must  tell  your  aunt  that  if  I  were  to  stay  a  thousand  years  I 
should  not  outlast  that  vile  tremor ;  it  is  an  infirmity  that  will  cling 
to  me.    I  can  no  more  help  it  than  a  lady  can  keep  from  DEunting  in  a 
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crowd.  Nor  again  do  I  ^h  entirely' to- -avoid  it,  as  it  is  a  Bouroeof 
earnest  feeling,  and  ao  of  strength,  for  it  never  lets  memory  slip  or  the 
tongue  iEdten 

Here  is  a  difficulty  which  the  style  of  his  earlier  ccdture 
helped  him  to  overcome 

TO  W.   SILSBEE. 

Bumstable,  Aognst  21^  1836. 

How  disqualified  we  are  for  contact  with  the  real  world  I  felt  when 
first  shown  a  real  live  man ;  and  when  brought  to  speak  with  him  I 
was  utterly  at  a  stand,  and  scarcely  knew  what  to  say.  Thus,  indeed, 
we  come  away  from  our  three  years'  studies  at  Divinity  College,  with 
some  little  knowledge  of  science,  Uteratnre,  philology ;  peradventure 
some  small  inklings  of  theology  and  metaphysics, — nay,  even  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  things  in  general  {aUerlei-Wisseniekaft),  and 
with  beards  on  our  chins,  but  with  no  other  marks  of  manhood.  Now, 
I  maintain  that,  besides  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  one  needs  as  much 
skill  to  make  it  of  any  use  to  him.  AUerlet-Kunst,  then,  we  need  to  set 
off  our  aUerlei  -  Wissenscltaft 

This  art  of  things  in  general  I  hope  I  have  made  some  little  advances 
in  since  I  came  to  Barnstable.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  I  have  ^rown 
in  this  regard,  so  that  I  can  really  talk  to  men  as  if  I  were  also  a 
man,  and  not  a  student  merely.  A  mere  student  is  a  sort  of  homufi- 
etdu»y  an  animal  not  treated  by  Pliny,  except,  incidentally,  when  he 
speaketh  of  the  war  they  once,  carried  on  against  their  arch-enemies, 
the  cranes. 

TO  THE   SAKE. 

I  have  been  called  to  officiate  at  three  funerals,  and  it  was  a  solemn 
matter.  I  wept,—- not  so  much,  perhaps,  as  the  mourners,  but  as 
heartily — from  very  sorrow.  Who  could  see  so  many  weep  and  not 
join  them  in  such  a  time  P    I  could  not  help  it 

I  know  not  where  I  shall  go  after  the  next  Sabbath.  I  can  star 
here,  but — ha%td  ego.  Touching  the  place  uid  the  people,  I  like  both 
very  much,  and  hate  to  leave  them,  for  I  "  would  not  willingly  lose 
sight  of  a  departing  cloud ;  ^  but  you  know  I  have  not  seen  my 
Skybom  these  near  three  weeks,  a  separation  which  very  ill  comports 
with  my  desires. 

TO  MB.  FEAVdS. 

Baniitable,  12  Kor.,  1B86. 

My  dxjlb  StB,-^I  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Cabot  just  now,  stating 
that  you  mentioned  that  Mr.  Burton  would  like  to  have  me  supply  his 
pulpit  for  a  time.  I  should  be  exceedingly  happy  to  serve,  if  bv  so 
doing  I  do  not  debar  myself  the  opportunity  of  preaching  elsewhere 
with  a  view  to  tipermaneHt  settlement.  If  I  supply  his  pulpit,  and  do 
not  preach  there  all  the  time,  I  can  get  those  to  take  my  place  who  will 
doubtless  do  much  better  than  I  con.  I  shall  be  exceedinglv  happy  ta 
come  upon  these  conditions,  and  if  you  will  have  the  goocmess  to  in* 
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{brm  him  of  it,  you  will  macli  oblige  me.  I  would  have  written  him, 
and  not  have  troubled  joii,  but  I  am  but  little  acquainted  with  him,  and 
I  have  other  matters  to  speak  of  with  you. 

Sundry  of  my  friends  wish  me  to  settle  at  Spring  Street  Church,  in 
Soxbury.  What  do  you  think  of  it  P  I  suppose  it  is  not  regarded  as  a 
desirable  parish  by  most  men,  but  there  are  certain  reasons  which  make 
me  look  towards  it  most  favourably.  I  should  like  your  opinion  upon 
the  matter,  and  I  will  come  up  to  Watertown  as  soon  as  I  leave  B.,  aud 
confer  with  you  upon  it.  I  am  weary  of  **  candidating ;"  it  is  not  only 
a  "  weariness  imto  the  flesh,"  but  unto  the  spirit.  Men  go  to  church 
when  a  youngster  is  to  kold/orth^  not  to  hear  something  ^food,  but  some- 
thing new,  and  tidk  of  the  services  at  home,  rather  that  he  may  be  criticised 
than  that  themselves  may  be  edified.  So  one  cannot  comfort  himself 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  does  any  good.  Besides,  the  frequent 
change  of  place  is  bad  to  ^^rnind,  body,  and  estate."  One  cannot 
pursue  quiet  studies ;  he  can  scarcely  grow  in  mind  or  in  spirit  when 
Be  is  so  frequently  transplanted.  I  sometimes  say,  with  the  melan- 
choly prophet,  '*  Oh,  that  I  had  a  lodging  place  of  wayfaring  men  in 
the  wilderness,  that  I  might  turn  inthith^  and  be  refreshed !"  When 
juid  where  I  shall  find  it  I  know  not.  If  I  am  at  B.  I  shall  be  near 
you  and  Mr.  Stetson,  and  the  College  Library,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
persons  and  things  which  will  be  within  hail.  I  hope  to  give  you  that 
**  labour  of  love  "  I  have  so  long  intended  before  the  month  is  out,  but 
I  cannot  determine  with  certainty.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  present  of  your  three  sermons.  I  trust  I  shall  read  them  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  I  listened  to  them,  and  with  still  more  profit,  for  they 
contain  matter  to  be  chewed  upon.  Please  to  give  my  respects  to  Mrs. 
r.,  and  believe  me,  truly  yours,  Thbo.  Pabkeb. 

1836,  August  11. — Began  to  translate  De  Wette's  "Einleitung" 
(Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament).  I  cannot  tell  what  will  be  the 
result  of  this.  I  shall  leave  that  for  another  time  to  determine* 
Meanwhile  I  will  go  quietly  on  translating  it  gradually  as  I  wish, 
without  interrupting  imports^t  studies. 

He  read  ScheUing's  lectures  upon  Academic  Study,  and  pro- 
nounced them  too  ideal ;  **  an  ideal  within  his  own  subjectivity, 
which  is  an  impossible  real,  and  contains  the  elements  of  its  own 
destruction,  since  it  involves  a  contradiction.'' 

He  went  to  a  Barnstable  tea-gathering,  where  among  various 
goodly  people,  was  a  pompous  old  sea-captain  from  Boston,  who 
had  retired  with  a  great  deal  of  money :  "  haud  decet  mihi 
faoere  rwtaSy  wm  mei  pecvUwnb  eat     Mehercle  !  *' 

These  are  notes  made  after  attending  a  Methodist  camp-meet« 
ing  at  Ea.<)tham : 

The  women  I  noticed  were  always  the  most  noisy.  But  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  cool  indifference  of  one  young  woman,  who  sat  very 
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quietly  munching  gingerbread,  while  all  the  process  of  ^bringing  in  '* 
was  taking  place  around  her. 

I  always  noticed,  too,  that  the  least  learned  were  the  most  yiolent — 
had  most  of  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  as  they  said.  This  accounts  for 
the  low  opinion  of  learning  among  them,  and  for  the  great  power  of 
Whitefield,  who  was  ell  passion  and/ee/tn^. 

The  uninterested  apologetic  tone  of  one  remark  is  amusing, 
when  we  recollect  what  thunder  shook  the  Music-Hail  in  after 
years: — 

There  was  occasionally  a  touch  upon  slavery.    Who  wonders  at  it  P 

He  left  Barnstable  at  the  close  of  his  engagement,  trusting 
that  they  would  find  such  a  man  as  they  needed,  but  doubting 
that  he  wa.s  that  man.  The  parish  in  Northfield  sent  for  him 
next.  He  spent  there  a  part  of  October,  and  received  an  invi- 
tation to  settle,  but  declined  it  Then  he  returned  to  Barn- 
stable for  the  month  of  November,  and  the  good  people  pro- 
posed to  give  him  a  call,  but  he  intercepted  their  intention, 

Since  it  would  involye  an  entire  exclusion  from  books  and  litenuy 
society.  Never  do  I  expect  to  find  so  noble  and  generous  and  true- 
hearted  a  people.  But  others  can  labour  there  more  effectually  than  I, 
to  whom  absence  of  books  is  no  evil.  There  would  be  a  general  excla^ 
mation  among  my  books  if  the^  are  carried  to  the  Cape,  from  the 
Beimkennar  of  Sweden  to  Saadi  and  Ferdousi.  But  still,  did  not  I 
know  that  others  are  to  be  found  who  will  be  called  upon  to  make  no 
sacrifices  in  going  thither,  then  would  I  hesitate  not,  but  instantly 
plant  myself  among  these  noble  men  of  the  Cape^  and  live,  and  love, 
and  labour  there. 

The  death  of  his  father  occurred  at  this  time. 

TO  MISS   CABOT. 

Not.  10,  1886. 

I  received  your  letter,  my  dear  Lvdia,  as  I  never  fail  to  do,  with  un- 
speakable pleasure  and  satisfaction ;  out  if  the  outside  gave  me  pleasure, 
and  the  inside  told  me  what  I  had  long  expected,  yet  I  cannot  deny 
that  the  intelligence  found  me  imprepared.  I  had  fondly  put  off  the 
day  of  his  departure,  and  when  the  event  was  told  me,  my  sorrow  was 
tenfold  greater  than  I  had  anticipated. 

After  I  read  your  letter,  ana  sat  silent  and  lonely  by  my  own  fire, 
I  could  almost  see  his  fathers  of  other  days,  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and 
his  children  and  long-separated  friends  pressing  gloriously  around  him 
to  take  him  once  more  to  their  hearts.  I  lament  not  for  him ;  he  has 
no  sigh  to  stifle,  no  tear  to  wipe  away.  But  how  can  I,  who  have  been 
cradled  in  his  arms,  fed  by  his  hands,  blessed  by  his  prayers,  and 
moulded  by  his  tender  care,  how  can  I  forbear  lamenting  now  he  is 
goneP 
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But  enough  of  this.  He  is  gone.  Let  ut  say  no  more  about  it ;  and 
now  I  entreat  you  to  say  nothing  upon  that  subject  in  your  letters,  nor 
when  we  meet.  A  thousand  circumstances  will  bring  it  all  up  before 
me  again  and  again ;  do  not  let  us  multiply  them  without  need. 

The  valley  of  tears,  if  dwelt  in,  hath  a  poisonous  influence  upon  the 
soul ;  but  if  only  occasionally  passed  thxoughy  it  is  full  of  nealing 
waters  and  fountains  of  strength. 

A  Ust  of  works,  comprising  320  volumes^  drawn  up  at  the 
close  of  1836,  shows  his  reading  for  fourteen  months.  They  are 
in  various  languages^  and  the  best  books  on  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.- 

In  December  he  went  to  Salem  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  Dr. 
Flinty  who  was  ill.  He  spent  the  time  very  pleasantly  at  the 
house  of  his  dassmate  Silsbee  ;  some  dialogues  of  Plato  were  his 
reading,  with  various  books  for  a  meditated  lecture  upon  Ety- 
mology. The  fine  lines  which  have  often  been  quoted  were 
written  this  winter. 

Jesus,  there  is  no  dearer  name  than  thine, 

Which  Time  has  blazoned  on  his  raigbtjr  scroll; 

No  wreaths  nor  garlands  ever  did  entwme 

So  fair  a  temple  of  so  vast  a  soul. 

There  every  virtue  set  his  triumph-seal ; 

Wisdom,  conjoined  with  strength  and  radiant  grace^ 

In  a  sweet  copy  Heaven  to  reveal. 

And  stamp  penection  on  a  mortal  face ; 

Once  on  tne  earth  wert  Thou,  before  men's  eyes, 

That  did  not  half  Tby  beauteous  brightness  see ; 

E*en  as  the  emmet  does  not  read  the  skies, 

Nor  our  weak  orbs  look  through  immensiiy. 

Among  other  books^  the  English  State  Trials  were  carefully 
studied. 

Very  soon  the  following  questions  are  put  down  for  con- 
sideration. 

L  Sundry  Qaestions  in  Theology. 

1.  What  is  the  extent  of  known  supernatural  Bevelation 

made  to  man  P 

2.  What  is  the  foundation  of  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 
8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Faith  in  Old  and  New  Testament. 
4.  How  is  Christ  more  a  Saviour  than  Socrates  P 

6.  Why  did  the  world  need  a  Saviour  P 

6.  What  has  been  his  influence  P 

7.  Is  Christianity  to  be  a  universal  Beligion  P 

*    8.  What  is  the  foundation  of  Beligion  m  Man — the  Desi|n 
of  Miracles — the  pretence  of  them  in  other  Seligions  r 
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II.  Questions  in  Scriptural  Criticism  and  Exegesis. 

1.  The  authenticity  of  the  beginning  of  the  Gkwpels  of 

Matthew  and  Luke — ^The  Miraculous  Conception. 

2.  The  Eesurrection — ^why  was  the  body  of  Christ  raised  P — 

why  "  carried  up  ?  "  How  is  the  resurrection  of  matter 
proof  of  the  Immortality  of  Spirit  ?  Is  not  the  material 
jEtesurrection  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  unspiritualizingP 

It  is  vciry  evident  that  bis  eonventional  theology  is  about  to 
receive  a  thorough  over-hauling.  But  these  questions  were  not 
disposed  of  in  a  day. 

We  find  him  preaching  in  Greenfield  during  February,  1837, 
afler  another  visit  to  Northfidd  in  January. 

TO  MISS  CABOT. 

Feb.  10,  1887. 

The  very  air  of  Greenfield  inspires  me,^  although  you  see  no  traces 
thereof  in  the  letter,  and  I  feel  more  a  man ;  the  cool  wind  flrom  the 
north  braces  the  outer  man,  and  the  sight  of  mountains  and  great  trees 
and  wide  meadows  refreshes  the  inner  man  not  a  little. 

Besides  all  this  I  have  seen  little  things  which  encourage  me,  make 
me  wiser  if  not  better. 

Walking  the  other  day  in  the  woods— fe.,  in  a  road  which  goes 
steeply  through  the  woods— in  the  midst  of  the  snow  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steep  hill,  there  was  a  little  spring  of  water,  clear  as  the  sky  abo?e, 
and  as  unruffled,  not  frozen,  though  winter  had  set  her  seal  stiffly  upon 
everything  around.  Over  this  beautiful  spring  there  arose  a  great  oadc, 
very  old  and  "  stem  to  look  upon,"  one  which  had  mocked  at  many 
winters.  Now,  this  great  oak  clasped  a  young  hemlock  tree  with  its 
arras,  and  seemed  to  hold  it  in  shelter  from  all  the  rude  blasts  of  time. 
The  younger  tree  had  evidently  grown  up  under  its  protection,  and 
now  repaid  its  defender  by  looking  kindly  upon  him  when  his  own 
leaves  had  all  fallen  away.    It  was  beauty  in  the  arms  of  strength. 

All  this  living  scene  was  reflected  in  the  little  spring,  which  seemed 
to  smile  at  the  tenderness  of  these  giant  plants.  One  would  walk  about 
the  streets  of  Boston  a  thousand  years  without  meeting  such  a  com- 
forter as  this.  But  in  the  country  there  is  a  tale  in  everything,  and 
every  little  object  in  nature  hath  its  beauty  to  please  by,  and  its  moral 
to  instruct  with.  Indeed,  the  country  is  a  great  "  system  of  divinity," 
while  the  city  is  but ''  a  commercial  dictionary,"  a  "  ready  reckoner,"  or 
a  ^  cook-book." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

FeKlt. 

Tou  know  I  lamented  the  missing  of  Mr.  Emerson's  lectures,  but  a 
single  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  or  among  the  hills,  or  a 
moment's  listening  to  the  pine's  soft  music,  have  taught  me  more  than 
Mr.  Emerson  and  all  the  Boston  Association  of  Ministers. 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

Feb.  24. 
Yon  do  not  know  how  delighted  I  haye  been  with  my  quiet  stay  in 
this  beautiful  place — ^apart  from  the  absence  of  Miss  Lyaia.  I  have 
done  more  in  the  way  of  reading  and  writing  and  studv  than  in  the  last 
two  months  before,  to  say  nothing  of  the  glorious  walks  and  comfort- 
able chattings  I  haye  had ;  for  Mr.  Davis  kindly  comes  in  almost  every 
night,  and  sometimes  stays  till  the  witching  time  of  twelve.  "Without 
him  I  should  have  died  at  least  once  a  day.  Paul  says  he  did  that,  and 
the  Apostle  was  not  engaged  and  away  from  his  lady.  Mrs.  D.  is  a 
sweet  woman,  and  a  sensible.  I  almost,  envy  them  their  cup  of  con- 
nubial happiness,  but  we  will  have  one  soon,  as  generous  and  divinely 
tempered.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  contemplation  more  delightful 
than  this,  that  we  may  find  some  place  where  we  may  receive  enough  of 
this  world's  treasures ;  may  labour  in  the  most  noble  and  divine  of  em- 
ployments which  man  can  conceive  of,  giving  a  lotlier  action  to 
humanity ;  may  exercise  mutually  the  kindliest  feelings  of  the  heart, 
the  intellect,  and  the  soul,  founding  at  the  same  time  a  family  which 
shall  bear  up  our  name,  know  our  virtues,  reflect  the  sunshine  of  oui* 
hearts,  and  finish  our  work.  Can  you  conceive  anything  more  noble 
than  this  P    I  confess  I  cannot. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Feb. 
Only  think  that  after  a  little  bit  of  a  courtship  of  some  four  year:} 
we  are  at  length  on  the  very  brink  of  Matrimony !  Within  a  span's 
length  of  the  abyss!  Without  a  parish  too!  Think  of  that!  620 
dollars  a  year,  may  be — ^may  be  much  less — to  support  a  wife.  Why,  I 
int^id  to  commence  such ,  a  rigorous  system  of  sparing  that  I  shall 
never  cross  a  t  nor  dot  an  t ;  for  I'll  save  ink.  I  dreamed  last,  night  of 
being  at  a  bookstore,  and  when  the  clerk  showed  me  some  book  which 
I  had  long  been  seeking,  and  at  a  price  most  villainously  cheap,  *'  Oh, 
no,"  said  I ;  "  I  shall  never  buy  more  books;  at  any  rate,  never  so  cheap. 
I  am  a-going  to  he  married T^  and  down  went  the  corners  of  my  mouth 
till  they  touched  my  stock.  But  if  soft  words  can  win  hard  coin,  if 
there  is  any  money-getting  virtue  in  a  knowledge  of  some '  twenty 
tongues,  any  talent  in  my  mind,  or  any  magic  in  the  most  unshrinking 
labour,  I  will  take  care  that  a  wife  do  not  beggar  the  soul  of  the  means 
of  growth  and  nobleness.  If  I  can  find  anything  to  do  in  the  literary 
way  which  will  get  one  coin,  be  it  never  so  hard,  so  it  conflict  with  no 
duty,  I  will  put  forth  my  might,  be  it  little,  be  ifc  much. 

TO  S.    P.   ANDBEWS. 

Greenfield,  Feb,  15. 
Sometimes,  Samuel,  I  fear  lest  I  have  missed  it  capitally  in  becoming  a 
minister;  that  as  a  lawyer,  or  in  Other  departments  of  thought  and  action, 
I  might  have  been  more  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  a  certain 
restraining  bond — ^invincible,  but  strong  as  fate — which  convention  has 
tied  up  every  minister  withal.  I  do  not  even  think  of  deserting  a 
ministry  which  would  dignify  angels,  and  has  been  honoured  by  the 
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Son  of  God  himself.  No :  I  never  think  of  that ;  for  I  deem  it  writ 
down  in  my  duty  to  preach  the  Gt)spel,  come  of  it  what  will ;  and 
although  some  of  my  clearest  expectations  have  abeadj  be^i  disap- 
pointed, still  I  shall  "bear  up  and  steer,  with  upright  wing,  right 
onward;  nor  bate  one  jot  of  heart  nor  hoye." 

Tet  sometimes  the  thought  comes  mightily  upon  me,  ''  Thou  hast 
mistaken  thy  calling !" 

One  sole  thing  encourages  me,  to  wit,  I^lmow  that  one  who  keeps 
Ood's  "  Laws  of  the  Spirit  of  Life,"  and  puts  forth  his  might  dIanfulJy 
in  obedience  thereto,  be  his  might  never  so  little — be  it  less  than  mine 
eyen— he  has  for  his  frieud  and  allyand  co-worker  the  entire  almighti- 
ness  and  perfect  virtue  of  God.  With  such  a  co-adjutor  it  is  nobler 
to  be  conquered,  dragged  at  the  wheels  of  the  enemy,  yea,  trodden  to 
dust  by  his  followers,  who  shout  aloud,  *'  Great  is  Mammon  of  the 
Yankees  !*'  than  to  engage  in  any  other  warfiure. 

Therefore  shall  I  go  on ;  consequences  I  have  nothing  to  do  with, 
they  belong  to  God— to  me  belongs  only  duty.  All  that  I  have  give  I  to 
the  one  cause. 

He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Salem  in  the  spring  of  1 837, 
occasionally  preaching;  there  are  very  meagre  records  of  con- 
versations with  superior  people,  some  of  whom  became  friends 
for  life. 

On  the  20th  of  April  his  marriage  took  place.  And  on  the 
20th  of  May  he  finished  translating  De  Wette's  ^'  Introduction^'' 
which  was  the  least  part  of  the  labour  that  preceded  the  publi* 
cation  of  that  work. 

I  now  intend  to  revise  the  work  diligently,  to  add  notes  from  various 
writers,  and  to  append  divers  essays  and  dissertations. 

He  had  preached  several  times  at  West  Roxburyy  and  at 
Waltham,  and  received  a  call  from  both  parishes.  He  was  also 
sought  from  Concord  and  Leominster,  as  well  as  Greenfield.  He 
was  awhile  irresolute  which  to  accept,  but  finally  returned  a 
favourable  answer  to  the  call  from  West  Roxbury^  which  he 
received  on  the  23rd  of  May. 

His  ordination  took  place  on  the  21st  of  June.  Dr.  Henry 
Ware,  sen.,  attended  as  a  delegate  from  the  college  chapel, 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  delegate  from  Quincy,  Dr.  Francis 
delivered  the  sermon,  Henry  Ware,  jun.,  made  the  ordaining 
prayer,  Caleb  Stetson  delivered  tlie  charge,  and  George  Ripley 
gave  the  right  hand  of  feUovrship.  His  classmate,  John  S. 
Dwight,  wrote  for  this  occasion  an  original  hymn.  In  1 849, 
recalling  his  ordination,  he  writes : — 

These  men  had  some  hopes  of  me,  that  I  might  prove  an  ornament 
and  a  pillar  of  the  Church !     Now  they  look  on  me  as  a  destroyer  and 
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8 foe!  Tet  oertainly  I  haye  beeli  diligent  and  laborious.  If  I  ooiild 
lia?e  looked  forward  twelve  years,  I  should  have  trembled,  and  said, 
'*  Oh,  Lord,  send  hj  another  hand,  not  mine ! "  Henry  Ware,  in  his 
ordaining  prayer,  after  Dr.  Francis  had  recommended  study,  prayed 
that  I  might  be  a  preacher  of  righteousness—^"  may  no  fondness  for 
peculiar  studies  oyer  divert  him  from  doing  Thy  work."  I  hope  it  has 
been  as  he  would.  Surely  I  have  not  sought  ease,  or  fame,  or  wealth. 
On  many  things  I  have  disappointed  myself — in  some  things  a  little 
surpassed.  I  expected  rather  to  be  a  scholar  than  a  reformer — I  mean, 
I  looked  to  books  aa  my  means  of  reform.  I  did  mean  to  be  a  reformer. 

In  this  quiet  little  parish^  of  about  sixty  families,  the  paro- 
chial demands  upon  the  clergyman  were  easily  met.  He  inte- 
rested himself  in  town  matters,  and  as  a  committee-man  regu- 
larly visited  all  the  schools.  Still  there  was  a  good  deal  of  time 
for  books  and  the  garden.  The  pleasant  white  house,  about  a 
mile  fix>m  the  church,  stood  dose  to  the  straggling  village  street^ 
bat  the  study  looked  out  through  trees  upon  flowers,  vines,  and 
garden-beds.  Two  fine  tulip-trees  stood  before  the  windows. 
The  land  adjoined  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Mr.  Qeorge  R.  Rus- 
sell, his  parishioner  and  friend,  with  whom  and  whose  fimuly  he 
found  such  refreshment  and  delight.  And  next,  going  up  the 
hill,  came  the  'grounds  of  another  good  and  faithful  friend,  Mr. 
Francis  Q.  Shaw.  Mr.  Parker  had  a  right  of  way  over  the 
pleasantly  settled  hill-side.  The  hedges  defined,  but  did  not 
divide  the  respective  places  of  his  friends.  When  jaded  with 
the  old  folios,  he  never  &iled  to  find  some  one  at  his  garden 
limit,  in  whose  attachment  his  heart  recovered  strength  and  joy. 
It  was  a  gentle  life,  with  pure  friendship  to  lighten  labour  and 
to  lift  the  heavy  moods  which  sometimes  came  sweeping  across 
the  sky. 

The  Bussells  used  to  have  fiunous  visitors,  those  bright,  &ir 
girlsy  with  literary  and  philosophic  rages,  who  were  just  bloom- 
ing into  transcendentalism,  but  better  yet,  into  wopianhood. 
They  used  to  hold  "  Olympidcs,''  over  which  Theodore  jovially 
presided.  Sometimes  the  celestial  council  met  in  a  bam,  where 
the  firesh,  firagrant  hay,  which  he  had  just  helped  toss  and 
gather,  served  for  the  divan.  Here  Giinderode,  Bettini,  and 
Qothe,  the  "Latest  form  of  Infidelity,"  Fourier,  Emerson's 
last  lecture,  and  all  kosmio  questions,  were  discussed.  The  poetry 
in  the  Dial*  was  somewhat  lightly  treated,  and  the  Orphic  say- 
ings duly  venerated.     It  is  suspected  that  verses,  which  never 

*  The  ilnt  number  of  the  Didl  appeared  in  Jnly,  1840. 
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got  SO  fiur  as  the  "twi-light^"  Dial  on  the  way  to  the  light, 
were  read  to  the  blonde  council,  while  the  new  hay  contested 
for  freshness  and  pabular  availability. 

He  had  many  a  '^long  chafifer  with  the  fine  ladies  "  in  the 
next  house* 

TO  W.    SILSBEE. 

July  18, 1887. 

You  will  like  to  know  a  little  of  my  matters,  no. doubt.  Well, 
clererly  am  I  settled.  Our  neighbours  are  pleasant.  About  fifty  to 
sixty  families  in  the  parish — a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  wor- 
shippers. Sunday-school  teachers'  meeting  at  the  house  of  the  pastor 
once  a  fortnight,  wife's  class  at  the  Sunday-school,  pastoral  visits 
made,  schools  attended,  calls  received,  baptisms,  funerals.  Such  are 
my  out-of-door  matters.  Within  I  have  plenty  of  pleasant  employ- 
ment; De  Wette  done,  almost;  reading  Jacob!  and  old  Henry  More. 
The  life  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus  has  afforded  me  no  little  pleasure  of 
late.  I  have  readBulwer's  "Athens;"  a  good  book,  but  with  mis- 
takes, methinks.  I  am  studying  ethics,  such  as  De  Wette  Ta  pretty 
good  book),  Eichte,  Coleridge,  and  Descartes.  Spinoza  I  shall  tal^e 
soon  as  I  get  my  copy.  I  have  a  new  work  of  AnciUon.  All  his 
mdomges  have  been  republished,  and  two  more  volumes  added,  making 
a  fine  work.  I  borrowed  Gesenius'  "  Lectures  on  the  Old  Testament  ^ 
of  Cunningham ;  they  are  manuscripts,  but  will  be  a  treasure,  I  doubt 
not.  I  have  been  reading  Ovid,  whom  I  have  in  a  capital  edition,  ten 
volumes  octavo.  Seneca  (and  I  own  him  in  ten,  octavo)  I  shall  read 
with  the  other  moral  writers.  The  *'  Hiad  "  is  a  part  of  almost  every 
day's  reading.  I  have  engaged  to  translate.  Ammon's  "  Portbildung 
des  Cbristenthums,"  four  volumes,  octavo,  in  the  course  of  time.  So 
you  see  I  have  enough  to  keep  an  idle  man  busy. 

We  have  a  very  pleasant  house,  garden,  "  men  servants  and  maidens," 
a  cow,  horse,  and  pig  !  I'm  as  practical  as  Stebbins ;  buy  and  sell,  dig, 
lend  and  borrow.    "  To  this  complexion  must  we  come  at  last." 

TO   THE   SAME. 

Sept.  22. 

Toudiing  things  carnal,  I  assure  you  I  am  more  disturbed  than  I 
had  ever  anticipated.  This  is  between  you  and  me.  Men  of  the 
actual,  and  then*  name  is  legion,  have  a  very  cheap  sort  of  logic, 
amounting  to  this — "My  way  is  perfectly  right:"  this  is  the  first 
axiom,  an  undisputed  truth,  self-evident.  Then  cometh  the  second, 
viz.,  *'  All  important  things  are  comprised  in  the  actual,  which  alone 
should  engross  our  attention."  This  is  the  theory  of  these  worthies. 
Now  for  the  practice.  They  see  other  men  doing  different  fipom  them- 
selves, so  they  condemn  them  under  the  first  axiom.  They  find  them 
thinking  of  other  matters  than  potatoes  and  turnips  and  railroads, 
specie-currency  and  the  manners  of  their  next  neighboiur,  to  wit, 
thinldng  of  God,  of  duty,  nature,  destiny,  cause,  consequence,  the 
right,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  so  they  condemn  these  under  axiom 
the  second. 
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Then  yttirn  their  bowels  of  tender  mercy,  and  thejr  attempt  to  reform 
the  thiiuen,  that  is,  to  make  their  talk  of  turnips,  &c.,  and,  fulins 
herein,  they  beset  me,  till  flesh  and  blood  cry  out,  like  that  of  Abe^ 
for  vengeance.    So  goes  it.    I  feel  much  of  this  harassing.  v 

Tet,  this  apart,  1  am  very  pleasantly  situated ;  the  people  good, ) 
quiet,  sober,  church-goinff ;  capital  listeners,  none  better;  so  mudi  so, 
toat  I  tell  my  friends  I  think  my  parishioners  are  as  much  blessed  in 
preaching  as  those  of  even  Dr.  Channing;  for  what  is  wanted  in 

5 reaching  they  make  up  in  listening,  whereas  the  Doctor's  people 
epend  altogether  upon  nim 

I  belieye,  brother  William,  that  no  good  word  is  ever  spoken  in  vain. 
I  may  not  see  it  grow,  but  what  then  P  As  Kepler  said,  if  Gk)d  could 
wait  four  thousand  years  for  some  one  to  see  his  laws,  I  may  wait 
one  hundred  for  men  to  understand  my  sayings.  I  preach  abundant 
heresies,  and  they  all  go  down,  for  the  listeners  do  not  know  how 
heretical  they  are.  I  preach  the  worst  of  all  things.  Transcendentalism, 
the  grand  heresy  itself,  none  calling  me  to  account  therefor,  but  men's  |{ 
faces  looking  like  iires  new  stirred  thereat.  ^ 

Old  studies  go  on,  metaphysics,  theology,  criticism ;  all  that  used  so 
much  to  delight  and  instruct  us  flourishes  and  grows  apace  in  my  new 
situation.  Thoughts  hi^h  as  heaven,  and  profound  as  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  sometimes  visit  me  in  my  loneliness.  Then,  too,  the  smiles 
of  love  cheer  and  encourage  me. 

Tou  will  come  and  stay  a  week  with  me,  at  the  least.  I  have  a 
prophet's  chamber  all  ready  for  you.  You  must  come  and  stay  at 
least  a  week,  and  as  much  longer  as  you  can  make  it  agreeable ;  this  I 
shall  depend  upon.  Bemember  how  I  stayed  with  you  at  Salem-^-how 
much  delighted  I  was.  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when  we  walked 
over  to  Beverley ;  that  day,  as  to  the  thoughts  revealed  there,  was  one 
of  the  brightest  of  my  life. 

I  have  got  lots  of  new  books — ^upwards  of  one  hundred  Germans ! 
Come  and  see.    Some  of  them  are  old  friends,  others  new — all  sorts  of  | 
creatures. 

The  polyglott  library  grew  f  t.  So  grew  theologic  misgivings, 
and  a  dull  sense  that  his  great  capacity  of  work  and  of  humanity 
mtist  have  more  room. 

During  August  he  gets  hold  of  Pakephatus,  "  wcf i  A'^rurrSv  " 
or  '*  On  Incredible  Things. '^  Patephatus  was  probably  an  Alex- 
andrine Battonalist^  portions  of  whose  book  on  the  treatment  of  , 
the  Greek  myths  survive,  in  various  editions,  of  which  Fischer's 
is  the  best  He  attempted  historical  interpretations  of  the  stories  of 
CSadmns,  Lynoeus,  Niobe,  &c.,  saying,  for  instance,  that  Lynceus, 
who  saw  through  ihe  ground,  was  a  man  who  disoovered  beds 
and  veins  of  metals ;  that  Pegasus  was  a  dipper-privateer,  and 
Scylla  also  ;  that  the  King  of  Lerna  had  a  fortified  town  called 
Hydra,  whioh  was  defended  by  fifty  bow- men ;  and  so  on.  He 
was  a  Greek  Paulus,  and  equally  jejune ;  for  he  did  not  care  to  let 
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the  myths  bring  allegorical  honey  to  his  hive,  but  only  to  extract 
their  sting  of  the  incredible.  Mr.  Parker's  opinion  after  reading 
this,  betrays  a  mind  &st  becoming  decided  in  its  direction. 

How  the  priests  must  have  exclaimed  against  the  '^  impious  "  hook 
in  the  day  oi  its  appearance.  Such  books  do  good.  I  wish  some  wise 
man  would  now  write  a  book  np*  Aw$^t/9,  or  "  On  Vulgar  JErrors,"  and 
show  up  the  absurdity  of  certain  things  commonly  belieyed,  on  the 
authority  of  old  Jews.  To  be  plain,  I  mean  the  Old  Testament  mira- 
cles, prophecies,  dreams,  miraculous  births,  &c. 

Now  there  needs  but  the  natural  and  quite  logical  generaliza* 
tion  which  extends  the  incredible  element  over  the  New  Testa* 
ment  also. 

He  reads  Qabler,  Faulus  and  Bauer,  and  the  question  is  first 
presented  in  the  form  of  application  of  the  mythical  system  of 
exposition  to  the  New  Testament :  myths,  not  yet  in  the  sense 
of  Strauss,  but  stories  merely,  as  of  the  birth  of  Christy  the  star, 
the  angels,  &a,  invented  by  people  to  give  a  supernatural  origin 
to  a  £etmous  man.  The  history  of  the  Temptation  is  a  myth  of 
this  description. 

About  tins  time  he  wrote  the  two  sermons  upon  the  historical, 
scientific  and  moral  contradictions  of  the  Bible,  which  he  kept 
in  his  desk  more  than  a  year  before  be  dared  to  preach  them, 
taking  advice  of  various  lay  and  clerical  friends^  who  seemed  to 
agree  with  his  doctrine,  but  to  dread  having  it  proclaimed.  In 
a  sermon  which  he  preached  at  West  Boxbury,  on  going  to 
Europe,  he  describes  the  predicament. 

You  will  haye  all  the  clergy  about  your  ears.  An  old  friend,  and  a 
clergyman  of  high  reputation  in  the  churches,  asked  me  what  peculiar 
and  specific  thing  I  was  aiming  at.  I  said :  **  To  separate  theology 
from  religion;  then  to  apply  good  sense  to  theology,  to  separate 
mythology  from  that,  and  so  get  a  theology  which  rested  on  facts  of 
necessity,  facts  of  consciousness,  facts  of  demonstration,  Ac."  He  said : 
"  Then  you  will  not  stay  in  your  pulpit  seyen  years ;  no,  nor  three."  I 
answered :  "  Then,  please  Ood,  I  will  stay  somewhere  else ;  for  this 
thing  I  will  do.*' 

So,  after  considering  the  mattor  for  more  than  thirteen  months  after 
I  had  written,  I  preached  the  sermons.  I  did  not  dare  look  you  in  the 
&ce  while  I  spoke.  I  clutched  the  cushions  of  the  pulpit,  and  read  with 
a  trembling  heart.  To  my  great  surprise,  I  found  you  were  able  to  bear 
all  that  I  had  to  say. 

I  did  not  wait  thuteen  months  again  before  I  ventured  to  preach  a 
truth  not  preached  before>  or  expose  a  theological  absurdity. 
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He  thus  describes,  in  the  same  sermon,  his  oonversaiions  with 
the  two  deacons  of  his  society : — 

Ton  did  not  all  accept  mj  conyictionfl.    One  of  your  number  said, 
with  the  candour  and  fairness  which  marks  his  whole  life»  that,  though  | 
he  thought  very  differently  about  some  things  in  the  Old  Testament,  / 
and  New  Testament,  too,  yet  he  should  be  ?ery  sorry  to  have  me  refuse; 
to  preach  what  I  thought ;  for  it  would  be  almost  as  bad  as  to  preach  i| 
what  I  did  not  think,  and  would  soon  lead  to  that  end. 

Another  said:  All  the  difficulty  lies  in  "  rightly  dividing  the  Word  of 
Truth ;"  there  are  things  in  the  ^ible,  in  the  JNew  Testament,  that  I 
am  sorry  to  find  there.    But  there  are  so  many  good  things,  that  we 
all  love  it,  spite  of  the  bad.  Now,  if  you  can  "  rightly  divide  the  Word,"   i 
so  as  to  leave  all  the  truth  on  one  side,  and  all  the  rest  on  the  other,   ' 
then  you  will  do  a  great  service  to  the  Church  and  the  World.    But  it 
is  hard  to  do  this.    I  don't  believe  it  can  be  done  without  violence  to  ,, 
the  good  parts.     Tou  know  what  Isaiah  says — ''  As  the  new  wine  is 
found  in  the  cluster,  and  one  saith,  Destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in 
it;"  so  I  say  of  the  Bible,  Destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it.    But 
still,  If  you  can  get  the  blessing  out  of  the  grape*skin,  that  is  all  we 
want. 

It  was  afterwards  chained  that  he  was  precipitate  in  framing 
and  exposing  his  opinions.  No  opinions  ever  grew  more  delibe- 
rately, and  never  was  ihei^e  less  of  light  audacity  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  opinions  that  had  fallen  out  of  harmony  with  the  pre- 
vailing orden 

At  the  beginning  of  1838,  he  is  spiriUess,  and  filled  with  the 
vague  dissatis&ction  which  creeps  so  often,  like  a  sluggish  earth- 
worm, over  the  hopes  of  many  a  young  dergymao,  who  has  not 
the  excess  of  power  which  tore  up  Mr.  Parker's  ease.  No  routine 
IB  so  disheartening,  because  no  other  one  involves  such  high 
thoughts  and  objects,  to  cope  with  which  a  man  is  not  ready  at 
set  days  and  hours.  The  theory  of  parish- visiting  is  noble,  the 
practice  is  sometimes  exceedingly  depressing.  The  act  of  prayer 
is  tender  and  sublime.  To  pray  tenderly  at  eleven  o'clock 
precisely,  every  Sunday  morning,,  is  a  preciseness  which  the 
spirit  declines  to  accommodate. 

I  often  ask  myself  what  I  am  doing  with  my  one  talent,  and  can  only 
reply  that  I  deem  myself  well  nigh  wasting  it.  Preaching  to  an 
audience  of  70  or  120  souls,  going  about  and  talking  little  with  old 
women,  giving  good  advice  to  hypocrites,  and  scattermg  here  and  there, 
I  hope,  a  corn-grain  that  will  one  day  germinate  and  bear  fruit.  Oh, 
could  I  be  satisfied  that  I  am  doing  even  this  last !  If  I  deemed  it 
certain  that  any  word  of  mine  would  ever  waken  the  deep  inner  life  of 
another's  soul,  I  should  bless  Ood  that  I  was  alive  and  speaking.  But 
I  will  trust.    I  am  sometimes  praised  for  my  sermons.    I  wish  men 
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'7  knew  how  cold  those  sleek  speeches  are.    I  would  rather  see  one  niaa 
practising  one  of  my  sermons  than  hear  all  men  praise  them. 
But  of  this  I  am  satisfied — I  am  not  doing  what  I  ought  to  do. 

And  a  few  days  after,  the  mood  grows  very  heavy,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  decompose  it  and  declare  its  physical  and  moral 
elemente,  or  the  proportion  in  which  they  mingle. 

I  have  lost  many  things.  The  greatest  was  Hope.  Days  there  hare 
been  when  I  saw  nought  else  to  freshen  my  eye,  weary  with  looking 
over  the  dull  waste  of  my  early  life.  Tired  with  labour,  I  have  laid 
down,  my  books  beside  me,  the  lamp  at  summer  midnight  burning  low, 
all  else  silent  in  sleep.  Hope  visited  me ;  she  sat  beside  me,  trimmed 
my  lamp.  In  her  sublime  presence  I  grew  calm,  and  composed  myself 
by  her  majestic  features. 

Here  he  plays  good-humouredly  with  the  tired  mood : — 

TO  W.    SILSBEE. 

KoTember  18, 1837. 

Epistola  tua,  O  Gulielme,  omnium  carissime  mihi,  gratissima  venit, 
instar  roris  vespertine  in  flores  sole  perustos  defluentis.  (HtLc  studium 
mei  sanctissimum  accedit  conjuz,  in  manu  vilam  teopam  versans,  nnbes 
densissimas  pulverftm  jactura  I  Yae  mihi  1 )  Liteias  brevissimas,  aie 
dicas,  tibi  scripseram !  Gulpam  hanc  gravem  admitto.  Pacem  tuam 
atc^ue  indulgentiam,  fortasse  baud  meritam,  implore.  Oppressus  dolore, 
fatigatione,  lassitudine  corporis,  multis  cum  malis  que  to  ^a^l  in  vita 
hsereditatur  in  mediis  hisce  difficultatibus  epistolam  fed. 

Tam  sicca  epistola  ista,  nt  metui  si  lon^ius  protraheretur  combustione 
spontanea  incenderetur.    Sic  finem  posui  in  metu. 

Bona  Dea  te  faveat,  emens  libros  tam  vilissimi  pretii.  Emens  enim 
ab  homine  Gruff*  (Latinis  cum  Uteris  animam  suam  nolo  depingere), 
quum  aocedis  Bostoniam,  si  apportabis  t^um  Krummacher,  Twest^ae, 
Tenneman  et  Wegscheider,  deponens  illos  apud  JMunroe,  multas  gratiaa 
meritaris  opus  rusticum  (Anglicd,  yeoman-seryice)  mihiperfuhgarentur. 

Nunc  pluma — penna  stultissimie  anseris — defatigata,  volitare  Eomano 
in  colo  abnegat. 

But  there  were  choice  friends  with  whom  he  grew  bright  and 
happy.  Mr.  Qeoi^  Bipley,  then  settled  over  a  Unitarian 
Society  in  Boston,  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  these.  Mr.  Parker's 
debt  to  him  was  large,  for  counsel  in  all  matters  of  the  intellect^ 
for  a  discriminating  judgment  in  books,  for  liberal  friendship  of 
all  kinds.  There  was  strong  sympathy,  indeed  it  may  be  odled 
love,  between  them  ;  a  subsequent  theological  divergence  did  not 
impair  it.  If  they  discussed  its  points  at  all,  it  was  done 
genially,  and  with  the  most  perfect  mutual  understanding.  Vat 
Mr.  Ripley's  convictions  were  held  by  a  mind  too  scholarly,  and 
a  disposition  too  serene,  to  become  intolerant.     Mr.  Parker  was 
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never  tired  of  acknowledging  the  debt  he  owed  to  friends  who 
were  a  few  jeai*8  his  seniors ;  and  Mr.  Ripley's  name  was  among 
the  highest  on  this  roll  of  gratitude. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Boston,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
CJhanning,  a  Society  of  Friends  of  Progress.  They  met  for  a 
free  and  bold  discussion  of  all  current  subjects  of  theology  and 
social  life.  Here  Mr.  Parker  found  the  charm  of  good  companion- 
ship, for  there  came  to  those  meetings,  besides  Dr.  Channing, 
Jonathan  Phillips,  a  dear  parishioner  of  the  Doctor's,  and  a  man 
of  acute  and  liberal  mind,-— occasionally  Wendell  Phillips,  then  a 
young  lawyer,  of  the  SuflFolk  bar ;  Mr.  Hedge,  Mr.  Ripley,  Mr. 
Alcott  and  Dr.  Follen. 

To  judge  from  some  notes  of  these  meetings  which  are  pre- 
served, Mr.  Parker  stood  in  little  awe  of  the  magnates.  Hi> 
mind  willingly  went  down  into  the  lists  with  them  for  a  good- 
natured  encounter.  Mr.  Emerson's  views  upon  the  personality 
of  God  were  for  discussion  one  evening,  suggested  by  a  late 
lecture  of  his  (in  the  winter  of  1837-38.).  He  was  accused  of 
maintaining  that  Qod  was  only  an  idea,  formed  in  the  mind  of 
the  individual^  projected  into  ideas  of  Omnipresence,  &c.  Another 
charge  was,  that  of  Pantheism,  which  in  those  days  was  popu- 
larly understood  to  be  the  dread  belief  of  a  few  suspected  men, 
who  were  watched  as  jealously  as  Jews  and  witches  ever  were. 
In  the  last  century  they  would  have  been  accused  of  practising 
some  diabolical  ritual.  Mr.  Parker  made  a  very  sensible  state- 
ment of  what  he  considered  the  drift  of  Mr  Emerson's  thought 
to  be,  and  then  nicely  laid  open  the  question  of  the  Divine 
Personality. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  term  P  Personality  cannot  exist  without 
will.  Suffer  all  my  faculties*to  remain  as  they  are,  but  annihilate  the 
will ;  I  am  no  longer  a  person,  an  individual.  I  cannot  say  /—a  faggot 
of  powers  has  taken  the  place  of  I.  There  are  attributes,  but  no  sub- 
stance to  which  they  belong.  How,  then,  can  I  conceive  of  God  with- 
out personality  ?  But  is  will  the  only  essential  of  personality  ?  The 
question  is  difficult.  I  conceive  of  God  as  a  Being  of  infinite  powers, 
oizected  by  infinite  love— as  a  Being  easy  of  access,  fuU  of  tenderness, 
whose  character  is  summed  up  in  one  word — Father  I  Now,  the  idea 
of  God's  will  unites  all  these  attributes  into  a  being.  Here,  then,  are 
the  attributes  of  God  united  with  a  Bubstance—the  will.  What  is  the 
essence  of  God  P  I  know  not  what  is  the  essence  of  myself.  I  cannot  tell. 
The  idea  of  God  is  no  more  mysterious  than  that  of  self ;  that  of  the 
Divine  Personality  is  as  clear  as  that  of  human  personality.  Men  have 
always  perplexed  themselves  in  meditating  upon  this  subject.  And  they 
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haye  oome  to  this  condosion,  **  He  is  past  finding  out.**  Tbis  is 
yariously  expressed  bj  the  thinkers  of  different  ages  and  countries. 
"  Searcn  me  after  the  essence  of  God  and  His  laws,"  says  the  old  Yeda. 
God  is  "  unrevealed  light,"  **  the  ineffable,"  "incomprehensible,"  "  the 
primal  Being,"  say  the  Gnostics.  "  The  most  real  of  all  beings,"  says 
Plato ;  "  Himself  without  being."  So  the  mystic  can  only  say, ''  I  am  *' 
—"He  is." 

Mr.  A.  talks  of  the  progreu  of  God :  the  Almighty  going  forward  to 

I    His  own  infinity— progressively  unfolding  Himself!    An  idea  to  me 

'    revolting,  &c. 

Another  friend,  whom  be  met  more  seldom,  bat  always  with 
delight  and  profit,  was  William  Henry  Channing,  the  successor 
of  Mr.  Martineau  in  Liverpool,  and  now  minister  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Society  at  Washington,  D.C. 

July  18. 

Went  to  Boston  with  Mr.  Ellis,  and  at  my  return  found  Wm.  Chan- 
ning at  home — to  my  great  delight.  The  subjects  of  our  conversation 
were  sundry  important  questions  on  biblical  theology,  embracing  most 
of  the  works  of  the  recent  German  theologians ;  for  there  are  no  others 
at  this  day.  We  spoke  of  individuality  (here  follows  a  sketch  of  Mr. 
,  F.'s  idea  of  two  individualities,  the  phenomenal  and  the  real ;  the  first 

'  I  being  a  man's  peculiarities,  which  separate  him  from  other  men ;  the 
second  being  the  essential  human  truths  and  feelings,  which  bring  aU 

.  men  together).  I  am  exceedingly  delighted  with  Mr,  C.  He  seems 
true — a  little  diseased  in  the  region  of  consciousness,  but  otherwise  of 
most  remarkable  beauty  of  character ;  full  of  good  tendencies,  of  noblest 
aspirations ;  an  eye  to  see  the  evils  of  society,  a  heart  to  feel  them ;  a 
soul  to  hope  better  things,  a  willingness  to  endure  all  self-denial  to 
accomplish  the  end  whereto  he  is  sent ;  not  covered  by  thickest  wn^ 
pages,  which  rather  obscure  his  worthy  uncle,  whom  I  venerate  perhi^s 
too  much. 
We  spent  all  the  time  in  conversation  (to  me)  most  profitable. 

Conversations  between  ardent  and  truth-seeking  friends  were 
not  confijDied  to  the  theological  points  which  agitated  the  denomi- 
nation. The  social  problem  attracted  the  same  minds  who  sought 
a  better  authority  for  truth  than  miracles  could  give,  in  a  spiritual 
perception  of  it  which  all  mankind  might  share.  A  mutualisni 
to  secure  culture  and  material  welfare  was  consistently  desired 
by  those  who  believed  in  a  community  of  the  sources  of  moral 
and  spiritual  wel&re.  The  social  evils  which  result  from  the 
struggles  of  competitive  labour  seemed  to  outweigh  all  its  bene* 
fits.  Modem  civilization  was  thought  to  be  the  culmination  of 
isolated  selfishness,  madly  struggling  from  bread  to  luxury  and 
refined  delights,  which  the  strongest  and  least  scrupulous  only 
could  acquire.     Prisons  and  punishments  were  the  defences  of 
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ihk  artificial  system^  to  repress  instincts  that  were  moral  till  they 
became  illegal.  Hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions  were  also 
mere  defences  to  absorb  as  much  misery  as  possible  ere  it  became 
malicious,  to  get  the  social  gangrene  reduced  to  limits.  The  pro- 
vidential impulses  of  tiie  human  being  were  forced  to  act  in  sub- 
versive ways  and  directions,  when  they  might  all  be  harmonized 
by  their  own  inherent  laws,  and  the  blessing  of  mutualism  suc- 
ceed to  the  bane  of  antagonism.  Each  man  ought  to  be  the 
guarantee  to  all  men  against  disorder ;  the  carefully  adjusted 
elements  of  a  selfishness  which  threatens  continually  to  blow  the 
social  &bric  to  atoms,  woidd  become  not  only  innoxious  but 
salutary  in  its  proper  combination  ;  and  a  new  civilization  might 
arise  in  &ir  proportion  from  the  serial  development  and  move- 
ment of  all  possible  human  tendencies.  Then  all  men  and  women 
might  labour  and  be  happy ;  all  might  earn  with  a  minimum  of 
toil  a  competence  of  culture.  Property  would  be  the  ally  of  the 
whole  instead  of  the  oppressor  of  the  many  ;  and  crimes  would 
disappear,  because  the  instincts  would  no  longer  have  motives  to 
be  criminal. 

These  opinions,  combined  with  sharp  and  legitimate  criticism 
of  the  evils  of  civilization  and  the  absurdities  of  modem  society, 
were  presented  in  a  scientific  form  by  Charles  Fourier,  and  urged 
with  great  enthusiasm  by  his  advocates  in  this  country,  who  gene- 
rally had  the  sense  to  let  alone  some  of  his  conclusions  respecting 
marriage  and  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  Pure-minded  men 
were  £u(»nated  by  the  idea  that  people  could  be  shown  and 
taught  to  work  in  haamony,  to  reduce  drudgery  and  domestic 
annoyances  by  a  skilful  division  of  labour,  to  develope  beauty  as 
-weXL  as  use,  and  to  save  precious  time  for  the  soul. 

Mr.  Bipley  so6n  left  a  precession  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
only  recommending  truths,  to  make  the  experiment  of  organizing 
the  same  truths  into  practical  forms  of  use,  into  ideal  fonns  of 
beauty.  He  would  show  the  possibility  of  living  in  a  system 
that  should  not  hide  its  roots  in  misery  and  crime.  The  esta- 
blishment at  Brook  Farm  was  not  &r  from  Mr.  Parker's ;  and 
Mr.  Channing  sometimes  came  there,  the  purest,  most  enthu- 
siastic, most  religious  of  all  the  speakers  at  those  fine  reunions, 
where  the  problem  was  discussed. 

But  Mr.  Parker  accepted  the  criticisms  upon  society,  and 
waxed  no  less  indignant  than  the  rest^  nor  was  he  less  warmed 
with  the  hope  of  a  fidrer  future  fi>r  mankind,  without  e^er 
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acceding  to  the  schemes  of  Fourier,  Consideranti  or  Hnm 
American  advocates.  When  afterwards  the  principle  of  association 
was  tried  at  Brook  Farm,  he  was  occasionally  rather  sly  over 
some  of  the  details,  and  had  a  humorous  eye  for  the  little 
weaknesses  of  the  recruits.  The  motive  called  forth  his  un- 
bounded respect ;  but  he  never  could  be  made  to  see  the  avail- 
ability of  any  of  the  plans. 

E.  dislikes  the  customs  of  property ;  a  father  transmitting  it  to 
his  son;  But  I  see  no  way  of  avoiding  the  evil.  The  sin  lies  deeper 
than  the  transmission  of  property  from  getter  to  enjoyer.  It  liet  in 
the  lace  of  low  thingt,  and  m  the  idea  that  work  degrades.  We  must  cor- 
rect this  notion,  and  then  all  is  well.  Let  men  see  there  are  better 
things  than  gold  can  buy ;  that  labour,  properly  pursued,  gives  a  compe- 
tence and  leisure  for  cultivation  of  the  man,  and  that  labour  elevates 
man,  and  the  trouble  ia  all  over.  How  the  world  ever  came  into  such 
a  sad  state  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 

Still  a  Phalanx  seems  no  stranger  to  me  than  a  city  might  have 
seemed  to  some  old  patriarch.  Tet  I  suspect  there  has  never  been  a 
time  since  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  when  morals  or  religion 
were  really  at  a  higher  flood.  I  complain  loud  as  others  of  the  lowness  of 
the  common  actud,  and  also  of  the  common  ideal ;  but  I  will  not  look 
back  on  any  one  age,  and  say  we  are  worse  than  our  fathers,  but  forward 
to  an  ideal,  and  say  we  are  worse  than  that. 

There  are  traces  of  his  interviews  with  Dr.  Channing,  whom 
he  began  reverently  to  seek  while  teaching  in  Watertown  ;  but 
no  notes  of  this  intercourse  appear  till  later,  when  he  had 
opinions  of  his  own  and  felt  encouraged  to  sustain  them. 

Went  to  see  Dr.  Ghanning  last  Thursday.  I  have  not  been  this 
winter  so  often  as  usual  (1838-39),  though  I  delight  to  go  as  well  as 
ever.  We  spoke  of  many  things.  The  Doctor  thinks  the  morality  of 
Christianity  as  great  an  advance  upon  all  previous  systems  as  the  reli- 
gion itself.  Praised  my  article  in  the  Examiner^*  but  thought  I  had 
not  quite  done  justice  to  Christianity  in  that  respect.  I  should  be 
sorry  if  it  were  true. 

Mterwards  we  were  speaking  of  educating  the  conscience,  a  doctrine 
which  I  rather  ridiculed.  But  the  Doctor  said  it  must  be  educated, 
like  the  understanding.  But  upon  being  asked  if  more  was  needed  than 
this,  that  the  understanding  should  be  rendered  capable  of  presenting 
y^^-  the  case  distinctly  to  conscience,  he  seemed  to  fi&vour  the  hypothesis.  I 
asked  him  if  conscience  were  not  an  infaUiUe  guide.  He  seems  to 
^  doubt  it,  but  is  going  to  think  of  the  question.  To  me  it  seems  that 
conscience  will  always  decide  right,  if  the  case  is  fairly  put,  and  old 
habits  have  not  obscure^  its  vision.  Thisiie  seemed  inclmedlo  believe, 
yet  hesitated  to  assent.  He  said  conscience  was  like  the  €ye,  which 
might  be  dim,  or  might  see  wrong.    But  in  this  case  it  is  not  the  eye 

^  An utide  for  Janoaiy,  1889,  reviewing  Afikennnim**  "Dm  ChnrtllelM  Sn  FlalOb"* 
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wbith  sees, but  the  soqI  wlficb  looks  out  at  the  eye;  now  the  organ 
may  be  defective,  and  so  misrepresent.  But  conscience,  when  the  fects 
are  f&irly  before  it,  acts  direcdy  and  not  mediately^  and  therefore  it  is  not 
liable  to  the  same  mistakes  with  the  eye. 

He  seemed  inclined  to  admit  this,  jet  denied  that  we  needed  any 
infallible  guide,  and  said  the  belief  in  such  a  want  had  led  to  the  theory 
that  the  Scripture  was  inspired  word  for  word.  But  Scripture  was  not 
an  infallible  guide,  and  if  it  were,  it  would  do  us  no  good,  for  we  could 
not  infallibly  understand  it. 

He  thought  a  man  late  in  his  life  (in  a  case  I  put),  who  had  not 
hitherto  consulted  his  conscience,  would,  coming  to  that  adviser,  make 
great  mistakes,  and  therefore  be  punished  for  his  past  sin  of  neglect. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  believed  if  a  man  should  begin  early  to  ask  for  the 
right,  with  sincere  wish  to  find  it,  he  never  would  get  fer  out  of  the  way. 
A^d  even  if  he  did,  he  was  of  course  justifiable  in  the  Court  of  Heaven. 

Conscience  is  the  last  appeal.  Never  go  beyond  that ;  even  if  it  says 
wrong,  the  man  is  degraded  who  disobeys  it.  But  if  a  man's  conscience 
tells  him  something  different  from  other  men's,  he  is  not  to  forego  it, 
but  to  recast  its  pl^,  examine  the  subject  anew,  but  at  last  adhere  to 
conscience. 

19  Aprils— Went  to  see  Dr.  Channing.  Spoke  about  Strauss.  He 
observed  very  archly  he  should  not  be  very  sorry  if  some  of  Kneeland's 
followers  would  do  it  into  English.    He  would  not  advise  me  to  do  it. 

He  said  Christianity  could  not  be  separated  from  Christ!  Jesus  had 
a  miraculous  character,  different  in  kindtrom  ours.  To  him  was  made  a 
miraculous  revelation,  different  in  kind  from  that  made  to  other  men, 
eoccepting  the  old  prophets  and  apostles. 

Believes  the  Bible  miracles,  not  those  of  other  people.  Thinks  that 
Paul  did  appeal  to  the  Christian  miracles — ivimfxtti  is  equivalent  to 
**  miracles." 

May  2. — Saw  Dr.  Channing.  Borrowed  Origen  of  him.  He  is  pleased 
with  iiuther's  opinion  on  the  Sabbath ;  says  men  ought  to  be  told  of 
these  things.  Why  does  he  not  tell  them  ?  He  says  Luther  was  a 
coarse  man  in  the  flesh.  I  compared  him  to  Paul.  Dr.  Channing 
thinks  the  comparison  favours  the  latter.  So  it  does.  Luther  was 
melancholy  in  his  latter  years,  because  the  Beformation  had  slipped  out 
of  his  hands.    He  found  th^  world  ripe  for  his  work :  so  it  went  easy. 

July.— If  Dr.  Channing  could  be  ground  over  again,  and  come  out  a 
young  man  of  five-and-twentv,  give  all  the  results  of  his  reading,  expe- 
rience, and  life,  all  the  insignt,  power,  eloquence,  Christianity  he  now 
possesses, — ^but  let  him  hold  the  same  religious,  philosophical,  political, 
and  social  opinions  as  now,  and  preach  on  them  as  he  does,  and  let  him, 
with  such  tracts  as  his  **  Letter  on  Slavery,"  &c.j  be  all  unknown  to 
£Eune,  he  could  not  find  a  placo  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  in  Boston,  though 
half-a-dozen  pulpits  were  vacant — not  he." 

TO   W.    SILSBEE. 

^  August  10, 1888. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  of  myself.  I  have  never  had  a 
summer  of  more  delightful  study  than  the  present,  never  found 
more  satirfaction  in  theological  and  philosophical  pursuits.     I  have 
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solved  many  questions  wbich  have  long  perplexed  and  trouUed 
me,  and  have  erown  in  some  small  measure  calmer  than  of  old 
time.  Tranquillity,  you  know,  is  one  of  my  ixttainable,  but  unat^ 
tained  virtues.  Some  of  my  inquiries  have  been  historical,  others 
critical,  but  philosophy  has  given  me  most  delight  this  season.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  greatest  questions  are  yet  solved,  or  will  ever  be. 
Tbey  stand  now  like  fire-breathing  drafi;ons  in  my  p^th ;  I  cannot  drive 
them  away.  But  though  they  often  heat,  they  never  bite  me.  Mr. 
H.  says,  in  expressing  his  despair  of  philosophy,  it  is  better  to  give  it 
I  all  up  and  study  the  facts  of  nature — ^with  Mrhj  and  Spence,  and 
White  of  Selbome !  Who  can  do  it  if  he  would  ?  The  Sphinx  will 
have  an  answer  or  you  die.  You  must  read  the  riddle.  Love  of 
philosophy  may  be  **the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  but  I  will 
ding  to  it  stilL 

xou  ask  me  what  effect  my  speculations  have  on  my  practice.  You 
will  acquit  me  of  boasting  when  I  say,  the  most  delightful — better 
than  I  could  hope.  My  preaching  is  weak  enough,  you  know,  but  it 
is  made  ten  times  the  more  spiritual  and  strong  by  my  views  of  nature, 
God,  Christ,  man  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  In  my  religious  con- 
versation I  tell  men  religion  is  as  necesc(ary  as  bread  to  the  body, 
light  to.  the  eye,  thought  to  the  mind.  I  as£  them  to  look  into  their 
hearts  and  see  if  it  is  not  so.  They  sajr  I  tell  them  the  doctrines  of 
common  sense,  and  it  is  true.  Questions  are  often  asked  on  the 
heretical  points.  I  tell  men  that  Moses  and  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  low  views  of  God,  but  the  best  that  men 
could  have  in  those  times.  They  understand  it  and  believe  the 
New  Testament  account  of  God.  In  regard  to  Christ,  they  see  a 
beauty  in  his  character  when  they  look  upon  him  as  a  man,  who  had 
wants  like  theirs,  trial,  temptation,  joys  and  sorrows  like  their  own,  yet 
stood  higher  than  the  tempter,  overcome  in  every  trial.  They  see  the 
same  elements  in  themselves. 

I  dwell  mainly  on  a  few  great  points,  viz.,  the  nobleness  of  man's 
nature,  the  lofty  ideal  he  should  set  before  him,  the  degradation  of 
men  at  this  time,  their  low  aims  and  worthless  pleasures ;  on  the 
necessity  of  being  true  to  their  convictions,  whatever  they  may  be, 
with  the  certainty  that  if  they  do  this,  they  have  the  whole  omnipo- 
tence of  God  worKing  for  them,  as  the  artist  brings  the  whole  power 
of  the  river  to  turn  his  wheel. 

Ako  I  dwell  on  the  character  and  providence  of  God,  and  the  exact- 
ness and  beauty  of  his  laws,  naturd,  moral,  and  religious.  My  con- 
fidence in  the  Bible  is  increased.  It  is  not  a  sealed  book,  but  an  open 
one.  I  consider  there  are  three  witnesses  of  God  in  creation.  L 
Works  of  nature :  these  do  not  perfectly  reveal  Him,  for  we  cannot 
now  understand  all  its  contradictions.  2.  The  words  of  our  fellow- 
men  :  this  confirms  all  the  wisdom  of  all  the  past ;  it  includes  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  Parts  of  it  differ  vastly  in  degree  from  other 
writings,  but  not  in  kind.  3.  The  infinite  sentiments  of  each  indi- 
vidual soul.  Now,  I  lay  stress  on  the  first,  but  more  on  the  second, 
and  still  more  on  the  third ;  for  a  man  may  have  just  as  bright  revela- 
tions in  his  own  heart  as  Moses*  or  David,  or  Paul ;  I  might  say,  as 
Jesus,  but  I  do  not  think  any  man  ever  has  had  such  a  perfect  God- 
consciousness  as  he. 
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Men  no  more  understand  his  words  than  they  can  do  his  miracles. 
**  Be  perfect  as  GFod,"  do  they  know  what  this  means  P  No,  no.  My 
confidence  in  the  Gbspel  is  immeasurahly  increased.  I  see  it  haa  [] 
meaning  in  its  plainest  figures.  ^  He  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall 
be  your  servant" — what  meaning !  It  will  be  understood  a  thousand 
veara  hence,  not  before.  But  I  see  the  Gt)8pel  is  human,  but  almost 
infinitely  above  present  humanity. 

I  feel  bound  to  communicate  my  views  just  so  fast  and  so  far  as 
ttien  can  understand  them, — no  farther.  If  they  do  not  understand 
them  when  I  propound  them,  the  fault,  I  think,  is  mine  and  not  theirs. 
I  often  find  it  difficult  to  make  myself  understood. 

We  will  have  a  long  talk  upon  these  points,  for  you  know  the  pen 
is  dull  and  cold,  while  the  tongue  is  nearer  the  heart.  My  heart  and 
my  hand  go  together  like  two  turtle-doves,  who  perch  on  the  same 
bough,  and  eat  of  the  same  food,  and  drop  water  in  one  another's 
beaks.  My  religion  warms  my  philosophy,  and  my  philosophy  gives 
strength  to  my  religion.    You  know  I  oo  not  boast  in  all  this. 

TO  W.    SII5BEE. 

Dec.  9,  1887.  \\ 

I  am  reading  the  Phsdrus.  It  was  the  first  of  Plato*?  own  I  ^ 
ever  read.  Several  years  since  strolling  (id\y  perhaps)  about  the 
library,  I  took  down  the  volume  which  contained  the  Phsedrus.  I 
read  it  in  a  night.  I  was  appalled  by  the  grandeur  of  the  thought,  the 
beauty  of  the  style.  The  noon  of  night  passed  before  I  could  lay  it 
down,  and  then  sleep  came  not,  for  the  procession  of  the  gods, 
and  the  ideal  flight  of  the  soul,  upborne  on  celestial  wings  not  yet 
defiled  by  earthly  stain,  gazins  upon  the  lofty  countenance  of  Truth, — 
all  this  floated  in  my  mind  and  kept  off  the  drowsy  god.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  event  in  my  life.  How  I  read,  and  re-read,  and  read  again, 
the  more  delighted  at  each  perusal.  Subsequently  I  forgot  the  name 
of  the  book,  and  have  sought  everywhere  else  in  the  mighW  master  for 
the  passage  so  exciting  to  me,  but  all  in  vain  till  now.  I  commence 
with  this,  and  all  the  old  ideas  re-awake  in  my  soul. 

Some  notes  of  reading  and  conversation  belong  to  this 
period. 

Bopp's  YsBOiiSiCHEKDB  Gbammatik. — I  cau  read  almost  anv  book 
that  promises  instruction.  This  doubtless  contains  stores  of  facts 
relating  to  comparative  philology ;  but  I  can't  read  the  book.  It  is 
awfully  written ;  none  but  a  German  could  write  such  a  book,  none 
but  a  German  could  read  it ;  yet  it  is  doubtless  valuable. 

The  Germans,  as  Mr.  Norton  says,  are  "too  raw  to  write  books." 
Certainly  they  have  had  but  few  good  models  of  writing  in  Germany ; 
but  they  have  not  much  improved  those  they  have.  The  book  belongs 
to  the  same  class  with  Lobeck's  "  Aglaophamus.'*  It  is  not  a  book,  but 
a  collection  of  valuable  materials  which  might  be  put  into  a  book.  It 
seems  necessary  to  have  a  board  of  attorneys  in  Germany  to  write  the 
books  which  learned  men  are  full  of.  Then  a  scholar  like  Bopp  should 
hie  to  his  glib  attorney,  with  all  his  feu^ts  and  philosophv  in  his  satchel ; 
i^ould  state  its  case  to  him,  and  let  Mr.  Attorney  lay  the  matter  before 
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the  public  in  the  most  perspicaous  and  forcible  manner  poarible. 
Authors  might  then  express  themselyes ;  the  public  could  understand 
them. 

Kascheb's  Akalegta. — Eichhom's  *'  Pne&men/'.as  he  calls  it,  con- 
tains a  clever  defence  of  the  Masoretic  text,  as  he  calls  it.  The  book 
contains  the  results  of  an  immense  reading  of  books  that  are  not 
valuable,  at  least,  not  valuable  to  me.  Earcher  read  all  the  books 
mentioned  in  Wolfs  "Bibliotheca  Hebraica,"  and  added  what  was 
omitted  b^  Wolf,  if  it  seemed  important.  Of  course  he  tells  you  that 
Babbi  Mier  Hallodami  Ben  Job  Ben  .  .  Adam,  besides  the  998 
ascribed  to  him  by  Wolf,  wrote  another  called  "The  Fool's  Way 
Wiser,"  and  that  one  of  the  998  cited  by  Wolf  is  mentioned  as  the 
"  Book  of  Fools,'*  and  it  is  '<  The  Book  of  Stupid  Men,"  and  the  Uke. 
Doubtless  the  work  is  very  valuable  to  those  whom  it  concerns,  but 
not  to  me. 

LiFB  OF  SwEBEiTBOBa.* — It  sccms  written  with  the  most  honest 
intentions,  but  is  not  satisfactory  to  me,  farther  than  this,  it  ^hows  he 
was  a  very  remarkable  man.  As  to  his  wonderful  deeds,  I  have  no 
antecedent  objection  to  them,  though  the  evidence  is  not  always  suffi- 
cient to  establish  their  actuality.  If  actual  they  are  of  no  value  to 
my  mind  as  proof  of  spiritual  msoiration.  I  cannot  believe  in  his 
interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  ii  he  were  to  move  mountains. 

There  is  a  little  unfairness  in  giving  part  of  the  testimony  of  Kant, 
without  giving  the  part  against  the  creaibility  of  Swedenborg. 

CoNVEBSATioN  WITH  Pbof.  Stuabt. — He  says  it  is  Emerson's 
doctrine,  that  man  has  in  him  all  he  attributes  to  the  Godhead ;  that 
he  has  elements  of  religi9n  in  him ;  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  find  it.  This 
is  certainly  giving  up  the  Bible.  Why  P  Ecee  arffumentum :  Qoi  gave 
man  the  Bible.  Now  this  gift  supposes  it  was  God's  opinion  man 
needed  it,  and  could  not  get  religion  or  knowledge  of  God  without  it. 
Acting  on  this  supposition,  he  made  revelations  of  Himself,  &c. 

The  above  is  beautiful  reasoning,  and  sounds  much  like  the  follow- 
ing:—God  gives  oxen  grass;  therefore  He  supposes  thev  need  it; 
therefore  He  thinks  they  would  never  have  been  hungry  nad  He  not 
•,  given  them  grass.  To  say  an  ox  would  be  hungry  if  there  were  no  , 
grass,  is  as  bad  as  to  say  man  would  have  religious  wants  if  there  were  /I 
no  Bible  or  miraculous  revelation  of  God.  Truly  Jonathan  Edwards 
was  wiser  than  this.  See  his  sermon  on  "  Spiritual  Light  Every- 
where." 

But  I  am  surprised  at  the  general  liberality  of  Moses  Stuart.    He 

>  detests  littleness,  and  would  rather  give  up  revelation  than  reason. 

He  has  no  notion  of  going  back  to  the  dark  ages,  as  the  English 

tlieologues  have,  with  whom  he  has  no  patience,  and  says  they  belong 

to  the  fourteenth  century. 

CoKVEBSATioN  WITH  Fbof.  Nobtok.— Betumed  to  Cambridge  and 
called  on  Mr.  Norton ;  left  with  him  Mr.  Stuart's  note.  I  found  Mr. 
Norton  in  the  midst  of  books,  all  neatly  arranged  about  him.  His 
MSS.  looked  as  neat  as  a  lady's  album ;  three  pretty  portfolios  con- 

*  No  name  of  anthor.  Perhaps  it  was  the  Life  prepared  by  Nathaniel  Hobart.  That 
eontunB  the  letter  of  Kant  upon  the  alleged  intercouae  of  Swedenbox^  with  the  apiritoal 
world. 
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iaizied.Tirioiit  papers.  He  proceeded  to  apeak  about  a  work  lent  to 
me  when  at  Cambridge — Matter's  work  on  the  Gnostics.  He  pro- 
nounced it  a  romance  founded  on  Gnosticism,  and  w^  a  "critical 
history."  He  says  M.  Matter  is  wrong  in  his  &ctB,  inferences,  and 
conclusions ;  is  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  but  is  hasty,  and  there-  \ 
fore  inaccarate  and  loose  in  his  statements.  He  gave  me  some 
instances. 

I  inquired  if  he  had  ever  seen  Bauer  on  the  Gnostics— >he  had  not ; 
but  he  expressed  some  little  dislike  of  the  plan  when  told  that  fiauer 
found  Gnosticism  in  Schleiermacher,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  I  told  him 
Bauer  found  no  ene$ice  of  Onaitiewn,  and  did  not  tell  what  was  the  one 
doctrine  which  showed  itself  in  all  sects,  and  affirmed  that  there  was 
no  such  common  doctrine.  Mr.  Norton  differed  on  that  head ;  he  said 
the  essence  of  Gnosticism  consisted  in  two  things : — I.  A  denial  that 
Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  was  the  Supreme  God.  II.  An  affir- 
mation that  the  world  was  made  by  an  inferior  bebg  (Demiurgos). 
To  these  he  added  a  third  tenet,  scarcely  distinctive,  tnat  Matter  has 
an  evil  influence  on  Mind. 

In  these,  he  says,  all  the  Gnostics  agreed ;  he  does  not  count  the 
Oarpoeratians  members  of  this  sect.  This  is  original  with  him,  so  he 
reouests  me  to  make  no  use  of  it,  as  he  designs  to  use  it  for  himself. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  so  profound  and  accurate  a  scholar ;  it  does 
one  good ;  it  sharpens  attention,  and  is  a  stimulus.  I  wanted  to  ask 
him  about  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  could  not  bear  to 
trespass  on  his  time. 

During  this  year,  1838,  be  composed  a  treatise  upon  the 
Origin  of  Writing  among  the  Greeks,  Hebrews,  and  Egyptians, 
in  the  course  of  bis  preparation  for  publishing  the  translation  of 
De  Wette.  On  this,  and  the  Homeric  question,  he  anticipated 
Mr.  Grote. 

May  18. — ^To  be  done  this  week.  Plant  the  other  side  the  brook. 
Sow  the  garden  veffetables.  Plough  the  new  land,  and  plant  the  old 
alleys.  See  about  toe  8unda}r-6chooL  Get  the  benches  for  the  vestry; 
and  ask  Mr.  EUis  to  be  si^erintendent." 

Following  this  are  pages  of  Greek  inscriptions,  from  tables 
found  at  Herculaneum,  the  two  tables  at  Amycke,  the  Siirean 
Marble,  &;c.,  &c.  From  ploughing  to  Boustrophedon  is  not  an 
abrupt  transition. 

Sunday,  July  15, 1888. — ^Proceeded  to  Cambridge,  to  hear  the  vale- 
dictory sermon  by  Mr.  Emerson.  In  this  he  surpassed  himself  as 
much  as  he  surpasses  others  in  the  general  way.  I  shall  give  no 
abstract.  So  beautiful,  so  just,  so  true,  and  terribly  sublime  was  his 
picture  of  the  faults  of  the  Church  in  its  present  position.  My  soul 
18  roused,  and  this  week  I  shall  write  the  long-meditated  sermons  on 
the  state  of  the  Church  and  the  duties  of  these  times. 
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How  many  generous  youths  were  fired  by  the  same  fiunoos 
sermon,  which  Mr.  Emerson  preached  at  the  invitation  of  the 
graduating  Divinity  Class  ;  and  how  many,  unfortunately,  became 
infected  only  with  certain  idioma(;ic  peculiarities :  it  was  some- 
time before  the  neighbourhood  recovered  from  '^  Ever  the  sun 
shines,''  &a,  and  all  the  apothecary  shops  were  mobbed,  to 
discover  what  else  beside  "myrrh  and  rosemary"  Religion  was. 
The  critics  used  to  toss  and  trample  these  phrases  with  great 
zeal,  thinking  they  had  the  man  in  them  and  were  punishing 
him  well.  The  man  was  a  long  way  off  in  safety,  serenely 
viewing  this  taurine  fury.  Not  critics  alone,  but  a  good  many 
promising  young  men  who  learned  better,  began  their  career 
with  popular  satire  of  the  idiom  which  clothed  this  pure  and 
independent  spirit  It  was  a  mark  too  palpable,  and  the 
fingers  could  not  hold  the  string.  Some  of  these  satirical  Sauls 
who  set  out  on  that  keen  Damascus  journey,  were  converted  by 
the  way.  A  noble,  genial  mind,  in  the  very  act  of  discharging 
its  spark  into  such  a  peculiarity,  is  disarmed,  and  the  man 
beneath  the  idiom  holds  him  prisoner.  How  many  he  held  &st^ 
not  by  spreading  the  snare  of  a  system  whose  definiteness  chokes 
a  little,  like  a  noose,  while  it  retains,  but  by  enveloping  their 
minds  in  a  tranquil  and  poetic  fireedom,  through  which  the 
objects  of  nature  might  be  sought  and  into  which  an  exacting 
theology  could  not  pursue.  The  liberal  gesture  itself  was  worth 
a  whole  body  of  divinity. 

Beverend  doctors  collected  over  this  discourse  in  great  alarm, 
declared  that  "  what  was  not  folly  was  impiety,"  and  hoped, 
perhaps,  to  pick  it  to  death  by  force  of  numbers.  To  Mr* 
Parker  and  others  it  imparted  the  lesson  much  needed  sA  that 
'  moment,  how  salutary  is  the  boldness  of  a  pure  and  constant 
mind. 

But  with  his  usual  good  sense  he  set  aside  certain  phrases 
which  subjected  the  generous  thought  to  misconstruction. 

Mr.  E.  says,  "  if  a  man  is  at  heart  just,  so  far  he  is  Gk)d.**  Now,  it 
seems  that  he  mistakes  likeness  for  identity.  My  spirit  is  like  God, 
'::::^but  is  it  necessarily  Otod  ?  There  are  ten  peas  in  a  pod,  exactly  alike 
in  all  things :  are  there  not  ten  peas,  and  not  one  alone  ?  Now,  if  a 
man's  spirit  could  become  exactly  like  Qod*s,  would  his  be  the  same  as 
Ctod'sf  &c. 

This  is  very  prosaic,  for  a  mystical  word  does  not  like  to  be 
accounted  for ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  his  love  of  order.    Love 
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of  freedom  never  overcame  that  hmnane  as  well  as  scholarly 
insunct. 

I  begin  to  fear  my  own  sermons  are  too  speculative.  Is  it  so  P  I 
wish  to  stand  on  the  earth,  though  I  would  look  beyond  the  stars.  I 
would  live  with  men,  but  think  with  philosophers. 

The  autumn  of  this  year  ripened  his  surmises  about  Inspira- 
tion. And  here  is  the  first  formal  reduction  to  words  of  his 
future  doctrine. 

We  sav  a  ffood  man  is  inspired  to  do  good  deeds.  Here  we  only 
mean  he  has  moral  goodneu,  which  all  men  may  have  if  they  will,  yfe 
say  a  wite  man  is  inspired  to  teach  wisdom,  without  supposing  his  will 
is  interfered  with,  or  that  an  unnatural  Tquery,  pretematunS  ?)  com- 
munication is  made  to  him.  We  say  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures 
were  inspired,  but  this  means  the  same  as  was  meant  in  the  other  case. 
The  inspiration  of  Jesus  Christ  could  not  differ  in  kind  from  that  of 
Socrates,  only  in  degree.  He  had  much  inspiration;  Socrates  little. 
All  truth  comes  from  God,  for  it  is  God's  thought ;  all  morality,  for  it 
is  Qt)d'8  will  (query,  moral  wishes  ?) ;  all  religion,  for  it  is  His  feelii^p 
(this  is  afterwards  changed).  So  far,  then,  as  a  man  is  true,  virtuous, 
religious,  so  far  he  is  inspired — ^no  farther.  This  inspiration  comes  by 
the  use  of  the  proper  faculties.  Be  true  to  your  conviction,  be  patient, 
and  wait  for  it.    The  inspiration  will  come. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Boston  QuaHerly  Review,  which 
commenced  its  career  in  1838,  under  Mr.  Brownson,  there  is  a 
long  article  by  Mr.  Parker  upon  Dr.  Palfrey's  "  Lectures  on  the  i 
Jewish  Scriptures  and  Antiquities/'  which  marks  very  clearly 
the  progress  of  his  mind.  It  is  also  a  model  of  simplicity  and 
analytic  ability ;  the  reader  sees  at  once  that  the  critic  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  field  to  be  examined,  the  languages^ 
the  learned  helps,  the  opinions  of  scholars,  as  well  as  principles 
of  his  own  that  are  independent  of  theology.  Upon  Mirades, 
the  immoralities  of  the  Pentateuch,  upon  Revelation,  the  views 
were  so  decidedly  liberal,  that  epithets  not  over-choice  were 
applied  to  the  writer.  His  religious  motive  was  said  to  be 
blasphemous.  The  best-informed  people  were  quite  certain  it 
was  written  by  an  atheist. 

Here  is  a  sentence  upon  Dr.  PaJfirey's  treatment  of  the  mira- 
cles of  the  Pentateuch,  p.  269. 

While  he  admits  the  abstract  credibility  of  miracles,  he  seems 
desirous  of  restricting  the  miraculous  agency  to  the  smallest  sphere 
possible.  But  when  the  deu4  ea  machind  is  once  fairly  intromiced, 
neither  the  frequency  nor  the  marvellousness  of  his  operations  can 
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prodaoe  on^  embarrassment.  It  ia  no  relief  to  explain  away  lunely- 
and-nine  nurades,  while  the  hundredth  is  permitted  to  remain.  If  one 
camel  may  go  through  the  needle's  eye,  all  may. 

But  at  this  time  he  believed,  with  some  exoeptionsy  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament 

He  wrote  to  his  fiiend,  "  My  hair  stands  up  when  I  think  of 
what  I  have  written."  His  friend,  after  reading  the  article, 
gives  it  eonsiderable  criticism,  to  which  the  following  is  a 
reply  :— 

TO  Wll    SnSBKE. 

27  Novvmber,  1888. 
Tou  think  there  is  sarcasm.  I  do  not  think  that  is  too  strong  a 
word,  though  I  never  intended  anything  like  it.  I  hate  sarcasm,  yet  am, 
perhaps,  sarcastic.  I  wished  to  indulge  in  a  little  harmless  pleasantry, 
but  I  fear  the  Dean  would  not  share  in  the  mirth  he  excited.  You 
think  I  indulge  the  ludicrous  vein  too  much.  Such  is  mv  propensity, 
no  doubt ;  but  how  ought  things  to  be  treated  ?  Li^ht  things  lightly, 
grave  things  gravely,  ridiculous  things  ridiculously.  I  must  tnink  rim- 
cnle  has  its  pace  even  in  criticism.  For  instance,  suppose  M.  Poyer 
should  write  a  book  on  the  miracles  of  the  Saviour,  attempting  to 
explain  them  as  the  results  of  animal  magnetism,  a  critic  might  show, 
1,  that  the  attempt  was  not  successful ;  and  2,  how  ridiculous  it  was  to 
make  the  attempt,  and  represent  the  Saviour  as  filling  the  5000  with  a 
fimcy  they  had  eaten,  and  letting  them  go  off  with  tm^t  impression. 

Mr.  Parker  alludes  to  the  following  sentence  in  his  review. 
''He  considers  the  religious  principle  as  the  most  important 
element  in  human  nature  ;  but  at  the  same  time  so  weak,  that^ 
unlike  all  the  other  principles,  it  cannot  be  trusted  to  shift  for 
itself  to  discover  the  truth  and  adhere  to  it."  The  letter  then 
proceeds:— - 

To  my  mind,  William,  there  is  something  strange  and  startling  in 
the  assertion,  that  man  has  been  so  constituted  that  he  can,  by  the  use 
of  his  fieu^ulties,  on  condition  of  obedience  to  their  laws,  achieve  all  the 
wonders  of  science  and  art,  tell  the  dimensions  of  the  planets  and 
their  whereabouts,  and  yet  never  be  able  by  the  use  of  his  highest 
faculties — ^I  mean  the  spontaneous  religious  sentiments — and  by  obe- 
dience to  their  laws,  become  able  to  learn  religious  truth,  and  to  be 
certain  it  traa  truth  he  learned  and  not  error.  Is  it  not  most  of  all 
important  for  man  to  settle  the  questions  of  duty,  to  possess  religious 
truth  and  relifi;ious  life  i  Has  Gbd,  so  bountiful  in  oestowing  other 
powers,  given  him  none  to  discover  those  truths,  the  most  important,  the 
most  necessarv  P  If  I  was  told,  by  an  angel  from  Ouranus,  that  the 
iuhabitants  of  that  planet  differed  much  from  us,  that  they  had  70 
senses  for  communing  with  the  outer  world,  I  should  say  with  confi- 
dence, with  my  present  views  of  God,  then  must  they  have  700  internal 
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sensefl  fbr  commiming  with  Gk>d,  and  I  should  expect  him  to  add,  7000. 
Ib  it  not  the  case,  William,  that,  while  the  Almighty  takes  snch 
bounteous  care  of  all  little  things,  that  no  animal  can  be  found  in 
utmost  height  or  utmost  deep,  tdl  of  whose  wants  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied — none  found  wandering  up  and  down,  seeking  rest  and  finding 
none— He  lays  most  stress  on  the  most  important  of  his  works  p  .  .  .  • 

Truth  flashes  on  the  man.  You  have  felt  such  visitations ;  we  labour 
upon  a  thought,  trying  to  grasp  the  truth.  We  almost  have  the  butter- 
fly in  our  h^ds,  but  cannot  get  it.  Again  we  try ;  it  will  not  come : 
we  walk,  sit,  pray,  it  will  not  come.  At  last  in  some  moment  it  flashea 
on  us,  the  crystals  form,  the  work  is  all  done.  Whence  came  it  P  I  do 
not  know*  It  is  in  these  burning  moments  that  life  is  lived ;  the  rest 
is  all  drudgeiy,  beating  the  bush,  ploughing,  and  weeding,  and  watering. 
This  is  the  harvest  hour. 

These  hours  are  few  to  any  man,  nerhaps  not  more  than  two  in  a 
week ;  but  yet  all  the  real  thought  of  tne  man  is  compressed  into  these 
burning  moments. 

Now,  I  believe  Ood  is  the  fountain  of  all  Truth,  which  overflows 
from  Him  into  all  minds  that  lie  low  in  his  power,  wishing  to  feed  these 
minds  of  theirs  in  a  wise  passiveness ;  but  bow  this  influence  comes,  I 
do  not  know.  I  know  nothing  about  the  manner  in  which  my  soul  is 
connected  with  Qod :  I  only  know  the  fact.  It  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
perienoeb 

FROM  THE  JOURNAL. 

Jan.  15, 1839. 
The  things  that  are  around  us, 

What  wondrous  truths  they  tell ! 
Though  flesh  to  earth  has  bound  us. 

The  gaol's  our  oracle. 
The  sunshine  in  its  splendour, 

The  meeker  moon  by  night. 
The  stars  that  do  attend  her. 

And  people  the  broad  light. 
In  us  an  open  ear  address. 

And  tranquilly  they  whisper 
Their  Word  of  Holiness. 

So  I  composed,  walking  alon^;  in  the  beautiful  night  from  Boston, 
where  I  had  attended  a  meeting  of  ministers.  The  stars  were  uUp 
usually  bright  and  large.  The  pale  northern  lights  came  out,  and 
speared  up  with  rare  and  exquisite  beauty.  The  air  was  dear,  cool. 
The  Ghreat  Bear  looked  like  a  constellation  of  suns  that  kept  watch  over 
the  earth.  I  had  become  somewhat  excited  by  silent  meditation,  when 
I  stopped  to  look  at  the  heavens  more  attentively.  A  little  brook,  not 
bound  by  the  frost,  ran  beside  the  road,  and  emitted  that  dear  tmkle 
so  remarkable  when  white  ice  covers  part  of  the  water.  Ab  Henry 
More  said,  "*  My  sallies  towards  Nature  were  almost  ravishing ! " 

1889.  Visited  Dr.  Channing,  but  had  only  a  short  time  to  converse 
with  him.  He  is  in  fear  lest  the  same  state  of  things  should  at  length 
be  produced  in  this  country  which  now  exists  in  !l£iriand,  among  the 
manufacturing  population.    The  cheapness  and  quickness  of  the  pas- 
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sage  to  Europe  will  produce  competition:  their  dense  population 
renders  wages  lower  tnere,  so  thej  will  become  lower  here.  Then 
thej  will  work  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  a-day ;  the  same  will  be  done 
here,  and  then — ^farewell,  all  culture,  all  progress,  and  come  debauchery 
and  ruin.  **  Oh,"  says  the  Doctor, ''  oh,  that  we  might  be  a  poor  people 
for  the  sake  of  the  highest."  He  thought  manufactures  would  not  be 
a  blessiDg  to  the  nation. 

We  tdked  about  great  men.  He  said,  ''Truth  shines  first  upon 
great  men,  who  slowly  or  suddenly  communicate  it  to  the  mass,  ^ut 
to  produce  the  proper  effect,  the  mass  itself  must  be  in  a  fit  state. 
Thus  for  a  reform  is  needed  not  only  talents^  but  an  opportunity  to  use 
them.  Had  Luther  been  bom  a  century  before,  he  would  only  have 
shared  the  fate  of  Huss  and  Savonarola.  He  was  a  less  man  than  Wick- 
liffe.  There  are  two  errors  touching  the  influence  of  great  men.  One 
makes  them  simply  the  mouth-piece  and  consciousness  of.  the  people ; 
the  other  calls  them  the  makers  of  the  people,  not  allowing  enough 
for  reciprocal  action.  But  the  greatest  man  stands  farthest  in  advance 
of  his  tune,  and  so  makes  his  thought  dominant  for  ever. 

Some  enterprises  are  carried  through  without  any;^gre|tjaen.  Such 
was  the  American  Bevolution.  No  man  shot  above  iKe  rest.  Dr.  G. 
thinks  Sam.  Adams  the  c:reatest  of  those  heroes.  I  pitted  Jefferson 
against  Adams,  and  he  (Jefferson)  stood  it  best.  I  nave  been  sur- 
prised in  reading  his  letters  to  notice  how  he  foresaw  the  troubles 
that  would  grow  out  of  the  States-Bights  question,  and  from  difficulty 
in  apprehending  the  precise  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  both  of 
which  he  proposed  to  remedy  by  a  Bill  of  Bights  prefixed  to  the 
Constitution. 

1839.  Plato— A  study.  Write  an  article  on  Plato,  setting  forth — 
1.  his  Method  and  System ;  2.  the  Sources  of  both ;  8.  his  Influence. 

Consider  the  relation  of  Platonism  to  Christianity.  See  Ackermann, 
Bauer,  and  the  reviews  of  these  works  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken^  and 
Rohri  BiUiothek, 

Bitter's  article  on  New  Platonism  in  Stud.  v.  Krit,  1838,  p.  247. 
On  the  Formation  of  the  World-Soul.    Dauh  and  Creutzer,  III.,  7-89. 

Consider  Plato's  own  Idea.  How  far  did  he  come  up  to  it  9  His 
opinions  on  those  greatest  subjects  —  1.  God;  2.  Man;  8.  Their 
relation. 

Consider  his  influence  till  Christianity.  And  after  Christianity, 
running  parallel  with  it — sometimes  streams  falling^  from  Platonism 
into  Christianity.  Note  Platonism  producing  mysticism  in  Dionysius, 
Sootus  Erigena,  the  Victors,  &c,     (See  the  various  mystical  articles.) 

Consider  Plato  as  one  pole  of  thought,  and  Aristotle  the  other. 

TO  O.   W.    KT.T.LS^  IN  PABIS. 

JainuuT  8, 1889. 

I  have  often  told  you  of  the  noise  that  Emerson's  Address  made. 
The  other  day  they  discussed  the  question  in  the  Association,  whether 

he  was  a  Christian  I    said  he  was  not,  and  defended  his  position 

rather  poorly,  you  mav  suppose.    maintained  that  he  was  an 

atheist — a  downright  atheist.  But  nobody  doubted  he  was  a  virtuous 
and  most  devout  man,  one  who  would  enter  heaven  when  they  were 
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shut  out.  Of  course  thej  were  in  a  queer  predicament ;  either  they 
must  acknowledge  a  man  may  be  virtuous  and  yet  no  Christian  (which 
most  of  them  thought  it  a  great  heresy  to  suppose),  and  religious,  yet 
an  atkeiit  (which  is  a  contn^iction — ^to  be  without  Ood,  and  yet  united 
to  God),  or  eke  to  affirm  that  Emerson  was  neither  virtuous  nor  re- 
ligious, which  they  could  not  prove.  Walker  and  Frothingham  thought 
he  should  be  called  a  Christian,  if  he  desired  the  name. 

Some  of  the  ministers  think  we  need  to  have  certain  ^^fundamentab" 
fixed  for  us  all  to  swear  by,  lest  the  new  school  among  the  Unitarians  r 
should  carry  the  whole  body  up  to  the  height  of  Transcendentalism. 
Now,  it  is  notorious  that  the  old  Unitarians,  in  the  days  when  there  ^ 
was  fighting  for  the  &ith,  had  no  such  fundamentals ;  so  Mr.  Bipley  - 

showed  Dr. that  he  (the  Doctor)  belonged  to  the  new  school,  and 

the  movement  party  were  the  lineal  desceu<mnts  of  the  old  school  of 
Unitarians. 

It  is  quite  evident  there  are  now  two  parties  amon^  the  Unitarians : 
one  is  tor  progress,  the  other  says,  "  Our  strength  is  to  stand  still." 
Dr.  Channing  is  the  real  head  of  the  first  parfy ;  the  other  has  no 
head 

Some  day  or  another  there  will  be  a  rent  in  the  body ;  not  BO<m,  I 
trust,  however. 

TO  DB.   FRANCIS. 

FeK,  1889. 

Is  Bevelation  at  an  end  ?  Is  the  Bible  better  than  the  soul  P  The 
Hindoo  says  that  of  his  Yeda,  the  Mohammedan  of  his  Koran.  But 
if  the  Christian  says  so  he  dies  ;  for  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  free- 
dom. So  the  fact  that  we  always  take  texts  from  the  Bible,  read  its 
good  passages,  and  pass  over  its  objectionable  clauses  and  allegories,  or 
hit  upon  a  higher  sense  to  passages,  tends  to  mislead  men  as  to  the  brue 
nature  of  the  book. 

Do  not  suppose  I  have  any  disposition  to  undervalue  the  Bible.  I 
only  want  the  people  to  understand  it  as  it  is.  I  remember  talkinc^ 
with  old  Mr.  John  Bichardson  once  about  the  Bible.  He  said  he  had 
recently  read  the  first  part  of  the  Old  Testament  f^ain,  and  he  was 
eorry  he  had  read  it,  because  he  could  not  believe  it,  and  before  he 
thought  he  believed  alL 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Ifarch. 

Ton  don't  know  how  much  I  rejoice  at  your  discovery  of  More's 
Poems.  I  saw  the  announcement  m  your  letter,  and  leaped  up  and 
shouted  for  joy ;  so  that  some  men  at  work  in  the  garden  were  boister- 
ously mirthlul,  thinking  I  had  "gone  daft."  I  am  coming  to  see  you 
the  last  Saturday  in  March,  if  nothing  prevents,  to  talk  over  1001 
things,  among  others  about  Elohim  and  Jehovah. 

1839. — ^Mshtbb's  BbsTOBT  or  BELioioiirs  is  a  much  better  book 
than  I  ejected  to  find  it,  though  the  author  sets  oat  with  wrone 
notions.  He  does  not  deem  religion  connatural  with  man,  nor  regard 
it  aa  the  development  of  an  innate  principle.    It  is  quite  wondmiil 
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that  he  does  not  do  this,  for  he  comes  verj  nesr  it,  and  admits  the  nm- 
yersality  of  religion  among  all  the  tribes  of  earth,  and  seems  to  be 
religious  himself.  He  thinks  with  Lncretius  (though  not  acknowledging 
the  origin)  that  ignorance  of  the  true  causes  of  thmgs  is  the  cause  of  re» 
ligion.  Foolish  man!  the  oz  is  more  ignorant  thereof  than  Abraham; 
but  he  is  not  more  religious.  Besides,  as  men  come  to  understand  the 
causes  of  thin^,  they  become  more  religious,  as  a  thousand  examples 
show,  with  their  Lockes  and  Newtons.  It  is  only  your  Diderots  and 
Fredericks  of  Prussia  that  see  no  God  at  the  end  of  their  telescopes. 

He  takes  the  same  view  in  re^rd  to  Polytheism,  as  in  his  '*  Historic 
doctnniB  de  Vero  Deo,"  and  he  is  mistaken,  I  fancy.  But  I  admire  the 
man's  fairness.  He  thinks  there  is  no  little  paganism  in  Christianity. 
He  sets  out  with  two  fine  principles,  yiz.,  that  all  religions  agree  more  than 
they  differ,  and  that  all  popular  religions  are  false  in  some  points ;  but 
the  scholar  did  not  look  deeper  and  see  that  there  can  be  but  one  religion, 
as  there  is  but  one  kind  of  love,  or  time,  or  space,  though  various 
de^;rees,  and  perhaps  modes  thereof;  nor  did  he  see  that  every  form  of 
religion  must  at  one  time  contain  more  of  good  than  evil,  of  truth  than 
falsehood — ^relative  to  the  state  of  development  in  the  mass  of  men 
<— or  it  could  never  stand  as  long,  or  fina  acceptance  with  the  mass. 
He  does  not  regard  religion  as  the  standard  of  the  development  of  man, 
nor  regard  it  as  the  consciousness  of  man  coming  to  himself.  He 
would  make  the  superficial  classification  of  religion  into  Polytheistic 
and  Monotheistic,  which  does  not  reach  below  the  skin.  It  is  only  a 
cutaneous  classification.  The  man  did  not  know  that  all  men  saw  tiio 
same  religious  truths  at  the  same  height  of  development. 

I  like  the  largeness  of  the  man,  his  wide  reading,  his  English  common- 
sense,  his  cool  way  of  stating  things ;  but  I  protest  against  his  super* 
ficial  view.  Poor  fellow!  what  did  you  see  in  the  great  Book  of 
Nature  P    Little  worth  seeing.    But  he  lived  in  a  bad  tmie. 

1S89.  BniAKKi,  Hist.  Athxisiq,  &e. — ^Ihis  is  a  very  weak  book  i 
of  little  value,  save  as  a  guide  to  the  other  literature  relating  to  the  sub* 
ject.  He  seems  to  have  read  few  of  the  writers  whose  works  are 
examined,  but  takes  the  opinions  of  Buddeus  or  some  other  writer.  He 
often  says  such  or  such  an  author  is  accused  of  Atheism  by  l^iis  or  that 
man,  but  he  concludes  nothing,  having  never  seen  his  works.  In  general 
he  seems  to  mean  to  be  &ir,  and  perhaps  is  not  very  hasty  in  pronounce 
infi"  upon  the  case  of  scholars — certainly  not  so  hasty  as  M.  Leolerc  in 
Bid.  Ch.,  Yol.  I.  But  the  book  is  weak — ^it  leaves  no  mark  on  your 
mind.  The  man  wrote  this  mechanically,  as  he  might  have  written  any 
other  book,  or  have  made  a  pair  of  shoes.  You  would  not  look  there 
for  princii)les  or  first  truths.  I  expected  to  find  some  curious  learning, 
but  there  is  none  such.  It  is,  however,  curious  to  see  how  foolishly  he 
trusts  to  statements  of  travellers  alleging  poor  barbarians  to  be 
atheists,  and  how  queerly  he  sometimes  concludes  a  man  was  an 
atheist ;  for  he  thinks,  holding  this  or  that  paradox,  the  man  must,  if 
consistent,  be  an  atheist,  forgetting  that  not  two  philosophers  in  ten 
centuries  are  consistent,  los;ical  consistency  of  thought  being  a  rarer 
gift  than  genius  itself.  StiU  further,  it  is  instructive  to  see  how  the 
best  of  men  have  been  called  atheists — Locke,  Leibnits,  Socrates, 
Leclerc,  Simon  (Bichard),  Henry  More,  and  Norris. 

I  would  commend  that  book  to  the  illiberal,  that  they  may  see  how 
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emj  it  has  been  for  others  to  call  names-^Yen  the  wont  HAines— aud 
take  heed  to  their  ways.  You  and  I  may  tell  what  is  Atheism  (per- 
haps) ;  but  GK)d  only  can  tell  who  is  an  atheist.  There  are  atheists  in 
speculation,  but  they  are  very  rare— somebody  says  there  never  was 
ofM — ^but  in  heart  there  are  many. 

CoirsxBYATisic. — ^To  hear  men  talk  of  the  danger  attending  new 
things*  one  would  fancy  the  world  was  in  the  best  possible  state, 
goveniments  perfect^  churches  full  of  Grod's  Spirit,  all  men  contented, 
and  the  whole  nation  in  the  highest  degree  happy  and  joyful.  The 
omsenratiBt  in  Eeligion  tells  you  all  the  world  will  come  to  an  end  if 
hia  old  creed  is  left  behind.  Me  never  fancies  Gk)d's  Spirit  always  takes 
new  forms,  each  suited  to  the  age,  climate,  &c. 

To  hear  others,  you  would  suppose  all  so  bad  that  no  man  could  find 
justice  in  any  court,  piety  in  any  church,  freedom  or  truth  in  any 
man,  or  bread  in  the  market — that  of  old  things  all  were  over-old; 
of  new  things  none  were  new  enough. 

Now  light  comes  in  a  great  tide  from  God  down  to  man,  it  comes  from 
him  throuo;h  the  future,  and  is  only  reflected  to  us  from  the  past.  But 
new  light  is  ever  on  the  way  from  the  primal  light  of  all  our  being.  Far 
before  us,  in  the  celestial  spaces*  are  the  stars ;  millions  there  are  not 
yet  seen,  their  light  still  loitering  on  the  way,  all  the  space  between  us 
and  them  is  filled  with  their  light  not  yet  reaching  us.  So  all  the 
space  between  the  finite  and  the  Infinite  Soul  is  full  of  truth ;  why 
not  open  the  heart  and  welcome  the  light  of  truth  P  Each  man  is 
connected  with  the  past ;  our  ancestors  were  the  first  man  and  woman ; 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  universe— its  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  occulta* 
tiona  of  the  stars,  the  earthquakes  and  famines,  the  jubilees  of  the 
woild*-a11  these  have  our  parents  shared  in,  joyfully  or  with  sadness. 
So  the  light  of  experience  comes  to  us  from  them.  But  we  are  con- 
nected also  with  the  future.  Why  turn  our  backs  upon  it  P  its  life  is 
not  yet  lived.  We  also  may  one  dajr  be  patriarchs--certainly  we  are 
all  nnks  in  the  great  chain  which  winds  round  the  two  axles  of  the 
Past  and  the  Future.  They  seem  immeasurably  distant,  yet  are  infi- 
nitely near— the  4ittle  moment  called  nnw  being  all  that  is  between 
tiienH-flod  that  is  all  we  are. 

.  1839.  QincsTiOKS  TO  BB  P0]!n)BBBn.— MoBALiTT. — Is  there  any  valid 
distinction  between  subjective  and  objective  morality  P.  In  what  does 
it  consist  P  What  is  tne  value  of  each,  separately  taken  P  What  is 
the  result  of  their  identity  in  a  man's  mind  r 

L  It  is  commonly  supposed  there  is  an  objective  standard  and  cri* 
terion  of  morality,  ^1),  and  it  is  shown  or  said  to  exist  in  the  Bible ; 
but  this  is  not  true  in  any  practical  sense ;  and,  if  it  were,  still  it  is  to 
be  found  out  from  an  examination  of  manv  passages,  and  the  power  of 
doing  this  pre-supposes  an  internal  and  subjective  criterion,  which  ren- 
ders the  external  useless.  Besides :  the  Bible,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  pro- 
gressive, and  adapts  itself  to  the  rudeness  of  the  Jew,  as  well  as  to  the 
absolute  ideal  of  the  Christian.  It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  look  for  this 
criterion  there.  (2)  We  are  remanded  to  the  laws  of  the  land»  and 
(8)  to  the  customs  of  men.  But  these  are,  many  of  them,  arbitrary 
and  conventional :  the  work  of  men  no  wiser  nor  letter  than  ourselves. 
Here,  then,  is  no  objective  standard.  Kor  is  such  an  one  in  the  lives 
and  maxims  of  wise  men  collectively  taken ;  for,  none  being  perfectly 
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wise,  the  aggregate  of  their  wisdom  can  only  be  gathered  bj  a  wise 
eclecticism,  which  is  only  possible  on  the  supposition  that  the  standard 
is  already  in  our  bosom. 

II.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  objectire  criterion ;  as  there  is  no 
perfect  circle  objective  and  actual  in  nature,  and  no  perfectly  beautiful 
woman  objective  and  actual  in  human  life.  There  are  perfect  circles 
undrawn  in  the  air ;  so  there  are  perfect  men,  physically  and  morally  in 
life,  only  not  actual.  Yet  there  is  an  absolute  circle — ^beauty  and 
morality — though  they  exist  ideally  and  not  actually.  AU  attempts 
hitherto  to  produce  them  are,  in  part,  failures.  Euclid  and  Newton 
could  not  draw  a  perfect  circle,  nor  Phidias  make  a  perfect  beauty, 
though  five  hundred  Spartan  criteria  stood  naked  before  him;  and 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  says,  **  Why  callest  thou  me  good  P  "  for  the  objec- 
tive result  was  still  so  far  below  the  subjective  idea. 

Thoughts  and  queries  respecting  Biblical  matters  multiply 
very  fast.  They  involve  all  the  points  which  were  soon  so 
vigorously  made  against  the  current  theology.  He  wonders  at 
the  silence  of  Paul  and  Justin  Martyr  respecting  miracles  as  evi- 
dence of  the  divinity  of  Christ's  mission ;  the  Book  of  Acts 
appears  to  be  mythological,  and  the  immoralities  of  the  Penta- 
teuch are  observed  farther. 

Notice  the  plea  set  un  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Canaanites,  and  com- 
pare the  similar  pleas  or  the  Bomans  respecting  the  wickedness  of  the 
Carthaginians,  of  the  Spaniards  respecting  the  savages  in  the  New 
World,  who  were  murdered  because  they  were  not  Christians. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Walker,  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts^  who 
died  at  Santa  Cruz,  in  1838,  brought  home  the  first  copy  of 
Strauss's  "  Life  of  Jesus  *'  which  was  seen  in  this  vicinity.  He 
studied  in  Germany,  and,  procuring  there  the  first  edition,  which 
was  published  in  1835,  lent  it  to  Mr.  Parker  on  his  return  in 
1836  or  1837.  This  he  studied,  and  it  helped  to  mature  his 
growing  suspicions  that  the  New  Testament  had  a  mythology, 
as  well  as  the  Old,  and  as  well  as  all  transmitted  history  or  reli- 
gion, and  that  the  evidence  upon  which  miracles  rested  was  in 
all  cases  insufficient  to  establish  dearly  iheir  claim  to  be  &cts. 
But  the  book  of  Strauss  had  no  further  direct  influence.  He 
saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  apply  Strauss's  definition  of  a 
myth  to  the  New  Testament.  For  Strauss  says  that  a  myth  is 
the  product  of  the  average  state  of  mind  of  a  people,  and  embo- 
dies their  prevailing  temper  and  anticipations.  To  create  a  myth, 
nothing  historical  or  personal  is  requisite.  The  people  will  take 
any  lay-figure  that  happens  to  attract  them,  and  drape  it  with 
their  preconceptions.     The  Jews  took  Jesus  in  this  way,  and 
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dressed  him  up  wiili  the  Messianic  and  spiritual  costume  of  their 
own  ideas  and  hopes.  The  religion  thus  presented  may  be 
genuine,  but  was  never  displayed  by  a  person,  simply  because 
it  is  the  possession  of  humanity,  and  continent  of  ideas  that  are 
beyond  the  capacity  of  any  one  person  to  display.  Mr.  Parker- 
shows,  in  his  capital  article*  upon  Strauss's  book,  that  ''if 
there  was  no  historical  Christ  to  idealize,  there  could  be  no 
ideal  Christ  to  seek  in  history,''  that  the  effect  cannot  precede 
the  cause,  and  that  Christ  is  historical  in  the  sense  of  actually 
incarnating  the  religious  ideas  attributed  to  him.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  no  mythology  in  the  New  Testament^  no  miracu- 
lous conception,  no  temptation,  no  ascension.  The  person  must 
be  large  enough  to  carry  the  mythology  ;  but  according  to 
Strauss,  the  myth  itself  is  the  only  real  thing — ^the  essential 
just  outgrowth  of  a  people,  which  pretends  a  person,  or  catches  one 
for  ground-tackle  to  hold  the  myth  in  its  place.  Mr.  Parker  shows, 
in  two  or  three  pages  of  excellent  raillery,  how  any  historical 
event  whatsoever  might  be  dissolved,  in  the  Straussian  fiishion, 
in  a  mythical  solution,  as  preliminary  to  a  precipitation  of  its 
'*  seminal  ideas  "  in  their  primitive  form.  And  he  exposes  the 
pantheistic  features  of  the  theoiy  :  and  justly,  too,  for  it  is  one 
thing  to  say  that  impersonal  ideas  create  and  exhibit  themselves 
in  history,  and  another  and  an  erroneous  thing  to  say  that  imper- 
sonal ideas  are  the  only  history.  The  boundless  generality  of 
Pantheism  could  never  stay  in  Mr.  Parker's  field-bred  and  mus- 
cular mind ;  but  he  did  not  sit  panic-stricken  in  his  study,  and 
shriek  to  see  the  nebuIsB  blotting  here  and  there  the  sky. 

Perhaps  Strauss's  book  also  confirmed  his  growing  idea  of  the 
simply  human  nature  of  Jesus,  "  a  carpenter's  son  ;  "  but  into 
that  presentation  of  Jesus  there  fiowed  awe  and  love  for  the 
divine  character,  a  glad  recognition  of  every  spiritual  and  bene- 
ficent trait  of  a  son  of  Gbd's  holy  soul,  of  a  son  of  Man's  firater- 
nal  heart.  He  still  accepted  some  of  the  miracles,  with  entire 
indifference,  however,  not  caring  whether  the  evidence  suflSced  or 
not  to  establish  them  as  fiu;ts.f  A  genuine,  holy  person,  Jesus, 
containing  the  highest  known  religion  and  morality,  was  always 
held  by  him  with  emphasis,  and  prized  as  a  guarantee,  with 

*  Christian  Examiner,  April,  1840.  Beview  of  the  second  edition,  1887,  brought 
home  to  him  bj  Ber.  Geoi^  EIIib. 

+  His  tendency  at  this  time  may  be  found  in  an  article  in  the  Wettem  M^ugMtTm 
Tha.  1840,  and  Jan.  1841,  **The  BeUtion  of  the  Bible  to  the  SonL" 
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other  sainily  men  and  women,  of  that  which  is  possible  to  ma&« 
kind. 

By-and-bye  he  said  that,  although  Jesus  still  overtopped  the 
race,  the  time  might  arrive  when  a  new  manifestation  of  the 
Infinite  Truth  and  Love  would  be  made ;  for  it  was  absurd  to 
insist  that  the  past  had  exhausted  in  any  direction  the  divine 
capability.  This  was,  in  the  first  place,  only  an  injunction  to 
restrain  men  from  bigoted  trespassing  upon  the  Omnipotent 
and  Infinite  Gk>d:  as  when  he  said  he  would  not  declare  that  a 
miracle  was  an  impossibility,  but  would  wait  for  the  evidence 
of  its  reality.  But  it  was,  in  the  second  place,  v^y  charao^ 
teristic  of  his  hope.  That  was  wonderfully  strong.  It  was  an 
intuitive  expectation  of  more  goodness,  more  truth,  more  happi- 
ness, a  hunger  in  behalf  of  men,  that  they  should  be  recipient 
for  ever  of  an  ever-amplifying  love  and  joy.  He  would  cast 
himself  with  ardent  and  generous  predictions  upon  a  future 
when  even  the  pirate,  the  kidnapper  and  the  adulterer  should 
equal  the  manly  beauty  of  a  Christ.  He  would  throw  himself 
against  the  brazen  door  of  a  fitteful  theology,  to  hold  it  open  £ir 
the  vilest  man  and  woman,  for  all  men,  to  keep  it  ajar  for  the 
free  communications  of  spirit,  to  let  into  the  world  era  surpass- 
ing era^  savior  after  savior,  to  preserve  salvation  for  all  eter- 
nity. There  never  was  a  more  tender  and  fraternal  hope  ;  in 
the  interest  of  the  miserable  and  profligate,  and  in  the  interest 
of  truth,  it  stood  in  the  way  to  forbid  theology  drawing  finite 
lines  against  the  Infinite  perfection.  The  very  bluntness  of  his  Ian* 
guage,  when  he  imagined  new  Christs,  or  bade  the  harlot  equal  the 
old  one,  was  honourable  and  worthy  of  respect^  as  when  a  hardy 
fist  fights  a  &inting  woman  through  a  brutal  crowd  into  air  and 
safety.  All  his  characteristics  helped  this  humane  hopefulness 
forth  into  the  service  of  mankind.* 

His  depressing  moods  were  no  bar  to  it.  Cheerfulness  was 
only  in  favour  with  it^  and  indigestion  could  not  thwart  it.  The 
resentment  of  an  overworked  brain  did  no  harm  to  this  beautiful 
disposition  of  his  whole  interior  life. 

It  prompted  him  to  seek  the  sodety  of  people  who  were  in 
earnest  to  discover  what  was  true,  humane,  and  pure.  It  made 
no  difference  whether  they  knew  much  or  little.  John  Augustusf 

«  Compare  "Sermons  of  Theism,'*  pp.  29,  364. 

f  The  famoos  shoemaker  of  Boston,  who  deToted  his  time,  love,  and  sahstonoe  to 
▼onihfal  nnforttmatei  of  either  sex,  throngh  instmction,  charity,  and  aotire  interrentifln 
in  the  Conrta. 
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WW  more  to  him  than  any  magnate  of  rhetoric  or  science.  And 
where  two  or  three  came  together,  drawn  by  their  hopeful  seek- 
ing, he,  too^  was  drawn  to  observe  and  sympathise.  One  expe- 
dilion  of  this  kind  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1 840,  when  he 
set  out^  with  one  or  two  friends,  to  walk  to  Groton,  attracted 
by  the  call  for  «  Convention  issued  by  Come-Outers  and 
Second-Advenlists.  Sympathy  and  libeml  feeling  sent  him 
ibat  road,  but  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  man  appears  also  to 
have  gone  with  him. 

Aug  .10. — ^At  Newton  we  fell  m  with  Granch,  and  haled  bim 
into  our  brotherhood  of  pedestrians.  We  widked  on  to  Concord, 
stopping  ever  and  anon  at  farm-houses  b^  the  waj-side.  The  route  is 
beautiful,  and  talk  of  various  kinds  beguiled  its  length.  At  Concord, 
we  saw  old  Dr.  Bipley,  in  his  90th  year,  who  charged  us  to  keep  the 
true  faith,  and  admonished  us  of  the  evils  of  becoming  Epomites,  as  he 
called  certain  men  who  claimed  a  divine  mission  for  themselves  (e^fo, 
mitto,)  We  all  assembled  and  took  tea  with  E.  W.  E.  He  and  Bipley 
had  all  the  talk,  which  turned  entirel;^  upon  the  Dial,*  its  merits  and 
defects,  its  uses  and  abuses.  Eeallv  it  was  quite  too  bad.  The  only 
good  thing  he  said  was,  "  Come  and  look  at  this  print  of  *  Endymion,* 
which  is  very  beautiful;  so  likewise  is  its  rival,  the  'Coming  of  Morning,* 
drawn  by  two  dappled  steeds,  and  attended  by  seven  virgins,  daughters 
of  the  sun."    Carlyle  sent  it  to  Mrs.  E.    In  our  walk,  E.  expressed  to 

me  his  admiration  of and  his  foolish  article  in  the  Dial,    He  said 

it  was  full  of  life.    But,  alas  1  the  life  is  Emerson's,  and  not *8, 

and  so  it  had  been  lived  before. 

At  Groton  we  went  to  reconnoitre,  and  find  Mr. ,  the  person 

who  called  the  Convention  which  we  went  to  attend.  Our  host  durected 
us  to  a  certain  house,  which  we  could  not  find,  so  we  accosted  a  man  in 
the  street, — 

**  Can  you  tell  us  where  Mr. lives  P  " 

^  He  boards  with  Brother  Hall,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off;  but  his 
wife  is  up  there  in  that  house." 

Eipley  replied,  "  It  is ,  sir,  and  not  his  wife  we  want  to  see." 

''  Oh,  you  will  find  him  down  at  Brother  Euggs's,  just  behind  the 
meetin'-house-'* 

Thither  we  went,  and  foimd  a  body  of  men  gathered  about  the  door 

*  "  The  Dial :  a  Magazine  for  Literatare,  Philosophy,  and  Beligion,"  was  conunenced 
tlna  year.  Maigaret  Fuller  was  the  leading  editor,  Ur.  Bipley  the  acting  editor,  and  Mr. 
Bmerson  a  contributor  much  relied  on.  It  was  designed  to  encoorage  a  free  speculation, 
to  report  the  good  things  in  Philosophy  and  Beligion  which  the  other  journals  oonsidei'ed 
had,  and  to  ooncentrate  the  genial  thinking  of  the  neighbourhood.  Many  crude  notions 
crept,  through  its  courageous  invitation,  into  print.  Some  of  Mr.  Parker's  best  articles 
were  contributed  to  the  Pied  :  **  German  Literature,'*  Jan.,  1842  ;  **The  Pharisees,"* 
July,  1841 ;  **  Thoughts  on  Theology,"  a  careful  review  of  Domer's  Christology,  April, 
1842  ;  "Mollis  Street  Council,"  a  very  plain-spoken  review  of  the  proceeding  of  a  Uni- 
tarian CouncU  called  in  the  case  of  Bev.  John  Pierpont,  who  had  preached  against  vice  in 
his  parish,  Oct.,  1842.  Of  these,  the  article  on  ^'German  Liteimture'*  Ib  full  of  learning 
and  humour. 
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of  the  Brother.    We  were  introduced  to and  found  that  dignified 

personage  a  youngster  about  four-and-twenty,  about  the  middle  size, 
with  a  countenance  pleasant  rather  than  otherwise.  He  had  a  cunning 
look,  appeared  designing  and  ambitious.  His  natural  language  was  not 
prepossessing.  It  said  to  me,  "  Take  care — ^take  care ! "  After  further 
introductions,  we  inouired  as  to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  were  told  by 
the  dignitary  himself,  that  there  were  two  questions  not  to  be  discussed 
— ^to  wit,  What  constitutes  a  Christian  ?  and  What 'constitutes  a  Christian 
Church  9  Here  we  saw  for  the  first  time  the  mark  of  the  Beast  and  the 
print  of  his  foot.  That  night  we  were  told  the  discourse  would  be  very 
interesting.  Brother  Jones  was  to  hold  forth  on  the  Millennium  and  the 
Second  Coming  of  Christ  in  1843.  But  thinking  if  Christ  could  not 
come  till  1843,  we  could  not  wait  so  long,  but  would  say  with  Sisera, 
"  Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  hia  chariot  P  **  we  adjourned,  and  had  a  good 
talk. 

The  Come-Outebs. — These  are  a  body  of  men  on  Cape  Cod,  amount- 
ing to  some  hundreds  in  the  several  towns  there,  who  are  called  by  this 
name.  They  take  no  distinctive  appellation  themselves,  but  receive 
this  name  from  the  other  sects,  because  they  have  come  out  from  the 
churches.  We  had  seen  some  of  them  in  various  places  during  the 
meeting,  and  asked  them  to  come  up  to  our  room  in  the  tavern,  when 
they  and  others  assembled  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  we 
had  a  talk. 

1.  NiCKEBSON  AHD  Davis,  OP  Bbewstee. — ^Those  are  called  the 
**  ministers"  of  the  Come-Outers.  They  were  two  as  rough-looking  men  as 
you  would  meet  in  a  summer's  day— rough,  I  mean,  in  their  exterior, 
for  their  countenance  was  full  of  the  divine.  Their  hands,  their  dress, 
their  general  air,  showed  they  belonged  to  the  humblest  class  in 
societ^r.  Mr.  N.  was  asked  to  state  his  views  of  progress  in  the 
Christian  course,  which  he  did  most  beautifuUr.  There  are  three 
stages  of  growth.  1.  The  man  sees  the  truth  and  resolves  to  embrace 
it.  Here  he  finds  no  great  satisfaction ;  the  longing  is  not  appeased. 
He  sees  light,  however,  and  goes  towards  it.  2.  The  man  is  in 
righteousness,  but  is  not  made  perfect.  He  struggles,  is  virtuous,  but 
not  yet  good ;  life  is  a  battle  in  which  he  is  beginning  to  conquer,  but 
has  not  yet  won  the  victory.  8.  He  gains  the  complete  victory.  He  fears 
nothing  in  this  life  or  the  next ;  distress  does  not  trouble  him,  nor  suc- 
cess elate.  He  lies  low  in  Gbd's  hand.  Gt>d  dwells  in  him,  and  he  in 
Ood.  All  his  thoughts  are  brought  into  subjection  to  Christ.  He 
has  become  one  with  God,  just  as  Christ  was  one  with  Him. 

Their  View  op  the  Obdinaitces. — ^The  Christian  ordinances,  sav 
they,  we  esteem  most  highly :  they  are  our  dailtf  work.  As  to  the  Lord  « 
Supper,  they  think  little  of  that.  It  is  rarely  administered,  and  never 
except  some  one  is  moved  to  it  by  a  spontaneous  action  of  the  divine 
feelings.  They  told  how  it  was  administered  the  last  time.  Several 
bad  met  at  Sister  Nancy's  house  for  worshio  one  evening,  and  Brother 
Some-one  said  the  Spirit  moved  him  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper ;  so  Sister 
Nancy  went  to  the  pantry,  and  brought  forth  bread  and  wme,  and  set 
it  on  the  table,  and  the  Brother  sat  down  and  ate  and  drank.  "  All 
our  meals,"  said  they,  "are  the  Lord's  Supper,  if  we  eat  with  a  right 
heart" 
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Chuboh  Discipline.— When  one  wants  to  become  one  of  their  num- 
ber, he  comes  and  associates  with  them.  No  questions  are  asked  about  his 
«eed.  We  asked,  **  Then  suppose  some  one  should  come  who  did  not 
believe  in  Christ,  or  the  Bible,  or  in  God,  what  would  you  do  ?  *'  "  Take 
him  by  the  hand,'*  said  they,  '*  and  bid  him  welcome,  and  God-speed  in 
the  good  course."  "But  would  you  suffer  such  an  one  to  speak  m  your 
meetings  like  any  other  Brother  P  "  "  Most  certainly,*'  said  they ;  "  do 
you  thmk  we  fear  that  error  is  stronger  than  truth  ?  *' 

Pebachiko. — ^These  ministers  said  they  were  ministers  of  silence  no  less 
than  of  speechy  and  only  spoke  when  moved  thereto  ;  and  each  who  wan 
moved  spoke  without  restraint,  for  U  took  the  whole  Church  to  preach  the 
whole  Gospel, 

Their  Mikistebs. — One  of  them  was  well  educated  at  a  theological 
seminary  before  he  came  among  them,  but  he  cast  off  his  doctrinal 
views,  and  became  useful  with  them.  If  he  wants  anything,  thev  give 
it  him.  If  they  want,  he  gives  them,  which  is  oftener  the  case — for  the 
fathers  ought  to  lay  up  for  the  children,  not  the  children  for  the  fathers. 
Mr.  D.  is  their  strongest  man.  He  is  called  on  to  visit  infidels  and  the 
like  on  their  death-bed,  and  in  other  extreme  cases.  He  works  out  for 
his  daily  bread,  yet  contrived  last  year  to  expend  in  charity  100  dollars. 
We  asked,  "  Do  you  count  your  calling  sacred  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes,  but  no  more 
so  than  that  of  the  humblest  Sister  among  us,  if  she  be  but  six  years  old.'* 
This  Brother  Joshua  never  sleeps  more  than  four  hours  in  the  night ; 
rises  at  four  o'clock  the  year  round.  Often  before  daylight,  the  family 
hear  him  at  his  devotions,  sending  up  his  pious  ejaculations ;  and  when 
very  fervent,  so  that  he  may  not  disturb  others,  he  goes  out  to  the  bam, 
and  lets  fly  the  torrent  of  his  prayer. 

Mr.  B ,  of  Centreville,  Barnstable,  is  a  plain  Cape-Cod  fisherman, 

a  skipper,  it  may  be.  His  bright,  cheerful  countenance  charmed  me. 
He  made  a  short  speech,  with  many  gestures,  which  troubled  Brother 

H not  a  little.    The  speech  was  to  this  effect :  "  I  see  about  in  the 

land  many  little  Babels  of  sectarian  churches,  as  you  call  them — now  I 
see  you  wish  to  pull  down  these  little  Babels,  to  take  the  combustible 
materials  of  which  they  are  made,  and  erect  one  great  Babel  into  which 
you  may  enter.  You  are  in  a  fair  way,  and  if  this  is  not  confusion  of 
tongues  already  prevailing,  I  don't  know  what  confusion  is."  Brother 
H was  not  a  little  horrified  at  the  statement. 

A  good  while  after,  Mrs.  B ,  or  "  Sister  Olive,"  as  they  called 

her,  arose  and  spoke,  her  husband  cheering  her  on  as  she  faltered  a 
little,  and  another  calling  out  from  the  distance,  *'  Go  on.  Sister,  Jesus 
is  with  you."  She  stated  meekly  and  beautifully — ^that  Cape-Cod  saint 
— her  religious  history,  her  connection  with  an  orthodox  church,  then 
with  a  Free-will  Baptist,  and  her  persecution  in  both.  "  Now,"  she  said, 
"  the  Lord  has  set  me  in  a  large  place."  Her  remarks  showed  plainly 
that  she  spoke  from  the  divine  life. 

I  afterwards  talked  with  her,  and  saw  how  divine  her  heart  appeared, 
and  her  countenance  also ;  for  she  has  one  of  the  fairest  faces  I  have 
seen  for  many  moons. 

The  Bible. — They  use  the  Bible,  but  do  not  worship  it,  nor  call  it 

master.    Said  B to  me,  "Men  worship  it  now, just  as  the  old 

Pagans  worshipped  their  idols.     Now  the  Bible  is  a  scripture  of  the 
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Word,  not  the  Word  itself;  for  tbe  Word  is  nerer  written  save  in  the 
living  heart." 

They  admit  ifaat  a  man  is  inspired  so  fiir  as  he  is  obedient,  and  that 
he  gets  the  Truth  by  obedience. 

fliere  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  pnerhaps,  who  interested  us  much. 
His  exterior  was  that  of  a  plain  working-man.  Indeed,  he  is  still  a 
farmer,  but  he  is  a  minister  also,  and  so  preaches.  He  has  little  educa- 
tion in  the  way  of  books,  but  has  thought  much  and  deep.  Alcott 
asked  him  about  Christ,  and  he  said  to  him,  ''Truth  was  Christ,  and 
Christ  Truth."  He  expects  salvation  from  the  inward  and  living  Christ, 
by  becoming  the  Christ.  In  short,  he  had  the  same  notions  of  Christ 
that  Cudworth  sets  forth  in  that  remarkable  sermon.  His  idea  of  life 
and  death  was  peculiar ;  if  we  possessed  the  entire  truth,  this  body 
would  never  die,  but  would  be  caught  up  and  spiritualized.  I  don't 
know  that  I  understand  this  notion  completely,  but  if  I  do  it  is  rather 
weak. 

Mb.  MAirrALiNi.-— This  illustrious  person  has  another  name.  I  have 
given  him  this  merely  as  a  nom  de  resemblance,  on  account  of  his  striking 
ukeuess  to  that  distin^ished  worthy.  His  air  and  address  are  the 
same ;  even  his  dress,  his  watch-chain,  and  all  the  cockney  equipments 
are  the  same.  His  whiskers  would  have  been  the  admuration  of  his 
prototype.  He  spoke  several  times,  and  with  the  most  dandiacal  air 
conceivable.  Among  other  things,  he  likened  the  Christian  Church  to 
Samson  goin^  down  to  Timnath,  and  slaying  a  lion.  I  thought  to  give 
our  friend  a  touch,  so  I  replied,  and  said,  that  our  brother,  in  a  manner 
no  less  significant  than  touching,  had  compared  the  Christian  Church. 
There  was  a  resemblance,  for  Samson  was  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth. 
The  locks  of  his  strength  were  not  to  be  shown,  nor  the  wine  of  pride 
to  pass  his  lips.  So  long  he  was  invincible,  and  bore  off  the  gates  of 
his  enemies,  and  slew  a  thousand  men  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  So 
was  the  Church,  so  long  as  it  remained  as  God  designed,  invincible. 
But  when  it  relied  on  that  Dalilah  of  visible  organizations,  she  shore 
off  the  locks  of  its  strength,  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines, who  put  out  its  e^es,  and  made  it  grind  in  the  mill  of  its  enemies. 
Well  for  the  Church  if  it  can  pull  down  the  temple  of  its  foes,  and 
crush  them  in  its  own  death,  &e.  After  the  meeting  was  over,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  came  up  to  me  with  an  air  of  most  intolerable  pa- 
tronage, and  told  how  glad  he  was  to  hear  me  speak,  and  that  he  assented 
to  nearly  all  I  had  said. 

This  man  has  a  history.  .  .  .  Now  the  Christians  *  are  fishing 
for  the  amphibious  gentleman,  but  the  draught  will  not  be  miraculous 
if  they  capture  him.  I  should  think  the  question  would  be  who  shall 
iuM  have  him. 

Eksults  akd  Impbessioks  IK  irr  ows  Mikd. — 1.  I  am  surprised  to 
find  so  much  illiberality  amongst  the  men  who  called  the  Convention ;  they 
were  not  emancipated  firom  the  letter  of  the  Bible  nor  the  formality  of 
a  Church.  They  simply  wish  to  pull  down  other  sects  to  make  room  for 
their  own,  which  will  probably  be  worse  than  its  predecessors.    2.  I 

*  Pronounced  Christ-ianB ;  the  name  of  a  sect  in  the  United  States,  which,  with  qb- 
important  differences,  sympathizes  chiefly  with  Methodists  and  Baptists,  l^e  more  cul- 
tivated members  approach  the  Unitarians. 
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am  surprised  and  enchanted  to  find  these  plain  Gai)e-God  men  with 
numerous  others  who  have  made  actual  my  own  highest  idea  of  a 
Church.  I  feel  strengthened  by  their  example.  Only  let  it  be  united 
with  the  highest  intellectual  culture.  3.  I  am  surprised  to  find 
voiknj  others  who  have  emancipated  themselves  from  the  shams  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  now  can  worship  God  at  first  hand  and  pray 
largely  and  like  men.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  got  any  new  ideas ;  but 
certainly  my  confidence  in  my  old  ideas  has  been  deepened,  for  1  see 
they  may  be  made  actuaL 

10 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Br&km  CoiiTttiitioii— Letten— SpeonlotioDs  npon  Fh  jiieal  and  Mbnl  Bril— fia 

AFfBB  the  private  record  of  impressions,  given  in  the  last 
chapter,  it  will  be  interesting  to  have  the  speech  which  Mr. 
Parker  delivered  before  the  Convention.  It  is  taken  from  a 
newspaper  which  existed  at  that  time  to  advocate  reforms  in 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  matters. 

We  have  had  alreadv  several  definitions  of  sectarianism ;  but  it  w 
useless  to  attempt  to  cfefine  $eetariani$m  until  we  know  what  Ghristi- 
anit^  is,  as  useless  as  to  define  a  crooked  line  before  knowing  what  a 
straight  line  is.  To  find  out  what  Christianity  is,  if  we  go  to  ^e 
usages  and  opinions  of  Christ  himself,  the  work  is  plidn  and  easy.  The 
way  of  Christianitv,  whidi  is  identiciEd  with  the  way  of  salyation,  is  #» 
plflon  and  easy,  that  none  can  mistake  it.  A  young  man  asks  of 
Christ,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  have  eternal  life  P"  The  answer  is  very 
short :  "  Keep  the  annmandments."  And  when  the  young  man  ariced 
"  Which  ?'*  the  chief  moral  precepts  were  pointed  out,  and  the  praetkal 
duties  of  love  to  neighbours  forced.  The  same  question  was  put  to 
him  in  a  Httle  difierent  form.  A  scribe  asked,  **  Which  is  the  great 
commandment  of  the  law  P'*  He  answered,  ^  Love  Gk>d  with  all  thv 
heart;'*  "love  thv  neighbour  as  thyself;  on  these  two.ecHnniana- 
ments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  This  is  the  Christian  scheme  ^ 
here  is  its  righteousness,  its  religion  ;  all  are  here.  Christianity  is  a 
divine  life:  a  life  of  outward  goodness— a  life  of  inward  holiness.  Tnr 
this  by  reason— reason  enliffhtened  by  holiness ;  there  is  nothing  whicb 
jars  with  reason— Clothing  that  conflicts  with  human  nature,  'hj  it  bv 
conscience— God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soul ;  and  when  thii 
light  shines  most  fully  into  the  heart,  ^ou  shall  find  nothing  wrong— 
nothingharsh — ^nothin^  arbitraxy  in  tms  scheme  of  the  whole  duly  of  ' 
man.  H^re,  among  things  essential  to  mcntdity  and  religion,  to  Chris- 
tianity and  eternal  life,  not  a  word  is  said  about  belief  in  any  dogmas  ; 
not  a  word  about  the  Atonement — the  Old  Testament  or  the  New  Tea* 
tament — ^not  a  word  about  Baptism,  or  anything  ritual.  Christianity 
was  a  divine  li/e,  not  a  belief. 

Now,  I  take  it,  sectarianism  is  a  departure  from  this  simple  method 
of  Christ.  We  find  departures  even  m  the  New  Testament,  as  I  will 
show,  though  not  in  historical  order.  1.  At  dead  of  night,  the  jailer, 
akurmed  by  an  earthquake,  asked  Paul,  '^  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  P'* 
The  answer  was,  *'  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  &c, ;  t . «.,  bdie9€ 
in  Chrittianity;  for  the  concrete  is  often  used  for  the  abstract  in  the  New 
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Testament*  The  **  word  of  the  Lord  "  was  soon  **  spoken  to  bim," 
and  he  was  baptized  <'  the  same  hour  of  the  nieht.'*  Here,  the  only 
departure  from  the  method  of  Christ,  previously  laid  down,  consisted 
in  the  ordinance  of  baptbm  being  insisted  on.  Christ  had  caused  some 
to  be  baptized,  in  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  as  a 
symbol  or  the  diyine  life.  But  Paul  seems  to  consider  it  as  something 
of  importance— an  essential  maUer.  He  was  not  satisfied  without  the 
si^,  though  he  had  the  thing  signified.  Perhaps,  however,  the  great 
apostle  did  not  deem  it  essential ;  and  the  fact  that  he  baptised  but  few 
would  &vour  this  supposition.  Here,  then,  is  Paul's  scheme.  He  says 
not  a  word  about  the  Old  Testament — for  he  cast  it  behind  him  aa  a  law 
of  sin  and  death ;  not  a  word  about  the  New  Testament — ^for  it  was  not 
written  save  in  faithful  hearts ;  and  never,  in  his  epistles  or  elsewhere, 
does  he  insist  on  belief  in  those  things  deemed  most  essential  bv  the 
modem  Church.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  miraculous  birth,  and  pro- 
claims no  miracle  but  the  Besurrection.  Examine  Paul's  scheme,  as  that 
of  Christ,  and  we  can  object  only  to  the  ritual  observances ;  and  perhaps 
even  that  is,  with  him,  but  a  symbol,  and  so  is  legitimate  and  Christian. 

2.  Now,  Peter  and  the  first  Christians  departed  more  widely  from 
the  simplicity  of  Christ.  Peter,  who  had  once  denied  his  master  during 
his  life,  misunderstanding  the  Old  Testament,  declares,  ^  Every  soul  that 
will  not  hear  that  prophet "  (meaning  Christ)  "  shall  be  destroyed  from 
mikong  the  people ; '  and,  with  right  Jewish  narrowness,  adds  that  '*  there 
is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven  whereby  men  can  be  saved,"  words 
wbieh  seem  to  have  a  different  meaning  from  those  of  Christ, — <'  I  am 
the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life."  It  is  not  very  easy  to  deter- 
BHne  exactly  what  method  Peter  did  propose;  for  he  taught  one  thing 
at  Jorosalem  and  another  at  Antioch.  This  seems  clear  that  he  did  not, 
like  Christ,  count  a  divine  life  as  the  all-in-all  of  Christianity ;  but,  whDe 
he  himself  lived  as  the  Gentiles,  compelled  the  Gentiles  to  accept  the 
whole  Mosaic  law,  for  which  cause  Paul  '*  wiUutoed  him  to  the  /aee** 
Peter,  it  seems,  was  inclined  to  go  all  lengths  with  the  other  Jewish 
Ohristiaiis,  and  insisted  that  the  old  law,— wrathful,  foolish,  and  absurd 
as  it  was  in  its  form, — should  be  bound  like  a  millstone  on  the  (tisciples' 
necks.  The  most  revolting  rite  of  the  law  was  sdected  as  the  point  not 
to  be  ^7&fx  up ;  for  without  this  rite  th«?e  was  no  salvation.  Sudi  was 
Cbrisliamty,  according  to  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Antioch. 

The  controversy  between  Paul  and  Peter  (who  seem  to  represent 
the  two  poles  of.  the  new  religion)  became  important,  and  the  whole 
matter  was  brought  before  the  council  at  Jerusalem.  'Hhat  bodv,  like 
similar  bodies  at  all  times,  compromised  the  matter,  and  adaed  to 
Paul's  list  of  essentials,  certain  others  of  their  own,  viz.,  abstinence 
firom  blood,  from  things  strangled,  and  from  all  food  offered  to  idols,  of 
which  Christ  said  not  a  word.  Paul  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  decision, 
except  as  a  matter  of  occasional  convenience,  and  in  cases  where  he 
feared  to  hurt  the  conscience  of  the  weak.  Wonderful  to  tell,  at  this 
oooncil  we  find  inconstant  Simon  has  shifted  again,  and  takes  sides 
with  Paul ;  or  if  we  take  a  different  view  of  the  chronology,  and 
suppose  that  Peter  ''  feared  them  that  were  of  the  circumcision  "  qfler 
this  council,  then  his  conduct  was  still  mcupe  inconsistent ;  at  any  rate 
"he  walked  not  uprightly  according  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel." 
There  was  seetanamsm  in  the  New  Testament;  sectarianism  among  the 
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tery  aposdet,  whom  mj  firiends  appeal  to  as  infallible.  The  foUowen  dl 
ChJriBt  did  not  catch  the  whole  of  his  spirit,  andtBome  of  the  apostles 
became  exclusive,  prudish,  and  mechanical. 

But  yet  thej  sJl  insisted  on  the  divine  life  as  the  one  thing  needful^ 
though  the^  added  what  suited  their  own  caprice. 

3.  But  in  our  day  the  departure  from  Christ  is  still  more  wide. 
Were  some  penitent  scribe,  not  far  fnmi  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or 
some  jailer  in  distress,  to  ask  some  of  our  teachers  of  salvation  '^  What 
shall  1  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  the  answer  would  not  be  so  short  as  that  of 
Jesus  or  Paul.  He  would  be  told  there  was  no  hope  for  him  unless  he 
believed  certain  doctrines ;  he  must  accept  the  Scriptures  as  a  *'  rule 
of  faith  and  practice;"  must  believe  the  world  was  made  in  six 
days ;  that  man  was  created  pure,  yet  fell  from  that  pureness ;  that 
Moses  out-jugffled  the  magicians  of  Egypt;  that  prophets  predicted 
the  Messiah,  who  was  at  last  bom  miraculously,  wrought  miracles,  and 
ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  Ood.  Now,  even  admitting  in  argument 
that  all  these  things  insisted  on  were  true,  neither  Christ  nor  Paul,  nor 
even  Peter  ever  demanded  assent  to  them. 

You  go  into  the  Catholic  Church,  and  are  told  that  the  Church,  the 
Scriptures,  and  unscriptural  tradition  comprise  the  whole  sum  of  moral 
and  reli^ous  truth,  xou  go  into  the  Protestant  Church,  and  the 
magic  circle,  within  which  ^  truth  is  supposed  to  be  contained,  is 
drawn  still  narrower.  You  are  told  it  is  all  in  the  Scriptures.  Kow 
Christ  said  **  Search  the  Scriptures."  Paul  recommends  them  as  pro- 
fitable reading.  But  that  either  tells  you  to  believe  the  Scriptures 
against  reason,  I  have  yet  to  learn.  Tbe  Bible  was  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  the  Bible ;  but  men's  minds  have  been  forced  into  bondage 
to  its  letter. 

Our  teachers  of  commandments  will  give  you  a  scheme  of  theology, 
when  you  ask  the  way  to  be  saved.  In  one  churdi  it  is  larger,  m 
another  less ;  still  all  the  churches  trust  in  their  creeds,  and  not  in 
the  divine  life.  To  such  a  pass  have  matters  come,  in  this  respect, 
that  were  Paul  to  come  to  ns  now,  in  New  England,  it  is  quite  doubt- 
ful whethOT  he  could  be  admitted  to  our  churches.  H^  ministers 
would  say  to  him,  '*  Pau^  what  thinkest  thou  of  the  Old  Testament  P' 
He  would  reply  "  It  is  a  law  of  sin  and  death ;  only  a  schoolmaster's 
assistant  to  lead  ns  to  Christ.  I  settled  that  matter  2000  years  ago.^ 
The  astounded  priest  might  proceed,  ''What  thinkest  thou  of  tbe 
miraculons  birth  of  Christ,  his  miracles,  his  bodily  asoension  to  heaven; 
of  the  authority  of  the  church  t "  The  apostle  would  say,  *'  I  know  them 
not ;  I  never  taught  them  to  the  churches ;  only  the  divine  life  and  the 
resurrection,  these  were  my  doctrines.  Wise  are  you  in  your  genera- 
tion !  Festns  thought  much  learning  had  made  me  mad ;  but  I  never 
heard  the  tithe  <^  those  thin^  whereof  you  are  so  certain,  though  I 
had  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord.  The  sum  of  the  whole 
matter  would  be  that  the  p;reat  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  found  the 
Christiaos  an  obscure  Jewi^  sect,  and  left  them  a  mighty  band  in  all 
great  cities,  wa$  not  up  io  the  ievd  qf  the  time$y  and  he  must  not  eit  dawn 
mt  ike  horde  table.  But  this  is  not  the  worst ;  to  such  a  pitch  has  the 
sectarianism  of  the  church  arrived,  that  should  Christ  himself  return 
to  the  earth,  not  stating  that  he  was  Jesus,  should  he  live  as  beforei, 
and  apply  the  truths  to  the  time,  he  would  be  abused  in  onr  news* 
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papers,  called  infidel  and  atheist,  and  only  not  stoned  in  our  streets 
because  we  have  another  waj  to  treat  such  men* 

Jesas  of  Nazareth  was  the  greatest  soal  ever  swathed  in  the  flesh ; 
to  redeem  man,  he  took  his  stand  on  righteousness  and  religion; 
on  no  form,  no  tradition,  no  creed.  He  demanded  not  a  belief,  but  a 
life, — a  life  of  love  to  Gh>d,  and  love  to  man.  We  must  come  back  to 
this ;  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  Americans  are  marked  for  their  good  sense;  they  apply  this  to 
moral  things,  and  so  &r  are  successful ;  they  a^ply  it  to  navigation, 
and  outsail  other  nations  on  every  sea;  to  their  manufactures,  and 
weave  and  spin  for  the  antipodes ;  to  their  legislation,  and  have  a  c6de 
that  comes  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  natural  laws  which  God  has 
writ  on  man.  It  yet  remains  for  us  to  apply  good  sense  to  religion; 
when  this  is  done,  it  will  be  of  very  little  importance  what  a  man 
thinks  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New  Testament,  so  long  as  he 
loves  man  as  himself,  and  God  above  all.  Then  the  difference  be- 
tween the  creed  of  Hopkins  and  Edwards,  the  dogmas  about  the 
Miracles,  the  Ascension,  the  Eesurrection,  even,  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  apostles,  will  be  subjects  of  speculation  for  the  curious,  but  which 
have  as  little  to  do  with  our  religion,  as  a  farthing  candle  has  with 
the  shining  of  the  noonday  sun. 

If  we  thus  apply  our  good  sense,  Mr.  President,  we  have  but  two 
things  to  fear,  the  flesh  and  the  devil ;  but  so  long  as  we  have  the 
flesh  in  the  world,  and  the  devil  in  the  Church,  there  is  much  to  fear. 
(Expressions  of  agreement.) 

At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Parker  oontinned 
his  remarks.  The  reported  interruptions  and  remarks  of  other 
members  are  here  omitted. 

We  were  invited  to  establish  the  largest  Christian  liberty ;  but  this 
resolution*  gives  permission  to  any  individual  to  infringe  that  liberty 

by  imposing  a  test 

#  •  •  #  # 

There  is  a  distance  heaven-wide  between  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
If  they  are  presented  as  being  equally  high  authority,  what  shall 
we  do  when  we  recognize  the  difference  in  their  teachings  ?  Then 
again  we  find  a  difference  between  the  apostles  themselves :  one  was 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  other.    (True — amen.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  fi[entleman  who  has  just  spoken,  considers  it  a  heinous  offence  for 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  support  himself  otherwise  than  by  preach- 
ing. He  will  no  doubt  permit  me  also  to  quote  "  the  apostle,"  who 
h^d  a  different  opinion  on  this  point.  ''  1  have  coveted  no  man's 
silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel,  yea,  ye  yourselves  know  that  these  kande 
have  ministered  unto  my  necessities,"  &c. 

Another  speaker  thinks  it  not  altogether  safe  or  sufficient,  to  rely 
on  Jesus  for  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  prefers  the  autho- 
riiy  of  the  disciples  to  that  of  the  master, — ^if  I  do  not  misapprehend 

^  Besolved— That  for  an  indiTidiial  Christian,  or  a  charch,  to  require  more  of  a  per* 
■on,  as  a  condition  of  his  or  her  fellowship,  than  what  they  deem  neoessaiy  to  salTation, 
is  an  assomptioi  unwarrantable  in  its  nature,  and  schiamatical  in  its  tendency. 
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him.  He  thinks  the  apostles  were  the  "  foundation  of  the  Church.*' 
Now  Paul  thought  otherwise,  for  he  says,  "Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who 
is  Apollos,  but  ministers,  (i.  e.  servants),  by  whom  ye  belieyed  P  I  hare 
planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  G-od  gave  the  increase ;  so  then  neither 
IS  he  that  planteth  anything,  nor  he  that  watereth.  O^er  foundation  can 
no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.**  "  Therefore  let  no 
man  glory  in  man,  for  all  things  are  yours,  and  you  are  Christ's,  and 
Christ  is  God's." 

Again :  my  worthy  brother  assumed  that  the  apostles  were  inured; 
this  will  be  granted  on  all  hands.  But  he  assumed  they  possessed  a 
perfect  and  infallible  inspiration,  which  cannot  be  granted.  It  must 
be  denied  that  they  had  tne  inspiration  requisite  to  make  them  masters 
of  conscience,  reason,  and  faith,  in  fdl  coming  time.  I  deny  that 
they  had  this  inspiration,  or  even  claimed  to  have  it.  If  they 
had  this  inspiration,  it  may  be  proved  from  the  New  Testament, 
or  from  some  other  source.  But  the  authority  of  tradition,  oral  or 
written,  does  not  establish  the  &ct.  If  we  look  at  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  find  nowhere  any  claim  set  up  by  the  apostles  to  such 
inspiration.  But  supposing  they  were  too  modest  to  claim  an  honour 
they  redlv  desired.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  It  can  be  shown 
very  clearly  that  they  were  not  thus  inspired  perfectly,  so  as  to  be 
incapable  of  mistake.  K  thus  inspired,  they  must  have  agreed  in 
doctrine.  Now  it  is  quite  plain  they  did  not  agree.  If  they 
were  thus  inspired,  why  was  the  first  council  at  Jerusalem  called  to 
deliberate  ana  decide  what  should  be  done  ?  One  man  petfedly 
inspired  needs  no  council,  but  is  wise  as  a  whole  synod  of  inspired 
men.  I  deny  not  that  the  apostles  were  inspired,  like  other  gooa  and 
wise  men,  in  various  de^es.  But  I  do  deny  that  they  were  so 
inspired  as  never  to  commit  a  fault.  I  do  deny  that  Peter  was  inspired 
by  Gt>d  to  dissemble,  or  Paul  to  curse  Alexander  the  copper-smith. 

A  worthy  brother,  some  time  ago,  in  a  manner  no  less  significant 
than  touchmg,  compared  the  Christian  Church  to  Samson  going  down 
to  Timnath,  and  slaying  a  lion.  I  wish  he  had  carried  out  the  com- 
parison, it  is  quite  ^licitous  and  suggestive.  Samson  was  a  Nazarite 
from  his  birth,  as  the  story  reads  ;  his  locks  were  not  to  be  shorn,  nor 
was  strong  drink  to  pass  his  lips ;  so  long  as  he  obeyed  God  he  was 
invincible.  So  is  it  with  the  Church ;  so  Ions  as  it  was  true  to  the 
law  of  Gtoi,  so  lone  was  it  invincible ;  but  when  it  yielded  to  that 
Delilah  of  a  Jewish  or^nization,  with  a  lust  for  power  over  men's 
freedom,  and  drank  deeply  the  wine  of  pride,  and  forgot  there  was  a 
God,  it  was  shorn  of  the  locks  of  its  stren^h,  its  eyes  were  put  out. 
itself  bound  to  toil  at  the  mill  of  its  enemies,  and  happy  will  it  be  ii 
it  destroys  at  last  the  temple  of  its  foes. 

I  believe  most  fully  in  inspiration.  There  have  always  been  inspired 
men ;  in  all  times,  in  every  land.  The  line  of  apostles  reaches  down 
through  all  the  ages.  The  tide  of  inspiration  sets  through  the  world, 
and  such  souls  as  Numa  and  Solon,  Moses  and  Solomon,  Paul  and 
John,  have  drank  largely  in  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  each,  as  he  appeared, 
was  seen  in  conflict  with  the  age  on  which  he  shone, — and  each  was 
scorned  and  rejected  of  those  whose  selfishness  obscured  their  vision : 
yet  each,  in  the  after-age,  came  to  be  thought  a  demigod  or  an  apostle 
by  those  to  whom  his  teachings  were' found  to  be  a  biessipg,  ana  then 
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his  merest  words  became  iojunctions,  from  which  it  was  heresy  to 
dissent,  and  his  most  careless  modes  of  life  became  the  statute-laws 
for  the  lives  of  mankind.  Men  organized  upon  them ;  and  then  the 
spirit  of  a  true  life  began  to  die  out, — and  men  looked  to  these  dead 
forms  from  the  depths  of  human  suffering  for  comfort,  and  found  it 
not.  But,  still  in  their  distress  they  hovered  around  the  lifeless  image 
as  we  have  seen  orphan  girls  clin^  to  the  s^rments  of  their  dead  mother, 
as  if  these  poor  relics  could  still  give  uielter  and  consolation.  Then 
came  Jesus ;  and  his  was  a  larger  soul.  He  saw  all  through  the 
conditions  of  humanity.  He  saw  the  poor  suffering,  man  fallen,  and 
the  ^oke  of  olden  time  Dressing  heaviy  upon  him,  so  that  he  might 
not  rise.  And  Jesus  said  to  hmi,  ''  Whj  do  you  not  look  to  Gt)d  P 
Why  will  you  ^  back  to  Moses  P  Here  is  something  greater  than 
Moses.  Why  will  you  talk  of  Solomon  ?  A  greater  than  Solomon  is 
here.  Why  ding  to  dead  forms  P  Why  noi  trust  to  the  livinfip 
spirit  P  Whjr  not  take  reli^on  at  first-hand  ?  "  And  then  they  cried 
out  against  him,  for  destroying  their  religion.  **  Why  do  you  not  fast, 
they  said,  and  why  do  you  not  preach  Moses  ?  "  And  he  replied,  "  Why 
don't  youput  new  wine  into  old  bottles P  because  the  bottles  will 
burst.  He  had  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  or|^zations.  He  let  those  who  would  not  come  out 
of  their  shadows,  sit  there.  He  came  not  to  tear  down  their  cherished 
temples,  but  he  knew  that  they  mttit  fall  at  the  voice  of  teachings  like 
his.  And  ever,  when  the  true  man  appears,  the  false  ones  disappear 
before  him ;  and  when  Jesus  came,  the  dwellers  in  the  old  order  of 
things,  shrieked  and  fled,  like  owls  and  bats  at  the  coming  .in  of 
morning. 

At  only  thirty  years  of  age,  they  scourged  him  and  put  him  to 
death.  But  his  truth  lived,  and  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  those  poor, 
plain,  humble  fishermen,  till,  through  their  blood  and  sacrifice, 
Christianity  came  to  be  accounted  a  religion, — and  its  votaries  went 
on  spending  and  being  spent.  Men  gathered  themselves  everywhere 
together  in  its  name,  at  Ephesus,  at  Antioch,  at  Corinth,  and  at 
Bome ;  till  from  thence  it  ascended  the  throne  of  the  world,  and  cities 
and  broad  realms  bent  beneath  it.  Then  the  love  of  power  quenched 
its  first  true  spirit,  and  now  we  hear  men  talk  about  its  doon !  and 
quote  the  18th  chapter  of  Matthew!  A  church!  why,  what  does 
ckureh  mean  there  ?  Simply  a  gathering  of  men ;  nor  can  you  fiiid 
any  mention  of  a  church  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  now  under- 
stood, in  the  whole  range  of  Christian  literature,  from  St.  James  to 
Hildebrand. 

What  is  the  church  now  P  Paul  says,  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.*'  But  where  the  spirit  of  the  church  is, 
there  is  slavery !  The  Holy  Spirit  says,  Be  a  true  soul  1  live  a  divine 
life !  The  church  demands  a  hdief,  and  not  a  divine  life !  The  best 
men  come  to  her,  and  find  no  life — no  power ;  only 

The  President  announced  that  Mr.  Pairker's  time  had  expired. 

To  go  and  confer  with  these  men  and  women,  and  fraternally 
consider  their  views,  required  a  good  deal  of  modest  humanity 
in  those  days.     It  was  quite  enough  that  some  of  them  wore 
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their  hair  long ;  such  a  symbol  of  radical  infidelity  -was  move 
damaging  to  their  reputation  than  a  disregard  for  the  Sabbath 
and  all  scriptural  ordinances.  The  newspapers  ridiculed  thos^ 
singularities  which  always  appear  among  people  with  little 
culture  who  undertake  a  new  theology.  Books  and  fiee  inter- 
course would  be  £ital  to  these  little  pomposities,  which  are  signs 
of  isolation  oftener  than  of  egotism.  But  few  people  credited 
that  a  tender  and  devout  spirit  urged  many  of  these  Come-Outers 
to  separate  from  the  Church. 

Mr.  Parker  had  a  native  love  for  man.  It  was  not  an 
abstract  recognition  of  new  phrases  of  Equality  and  Fraternity. 
His  nature  was  not  of  the  cool  and  serene  kind  which  prefiars 
truths  to -people,  and  would  never  invite  the  latter  except  under 
compulsion.  Every  scholarly  attainment  only  seemed  to  widen 
the  channels  for  his  human  pulse  :  it  mantled  in  every  gift,  it 
beat  to  shatter  aU  doctrines  which  degraded  or  depreciated  man. 
He  had  all  Dr.  Channing's  reverence  for  human  nature,  with  a 
prompt,  practical  friendliness,  gentle  to  visit  the  humble,  terrible 
to  d^end  them.  Whenever  he  found  a  truth,  he  placed  it  in 
the  glittering  row  which  sits  upon  the  ragged  forehead  of 
humankind  :  there  it  looked  handsomer  to  him  than  in 
sasthetic  and  transcendental  cabinets.  For  all  things  look  best 
where  they  belong. 

What,  indeed,  was  the  whole  movement  of  Ids  mind  at  tins 
time,  but  that  act  of  highest  and  most  Christ-like  humanity,  a 
liberating  of  the  Human  from  the  Conventional  I  As  fsist  as  his 
own  strong  intentions  struggled  through  scriptural  views  and 
theological  finalities,  he  recognized  them,  not  as  his  own  but  as 
Man's.  He  possessed  them  in  virtue  of  his  membership  in  the 
great  society  of  men  and  women,  whose  hearts  the  Infinite 
Father  directly  nourishes  with  truth  and  love.  No  distant  and 
fastidious  conceptions  were  for  him.  He  could  not  belong  to  a 
clique  any  more  than  to  a  sect.  His  very  distinction  as  a 
radical  thinker  was  his  conformity  to  absolute  and  imiversal 
truths.  His  unsparing  criticisms  were  efforts  to  rejoin  his 
comrades,  to  level  the  pale-work  and  text-hedges,  and  let  out 
the  poor  huddled  creatures  into  the  common  where  the  untaxed 
food  grows  for  all. 

So  he  instinctively  drew  near  whenever  he  saw  people  gather. 
No  pride  of  books,  or  luxury  of  fine  thinking,  held  him  back 
from  sedng  what  his  brethren  were  about.     There  must  be 
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samething  going  on,  he  surmised,  else  there  wonid  not  be  a 
crowd.  Mere  stupidity,  folly  and  impiety  cannot  convene; 
some  natural  want  makes  folly  cohere  long  enough  to  be  marked 
and  exposed.  Tet  he  did  not  confuse  movements  in  favor  of  a 
new  theology  with  those  in  the  interest  of  the  old  :  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  the  human  nature  that  is  found  both  in  a  liberal 
convention  and  in  a  Calvinistic  revival  that  he  preferred  the 
former.  He  loved  to  be  in  the  company  of  hope,  and  was  more 
tolerant  of  ignorance  and  error  where  he  saw  the  work  of 
reconstmetion  going  on.  But  he  had  a  very  quick  and 
humorous  eye  for  the  knavish  little  parasites  who  infest  a 
growing  truth ;  he  did  not  relish  new  hypocrisy  any  better 
than  the  old. 

This  was  the  human  temper  which  he  afterwards  brought  to 
the  consideration  of  Spiritualism  and  Mormonism.  They  were 
new  movements  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  challenge  the  atten- 
tion. He  undertook  a  deliberate  examination,  to  weigh  their 
good  against  their  evil,  and  especially  to  understand  their  original 
determining  impulse.  Camp  meetings  and  revivals  he  and  all 
the  world  knew  enough  about,  the  good  and  the  evil  which 
they  did  to  the  soul.  The  new  thing  deserved  to  be  known  as 
wen,  to  become  the  object  of  a  human  observation.  And  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  Spiritualism,  he  found  a  theology  thoroughly 
anti-Calvinistic  in  every  respect^  a  reassertion  of  the  universal 
instinct  for  a  life  after  death,  and  a  vehement  impulse  to  emanci- 
pate souls  from  degrading  notions  of  a  vindictive  Qod,  who,  if 
He  prepares  immortality  at  all,  prepares  it  as  an  opportunity  for 
the  damnation  of  the  greater  number  of  His  own  children,  he  be- 
stowed his  hearty  sympathy  upon  the  men  and  women,  while 
he  told  them  frankly,  that  their  supematuralism  was  no  better 
than  the  old  kind,  and  that  though  the  evidence  in  &vor  of 
their  miracles  was  as  good  as  that  in  fistvor  of  any,  their  liberal 
thought  and  feeling  would  be  impaired  by  their  inclination  for 
the  maryelloua 

EXTRACT   FROM  A  LETTER. 

An  the  world  and'' the  rest  of  mankind **  is  talking  about  "spiri- 
tualism," "rappers,"  "tippers,"  "  writers,"  " talkers,"  Ac.  There  are 
many  strange  things  testified  to  by  some  of  the  soundest  and  shrewdest 
of  men;  thmgs  which  I  cannot  explain  as  yet.  But  I  do  not  accept 
•  the  hypothesiB  that  they  are  the  work  of  "  spibits,"  either  the  soms 
of  deaa  men,  or  "  angels  "  good  or  bad.    I  know  nothing  to  jostdfy  the 
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'*  spiritual "  hypothens.  I  am  not  Baooeaaful  in  my  inveatigatians;  I 
dnve  off  the  ''  spirits  "  by  looking  at  the  table.  I  once — and  once 
only — got  a  respame  from  a  "  spirit ;  ^*  that  was  of  a  man  whom  I  knew 
to  be  safe  and  sound  on  terra  firma  here  below.  (I  have  seen  him  since.) 
I  got  any  answer  that  I  wanted  to  get.  If  I  had  time  I  should  like  to 
look  into  the  matter  a  little  further.  But  scientific  men  give  it  the  go* 
b^— which  seems  scarcely  right.  It  does  not  now  appear  in  CatboUc 
districts  I  am  told.  Is  it  so  P  They  have  enough  to  excite  their 
marveUousness  without  tipping  tables ! 

KZTRACTS  FBOM  THE  JOUBNAL. 

The  Eablt  Ghbistians.— All  I  read  of  them  convinces  me  more  of 
their  noble  character,  aim  and  life.  But  I  see  their,  limitations.  They 
were  superstitious,  formal  (at  least  after  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  perhaps  also  in  the  apostles'  times,)  the  letter  burthened 
them.  But  they  were  full  of  the  noble  manly  spirit.  Their  ascetic 
doctrines  of  marriage,  dress,  amusement,  education,  I  dislike,  vastly. 
They  laid  too  much  stress  ou  baptism,  the  eucharist — ^giving  the  latter 
to  men  to  keep  at  home,  carry  in  their  pocket,  &c.,  gave  it  to  little 
children  just  after  baptism,  put  it  in  the  mouth  of  dead  people,  and 
the  like. 

But  how  they  died — ^how  they  prayed— how  they  lived !  We  cannot 
yet  afford  to  criticise  these  men.  Certainly  they  were  not  gentlemen, 
but  they  were  men.  The  wonder  is  that  being  so  much,  they  eaw  no 
more.  One  thinks  if  Seneca  could  have  been  Christian,  he  would  have 
seen  truth  as  Schleiermacher  and  De  Wette  saw  it.  But  who  knows ! 

The  early  Christians  were  not  literary  men — none  of  them.  They 
spoke  because  they  had  something  they  could  not  help  saying.  So  the 
spirit  found  very  vehement  but  very  imperfect  utterance.  Culture  did 
nothing  for  them  (this  with  exceptions — Justin  Mari^r,  Clemens, 
Aiezandrinus,  Origen,  &c.)  Inspuntion  did  all,  so  there  was  no 
grace. 

Hebxtics. — They  began  very  early.  Indeed  we  find  them  in  the  times 
of  the  aposUes.  In  Jesus  you  are  in  the  Fkrema  of  light;  step  into 
the  apostles,  it  is  already  evening,  and'  the  light  is  behind  jou.  Take 
another  step,  and  vou  are  in  fathomless  (uurkness.  Heretics  have 
always  been  treatea  as  the  worst  of  men.  Imaginary  doctrines  have 
been  ascribed  to  them,  immoral  ceremonies ;  they  have  been  charg^ 
with  sins  of  the  blackest  dye.  This  treatment  the  Jews  received  of  the 
Oentiles»  the  Christians  of  the  Heathen,  the  Heretics  from  the  Catholic 
Church ;  the  Protestants— in  a  word,  the  Ceme-OuUre  of  all  ages  have 
been  abused.  Jerome  says  the  heretics,  even  if  they  lead  Hameless 
and  beautiful  lives,  have  only  the  image  and  shadow  of  virtue.  Ter- 
tullian  chides  Marcion,  after  the  fashion  of  Dr.  South,  with  his  Qod 
who  is  not  to  be  feared ;  and  asks  him  why,  if  he  does  not  fear  God,  he 
does  not  go  to  the  theatre,  and  bawdy-nouses,  and  game  and  drink  ? 
Philastor  and  Augustine  censure  some  heretics  who  would  think  the 
planets,  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  worlds,  because  they  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh.  Christ  was  put  to  4eath  as  a  heretic.  The 
treatment  which  the  Come-Outers,  and  some  others,  Mr.  Dyer,  &c., 
have  lately  received,  shows  me   how  the  heretics  were  treated  in 
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all  tnn«8,  and  how  much  truth  I  am  to  expect  in  Ireiueiis,  TertuUian, 
Epiphanius,  Fhilastor  and  Jerome,  when  they  treat  of  heretics. 

1.  A  bad  name  is  given  them. 

2.  Some  one  is  discovered  or  invented!  who  has  the  same  name  and 
very  dangerous  doctrines  and  a  wicked  life.  This  is  blazoned  to  the 
world,  and  then, 

3.  The  heretic  is  charged  with  the  same  doctrines  and  life ;  and  so  it 
goes. 

Truth  is  unchangeable,  but  orthodoxy  and  heresy  var^  with  each 
country  and  every  age.  The  world  seems  to  defend  doctrines  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  value,  as  mothers  love  best  their  weak  and  sickly 
children. 

Nothing  will  ever  save  us  but  a  wide,  generous  toleration.  I  must 
tolerate  and  comfort  my  brother,  though  1  think  him  in  error,  though  I 
know  him  to  be  in  error.  I  must  tolerate  his  iterance,  even  his  sin — 
yes,  his  intolerance.  Here  the  only  safe  rule  is,  if  some  one  has  done 
you  a  wrong,  to  resolve  on  the  spot  never  to  do  that  wrong  to  him  or 
an^  one  else.  It  is  easy  to  tolerate  a  man  if  you  know  he  is  a  fool  and 
qmte  in  the  wrong.  But  we  must  tolerate  him  when  we  know  he  is 
not  a  fool,  and  not  altogether  in  the  wrong.  ' 

Mr.  Parker's  speculative  freedom  brought  him  into  suspicion 
OS  early  as  1838  : — 

Nov.  13.— A  rare  thing  has  happened  to  me  to-day ;  simply  this — 
a  certain  Mrs.  -^-^  pronounces  me  an  infidel  in  good  set  speech.  The 
reason  is,  that  I  do  not  think  as  she  does  of  the  authority  of  Jesus. 
She  thinks  he  has  a  different  authority  from  that  of  the  truths  he 
taught ;  therefore,  that  we  are  bound  to  obev  him,  even  if  the  doctrine 
in  question  does  not  seem  true  to  us.  I  think  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be 
reverenced  and  obeyed  solely  for  the  inteUectualy  mond,  and  reUgiou$ 
truth  which  he  brought  to  light  by  his  doctrines  and  life.  If  sentences 
of  his  did  not  seem  true  to  me,  I  should  reject  them ;  for  I  can  accept 
no  opinion  which  annuls  m^  own  reason. 

I  honour  and  revere  Christ  more,  perhaps,  than  she,  though  not  in 
the  same  way.  Afterwards,  she  retracted  the  offensive  term, ''  infidel ; " 
but  this  does  not  mend  the  matter.  I  something  doubt  that  my  sermons 
breathe  the  spirit  of  infidelity. 

But  all  this  shows  me — ^what  needed  no  proof  before— *how  much 
easier  it  is.  to  censure  another,  and  damn  him  with  harsh  names,  than 
to  amend  one's  own  life,  or  even  to  apprehend  the  difference  between 
his  creed  and  your  own. 

May,  1839.— I  am  often  struck  with  the  great  freedom  and  boldness 
of  Christ's  remarks.  The  Jews  venerated  manna.  He  told  them  it 
did  not  come  down  from  heaven.  They  superstitiously  honoured  the 
sabbath.  He  said  it  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  it.  He  said  that 
one  greater  than  all  the  old  prophets  was  inferior  to  the  least  of  his 
disciples. 

Consider  the  surpassing  boldness  with  which  he  rebuked  men  and 
taught  doctrines. 
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Here  is  a  boldly  chalked  study,  to  serve  in  the  ocHopoeiticm  of 
his  mind:— 

June. — ^How  much  do  we  idealize  Christ  t  Very  much,  I  suspect ; 
I  look  on  the  Christ  of  tradition  as  a  very  different  being  from  the 
ideal  Christ.  The  latter  is  the  highest  form  of  man  we  can  conceive 
of— a  perfect  incarnation  of  the  Word.  The  former,  a  man,  perhaps,  of 
passions  not  always  under  command,  who  had  little  &u]ts  and  w^- 
nesses  that  would  offend  us.  His  thoughts  came  like  mine ;  and  he 
was  sometimes  in  doubt,  perhaps  contradicted  himself,  and  taught 
things  not  perfectly  consistent  with  reason,  or,  at  best,  e;ave  utterance 
to  crude  notions.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  could  not  do  other- 
wise. Thought  is  life  generalized ;  it  arrives,  therefore,  only  as  we 
live — so,  from  year  to  year  and  day  to  day,  Christ  must  have  generalized 
better  as  he  Hved  more.  His  plans  were  evidentlv  not  perfectly  formed 
at  first.  He  flactuates;  does  not  know  whether  he  shall  renounce 
Moses  or  not.  He  evidently  went  on  without  an  v  plan  of  action ;  and, 
like  Luther  at  the  Beformation,  effected  more  than  he  designed.  At 
first,  perhaps,  he  meditated  simply  a  reform  of  Mosaism,  but  finally 
casts  off  all  tradition,  and  starts  a  ^esh  soul. 

His  power  of  miracle-working  is  an  element  of  the  soul.  It  is  a 
vein  running  through  all  history,  coming  near  the  surface  of  life  only 
in  the  most  elevated  characters,  and  in  their  most  rapt  states  of  mind. 
So  the  central  rocks  only  crop  out  in  mountains.     We  all  fed  this 

miracle-power  ideally  (A says  actually  likewise,  and  perhaps  he  is 

right ;  I  can  feel  something  of  it,  supposing  it  is  what  E— ^-  calls 
demoniacal  influence).  Jesus,  a  greater  man  than  ever  lived  before  or 
since,  lived  it  actually ;  his  miracles,  therefore,  were  natural  acts,  not 
contrary  to  outward  nature,  but  above  it. 

His  inspiration  I  can  understand  still  better.  There  can  be  but  one 
kind  of  inspiration ;  it  is  the  intuition  of  truth.  And  but  one  made  of 
inspiration;  it  is  the  conscious  presence  of  the  highest,  either  as 
beauty,  justice,  useftilness,  holiness,  or  truth — ^the  felt  and  peroei^ed 
presence  of  absolute  being  infusing  itself  into  me.  But  there  may  be 
mfinite  degrees  of  inspiration.  The  degree  depends  on  the  being  of 
the  man  to  be  inspired ;  a  noble  being  is  capable  of  more,  a  sm^ler 
soul  of  less.  It  depends  also  on  the  faithfulness  of  the  finite  soul.  It 
mav  perfectly  obey  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  obtainable,  then  it 
will  have  all  the  inspiration  it  is  capable  of  at  that  stage  of  its  growth ; 
or  it  may  do  this  imperfectly,  when  it  will  have  less.  It  depends,  then, 
OH  the  finite  soul  itself,  whether  or  not,  and  to  what  degree  .it  will  be 
inspired.  Hence,  in  all  times  we  see  instances  of  soids,  humble  by 
nature,  obtaining  a  higher  degree  of  inspiration  than  others,  their 
superiors  in  innate  capabilities,  and  so  becoming  the  superior  beings. 
Such  were  many  propnets  of  the  Old  Testament ;  such  was  Bunyan. 
Now  Christ,  I  fancy,  was  one  o{  the  greatest  souls  bom  into  the  world 
of  time ;  and  did  also  more  perfectly  than  any  other  man  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  inspiration ;  so  the  spirit  dwelt  in  him  bodily.  His  was 
the  highest  inspiration — ^his  the  divinest  revelation.  But  this  must  be 
said  of  actualities^  not  of  pombiUties.  It  is  folly,  even  impiety,  to  say 
that  God  cannot  create  a  greater  soul  than  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
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Vbo  shall  attempt  to  foreshorten  GK>d,  and  dose  the  gates  of  time 
against  him,  declaring  that  no  more  of  his  spirit  can  be  dj  any  possi- 
bility incarnated  P  Jesus  was  cut  off  at  an  early  age— the  period  of 
blossom,  not  firuitage.  What  are  thirty  years  P  How  much  could  he 
haye  }i?ed  P  All  the  great  works  of  reflective  genius  have  appeared 
after  flve-and-forty.  It  is  only  by  long  practice  and  much  life  that  the 
soul's  instruments — ^thought  and  language— are  matured.  The  reflective 
had  scarcely  began  to  dawn  in  him ;  the  qmntaneotii  alone  was  active. 
He,  then,  is  not  a  model  for  us  in  the  reflective  powers,  only  in  the 
spontaneous.  Wh;^  may  we  not  see  a  soul  uniting  them  all,  and  so 
revealing  manhood  in  a  higher  form — I  will  not  say  the  highest,  thai  I 
know  not  of — by  a  revelation  nobler  and  more  perfect  than  his  ? 

The  Christ  of  tradition  I  shall  preach  down,  one  of  these  days,  to 
the  extent  of  my  ability.  I  will  not  believe  the  driving  beasts  out  of 
the  temple  with  a  whip ;  *  the  command  to  Peter  to  catch  a  fish ;  still 
less  the  cursing  the  fig-tree,  and  the  old  wives'  fables  about  the  Ascen- 
sion. His  predictions  of  his  death  I  have  reason  to  doubt ;  but  I  know 
not  but  they  are  real.  He,  doubtless,  was  mistaken  in  his  predictions 
of  the  end  of  the  world,  or  rather  his  disciples  were ;  for  the  predic- 
tion is  manifest  and  its  failure  obvious.  The  ideal  Christ  is  what  we 
are  to  i>reach ;  and,  perhaps,  we  shdl  not  need  the  Gospels  much  in 
delineating  him.  Yet  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  even  the  little  they 
afford  us,  were  it  not  for  the  lamentable  matter  the;^  connect  therewith. 
Christianity  is  much  indebted  to  Paul.  He  freed  it  from  its  narrow- 
ness. Was  it  limited  in  Christ,  or  did  its  limits  come  firom  his  disciples  P 
Christ  seems  himself  to  fluctuate — once  he  refuses  to  heal  a  stranger- 
woman's  child,  as  not  being  part  of  his  mission.  But  he  is  afterwards 
surprised  to  find  a  greater  faith  than  in  his  own  nation.  I  doubt  that 
he  designed  it  to  be  universal ;  yet  many  passages  towards  the  end  of 
his  life  favour  it. 

Nov.  1889.— Saw  Bancroft  at  his  house.  He  spoke  with  delight  of 
the  intense  desire  of  the  ''commonality"  for  spiritual  truths.  They 
will  not  rest  their  Christianiiy  on  something  outside.  He  agreed  with 
me  that  the  old  mode  of  presenting  religion  has  ceased  to  have  any 
effect,  and  that  the  Church  needs  to  be  more  demoeratie,  but  sees  not 
the  ''Aot0,"  an  important  eatery  in  this  connection. 

He  showed  me  a  passage  in  Spinoza  which  shocked  me,  where  he 
goes  farther  than  Machiavelli,  and  denies  the  obligatoriness  of  a 
promise  fiirther  than  it  can  alJay  jEear  or  stimukte  the  hope  of  the 
promisee,  and  adds,  the  promiser  is  a  great  fool  to  think  otherwise.' 

Bancroft  thinks  Jonathan  Edwards  was  the  great  man  of  New 
England.  The  centre  with  Edwards,  I  said,  was  the  BiUe,  and  with 
Spinoza  the  $(ml.  B.  says  no,  the  centre  with  both  is  God;  the  Bible 
doea  not  hamper  Edwards,  nor  does  any  human  authority.  He  looks 
through  these. 

TO  MISS  KLIZABETH  P.    PEABODY 

Augart  80, 1889. 
I  should  make  an  apology,  my  dear  Elizabeth,  for  not  writing  before, 
ware  it  not  oontrary  to  my  tiieory,  and  practice,  also,  to  make  apologies 
at  any  time.    It  has  not  been  lack  of  inclination,  but  of  leisure,  you 

*  jThiB  Bentimental  ionch  disappeared  in  the  exigencies  of  his  own  protestisg^  and  ths 
Mouge  of  small  oords  seemed  less  mythok^gica!* 
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will  do  me  tiie  kindness  to  suppose.  Both  L.  and  uyself  were  highly 
edified  by  your  letter.  I  am  nighly  e;rateful  for  the  advice  you  offer, 
and  doubt  not  it  will  bear  fruit.  1  think  you  have  formed  a  very  just 
estimate  of  L. ;  indeed,  you  had  done  so  hrfcre^  but  she  will  not  admit 
the  fact.  Thinks  you  make  her  too  good^  and  the  like.  Touching  mv 
becoming  a  martyr,  as  you  and  Miss  Burley  conjecture,  I  think  I  shall 
have  no  occasion  for  the  requisite  spirit,  even  if  I  had  that  article  in  as 
great  abundance  as  John  Ejiox  or  John  Rogers.  I  have  precious  little 
of  the  spirit  of  a  martyr ;  but  inasmuch  as  I  fear  no  persecution,  1- 
fancy  I  can  "  say  my  say,"  and  go  on  ntwothly ;  but  if  not,  why— well,  I 
can  go  roughly,  I  trust  I  have  enough  of  the  Spirit  always  to  speak 
the  truth,  be  the  consequence  what  it  may.  It  seems  to  me  men  often 
trouble  themselves  about  the  consequences  of  an  opinion,  or  action, 
much  more  than  is  necessary.  Havmg  settled  the  question  that  an 
opinion  is  true  and  an  action  perfectly  rights  what  have  you  and  I  to 
do  with  consequences  P  They  oelong  to  Ood,  not  to  man.  He  has  as 
little  to  do  with  these  as  with  the  rising  of  the  sun  or  the  flow  of  the 
tide.  Doubtless  men  said  to  Ghilileo,  "  Your  system  may  be  true, — but 
only  think  of  the  consequences  that  follow !  What  will  you  do  with 
themP'*  The  sage  probably  replied,  "I  will  let  them  alone.  To  do 
duty  and  speak  truth  is  mj  office ;  Ot)d  takes  care  of  consequences." 
I  am  sorry  you  and  that  wise  woman,  Miss  B.,  should  form  so  high  an 
opinion  of  me,  for  all  my  subsequent  life  will  do  nothing  but  cancel  it, 
and  show  on  what  an  airy  base  your  kind  feelings  have  erected  an 
imaginary  character. 

Dec.  4. — Mr.  O.  C.  Everett  came  to  see  me  to-day.  He  said  some 
good  things — to  wit,  about  speaking  ill  of  others.  He  thinks  one 
ought  never  to  say  of  another  what  he  would  be  ashamed  to  say  in  his 
presence.  But  this  is  wrong.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  praise *^as  well 
as  to  censure.  A  better  rule  would  be — 1.  Say  nothing  ill  of  any  one ' 
unless  certain  it  is  true ;  2.  Say  nothing  ill,  unless  certain  that  no  evil 
or  selfish  motive  animates  you. 

He  thinks  also  that  I  confound  the  attributes  with  the  perdoneUtg 
of  Ghod.  But  how  can  it  be  P  where  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  P  Is  God  separate  or  separable  from  his  wisdom,  justice,  or  love  f 
Surely  not. 

Jan.  2, 1840.— Preached  the  Thursday  lecture  on  Inspiration.  After 
it  was  over,  Dr.  — —  came  up  to  me,  while  conversing  with  Dr.  Francis 
and  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  said,  '*  When  you  write  about  Balph  Cud- 
worth,*  I  read  ye  and  like  ye ;  but  when  you  talk  about  future  Christs, 
I  can't  bear  ye.^'  There  was  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind.  He 
called  me  "  impious,*'  whereat  I  was  so  grieved,  that  I  left  him,  not  in 
anger,  but  in  sorrow,  and  went  weeping  through  the  street;  but,  at 
length  bethought  me  of  Ellis,  and  went  to  see  him,  and  so  dried  my 
tears. 

This  is  not  the  temper  of  an  over-conscious  man,  who  delibe- 
rately hatches  new  opinions,  and  hastens  to  annoy  the  general 
convictions.     His  mind  worked  in  an  impersonal  manner,  and 

*  Article  in  the  January  number,  1840,  of  the  CkrittUm  BxamiMr^  upon  Cadworth's 
InteUectnal  System. 
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he  never  calculated  the  effect  of  his  opinions^  or  of  the  plain 
speech  into  which  they  flowed.  He  was  often  veiy  much  asto- 
xdabed  at  the  effect  of  passages  which  slipped  from  his  pen  with 
no  design  beyond  that  of  putting  his  thought  into  dear  and 
strong  expression.  So  he  was  surprised,  and  sometimes  a  little 
hurt^  when  lus  friends  told  him  that  his  satire  occasionally 
degenerated  into  sarcasm.  It  uever  entered  his  mind  to  be  sar- 
castic or  sneering.  He  vindicated  the  use  of  all  legitimate  intel- 
lectual weapons  to  defend  truth  and  attack  error.  He  employed 
the  whole  of.  his  mind  to  enforce  all  his  convictions,  backed  by 
health  and  homely  vigour.  He  grew  in  a  way  to  be  plain  and 
muscular  in  the  performance  of  his  function  as  teacher  and  libe- 
rator of  men's  minds.  And  he  put  forth  his  strength  in  such 
instinctive  fashion,  under  the  dominion  of  such  an  earnest  motive 
and  such  absorbed  convictions,  that  he  could  neither  stop  to 
think  of  his  style  nor  to  dilute  his  eagerness.  There  is  some- 
times a  want  of  taste,  but  no  malice,  in  the  speech  which  his 
fiery  honesty  had  mastered.  His  whole  language,  with  its 
^ries  and  its  fiuilts,  is  himself  in  unflawed  integrity,  un* 
tampered  with  by  second  thoughts,  the  characteristic  product  of 
such  education  and  native  power  as  fell  to  him,  idiomatic^  in  all 
tbe  possible  senses  of  that  word.  It  is  "  a  nipping  and  an  eager 
air,^'  and  as  little  charged  with  malice. 

His  dear  friend.  Rev.  S.  J.  May,  of  SjTacuse,  once  urged  him 
to  abate  the  sarcasm ;  to  this  he  replies : — 

April  1, 1845.— What  you  say  about  the  sarcasm,  and  all  that,  I  by 
no  means  plead  guilty  unto.  I  wonder  that  jmi  should  bring  the 
charge.  I  fully  sympathise  with  Bums  in  his  compassion  for  "  auld 
Kickie  Ben,"  and  don't  like  to  think  of  hell  for  his  sake.  I  wish  he 
would  *'  tak'  a  thought  an'  men'."  But,  my  dear  friend,  I  never  wrote 
a  line  with  any  ill-^1,  or  tareastic  humour,  towards  maid  or  man.  I 
should  not  dare  write  with  such  a  feeling,  least  of  all  in  such  a  cause. 
I  wonder  that  you  can  read  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  finding  nothing  of 
the  kind  therein,  and  then  discover  it  in  my  poor  writings.  What  if  I 
had  called  men  a  "  generation  of  vipers,"  "  snakes,"  '*  children  of  the 
devil,"  and  the  like  r    But  enough  of  this. 

The  following  letter  explains  itself  :— 

Wert  Boxbiiry,  22  Jamiary,  1840. 

Mr  BEAB  Bbotheb, — I  have  just  received  your  letter  and  hasten 
to  reply,  though  not  without  deliberation.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the 
goad  people  of  Lexington  for  their  favourable  opinion,  and  wish  I 
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deserved  it  better.  It  is  doubly  deligbtful  to  learn  that  any  one  in  my 
native  village  should  be  pleased  with  anything  that  I  oould  do.  But  in 
respect  to  coming  to  Lexington  as  a  minister  I  have  several  things 
to  say.  I  think  you  know  that  I  came  here  againH  my  own  consent. 
My  friends  advised  this  measure  of  settling  at  Spring  Stieet,  and  I 
consented  with  a  good  deal  of  unwillingness,  for  I  neither  liked  ike 
ealary  of  600  dollars^  nor  the  email  audience  of  SO  or  150  eoule.  But  I 
gave  up  my  scruples,  was  settled — not  for  life;  but  can  at  any  time 
kave  the  place,  on  condition  of  giving  notice  of  my  intention  six 
months  bdbrehand.  The  parish  also  can  discharge  me,  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  on  the  same  condition.  Thus  stands  the  matter  between  us^ 
as  settled  by  the  contract.  The  parish  could  have  no  legal  or  common 
claim  upon  me  if  I  wished  to  leave  to-morrow. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  that  have  and  ought  to  have  a 
strong  influence.  This  jparish  is  small,  and  the  people  poor ;  their  only 
chance  of  getting  and  keeping  a  minister  depends  on  the  advantages 
arising  from  their  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, &c.  Now,  it  I  were  to  leave  them  at  thie  time  I  fear  they  could 
not  secure  the  services  of  a  minister  of  respectable  talents,  who  would 
be  really  of  use  to  them.  It  is,  therefore,  my  dutjf  to  stay.  I  could 
wish  with  all  m;^  heart  for  a  larger  sphere,  a  greater  number  of  hearers, 
and  those  more  inteUigent  and  cultivated  than  the  majority  at  Spring 
Street ;  but  I  think  they  would  lose  more  than  I  should  gain  by  my 
leaving  them.  Again,  I  intend,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  to  do  more 
through  the  Freee  than  the  Pulpit.  Here  I  can  find  ten  heme  a  day  for 
five  daye  in  the  week  to  devote  to  works  not  directly  connected  with 
the  exercises  of  the  pulpit,  and  yet  neglect  no  duty  I  owe  to  any  man, 
or  to  the  whole  parisn.  I  could  not  thus  control  my  time  in  Lexing- 
ton, where  the  people  are  both  more  numerous  and  more  scattered. 
Still  further,  I  doubt  that  I  could  long  euit  the  people  at  Lexington. 
My  theological  opinions  differ  very  widely  from  those  of  the  Uni- 
tarians in  general,  and,  perhaps,  would  not  be  acceptable  at  Lexbgton ; 
though  I  fear  very  little  on  that  ground,  since  I  never  knew  men  realfy 

religimu  to  find  any  fiuilt  with  them You  know 

my  attachment  to  Lexington,  and  how  much  it  would  delight  me 
to  be  near  your  family,  and  all  the  good  old  people  of  the  good  old  town^ 
but  taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  and  weighing  the 
matter  fairlj,  I  think,  my  dear  Isaac,  that  you  would  decide  as  I  do. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  all  well.  I  hope  the  children  study  as 
well  as  you  and  I  used  to  do  at  school,  and  wish  they  might  profit  bv 
the  eame  instruction  at  home,  for  which  I  shall  never  cease  to  thank 
you  all  my  life.  If  you  can  do  for  your  children  what  you  did  for  yoiur 
little  rebellious  brother,  it  will  be  better  than  to  give  them  all  the 
houses  and  fiirms  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

Yoiur  affectionate  brother, 

Thsodobx. 

His  journal,  in  commenting  upon  this  call  to  Lexington,  has 
the  following  :— 

Now,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  me  to  be  thus  kindly  received  by  my  old 
friends ;  the  men  who  patted  me  on  the  head  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
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aie  now  Barprised  that  I  am  grown  up.  Gh>d  be  with  70U,  old  parish ; 
maj  you  receive  more  men  like  the  Ciarkes  and  Hancocks  and  Easter- 
hiooks,  to  freshen  your  souls  once  more. 

1840. — Dr.  Channing  says  the  Dmrersalists  have  the  idea  of  Good. 
It  is  a  powerful  idea ;  men  have  been  governed  too  much  by^^.  He 
wishes  the  idea  of  good  to  be  held  up — ^not  material,  sensuous  good-— 
not  pleasure,  but  spiritual  good.  The  IJniversalists  have  only  the  idea 
of  material  good.  Let  the  celestial  good  be  held  up  to  man.  Fni- 
tarians  have,  perhaps,  preached  too  much  the  law — moralitv.  They 
make  man  depend  on  himself.  Let  it  be  shown  how  Gt)d,  the  All  Good, 
the  Altogether  Beautiful,  labours  to  diffuse  Himself  and  spread  good* 
nesa,  celestial  good,  through  all  the  world.  This  will  be  effective. 
Man  does  little  through  fear.  It  is  negative,  and  leads  only  to  defence, 
or  offence  for  the  sake  of  defence.  But  good  is  positive,  the  love  of  it 
creative,  and  not  barely  critical  and  defensive.  Consider  that  all 
creation  comes  from  love,  not  fear.  Notice  the  action  of  the  e ood  upon 
men  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  See  how  fear  belittles  and  love  mag- 
nifies. 

At  Tarious  periods  during  1839  and  1840,  the  phenomena 
of  moral  and  physical  evil  disturbed  his  mind,  which  was  now 
so  fully  awakened  to  difficulties  both  in  nature  and  theology ; 
and  of  course  his  intuitive  beliefs  had  a  sharper  struggle  to 
become  adjusted  with  nature's  mysteries  than  with  man's. 

He  began  to  notice  more  anxiously  the  habits  of  animals,  and 
to  ponder  the  secrets  of  physical  laws.  Doubts  of  the  infinite 
goodness  besieged  his  mind  at  the  spectacle  of  the  play  of  brutal 
instincts.  He  still  remembered,  and  had  not  recovered  from,  the 
shock  at  first  witnessing  a  certain  cruel  trick  which  male  squirrels 
practise.  Nature  seamed  no  longer  innocent,  an  abyss  of  de- 
formity opened  before  his  guileless  feet.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  aU  these  things  ?  Suspicion  filled  with  dreadful  counts  an 
indictment  against  his  earliest  instinctive  faith.  The  alligator 
devours  its  young  tiU  they  become  too  large  for  the  parental 
jaws.  The  permitted  barbarity  of  the  cat  to  the  mouse — the 
eaglets  injustice  in  robbing  the  fish-hawk — ^the  destruction  of 
young  by  the  large  black  wasps  in  the  beginning  of  October — 
the  buccaneering  of  some  birds,  who  steal  the  nests  of  other 
birds,  and  throw  out  their  eggs — ^the  reputed  enslaving  of  the 
black  by  the  red  ant — ^the  sin  against  nature  of  dogs — ^tfae  vile 
habits  of  apes  and  of  fix>gs — who  can  explain  these  things? 
They  look  devilish.  Is  there  a  dark  ground  in  the  creative  mind, 
or  does  matter  possess  properties  which  are  not  under  the  Deity's 
control?  Not  —  such  Qnostic  notions  are  inconsistent  with 
oommonHsense.  Is  the  world,  then,  after  all,  the  reflex  and  product 
11 
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of  human  nature,  so  that  the  vices  of  men  ordain  the  instincts  of 
animals?  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  make  the  evil  in  man 
accountable  for  the  evil  among  animals,  that  would  not  preserve 
a  conception  of  the  infinite  beauty  and  goodness.  But  it  is  not 
possible ;  for  though  man  creates  his  environment,  for  better  or 
worse,  he  cannot  obtrude  animal  tendencies  upon  the  Divine 
mind,  which  is  the  sole  creative  source.  "Whence  comes  the 
power  of  deformity  originating  deformities  ?  Has  God  delegated 
to  man  the  peopling  of  the  woods,  fields,  and  waters,  by  occult 
moral  agency  ?  Besides^  it  remains  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  the  animal  tendencies  in  man  himself.  Thus  he  wrestled  with 
the  problem. 

He  soon  observed  the  tentative  efforts  of  Nature  on  her 
road  to  man,  arrested  members  and  &culties,  "  the  toes  in  a 
horse's  hoof,  the  fingers  beneath  the  skin  in  the  mauati,  the  sin- 
gular mannishness  of  some  monkeys,  the  resemblance  to  human 
limbs  noticed  in  some  plants,  as  the  orchis  and  lady's  slipper — 
the  marriage  and  adultery  of  plants."  Then  he  fi^nkly  acknow- 
ledged the  great  capacity  for  ugliness  in  Nature,  the  strange 
forms  by  land  and  sea,  the  congenital  abortions — ''  calves  with 
three  heads — fiiiits,  half  peach  and  half  plum  ;  apples,  one  side 
early  and  sweet,  the  other  winter  fiiiit  and  acid."  Thus  he 
gradually  made  his  way  to  the  speculation  that  there  are  certain 
"  immoralities  of  nature,  which  are  distinct^  definite  predictions 
and  prototypes  of  kindred  sins  in  man."  If  at  this  point  his 
understanding  had  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  a  supernatural 
theology,  which  provides  a  supernatural  atonement  for  the  feet  of 
sin,  he  might  have  used  these  marks  of  divine  premeditation  to 
invent  the  theory  of  "  anticipative  consequences."  *  For  such  a 
theology  makes  perennial  demands  upon  human  ingenuity,  aa 
any  tremendous  assumption  must  when  it  is  persistently 
credited.  Human  reason  will  never  put  up  with  merely  credit- 
ing an  assumption,  it  must  contrive  some  way  of  making  it 
seem  reasonable.  As  fast  as  knowledge  drives  it  out  of  one 
statement,  it  hastily  throws  up  another,  which  serves  only  to 
cover  its  retreat.  What  adroitness  we  have  seen  since  the  deve- 
lopments of  geology  threatened  Genesis  and  all  the  sacrificial 
schemes  !  Beynard,  in  the  mediseval  poem,  never  saved  his  brush 
80  often.  Death,  sin,  the  federal  head,  the  '^  primal,  eldest 
curse/'  all  the  precious  objects  are  snatched  away  before  the 
*  Nature  and  the  BopemfttoraL    By  Dr.  Bushnell.    See  Chapter  VIL 
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trained^  impassive  advances  of  science,  and  placed  in  new  posi- 
tions. The  fetiches  of  the  tribe  must  not  fdl  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  May  the  day  of  utter  rout  and  disenchantment  end 
not  too  soon  a  kind  of  melancholy  metaphysic  interest  we  find 
in  the  shifty  spectacle  I 

But  the  shiftiest  thmg  to  do  is  to  sally  forth^  seize  some  of 
the  hostile  fiicts,  and  convert  them  to  evangelic  service.  This  is 
the  theory  of  '*  anticipative  consequences/'  Its  distinction  is 
that  Grod  foreknew  that  men  would  have  to  sin.  His  whole 
being  was  so  penetrated  with  anticipations  of  this  sombre  exi- 
gency,  that  His  creative  skill  turned  itself  to  the  preparation  of 
abhorrent  symbols,  which  grew  gradually  worse  through  a  long 
course  of  geologic  epochs,  till  at  last  the  degradation  was  ripe 
for  Tna/a.  It  is  very  possible  that  if  a  Qod  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  such  imaginations,  he  might  originate  at 
length  a  good  deal  of  misery.  Geologic  epochs  framed  in  this 
Dantesque  conception  might  circle  down,  through  subversive 
instinct  and  deepening  deterioration,  to  man  himself  'Hhe 
bright,  consummate"  wretch  of  all*  And  he  would  be  asso- 
ciated with  snakes,  wry-mouthed  flounders,  with  the  rage  and 
cunning  of  wild  beasts,  with  all  deformed  antagonistic  types^ 
that  he  might  not  forget  that  he  was  conceived  in  sin  and  dis- 
appoint  parental  expectations.  He  would  be  obliged  to  fall  to 
sinning,  because  a  special  effort  to  save  him,  which  could  not  take 
effect  unless  he  first  does  his  best  to  be  lost,  has  also  been  pre- 
ordained. So  his  rudiments  are  insinuated  by  a  set  of  ominous 
pictorials ;  venomous  reptiles,  carnivorous  animals,  repulsive  forms 
of  life  by  sea  and  land,  the  bloated  spider,  the  chattering  ape,  all 
ruthless  and  stealthy  creatures,  are  mnemonics  for  man's  life-long 
lesson  in  the  business  of  developing  the  tendencies  which  they 
prefigure,  that  the  tendencies  may  be  overcome  by  grace ! 

What  could  more  strikingly  display  the  horrible  necessities  of 
that  supernatural  theology,  which  Mr.  Parker  so  justly  hated, 
than  this  representation  of  an  infinite  Creator,  seeing  dearly 
that  He  must  accept  evil  if  He  would  go  on  to  organize  His 
thought ;  that  He  is  confronted  at  the  first  step  which  he  takes 
out  of  potentiality  by  this  infiimous  companion,  without  whom 
He  must  not  make  the  worlds.  He  accepts  this  sine  qua  Tum, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  occurs  to  Him  the  idea  of  a  great 
supernatural  remedy,  into  which  cunning  trap  the  cloven  foot 
will  set  itself  at  last.     He  is  powerless  to  shake  off  the  bad 
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condition,  but  is  sagadonB  enough  to  make  it  serre  a  purpose. 
What  a  Ood  is  that  who  consoles  Himself  through  ages  of  a  sin- 
haunted  imagination  which  deliberately  invents  symbols  of  its 
dreadful  surmises,  with  anticipating  that  He  can  at  last  interpose 
Himself  in  person  to  save  a  ruined  mankind  from  the  conse- 
quences of  His  own  enforced  complicity  with  evil !  How  humi- 
liating is  the  thought  that  a  few  words  in  the  Bible  subject 
men's  minds  to  the  drudgery  of  rearing  these  elaborate  fismtasies 
to  imprison  the  stubborn  £Bicts  of  Nature  I  The  &cts  escape,  and 
are  again  at  large. 

Mr.  Parker  did  not  possess,  and  did  not  need,  this  kind  of 
subtlety  to  adjust  his  mind  to  the  problem  which  disturbed 
it.  No  adjustment,  made  in  the  interest  of  any  theology,  can 
answer  all  the  questions  which  the  intellect  is  capable  of  raising. 
But  one  mode  of  treatment  is  less  fantastic  than  another.  And 
every  mind  must  make  its  own  terms  with  the  problem.  His 
own  broad  health  and  common-sense,  his  unconquerable  hope^ 
his  great  humanity,  and  the  intuitive  conviction  of  a  perfect 
love  which  ruled  all  his  thoughts,  saved  him  fix)m  an  elaborate 
and  tyrannizing  scheme.  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  him  in 
exposing  particular  sins  and  sinners  that  he  had  no  theory  of 
sin  to  defend.  He  went  to  his  reforming  work  uncrippled, 
full  of  faith  and  hope  in  man,  full  of  indignation  for  bad 
men,  full  of  pity  for  those  who  struggle  in  degraded  conditions 
or  in  partial  growth. 

Now,  were  I  to  draw  conclusions  solely  from  organic  nature,  what 
attributes  should  I  ascribe  to  the  cause  of  the  world  P  Certainly  not 
just  the  same  I  now  give  Him.  But,  looking  into  my  consciousness^ 
1  find  there  a  different  idea  of  a  Qod ;  so  the  first  witness  is  insufficient 
— ^the  last  perfectly  competent. 

I  do  not  understand  how  all  the  evil  which  man  inflicts  upon  another 
animal,  or  one  animal  upon  its  fellow,  can  consist  with  the  ultimate  happi- 
ness of  that  animal.  But  if  God  is  infinitely  just,  it  must  be  so.  I 
know  how  all  things  may  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  eztremest 
Buffering  among  men,  but  not  among  brutes. 

Now,  in  estimating  the  phenomena  of  evil,  my  own  faith  sajs  there 
is  a  perfect  system  of  optimism  in  the  world ;  that  each  man's  life  is  to 
him  an  infinite  good*  Of  course  all  his  physical  evils  must  be  means 
of  progress,  all  his  errors  likewise  unavoidable  steps  in  his  course  to 
happiness.  But  to  legitimate  this  in  the  court  of  the  understanding,  where 
all  other  truths  are  legitimated,  I  find  difficidt.  Faith  has  nothing  to 
do  there.  I  vnll  imagine  a  person  who  denies  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good,  and  suppose  myself  to  reply  to  the  arguments  I 
should  bring  in  such  a  case. 
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Here  the  notes  end  abruptly,  and  the  mental  controversy  re- 
appears only  in  the  statement  of  a  few  results. 

The  Tirtues  of  a  baby  are  easily  learned  while  fondling  in  the  nurse's 
arms,  but  the  virtues  of  a  man  reauire  the  stem  cradling  of  affliction. 

I  think  no  sin  can  make  an  indelible  mark  on  the  primitive  Monad— 
so  to  saj — ^what  I  call  the  soul.  I  take  it  the  atoms  of  matter  never 
change,  though  they  take  the  forms  of  gas,  fluid,  and  solid,  though  they 
are  in  the  form  of  a  crystal,  vegetable,  or  animal.  So  I  think  sin 
makes  little  mark  on  the  soul ;  for,  1,  much  of  it  is  to  be  referred  to 
causes  exterior  even  to  the  physical  man ;  and  2,  much  to  the  man*8 
organization.  I  think  -ffi^  of  sin  are  thus  explicable — ^the  result  of  the 
man's  limitation— A,  the  result  of  his  circumstances ;  B,  of  his  organi- 
zation. Now,  I  am  sure  that  sin,  the  result  of  A  or  B,  can  make  no 
permanent  mark  on  the  soul.  God  will  not  damn  a  man  because  his 
mther  had  had  neighbourg,  nor  because  the  man  was  bom  with  a  bad 
hwid,  more  than  with  a  lame  leg.  Now,  I  think  many  struggle  with  both 
A  and  B,  and  apparentbr  make  no  progress,  who  will  yet  rise  in  the  next 
life  far  above  most  of  us.  They  may  make  a  great  inward  progren^ 
but  from  defective  organization  or  circumstances  it  shall  not  appear. 

Men  complain  of  wild  beasts  in  the  forests,  of  monsters  in  the  sea, 
of  toads  and  snakes,  vipers,  and  many  a  loathsome  thing,  hideous  to 
our  imperfect  eye.  How  little  do  we  know !  a  world  without  an  alli- 
gator or  a  rattlesnake,  a  hysena  or  a  shark,  would  doubtless  be  a  very 
imperfect  world.  ♦ 

Theologians  often  talk  m]rthologically  about  sin,  as  if  there  was 
something  mysterious  in  its  origin,  its  course,  its  process,  its  result,  and 
final  end.  They  tell  us  that  as  it  is  a  transgression  a^inst  the  infinite 
God,  so  it  is  an  infinite  evil,  meaning  an  absolute  evil,  demanding  an 
eternal  punishment.  To  this  scholastic  folly  it  is  enough  to  reply,  that 
if  sin  be  for  this  reason  an  absolute  evil,  then  the  smallest  suffering 
coming  from  an  infinite  God  is  an  infinite  suffering,  and  cancels  the  sin. 

That  is,  what  the  finite  can  do,  and  what  it  can  suflfer,  must 
be  of  the  same  magnitude.  You  must  rate  both  as  infinite,  or 
neither. 

I  am  pained  by  every  evil  thing  I  do.  In  the  next  life  I  hope  to 
suffer  till  I  learn  the  mastery  of  myself,  and  keep  the  conditions  of  my 
higher  life.  Through  the  Eed  Sea  of  pain  I  will  march  to  the  Promised 
L^d,  the  divine  ideal  guiding  from  before,  the  Egyptian  actual  urging 
from  behind.* 

This  letter  to  Hon.  James  Q.  Bimey  gives  a  dear  and  compact 
statement  of  his  belief  concerning  punishment : — 

Boston,  8zd  Cot.,  1852. 
Deab  Sib, — ^I  have  been  so  busy  in  removing  from  summer  to  winter 
quarters  that  I  have  had  no  time  to  reply  to  your  note  imtil  this 

*  Sennons  oC  Theism,  pp.  861-62.  8«e  the  eermoDB  on  the  "  Bconomy  of  Vdk^ 
and  the  "  Boooomy  of  MonJ  Brror,"  Usr.  his  oompleted  yiews  on  the  subject  of  Sin. 
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matnent.  It  seems  to  me  tiifit  we  should  not  use  ihewordjMMitft  stall 
in  reference  to  the  action  of  God.  The  onlj  punishment  that  we  know 
is  this — the  arhUrary  infliction  of  pain  from  without  Usuallj  it  is  ac- 
companied with  ill-wfll  and  a  desire  of  rengeance,  but  sometimes  with 
kindly  feelings  and  a  desire  to  hurt  for  the  sake  of  healing.  Now,  theo- 
logical books  commonlj  represent  God  as  punishing  men  in  this  or  the 
future  life  with  ill-will  and  a  desire  for  yengeance.  **  HeD  "  is  for 
God's  sake ;  damnation  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  damned,  onlj  to  the 
damner.  Well,  all  of  that  language  is  unphilosophical,  and  ought  to  be 
blotted  out  of  all  decent  speech,  it  seems  to  me.  The  trouble  I  belieye 
is  this — men  do  not  believe  that  God  is  infinite,  but  finite  and  imper- 
fect, and  therefore  thej  attribute  such  motives  and  such  actions  to  Him. 
If  jou  start  with  the  idea  of  God  as  infinite,  possessing  all  the  attri- 
butes of  a  perfect  and  complete  being,  perfectiv  powerful,  wise,  just, 
loving,  and  holy  (u  6.,  self-faithful),  then  the  difficulty  is  all  over ;  for 
Gk>d  must  have  created  men  from  a  perfect  motive,  for  a  perfect  end,  as 
a  perfect  means  for  the  attainment  of  that  end,  and  so  the  attainment 
of  the  ultimate  end  of  God's  design  cannot  fail. 

Now,  the  infinite  God  must  desire  the  ultimate  wel&re  of  each  of 
His  creatures,  must  have  means  for  bringing  it  about — means  that  are 
adeqixate  to  the  purpose.  I  know  very  little  what  these  means  are ;  but 
this  is  plain,  that  all  which  a  man  suffers  by  the  providence  of  G^ 
must  be  for  the  good  of  the  sufferer.  It  is  aosurd  to  suppose  that  the 
infinite  God  will  allow  anyone  to  be  miserable  forever  in  consequence 
of  the  grossest  and  the  worst  of  *'  sins  *'  here ;  for  the  sins  are  ofben  as 
much  involuntary  as  the  stumbling  of  the  child  in  learning  to  go  alone. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  suffering  of  men — and  in  such  a  town  as 
this  I  see  enough  of  it — ^is  in  the  end  to  work  out  a  good  result,  not 
only  for  the  race,  but  for  the  individual  sufferer.  Indeed,  it  must  be  so 
if  God  be  infinite,  and  his  work  perfect  for  His  purpose.  I  never 
speak  of  future  punishment,  but  oi  future  progreee^  by  the  justice  and 
tne  mercy  and  the  love  of  God. 

Eespectfully  and  truly  yours,  Ac. 

When  I  see  the  suffering  of  animals,  the  father-alligator  eating  up 
his  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  mother-alligator  seeking  to  keep  them 
from  his  jaws ;  when  I  see  the  sparrow  falling  at  a  dandy's  shot,  I 
know  that  these  things  have  been  provided  lor  by  the  God  of  the 
alligator  and  the  sparrow,  and  that  the  universe  is  lodged  as  collateral 
security  to  insure  bliss  to  every  sparrow  that  foils.* 

Thus,  instead  of  fashioning  with  great  labour  a, theory  that 
shall  seem  to  account  for  all  the  facts,  while  in  reality  it  shall 
fail  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil  whence  all  the  fects  have 
flowed,  he  overcame  doubt  with  this  happy  temper  of  his  whole 
mind,  a  humane  and  tender  optimism,  which  strove  to  embrace 
all  the  fisbcts  with  something  like  the  Divine  impartiality. 

The  subject  of  the  following  letter  gives  it  a  place  here, 
though  it  is  of  a  later  date  by  twenty  yeara.  It  was  addressed 
•  SpeoolatiTe  Theism,  p.  176. 
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to  Bev.  James  F.  Clarke,  who  had  preached  a  sermon  about  him 
while  he  was  sick  at  Rome,  1859-60,  in  which  he  made  the 
criticism  upon  Mr.  Parker's  preaching,  that  it  did  not  sufficiently 
magnify  the  fact  of  sin.  Whoever  has  a  great  deal  of  natural 
piety  for  sin,  is  advised  to  pass  this  communication  by : — 

Many  thanks  for  standing  in  my  pulpit  and  preaching  about  me 
and  mine ;  all  the  more  thanks  for  the  criticisms.  Of  course  I  don't 
agree  with  your  criticisms — ^if  I  had  I  should  not  have  given  you 
occasion  to  make  them. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  a  word  about  sin.  It  is  a  theological  word,  and  is  commonly 
pronounced  ngsin-n-n-n !  But  I  think  the  thing  which  ministers 
mean  by  nflf«t»-n-w-n  has  no  more  existence  than  phlogiston,  which  was 
once  adopted  to  explain  combustion.  I  find  sins,  i.e.,  conscious  vioUuiofis 
of  ntUural  right,  but  no  sin,  i.e.  no  conscious  and  intentional  preference 
of  wrong  (as  such)  to  right  (as  such);  no  condition  ol  •*  enmity 
against  (>od.*'  I  seldom  use  the  word  sin — ^it  is  damaged  phraseology, 
tainted  by  contact  with  infamous  notions  of  man  and  G-od.  I  have 
some  sermons  of  sin  and  of  sins^  which  I  may  live  long  enough  to 
prepare  for  printing,  but  also  may  not. 

Deacon  Wryface,  of  the  Hellfire  Church,  says,  "  Oh,  I  am  a  sreat 
sinner ;  I  am  one  mass  of  sin  all  over ;  the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the 
whole  heart  faint.  In  me  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing.  There  is 
no  health  in  me.'*  "  Well,"  you  say  to  him,  "  for  once,  Deacon,  I 
think  you  pretty  near  right;  but  you  are  not  yet  quite  so  bad  as 
you  talk." 

"  "Why — what  have  you  got  against  me — ^what  do  you  know  against 
my  character  ?  "  says  the  Hellfire  Church  deacon. 

"  If  you  want  a  bill  of  particulars,  here  goes,"  say  you ;  "just 
answer  as  I  call  them  off. 

« 1.  You  will  lie !"    "  'Tain't  truer 

•*  2.  You  cheat  in  your  trade,  and  lately  wronged  Widow  Crosby  out 
of  her  house  and  land  P  "    "  That's  a  lie — I  never  cheat !  " 
'    '*3.  You  get  druifk — on  other  men's  wine — and  were  boosy  only 
day  before  yesterday,  and  had  to  be  helped  up-stairs."    '*  That's  a 
slimder." 

*'  4.  You  are  inhuman,  and  have  got  ships  in  the  Coolie  trade,  and  X 
think  in  the  African  slave-trade  besides  ?"  **  Well — there's  no  wrong 
in  that— the  niggers  are  the  descendants  of  Ham,  of  whom  Gbd  said, 
*  Cursed  be  Canaan.'  I  do  this  to  bring  the  benighted  heathen  under 
Christian  influences." 

'*  5.  You  are  avaricious,  and  dodge  all  the  charities.  Yoii  put  your 
name  at  the  head  of  subscriptions  to  decoy  others,  and  then  never  pay 
up."    ** That's  a  He!" 

"  6.  You  are  a  consummate  hypocrite,  pretending  to  all  the  virtues 
of  huraanitv,  while  you  practise  only  the  vices."    "  It  is  all  a  lie." 

"  Well  then,"  say  you,  "  what  are  the  special  sins  you  do  com- 
mit ?  " 

''  Oh,  there  ain't  any.  I  hain't  got  a  bad  habit  in  the  world— no^ 
not  one!" 
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^  Then  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  just  now  that  you  were  sack 
a  sinner  P" 

"  Oh,  I  referred  to  my  natur^  t  it  is  all  »t^«n-n-n-«." 

That  is  the  short  of  it — ^all  men  are  created  eqaal  in  ng9in^n^n^n* 
Dr.  Channin^  was  as   great  a  sinner — in  the  theological  sense — as 

:  it  IS  his  fallen  nature — his  will  can  never  clean  him  from 

that  o-d-i-o-u-s  galL 

Oh,  James,  I  think  the  Christian  (I)  doctrine  of  sin  is  the  Devil's 
own,  and  I  hate  it — ^hate  it  utterly.  Orthodox  scholars  say,  "  in  the 
heathen  classics  you  find  no  consciousness  of  sin."  It  is  very  true-~ 
God  be  thanked  for  it !  They  were  conscious  of  wrath,  of  cruelty, 
avarice,  drunkenness,  lust,  sloth,  cowardice,  and  other  actual  vices, 
and  struggled,  and  got  rid  of  the  deformities,  but  they  were  not 
conscious  of  *' enmity  against  Gt>d,*'  and  did  not  sit  down  and 
whine  and  groan  about  non-existent  evil.  I  have  done  vrrong 
things  enoush  in  my  life,  and  do  them  now;  I  miss  the  mark 
(afAftfrayw),  draw  bow  and  try  again.  But  I  am  not  conscious  of 
batine;  God,  or  man,  or  right,  or  love,  and  I  know  there  is  much 
"  health  in  me ;"  and  in  "  my  body,"  even  now,  when  it  is  reaUy  not 
worth  much,  there  dwelleth  many  a  "good  thing,"  spite  of  consump- 
tion and  St.  Paul. 

Here  at  Borne  you  see  the  odds  between  the  old  classic  conception 
of  man,  and  the  modem  Christian  (!)  conception.  The  heathen  men 
and  their  gods,  &c.,  are  represented  as  stout  able-bodied  fellows,  who 
did  their  work  manfully,  ate  their  dinners,  married  their  wives,  and 
begat  sons  and  daughters  with  thankfulness  of  heart.  But  the  statues 
and  paintings  of  the  Christian  heroes  hang  their  heads,  and  wring 
their  hands,  and  draw  down  the  comers  of  their  mouth,  and  go  with- 
out their  breakfast ;  they  don't  sleep  well  o'  nights,  they  make  **  a 
covenant  with  their  eyes  not  to  look  upon  a  maid,"  and  are  always 
making  a  fuss  about  their  s-o-u-1.  I  would  rather  have  a  ^ood,  plump, 
hearty  heathen,  like  Aristotle,  or  Demosthenes,  or  Fabius  Maximus 
than  all  the  saints  from  Peter,  James,  and  John  (^oxoSwrif  vtvAo*  Jmi) 
down  to  the  last  one  manufactured  by  the  Boman  Church— -I  mean  as 
those  creatures  are  represented  in  art ;  for  the  actual  men  I  have  a 
reasonable  respect — tney  had  some  spunk  in  them,  while  the  statues 
even  of  Paul  represent  him  '^  as  mean  as  a  ^aUer  dog."  But  let 
ngein-n^-n  go — I  will  turn  to  something  else. 

This  letter  indicates  how  a  portion  of  the  autumn  of  1889 
was  spent. 

TO  WM.   SILSBEE. 

Wwtfield,  October  15. 
Here  we  are ;  I  say  we,  meaning  George  Bipley,  Henry  Lee,  jun., 
and  myself,  on  a  pedestrian  expedition  of  great  extent  and  most  un- 
certain duration,  but  here  at  all  events,  and  obliged,  since  we  have 
perishable  bodies,  to  lay  by,  on  account  of  a  violent  rain  which  has 
1  day,  i     ' .     ,    nr^  ,  -  . 


continued  all  night  and  all  day,  and  threatens  to  be  perpetual.  Doleful 
it  is,  with  the  scent  of  the  bar-room  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  patterine;  of  rain,  the  jingling  of  crockery,  the  neighing  of  horses, 
and  the  cackling  and  crowing  of  little  hens  and  cocks,  xet  withal  it 
ia  not  dismal,  for  we  have  right  fair  weather  within  ourselves^  and  I 
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little  just  now,  this  blessed  rainy  day,  read  throngb  Sterne's  **  Senti- 
mental Journey''  and  "Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,"  not  to  mention 
the  fibs  we  have  told  one  another  this  morning. 

I  wish  to  know  if  you  have  read  Bipley  on  the  '^Latest  Form  of 
Infidelity,"  and  what  you  think  thereor.  To  me  it  seems  excellent, 
both  in  design  and  execution — equally  fine  in  manner,  matter,  and 
spirit.  The  Professor  may  well  thank  Heaven  that  he  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  Christian  man  and  not  the  clutches  of  a  Philistine.  Some 
men  would  have  treated  him  as  the  giant  charitably  designed  to  treat 
Jack — ^would  have  broken  every  bone  in  his  body.  But,  after  all,  the 
Professor  is  not  to  be  despised  nor  abused.  He  has  done  a  good  work, 
so  let  him  be  honoured  for  that ;  for  there  are  few  scholars  who  have 
done  one  good  work. 

Our  party,  hoping  for  a  pleasant  expedition,  design  to  spend  this 
and  the  next  week  in  roamine  about  among  the  lulls  of  Berkshire 
county ;  we  should  have  much  pleasure  if  you  were  with  us.  It 
grieves  me  to  think  how  much  we  are  separated,  when  we  of  old  time 
were  so  strictly  conjoined.  Pray  write  me  of  your  plans,  and  tell 
where  you  may  expect  to  be  the  next  few  months.  Give  my  best  and 
most  affectionate  regards  to  Charlotte,  and  the  little  unshod  Carmelite 
who  blesses  your  arms  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  I  fear. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

September  15, 1840. 

Dr.  Walker's  discourse  before  the  Alumni  was  exceedinglv  good, 
and  so  far  from  ^'prohibiting  the  banns  between  Beligion  and  Philo- 
sophy," he  said  matters  had  gone  so  fsir  between  the  two  parties 
already,  that  the  affair  could  not  be  winked  out  of  sight  (by  the  old 
folks)  ;  it  could  not  be  hushed  up  in  the  family,  nor  was  it  safe  at  this 
stage  of  the  progress  to  call  Philosophy  by  a  bad  name  and  then  let 
him  go.  He  recommended  immediate  union,  as  soon  as  the  priest 
could  be  got  ready. 

Now  i  suppose  the  parties,  for  both  BeUgion  and  Philosophy  were 
in  the  church,  took  the  hint,  and  went  off  to  Providence  or  New  York, 
and  were  made  man  and  wife  with  all  convenient  despatch ;  for  not  a 
word  has  been  heard  from  either  of  them  since.  I  suppose  they  are 
now  making  a  nuptial  tour  through  the  States ;  for  I  hear  of '' ferments" 
and  "  excitements  "  in  other  pfui»,  which  make  me  suspect  the  couple 
are  still  active.  If  they  do  not  return  to  New  England  for  some  years 
I  trust  they  will  come  back  with  their  arms  fuU  of  giant  babies,  who 
shall  build  up  the  shaken  walls  of  the  church,  and  me  school,  and  so 
revise  the  work  of  both  parents. 

TO   HISS  E.   P.   PEABODT, 

Deoember  18, 1840 
I  love  to  lie  a  bright  day  in  June,  under  a  tree,  while  the  growing 
leaves  produce  new  modifications  of  beaubr  in  shadows  on  the  grass 
each  moment,  to  look  up  to  the  rich  clouds  and  half  think,  half 
dream  about  the  manner  in  which  the  Infinite  created  the  Finite.  But 
when  I  get  upon  my  feet,  it  all  becomes  a  dream  again.  The  idea  of 
something  created  out  of  nothing  is  an  absurdity.  God  created  the 
world — out  of  Himtdf,  so  He  is  still  in  it,  creating  every  day; — ^not  only 
worketh  Utkerto  but  now  likewise*    Creation  in  its  essence  may  not  be 
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a  profitable  subject  of  contemplation,  but  some  of  the  aspects  of  it  are 
innnitely  touching  I  think.  At  different  stages  of  life  I  haye  been 
amazed  at  the  power  and  the  wisdom  that  are  inTolyed  in  the  creatiTe 
act.  But  of  later  years,  as  I  look  more  through  the  sur&ces  of  things, 
or  at  least  try  to  do  so,  it  is  the  beauty  and  l^tn^-kindneu  of  God  that 
strikes  me  most.  I  think  with  jou  that  we  can  apprehend  the  creatire 
moment  through  love,  and  through  that  alone.  It  is  this  that  solves 
all  the  mystery ;  it  cares  little  for  the  details  of  the  work,  but  tells  us 
at  once — "  Out  of  the  depths  of  infinite  love  GU)d  drew  forth  the 
world.  Oh,  mortal,  whoever  thou  art,  thank  Gt>d  that  thou  art  bom ; 
and  take  courage,  for  thou  also  art  a  child  of  infinite  love,  and  all  of 
thy  past  is  working  on  thy  behalf.  So  fear  not ;  what  though  you  weep 
a  Uttle  while  you  scatter  the  seed,  and  the  cold  rain  of  spring  drenches 
and  chills  you,  from  this  very  field  yon  shall  fill  your  bosom  with 
sheaves  of  satisfaction." 

To  me  this  thought,  this  feeling  is  enough  to  wipe  the  tear  from  my 
eye  at  any  time.  It  is  infinite  counsel,  and  infinite  comfort.  It 
has  been  adequate  for  all  the  trials  I  have  yet  found,  and  I 
trust  it  ''will  keep  me"  till  the  world  ends.  I  often  wish  I  could 
impart  this  same  feeling  to  others.  But  the  attempts  always  remind 
me  of  the  truth  in  Plato,  "  It  of  all  things  is  the  most  difficult  to  find 
out  God,  and  impossible  to  communicate  Him  to  others."  Yet  it  has 
come  to  me  with  little  conscious  difficulty.  I  sometimes  try — ^yes,  it  is 
the  obiect  of  my  preaching — ^to  lead  all  to  this  same  "  watch-tower  in  the 
skies ;  but  they  tell  me,  "  Look  at  the  evil,  the  wretchedness,  the  sin  rf 
the  world  —  the  wrongs  that  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes," 
as  if  I  could  not  not  see  them  all,  and  feel  some  of  them.  1  wish  you 
would  tell  me,  my  dear  Elizabeth,  some  better  method  of  doing  this. 
Ton  are  the  all-sympathizer,  and  must  know  how  ix)  do  this  kindly 
office  also. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

8»liiirday  I^^. 

My  TBBT  DEAB  Eiiz. — ^I  dcploTcd   more  than  you  could  the  sad 

interruption  to  our  talk — I  am  glad  always  to  see  Mr. .    I  respect 

him  much,  though  he  bored  me  a  little  then.  I  got  some  hints  m)m 
him  which  will  be  useful,  I  think.  The  evil  was  he  came  when  I  wanted 
two  things,  repose  and  Elizabeth.  He  disturbed  both.  I  should  have 
come  into  your  house,  Monday,  but  I  did  not  get  into  town  till  four 
o'clock,  had  many  errands  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  came  under  your 
window  with  Alcott,  and  saw  the  back  of  your  head  at  the  window, 
and  was  besides  obliged  to  go  home  at  eight,  for  then  the  carry-all  and 
Aunt  Lucy  came  in.  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  leave  or  forsake  you.  I 
should  not  commit  the  unusual  sin  of  writing  a  sermon  Saturday  night. 
But  Monday  morning  I  went  in  quest  of  a  cow ;  so  there  was  no 
sermon.  It  would  not  come  into  shape  on  Saturday  morning,  but  now 
it  is  fortunately  all  done,  but  is  shockingly  poor.  It  lacks  unity, 
strength,  and  height  and  depth,  and  all  dimensions. 

Your  journal  pleases  me  amazingly.  It  is  parsemh  with  beautiful 
thoughts,  though  I  had  rather  tell  this  to  some  other  than  to  you.  But 
you  criticise  yourself  with  dreadful  sharpness.  If  I  had  only  my  own 
merit,  and  aU  your  self-condemning  modesty,  I  should  expire  at  once 
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&I  imiFersal  bankraptcy.  Nobody  would  trnsf;  me  for  a  shoe-tie.  But 
it  is  fortunate  that  such  supercelestial  self-distrust  should  be  bahmced 
as  it  is.    I  need  not  tell  you  how, 

I  don't  agree  with  you  on  the  question  of  the  Besurrection.  The 
Berkeleyan  hypothesis  solves  it  quite  as  little  as  the  ffartleian,  I  think. 
That  God  should  suspend,  violate  and  contradict  the  laws  He  has  made 
for  no  purpose  at  all,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  nothing,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive;  the  contradictory  accounts  puzzle  me.  Christ 
comes  trough  ike  door  that  is  shut,  vanishes  like  a  ghost^  walks  with  the 
disciples  to  Emmaus,  and  in  spite  of  the  wounds  in  his  hands  and  feet, 
they  do  not  know  him,  until  he  breaks  the  bread.  All  these  and  many 
more  are  puzzling  circumstances  to  me. 

But  the  matter  itself  is  of  small  moment.  I  am  certain  of  my  own 
immortality.  That  is  enough.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Jesus  Christ 
wrought  miracles — ^though  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  he  turned  water 
into  wine  or  fed  five  thousand  with  a  few  loaves.  But  these  things 
never  trouble  me.  The  purple  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
are  but  the  proper  accompaniments  of  the  all  of  light.  Still  I  do  not 
look  upon  them  as  the  sun,  and  when  I  think  of  him  at  mid-day  the 
clouds  with  all  their  purple  are  but  an  insulting  thought.  I  regard  the 
stories  of  impossible  miracles  as  the  refractions  of  his  light  in  the 
gross  atmosphere  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  minds. 

FROM  THE  JOURNAL. 

Bebby  Stbeet  CoiTFEBEKOE,  1840. — Last  week  in  May  attended  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Unitarians.  The  following  proposition  was  dis* 
cussed :  '*  Ou^t  differences  of  opinion  on  the  value  and  authority  of 
miracles  to  exclude  men  from  Christian  fellowship  and  sympathy  with 
one  another  ?  "  This  is  the  substance.  L— -  says  it  smacks  of  the 
12th  century  to  debifce  such  a  question.  I  was  not  a  little  horrified  to 
think  a  doubt  could  be  raised ;  out  men  went  so  far  as  to  ask  if  it  were 
proper  to  exchange  with  one  another,  if  th^  differed  on  this  (question. 
This  is  the  19th  century !  This  is  Boston !  This  among  the  TJmtarians ! 
Some  good  speeches  were  made  by  Eipley,  Stetson,  and  Hedge,  quite 
to  the  advantage  of  the  New  School,  but  the  fundamental  (questions 
were  not  touched.  I  wished  to  disenchant  men  of  their  delusions,  but 
could  not.  I  said  nothing.  However,  they  all  parted  in  peace,  and 
with  this  conclusion,  that  though  there  were  differences  of  opinion, 
there  was  yet  no  cause  for  withholding  Christian  svmpathy — a  result 
they  might  as  well  have  brought  with  them  as  gathered  from  such  a 
discussion.  For  mv  own  part,  I  intend,  in  the  coming  year,  to  let  out 
all  the  force  of  Transcendentalism  that  is  in  me.  Come  what  will 
come,  I  will  let  off  the  Truth  fast  as  it  comes. 

June. — I  look  upon  my  office  as  giving  me  an  opportunity  twice  a 
week  of  addressing  men  on  their  dearest  interests.  The  creed  of  the 
Church  I  have  nothing  to  do  with.  I  wish  to  make  men  more  moral 
and  more  religious.  If  they  think  as  I  do,  very  well ;  if  they  do  not, 
very  well  also.  The  rites  of  the  Church  do  not  disturb  me  much. 
Baptism  I  like — ^it  means  something.  The  Lord's  Supper  I  don't  like, 
as  it  is  now  administered.  It  is  a  heathenish  rite,  and  means  very 
little,  I  think.    Cast  away  the  elements.    Let  all  who  will  come  into  a 
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parlour  and  have  a  social  religious  meeting ;  eat  bread  and  wine»  if  70a 
like,  or  curds  and  cream  and  baked  apples,  if  you  will ;  and  have  a 
conversation,  free  and  cheerful,  on  moral  questions,  or  simply  personal 
good  feelins^  and  prayers.     Only  let  all  be  rational  and  real. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  as  my  Christian 
fellows  do.  I  know  there  are  not  ten  churches  in  New  England  where 
I  could  be  admitted,  if  moral  as  James  and  pious  as  Christ. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Parker  appeared  in  the  discussion  which 
was  opened,  in  1839,  by  Professor  Norton,  in  his  discourse 
entitled  "The  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity."  Mr.  Ripley  under- 
took a  reply,  in  which  he  ably  controverted  Mr.  Norton's  view 
of  the  value  of  miracles  as  the  exclusive  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  corrected  the  Professor's  bad  translations  fix>m  De 
Wette.  It  was  a  just  vindication  of  German  theologians^  and 
of  liberal  thinking,  from  official  imputations  of  infidelity.  Pro- 
fessor Norton  reiterated  his  statements  in  a  rejoinder.  Then 
Mr.  Bipley,  in  two  letters — ^the  firsts  an  admirable  development 
of  Spinoza's  metaphysics,  the  second  a  full  defenoe  of  Schleier- 
macher  and  De  Wette,  betrayed  his  own  philosophical  culture 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  in  thus  closing 
his  share  in  the  controversy,  gave  it  dignity  and  value.  An 
anonymous  pamphlet  appeared  about  the  same  time.  Mr.  Parker's 
contribution  immediately  followed,  being  a  pamphlet  entitled 
<<  The  Previous  Question  between  Mr.  Andrews  Norton  and  his 
Alumni  moved  and  handled,  in  a  Letter  to  all  those  Gentlemen* 
By  Levi  Blodgett"  It  is  an  excellent  statement  of  his  own 
belief  at  the  time;  and  it  ai^es  the  necessity  of  putting 
the  evidence  for  Christianity  upon  an  immutable  spiritual 
foundation. 

June  21. — S  had  some  good  things  to  say  in  comparing  Hato 
with  Jesus,  though  I  think  she  assigned  him  too  high  a  place  relative 
to  Jesus  Christ — a  fault  very  few  Christians  commit.  We  should 
always  remember  the  different  culture  of  the  two,  the  differing  atmo* 
spheres  the^  breathed ;  and  still  more,  that  one  lived  eighty,  the  other 
less  than  thirty-five  years.  One  realised  his  idea,  the  other  was  **  soon 
cut  off."  Take  those  three  great  ideas  of  each,  Man,  GxkI,  and  their 
relation,  and,  though  Plato  were  godlike,  Jesus  is  divine. 

May,  1840.— Had  a  long  talk  with .  She  doubts  the  infalli- 
bility of  conscience,  under  any  circumstances — seems  phrenologically 
inclined—- denies  the  will  of  man.  I  could  shed  no  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  all.  She  took  the  ground  of  Owen,  that  everything  is  forecast 
m  the  mental  or  physical  structure  of  the  man.  She  will  have  a  motive 
for  all  things,  and  makes  action  the  result  of  the  balance  of  forces  in* 
dining  this  way  or  that.    She  will  outgrow  this.    It  can  only  be  liveQ 
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down.  I  have  passed  through  the  same  stage,  and  regard  it  as  I  do  the 
chicken-pox — something  that  mnst  come,  and  which  we  are  glad  is  well 
oyer,  hut  which  confines  few  persons  for  any  length  of  time. 

May,  1840. — ^How  my  own  thought  troubles  me  I  I  haye  a  work  to 
do,  and  how  am  I  straightened  till  it  be  accomplished  P  I  must  write 
an  Introduction  to  the^ew  Testament — ^must  show  what  Cbristianitj 
is,  its  uniyersal  and  its  distinctiye  part.  I  must  write  a  Philosophy  of 
Man,  and  show  the  foundation  of  religion  in  him.  In  my  days  of  lei- 
sure^ when  I  am  not  hard  at  work— on  a  beautiful  Sabbath,  for  instance, 
or  in  a  moony  night,  or  one  filled  with  stars,  when  I  walk  out,  this 
burthen  presses  me  heayily.  I  must  do  or  die.  I  sit  down  to  hard  work, 
and  then  only  do  I  feel  free  from  this  tormenting  spirit ;  at  other  times 
I  am  consumed  by  self-reproach  for  the  nothings  1  haye  accomplished, 
for  the  nothing  I  haye  undertaken.  My  heart  beats  audibly,  so  that  my 
hand  quiyers.  Hard  work  only  relieyes  me  for  the  time  it  lasts.  But 
I  must  do  much  hard  work  before  I  can  approach  the  Introduction.  This 
I  am  now  preparing  for.  Still  harder  work  must  be  done  before  the  Phi- 
hsophf  can  come  forth,  and  much  more  before  the  crown  of  Thtdogy  can 
be  put  on  the  work.  Here  is  work  for  digging,  for  flying,  and  for  rest- 
bg,  still  yielding  to  the  currents  of  uniyeroal  heing  that  set  through  a 
soul  that  is  pure. 

June  22.— Saw ^  who,  though  sick,  is  strong  at  his  clear  heart. 

I  suppose  his  day  and  work  are  oyer,  so  that  his  death  would  be  simply 
a  domestic  affair.  Oh,  that  I  may  liye  like  Dr.  Channing  and  G5the 
in  this  respect,  and  work  on  to  the  end,  with  spirits  omy  mounting 
higher. 

Heard  of  a  sermon  on  the  New  Idolatry,  which,  if  I  understand  the 
extracts  rightly,  is  excessiye  trust  in  the  soul.  Now,  if  this  is  the  most 
dangerous  idolatry  in  New  Ebgland,  I  am  glad.  I  fiincy  there  are  yery 
few  led  away  by  a  £edse  philosophy.  But  all  the  clergy  are  out  upon 
some  half-dozen  transcendentalists  as  if  they  were  to  set  the  world  on 
fire.  Haye  not  the  der^  always,  from  the  time  of  Constantino,  pre* 
ferred  the  chiyalrous  office  of  fighting  a  few  persons  who  break  the 
trammels  of  the  Church,  to  attacking  robust  sins  that  lead  off  many 
men  and  women  ?  And  is  not  the  present  position  of  the  conseryatiye 
clergy  a  case  in  point  9 

Write  a  sermon  on  Idolatry.  Show  that  there  is  as  much  now  as 
eyer.  Idols  change  names.  No  worship  now  of  Pluto,  Neptune,  Yenus, 
&e.  But  show  the  essence  of  idolatry,  yiz.,  the  loye  of  something,  not 
Ood — ^more  than  God, 

The  common  forms  of  it — ^loye  of  money,  of  show,  Ac.  These  are 
among  the  wicked.  But  among  the  pious,  two  things  usurp  the  place 
of  God :  1.  The  Bible ;  2.  Jesus  Christ.  Show  how,  by  snowing  the 
common  notions.    And  talk  with  Dr.  Francis  about  it. 

Sept.  23. — ^Went  to  Boston  to  attend  the  Non-Besistant  Conyention. 
Don't  agree  with  them  entirely,  but  like  their  spirit  and  upward  ten- 
dency. Like  not  their  formula  of  ''  No  Human  Gt)yemment."  Think 
circumstances  render  it  needful  sometimes  to  take  life.  If  a  man  attack 
me,  it  is.  optional  on  my  part  to  suffer  or  resist ;  but  should  he  attack 
my  wife,  with  the  worst  of  purposes,  why  should  I  suffer  the  widced  to 
destroy  the  righteous,  when  I  could  saye  her  by  letting  out  his  life  P 
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I  should  deprecate  the  issue  being  tendered,  but  if  it  were  tendered,  I 
baye  little  doubt  which  course  would  be  revealed  to  me  as  the  true 
one. 

Chabdoit  St.  CoiirTEKTioK.  L —  doubts  the  Conyention,  fears  bad 
use  wiU  be  made  of  truth.  Noui  verrons.  Thinks  Quincj  sincere^ 
disinterested,  good.    L is  a  beautiful  souL 

Dr.  C.  also  doubts  the  propriety  thereof,  since  it  looks  like  seeUng  agi- 
tation, and  fearsthe  opinion  of  Garrison,  Quincy,  and  Maria  W.  Chapman. 
Here  a^in  we  shall  see.  I  hare  my  own  doctrines,  and  shall  support 
them,  think  the  Convention  as  it  may.  I  look  on  the  Church  as  a  body 
of  men  and  women  getting  together  for  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
on  the  minister  as  a  moral  and  religious  teacher,  and  on  Sunday  as  a  day 
set  apart  from  work  and  common  secular  Tocations.  All  of  them,  are 
human  institutions.  But  each  raluable — ^I  would  almost  say  invaluable. 

Nov.  17,  1840.— Attended  the  "Sabbath  Ministry  and  Church 
Convention,"  of  which  I  shall  say  nothing,  for  an  account  thereof 
will  be  published  in  due  time.  1  will  only  say  that  aU  my  friends 
after  the  flesh,  and  some  of  my  friends  after  the  spirit,  regretted  that 
I  had  any  agency  in  calling  the  Convention. 

Dec.  6, 1840.— Work  for  next  week. 

1.  Write  a  Sermon  on  Evil— its  power  in  the  world  and  use. 

2.  Finish  JEschylus.  ^^'* 

8.  Finish  all  the  "  little  reading  "  on  hand — ^to  wit^  Ozanam  on 
Dante — the  Journals,  &c. 

4.  Bead  all  I  can  find  about  ^schylus. 

5.  Go  to  Boston  once  and  see  Dr.  Channine. 

I  have  solicited  an  exchange  repeatedly  with ,  could  not  set  it ; 

with y  and .    To  ask  either  of  these  men  again  would  be  a 

dereliction  from  Christian  self-respect.  So  let  them  pass.  I  feel  no 
ill-will  towards  any  of  them.  1  will  try soon,  for  the  experi- 
ment's sake,  and  so  with  others.  Their  answer  decides  my  course  for 
the  future.  Let  us  see!  I  should  laugh  outright  to  catch  myself 
weeping,  because  the  Boston  clergy  would  not  exchange  with  me  I 

These  are  brave  words,  but  a  soft  heart  penned  th^m,  and 
infected  the  page  with  its  own  self-distrust. 

Last  Leaf. — It  is  the  last  day  of  1840,  and  t  finish  this  book. .  To- 
day I  finish  Sophocles,  with  the  Trachini»,  which  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
its  author,  though  the  passage  on  the  power  of  love  is  "  haughty, 
beautiful,  and  high."  I  love  and  honour  this  poet.  ^  What  a  portrait 
of  a  heroine  he  gives  you  in  Antigone !  But  she  is  hard  as  marble, 
she  is  all  over  a  heroine.  She  will  not  mention  her  lover's  name  when 
she  dies — not  flinch  the  tithing  of  a  hair  from  circumstances,  and 
seems  to  say  to  them,  bind  the  actual  tight  as  you  will,  the  ideal  is 
winged  with  freedom. 

Ob,  Thou  Spirit  whom  no  name  can  measure  and  no  thought  contain ; 
Thou  to  whom  years  are  as  nothing,  and  who  art  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting— I  thank  Thee  that  my  life  still  lasts  from  year  to  year.    I 
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thank  Thee  that  my  cup  is  full  of  bleHsings.  But  I  would  bless  Thee 
still,  if  Thou  didst  fill  my  cup  with  grief,  and  turn  my  day  into  ni^ht. 
Yea,  0  God,  my  Father,  I  will  bless  Thee  for  whatever  Thou  shalt 
send.  I  know  it  is  all  very  good.  I  bless  Thee  that  Thou  art  still  very 
nigh  me,  that  Thou  speakest  to  my  heart  from  year  to  year.  Thou 
kindlest  my  faith  ;  Thou  quickenest  my  love ;  Thou  castest  down  my 
fear.  When  my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  Thou  wilt  take  me  up. 
Oh,  my  God,  bless  me  still  this  coming  year.  Be  not  afar  off.  May 
I  never  become  false  to  thy  gift.  Let  my  eye  be  open,  mv  heart  true 
and  warm,  my  faith  pure  and  heavenly.  May  reli^on  dwell  in  the 
inmost  sanctuary  of  my  heart.  Let  it  be  my  daily  life,  and  wherever 
the  years  shall  find  me,  may  I  do  my  duty,  without  fear,  and  so  live 
on— lying  low  in  thy  hand  and  blessed  by  thy  goodness.    Amen. 


L^ 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

The  <'  New  Sohoor*— "  The  Sonth-Boston  Sennon,  May  19, 1841— PiBomine  of  Uatlen 
pertaining  to  Religion**— De  Wette's  **  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testoment.** 

The  decade  oommencing  with  1830  was  a  memorable  period  in 
the  spiritual  history  of  the  liberal  men  of  Cambridge  and  Bostoa 
That  was  the  neighbourhood  where  everything  on  "  tiptoe  for 
the  American  strand "  first  planted  its  foot ;  it  still  is  early  to 
welcome  the  remotest  thought  from  many  provinces  of  human 
culture.  Here,  of  all  American  regions,  the  German  lan- 
guage was  first  received  gratefully  and  with  eagerness  for  the 
sake  of  its  new  literary  and  philosophic  forms.  Ingenuous 
youth  were  told  that  it  was  the  natural  language  of  infidelity 
and  spiritual  despair,  but  few  of  their  seniors  knew  enough  of  it 
to  misrepresent  it^  and  their  mental  tendency  was  distasteful  to 
the  new  thought  which  was  learning  to  wield  those  portentous 
adjectives,  '^ empirical''  and  '^ transcendental''  It  is  not  easy 
to  trace  to  any  special  cause  this  new  impulse  to  reconsider  the 
old  grounds  of  faith.  A  few  Unitarian  scholars,  tired  of  the 
English  commentators  and  divines,  invited  into  their  study 
the  best  thought  of  other  countries  ;  but  there  was  something 
else  besides  liberal  scholarship  at  the  bottom  of  this  instinctive 
combining  of  many  ardent  youth,  bent  upon  "  New  Views,"  and 
a  ''  New  Church."  Mr.  Emerson  had  just  begun  to  draw  from 
the  living  well  of  his  American  genius,  which  owed  as  little  to 
France  or  Germany  as  Concord  Biver  owes  to  femous  transat- 
lantic waters.  But  he  proclaimed  the  new  tendency,  and  gene- 
rously nourished  and  vindicated,  but  did  not  originate  it. 
Neither  did  Dr.  Channing,  though  his  preaching  implied  much, 
and  the  moral  fervour  of  his  protests  against  degrading  views  of 
God  and  human  nature  kindled  many  a  mind.     But  his  lack  of 
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iride  scholarship  indisposed  him  to  encourage  the  new  criticism, 
and  his  timidity  and  fastidious  dread  of  crudeness  kept  him 
back  firom  novel  speculations.  The  "  Old  School "  complained  that 
a  parcel  of  fools  were  rushing  in  where  augels  feared  to  tread. 
A  little  Hebrew,  with  Eueinoel  and  Rosenmiiller,  with  Tates  and 
Ward]aw,  and  the  sound  old  Unitarian  apologists,  with  Locke, 
and  Beid,  and  Stewart,  with  Butler,  Felej,  and  Watson,  no 
longer  appeased  these  young  Hyperions,  who  meant  to  travel  on 
the  **  high  a  priori  road.*' 

That  was,  indeed,  an  epoch  which  brought  sensitive  and 
aspiring  minds  at  once  so  dose  to  the  great  names,  which,  if 
mentioned,  would  present  a  series  of  Europe's  choicest  moments 
for  a  hundred  years.  Imagine  a  troop  of  New-England  boys, 
fresh  from  "  up-country  "  scenes,  as  they  plod  along  some  widen, 
ing  valley,  and  come  suddenly  upon  a  line  of  beach,  where  for 
the  first  time  their  feet,  that  bring  down  meadow  scents  to  the 
new  mysterious  flavour  of  the  sea^  touch  the  edge  of  that  great 
bosom  which  heaves  with  sport  and  earnest  and  conceals  a 
myriad  unsuspected  thoughts.  No  subsequent  deliberate  dassi- 
fication  of  those  depths  can  make  them  forget  the  first  exaltation 
of  the  mind  as  it  struggled  to  occupy  the  new  horizon. 

No  doubt  it  produced  some  confusion  when  Leibnitz,  Spinoza, 
Elant,  Qothe,  Herder,  Schleiermacher,  Jean  Paul,  Jacobi,  and  the 
rest,  sailed  all  at  once  into  Boston  Harbour,  and  discharged  their 
freight.  Here  were  crops  which  we  had  not  grown ;  they  might 
come  in  rotation,  but  as  yet  the  old  woods  covered  their  germs. 
The  wharves  were  littered  in  a  day  with  the  spoils  of  a  century. 
Distracted  critics  stumbled  up  and  down,  and  received  a  great 
many  tibial  bruises  in  trying  to  invoice  the  lot.  It  was  alto- 
gether beyond  any  process  of  roistering.  There  was  no  patent 
thought-distributor  to  move  with  untiring  facility  through  this 
wealth  of  many-zoned  Qermany,  and  sort  it  for  delivery.  We 
all  rushed  in  and  helped  ourselves. 

The  somewhat  incompetent  inspectors  withdrew  from  the 
scene,  condenming  the  whole  importation  as  imprac*ticable.  A 
few  boys,  operating  with  straws  and  gimlets,  were  not  unseason- 
sonably  whipped  by  these  critical  officials.  But  very  soon,  and 
ever  since,  the  persons  to  whom  the  freight  had  been  consigned 
came  to  daim  and  to  store  it.  The  great  intercourse  of  thought 
is  self-adjusting,  and  the  producing  finds  the  consuming  mind. 

As  if  the  confusion  were  not  already  sufficient,  Mr.  Carlyle 
12 
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must  needs  make  his  first  ventiire  westvard,  about  this  Hme,  in 
"  Sartor  ICesartus/'  His  ship  was  at  onoe  pronounoed,  if  a 
Dutchman  at  aJl,  a  phantom  Dutchman,  which  you  might  run 
down  to,  and  hail,  and  get  nothing  for  an  answer.  Such  was, 
doubtless,  the  ill-luck  of  our  admonishers,  but  other  ears  gathered 
with  little  difficulty  a  manly  and  stimulating  speech.  Mr. 
Carlyle's  Essays  were  soon  republished  ;  they  lent  courage  and 
independent  direction  to  many  minds,  to  others  nothing  but  a 
grotesque  idiom.  But  the  youthful  hours  when  thought  began 
to  grow  are  never  forgotten :  he  made  us  feel  glad  that  we  were 
desiring  to  know  the  truth  rather  than  the  form,  and  his  electric 
temperament  of  spiritual  freedom  passed  helpfully  over  the 
expanding  mind. 

The  Fxench  also  assisted  to  increase  this  embarrassment  of 
riches.  For,  besides  Fourier,  Leroux,  and  the  writers  of  the  Social- 
istic school,  there  came,  firsts  Damiron,  then  Benjamin  Constant^ 
with  his  theories  of  the  develoi»nent  of  religion,  Joufiroy,  and 
Victor  Cousin,  that  brilliant  expositor  of  German  philosophers^ 
who  contributed  his  fiunous  phrase  of  the  '*  Impersonal  Beason "" 
to  the  problem  of  inspiration.  And,  in  America^  Mr.  Brownson, 
in  the  early  liberal  phases  of  his  preaching  and  writing,  was  in^ 
strumental  in  letting  loose  among  us  a  great  many  of  the  Gallic 
terms  and  views. 

At  first  the  Unitarians  offered  hospitality  to  this  great  migra* 
tion  of  new  literary  and  philosophical  forms.  Befi>re  their  pro* 
testing  movement  became  in  turn  conservative  and  sectarian, 
there  was  a  liberal  condition  of  the  body  which  unconsciously 
served  the  purpose  of  admitting  here  the  speculations  whose, 
method  and  terminology  were  foreign,  but  whose  substance  was 
really  native  to  men  proclaiming  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
and  who  had  repelled  vilifying  doctrines.  The  new  thoughts 
should  have  been,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  legitimate  deduo* 
tions  of  a  belief  in  man's  original  capacity  and  fi:eedom.  Mr. 
Emerson  b^gan  to  tread  this  pre-establi^ed  path  with  unbor- 
rowed power,  before  the  neighbourhood  had  become  much  in- 
fected with  the  foreign  technicalities.  But  his  generous  claims 
in  the  soul's  behalf  seemed  exorbitant,  and  they  served,  with  his 
bold  depreciation  of  historical  religion,  to  set  critics  and  guar- 
dians on  the  watch.  His  influence,  though  it  did  not  invite^ 
yet  helped  to  welcome  the  transatlantic  speculations  to  which 
bis  own  views  were  persistentiy  attributed 
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But  this  was  not  entirely  just.  For  it  "was  in  the  nature  t)f 
Unitarianism  to  develope  a  spiritual  philosophy  that  should 
clium  for  the  soul  primitive  notions  of  God,  right,  and  immor- 
tality. Cudworth,  the  preacher  of  immutable  morality,  was 
the  English  representative  of  this  tendency.  It  belongs  not 
only  to  those  who  wotild  show  the  harmony  of  Scripture  with 
absolute  truth,  but  to  those  who  deny  that  some  docdrines  are 
scriptural,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  repugnant  to  reason. 
The  right  of  judgment  is  derived  from  ideas  in  the  Reason  which 
precede  scriptures  and  doctrines,  and  subject  them  to  review. 
The  right  of  judging  if  a  doctrine  be  scriptural  depends  upon 
the  capacity  to  discern  if  Scripture  itself  be  reasonable.  So  that 
the  Bible  itself  is  subject  to  the  ideas  which  the  Bible  is  supposed 
to  embody.  It  is  of  no  consequence  how  fistr  critidsm  may  go 
in  this  direction  after  Season  has  assumed  her  right.  She  her- 
self alone  can  regulate  the  extent  of  her  applicability.  This  is 
legitimate  Unitarianism.  And  it  is  also  Transcendentalism,  pro- 
perly defined. 

Thus  there  arose  a  new  school  of  XTnitarianism,  that  sought 
to  found  a  philosophy,  giving  to  truth  her  own  authority,  to  the 
Kble  the  authority  of  a  record  harmonizing  with  reason,  to 
Christ  the  authority  of  displaying  what  the  soul  can  recognize 
on  its  own  evidence.  And  a  voice  or  two  was  heard  to  add, 
*^and  to  reason  the  right  of  rejecting  everything  everywhere 
that  is  irrational"  This  school  did  not  yet  deny  that  the 
miracles  were  wrought^  but  only  that  they  added  no  authority 
to  things  morally  and  religiously  true,  becaause  with  such  things 
tiiey  had  no  essential  connection.  Nor  did  this  new  school 
deny  generally  that  some  special  divine  quality  supematurally 
interpenetrated  the  Son  of  Man. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  representatives  of  the  old  Unitarianism, 
which  had  fought  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement  on  virtually 
transcendental  grounds,  now  refused  to  be  implicated  farther 
with  an  independent  reason,  partly  because  they  were  sincerely 
oppoded  to  its  anti-supernatural  tendency,  and  partly  because 
the  vagueness  and  misuse  of  the  new  terms  disgusted  them. 
They  said,  very  properly,  that  whoever  denies  that  a  miracle  is 
the  authority  for  Christianity,  might  as  well,  and  soon  would» 
deny  that  any  miracle  was  ever  worked.  The  semi^super- 
naturaliste  vehemently  repelled  this  insinuation;  but  it  was  well- 
founded.     For  either  reason  or  external  authority  must  rule. 
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Whoever  accepts  a  premise  of  either  binds  himself  to  all  the 
consequences. 

It  is  certain  that  the  new  phrases  were  very  loosely  used. 
The  more  liberal  thought  borrowed  them  instead  of  growing  its 
own.  Such  terms,  when  adopted,  should  be  subjected  to  a  strict 
survey,  for  an  old  ship  cannot  sail  in  all  waters.  The  words 
"  transc^idental/'  "  intuitive,''  "  immanent,"  "  innate  "  come 
down  to  us  from  scholastic  times,  and  every  epoch  of  thinking 
has  modified  their  meaning ;  any  theology  can  use  them  if  it  has 
the  liberty  of  adjusting  what  they  connote.  But  a  new  school 
cannot  assimilate  an  old  term  without  getting  itself  thereby 
misrepresented.  When  a  critic  in  the  interest  of  Locke,  who 
believes  that  all  ideas  are  derived  fi'om  the  various  sensations  of 
experience,  hears  the  proclamation  that  perception  of  truth  is 
"  intuitive,"  that  ideas  are  "  innate,"  that  the  Word  which  lighteth 
every  man  is  "Impersonal,"  he  has  all  the  advantage  of  via 
inerticB  in  his  question,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  those  words  ? " 
To  define  them  is  a  delicate  operation,  and  the  longing  for  a 
spiritual  philosophy  preceded  the  careful  filming  of  a  code  of 
signals  that  should,  without  the  possibility  of  misleading,  be 
current  everywhere  in  the  great  commerce  of  thought.  What 
is  an  "  innate  idea,"  for  instance  ?  The  phrase  can  bear  three 
interpretations : — 1st.  An  original  divine  mark  fully  made  on  the 
soul,  to  appear  in  the  sympathetic  heat  of  experience.  2nd.  A 
divine  germ,  predestined  to  unfold  by  gradual  stages  if  the  climate 
be  &vourable.  3rd.  A  mere  capacity  to  deduce  from  the  inward 
and  the  outward  life  some  absolute  conceptions  of  Qod  and  right. 
But  men  are  not  safer  in  an  empirical  philosophy  because  acci- 
dents result  from  the  illegitimate  and  careless  handling  of  abstract 
words. 

.  Some  of  the  Unitarians,  however,  thought  so ;  for  no  possible 
definition  of  such  phrases  as  "cognition  of  absolute  ideas," 
"  impersonal  reason,"  "  k  priori  evidence  of  truth,"  could  pacify 
their  sincere  supematuralism.  A  few  who  had  good-naturedly 
assisted  at  letting  in  the  foreigners,  were  now  aghast  at  their 
brogue  and  uncouthness.  The  shew-bread  began  to  disappear, 
and  the  sacred  utensils  were  handled  in  a  playful  manner  that 
boded  no  good  to  little  sentiments  and  proprieties,  if  the  new 
importation  were  lefl  to  run  at  large.  The  orthodox  b^an  to 
ask  unpleasant  questions ;  and  if  a  Unitarian  undertook  to  pilot 
" over-soul,"  or  " immanence,"  or  "spontaneity,"  through  Cam- 
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bridge  and  Boston,  get  for  them  New-England  homenspun,  and 
attempt  their  introduction  in  respectable  quarters,  the  watchful 
Calvinistic  shoulder  went  up  to  the  ear.  To  such  ominous  shrugs  a 
man  is  very  sensitive  when  he  is  just  on  the  point  of  being  admitted 
into  recognised  drdes.  If  he  is  only  an  amateur  at  singularity, 
he  promptly  drops  his  notion  and  becomes  fanatically  conventional. 

There  were  some  of  these  amateurs,  who  for  a  time  used  the 
phrases  of  progress  and  spiritual  freedom  with  a  grand,  ingenuous 
air,  which  seemed  to  extend  the  patronage  of  Christianity  to 
Transcendentalism.  They  lamented  over  the  formalism  of  the 
Church  and  the  decay  of  interior  religion.  Sometimes  thqr 
magnificently  asked  the  brethren  if  their  hearts  were  not  large 
and  tolerant  enough  to  hold  Mr.  Emerson  and  all  of  that 
ilk.  They  were  young  then,  and  had  a  sentimental  feeling 
for  liberty,  to  which  the  new  phrases  lent  dignity  and  picturesque- 
ness.  They  were  just  baring  their  breasts  with  abandon  to  the 
universe,  and  calling  to  the  "  over-soul "  to  come  on,  when  Mr. 
Parker's  sermon  of  "  The  Transient  and  Permanent,'*  struck  their 
bellying  sails  with  a  sudden  dismay,  and  they  were  never  hoisted 
more. 

That  revolutionary  sermon  also  converted  a  good  deal  of  lively, 
bantering  criticism  of  historical  religion  into  the  most  inflexible 
conservatism.  Unitarian  scholars  had  indulged  a  light  way  in 
private  of  talking  about  the  miracles,  although  they  really 
accepted  the  greater  part  of  them  as  facts,  and  nominally  held 
them  as  a  basis  of  authority.  But  criticism  had  broken  just  &r 
enough  with  the  old  reverence  to  render  a  jest  on  Balaam's  ass, 
tlie  possessed  swine,  the  money  in  the  fish's  mouth,  not  inadmis- 
sible on  week-days.  And  men  spoke  freely  to  each  other  of  the 
Orientalisms  of  the  New  Testament,  among  which  they  would 
sometimes  class,  not  only  the  Conception  and  the  Star  in  the 
East,  but  also  the  Transfiguration  and  the  Ascension.  Mr.  Par- 
ker did  not  understand  this  raillery.  If  he  shared  the  smile,  it 
was  from  a  strong  and  ever-deepening  conviction  that  Sunday 
was  as  good  a  day  as  Monday  on  which  to  expose  these  unhis- 
torical  elements.*  l^BXicy  his  astonishment  at  the  stem  and 
jBudden  orthodoxy  which  seized  the  liberal  circle  where  he  used  to 
hear  this  half-considered  talk.     This  must  be  remembered  when 

*  The  spedmenB  wbioh  Iiato  been  collected  by  Mr.  Parker  point  to  priTate  interviewB 
with  the  friendB  whoie  names  are  also  giren,  and  not  to  any  diacoBsionB  held  at  the  meet- 
ingB  ol  Anociationa  or  other  clerical  gatherings. 
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he  is  foand  afterwards  hmting  at  a  scepticism  whieh  uttoed  in 
the  study  what  it  was  unwilling  to  utter  in  the  pulpit.  It  was 
not  really  that»  but. it  seemed  so  to  hun ;  for  he  soon  saw  how 
untenable  was  the  assumption  of  selecting  mirades  to  suit  your 
taste,  and  preserving  one  set  for  banter  and  another  for  belief 
When  the  mythological  element  is  once  admitted  the  right  of 
choice  expires. 

He  and  bis  fiiends  were  realty  afloat  upon  this  principle :  they 
without  knowing  it.  What  was  their  perturbation  wh^  this 
island  on  which  they  bivouacked  and  built  their  crackling,  merry 
jfires^  began  to  move  off  to  sea !  He  might  go  voyaging  in  that 
fiishion,  but  they  scrambled  for  the  dedc  again,  and  Were  glad  to 
feel  the  old  ballast  underneath. 

TO  WH.   SILSBEE. 

Apnl  28,  1841. 

I  am  BO  Pantheisl^  nor  ever  was.    My  friend says  *'  be  bums 

between  two  fires.  Anthropomorphism  "  (which  is  the  theistical  side  of 
Calvinism),  ^'  and  Pantheism  '*  (which  is  the  reik^ous  side  of  nature^ 
as  Colerid^  would  say  if  he  were  here.)  Now,  for  my  part,  I  find  a 
lerHum  qutd^  and  am  no  more  troubled  by  Pantheism  or  Anthropoonor- 
phism  than,  at  noonday,  the  evening  and  morning  twilight  trouble  me. 
The  whole  difficulhr  comes  of  attempting  to  ^et  a  logiod  and  definite 
notion  of  Gk)d.  The  sentiment  of  religion  m  a  man  would  naturally 
come  at  first  to  Anthropomorphism,  for  the  human  is  the  highest  form 
known  to  us ;  just  as  au  ox,  had  he  religion,  would  think  of  God  in  the 
form  (rf  an  ox,  counting  that  the  highest.  Hence  the  stories  in  the 
Old  Testament  among  the  Ghreeks,  Hindoos,  ^.  Then  reason  looks  at 
the  stars,  and  says,  God  is  not  like  a  man.  It  feels  God  is  infinite^  so  it 
attempts  to  separate  from  the  idea  all  that  is  finite, — 1,  the  human  form ; 
2,  passion ;  8,  memory,  &c.,  and  so  on  with  each  att^bute  of  thbfinUe,  till 
it  comes  at  last  to  miike  God  nothing  but  an  abstraction,  of  which  even 
being  cannot  be  predicated.  Plato  got  up  so  high  one  day,  and  Hegel 
says,  "  Sejm  und  Nicht-seyn  "  are  the  same  thmg — ^no  difference  be- 
tween God's  being  and  being  not. 

But  neither  tiie  head  nor  the  heart  will  subsist  on  abstractions ;  so 
they  say  the  infinite  concretizes  itself  in  nature,  has  no  consciousness 
except  through  the  consciousness  of  individuals.  ^'  Gt>d  first  comes  to 
consciousness  in  (Adam)  man ;  to  semiconsciousness  in  Christ,  who  is 
the  sum  totfd  of  mankind,"  says  a  Hegelian.  So  God  never  could  say 
"I,**  nor  distinguish  between  the  divine  ^^me  *  and  '^not  me,"  till  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  with  all  reverence  for  philosophy,  I  wotdd 
ask,  ^  Who  told  him  this  ?  "  I  think  the  instinctive  feeling  and  reason 
also  lead  direct  to  God— God  all- wise,  all-powerful,  all-good — who  is  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  the  true.  But  they  oo  not  define  £m,  except  so  far 
as  to  distinguish  the  idea  of  God  from  all  other  ideas,  either  actual  or 
possible.    Love,  wisdom,  &c.,in  Him  who  made  the  stars,  must  be  very 
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4tieFeiit  from  what  I  feel  and  know.  Now  I  bow  to  this  Being  and 
live  in  him,  but  I  cannot  "  by  searching  find  out  God  unto  perfection," 
t.€.,  perfectly.  We  see  that  there  is  nothing  but  the  Creator  and  ^ 
^reatiam,  I  feel  no  desire,  as  some  do,  to  attempt  to  simplify  the 
matter  still  more,  and  find  only  a  Creator.  Creation  is  to  me  the  glass 
through  which  I  see  God.  I  can  know  much  about  the  manifestations 
of  the  Creator  in  the  Creation ;  but  can  only  know  of  Ghod  that  He  is 
perfect 

VBOM  THB  JOXTJEtNAL. 

Gob.— Gh>d  is  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  gives  us  all  the  life  we  live. 
Season  is  not  personal,  but  is  a  great  plane,  which  outs  the  centre  of  all 
souls — ^the  larger  the  soul,  the  greater  portion  of  the  oue  and  indivisible 
Qod  is  intercepted  thereby.  The  life  of  God  is  in  ray  soul :  it  is  vain 
that  you  tell  me  of  God  out  of  me.  The  senseM  wish  for  such  a  God ; 
they  find  him,  for  all  they  perceive  is  but  the  varied  deity.  Light  and 
beautiful  forma  are  God  to  the  eye,  perfumes  to  the  smell,  and  so  of  the 
rest.  But  the  one  God,  I  find  and  near  of  in  my  soul,  aU  nature  is  his 
dress,  stars  spangle  his  robe  and  light  is  but  his  garment.  Ob,  Thou 
ever-present,  I  feel  Thee  evermore !  There  is  notung  where  Thou  art 
not.  Oh,  all  in  all !  I  adore  Thee,  and  melt  with  blissful  tears  into  the 
deep  of  Thee ! 

The  following  extracts  mark  the  tendency  of  bis  thought  at 
this  time ;  how  earnest  it  is,  and  palpably  in  the  interest  "bf 
religion: 

Christianity  is  a  field  on  which  may  be  raised  the  strangest  crops — 
wood,  hay  and  stubble,  wheat  and  beans.  The  soil  remains,  the  crop 
varies. 

The  Christianity  which  many  men  embrace  is  a  very  poor  thing ;  a 
belief  in  the  stories  of  the  New  Testament.  These  stories  corrupt  the 
truth.  None  of  them  rest  on  evidence.  Jesus  lived,  taught,  was  cruci- 
fied. His  life  was  higher,  I  presume,  than  anv  one  has  ever  described 
it.  A  great  soul  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  Christian  movement ;  men 
do  not  tell  such  stories  save  of  great  men.  But  the  miracles — that 
contradict  the  natural  law — such  as  the  transubstantiation  of  bread, 
water,  ^.,  the  sending  the  devil  into  the  swine^  the  resurrection  of  dead 
men,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  himself—all  these  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Christianity.    I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  them. 

But  ibis  I  feel,  that  the  time  is  coming  when  men  will  wonder  quite 
as  much  at  the  Christianity  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  we  wonder  at 
that  of  the  ninth  century  after  Chrbt,  or  that  of  the  nineteenth  century 
before  Christ.  The  attempt  of  the  times  is  now  twofold,  1,  to  ration- 
alize Christianity ;  2,  to  Christianize  reason.  The  scholastics  began  this 
in  the  eleventh  century.  The  fathers  took  Christianity  in  its  enveloped  . 
state,  and  developed  it ;  so  they  were  Fairee,  as  Hegel  says.  Hence  the 
Church,  eontroversies,  sjrnods,  and  persecution.  The  scholastics  took 
the  speculative  Christianity  thev  found  in  the  fathers,  the  councils,  &c., 
and  methodized  it,  and  attemptea  to  reconcile  it  with  reason.    Scholasti- 
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ciflin  is  the  attempt  to  marrj  philoBophj  and  religion,  to  find  a  principle 
in  man  answering  to  each  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Thej  did  not  first 
ask.  What  is  Christianity  P  nor  second,  What  is  man  ?  So  they  did  not 
marry  Christianity  to  philosophy,  but  onljr  a  saucy  kitchen  wench  to 
fancy.  Now  is  the  question,  Wnat  is  Christianity  F  We  are  to  hunt 
up  the  bride,  and  then,  if  they  will,  to  marry  them.  The  scholastics 
were  not  Paires  but  Dodores,  We  have  neither.  We  are  Seruiatore$. 
We  need,  1.  An  anthropology.    2.  A  critical  history  of  religion. 

Christianity  is  progressive,  because  it  is  not  jDMt^to0,butnaturaL  We 
may  say  its  main  idea  is  the  incarnation,  reconciliation,  the  Gk>d-man, 
union  of  the  absolute  and  the  finite,  or  a  perfect  character  for  all ;  these 
mean  but  the  same  thing,  as  I  understand  it.  Christianity,  therefore, 
is  the  hope  of  the  world,  the  desire  of  all  nations. 

1.  Christianity  may  be  considered  as  ohjecthe  in  the  whole,  and  so  as 
a  process  in  God's  development  of  Himself.  The  supematuralist  is 
obliged,  if  logically  consistent,  bo  to  view  it.  This  was  the  view  which 
prevailed  in  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  Council  of  N^ice  to  the  Be- 
formation,  and  still  prevails.  The  idea  is  this— Gt>d  created  the  uni- 
verse, the  angels  were  a  part  of  it — all  was  perfect ;  the  angels  fell, 
they  must  be  replaced.  It  was  tacitly  supposed  that  God  could  not 
create  de  novo  angels,  so  men  were  made.  J^ut  they  idso  fell ;  still  the 
angel's  place,  and  man's  place  also,  was  not  filled.  An  instinct  of  per* 
faction  lay  in  the  Divine  mind,  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  maa 
(and  of  the  angels  also,  thinks  Origen.)  He  must  restore  man,  so 
Mosaism  as  the  preparatory  step,  and  Christianity  as  the  completion  oS 
the  work,  t.«.,  both  were  phases  which  God  must  assume  in  the  process 
of  his  self-deyelopment.  To  me  it  savours  of  arrogance  to  dmde  in 
matters  that  are  too  hisb  for  me.    '*  Hardly  do  we  guess  aright,"  &e. 

2.  Christianity  may  Be  regarded  as  mtjeetive  as  a  whole,  that  is,  a 
phase  of  human  nature  in  its  development.  I  think  this  the  true  notion, 
if  we  do  not  separate  the  divine  too  much  from  the  human.  If  we 
allow  that  God  still  creates  as  ever,  still  '*  worketh  hitherto,"  perhaps 
this  the  true  view.  It  is  mortifying  to  human  pride  to  look  back  and 
see  the  crop  of  errors  which  have  ^wn  on  the  neld  of  Christian  specu- 
lation. It  serves,  howeyer,  to  quicken  one's  humility ;  for  each  of  the 
Fathers  in  the  first  age,  each  of  the  DoOon  in  the  middle  age,  each  of 
the  Serutaiors  in  this  age,  each  heretic  in  all  ages,  has  been  certain  that 
he  was  right.  Where  they  failed,  what  modest  man  shall  lift  up  a  pre- 
sumptuous thought  ?  The  history  of  thought  teaches  us  all  to  be 
modest.  The  great  truths  of  morality  and  religion  are  read  us  daily  in 
New  England  or  New  Zealand  by  consciousness  and  faith — we  need 
make  no  mistake ;  but  when  the  meddling  intellect  comes  in  to  do  its 
work,  what  theologies  we  form !  G?he  Fathers  milked  the  ram,  the  Doc- 
tors held  the  pail,  the  Scrutatores  are  divided  on  the  question  to  whom 
the  milk  belongs. 

Anselm,  no  doubt,  thought  he  had  solved  all  the  mysteries  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  "  Cur  Deus  homo  P"  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Conradi  have 
thought  the  same  of  their  systems.  But  who,  alas !  shall  mould  for  us 
the  cup  in  which  a  single  age  can  drink  the  water  of  life  P 

With  most  men  there  is  a  httle  of  religion,  with  some  there  is  much ; 
this  is  only  saying  that  there  is  more  or  less  of  it  among  men.  But 
thought  about  rehgion  is  quite  another  thing. 
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He  translates  with  astonishment  a  few  ohoioe  paragraphs  of  a 
German  book  which  presents  Hegelian-Evangelical  views  : — 

The  first  point  which  comes  to  he  considered  in  this  connection  is  that 
pure  logical  or  metaphysical  one  contained  in  the  proposition  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  Hegel's  religious  philosophy,  viz.,  that  God,  as 
Ahsolute  Spirit,  is  Triune.  In  so  far  as  God  is  spirit,  it  helongs  to  His 
nature  to  reveal  and  ohjeotivate  Himself ;  hut  it  is  likewise  equally 
essential  that,  in  this  separation.  He  should  remain  identical  with  Him- 
self. There  must,  therefore,  take  place  a  separation  in  God,  without 
which  there  would  he  no  process,  and  therefore  no  life  in  God ;  but  this 
separation  is  immediately  neutralized  in  the  Divine  idea.  Here  is  no 
serious,  deep,  penetrating  differentiation,  hut  that  first  attains  its  rights 
in  the  Son,  who  has  proceeded  from  God,  and  stands  beside  Him,  as  the 
world,  or  the  finite  God,  in  free  suhsistency ;  but  from  this  separation 
and  divulsion  He  comes  again  to  unity  with  God,  and  returns  to  the 
Absolute  Spirit  which  is  identical  with  itself. 

Upon  this  verbal  juggling  Mr.  Parker  remarks  :— - 

Here  is  a  subject  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  the  world,  from  Hierodes  down  to  Hegel.  Yet  to  me  the 
whole  question  seems  to  rest  on  a  false  position,  viz.,  that  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth was  the  Supreme  Being.  Admit  that  he  was  a  man — the  noblest, 
best  man  who  ever  lived ;  admit  that  if  I  do  m^  duty  as  faithfully,  I 
shall  be  equallj  accented  by  God— the  mystery  is  all  over.  I  am  oer- 
petually  astomshed  tnat  men  should  reason  so — on  such  premises.  Still 
more,  that,  starting  from  such  premises,  they  will  plunge  into  the  sea  of 
Deity,  and  tell  us  the  metaphysics,  and  the  physics,  too,  of  God.  The 
history  of  man's  body  is  a  senes  of  abuse  and  war,  wrong  and  suffering. 
The  history  of  man's  mind,  a  story  of  delusions — brilliant  thinking  on 
false  assumptions.  It  is  a  game  that  serves  to  pass  the  time  and  sharpen 
thM9  fiausuities,  but  it  is  played  for  straws.  The  victor  gains — nothing.  It 
seems,  in  the  history  of  Theology,  as  if  there  was  Atertium  quid  between 
a  lie  and  the  truth ;  as  if  the  opposite  of  a  lie  was  also  a  lie,  and  not 
truth ;  as  if  truth  and  &lsehood  were  the  two  extremes  of  a  tertium  quid, 
and  the  real  way  was  deemed  to  be  between  them  both. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  mind  or  education  that  could  sym- 
pathize with  the  fruitless  subtleness  of  some  metaphysical  schools. 
His  theology  did  not  need  to  be  shored  up  by  them ;  they  were 
alike  distasteful  to  his  plain,  strong  understanding,  and  to  his 
humanify.  It  is  evident  that  his  late  studies  were  preparing 
him  for  the  ''  Discourse  of  the  Transient  and  Permanent  in 
Christianity/'  in  which  a  simple  intuitive  feeling  speaks  through 
a  well-instructed  mind. 

That  sermon,  which  conjured  bigotry,  liberality  and  ama- 
teorship  into  their  proper  shapes,  was  preached  at  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  Shackford  at  South  Boston,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1841. 
The  occasion  passed  off  vdthout  any  preliminary  stir.     The  vener- 
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Me  clergjrmaii  who  ofiered  the  ordaining  pnyw,  veobgnised 
the  heresy,  and  petitioned  that  the  yonng  inonmbent  might  hate 
a  living  faith  in  a  Son  of  God  of  Divine  works  and  nature. 
But  beyond  this  the  puIfHt  and  the  pews  made  no  sign.  One 
person  rose  daring  the  discourse  and  paired,  whether  <m  aoeoont 
of  a  badly  ventilated  building,  or  a  heresy  ventilated  bat  too 
well,  remains  unknown  to  this  day.  After  the  services  a  good 
many  clergymen  expressed  admiration  for  the  discourse,  with  the 
qualifications  that  might  have  been  expected.  And  to  all  iq>pear- 
aiice  it  was  about  to  be  consigned  to  that  limbo  of  imperfect 
sympathies  whither  so  many  of  Mr.  Parker's  productions  had 
gone  before. 

He  had  often  preached  and  written  things  that  were  quite  as 
radically  defective  when  tested  by  any  theology  that  admits  the 
supernatural  element.  It  was  not  one  of  hb  most  eneigetic  ser* 
mons,  by  any  means,  for  he  had  written  it  during  a  week  of 
langour  and  illness.  It  was  difiFuse,  and  too  rhetorical  It  nei* 
ther  accepted  nor  rejected  the  miracles,  and  the  language  held 
towards  the  person  Christ  was  vague.  Its  positive  merit  was 
a  warm  and  enthusiastic  preference  for  permanent  q>iritiial  life 
to  transient  theological  forms.  But  Dr.  Channing,  at  leasts  had 
enforced  the  same  vital  distinction.  He,  too,  would  have  set  free 
the  growing  soul  from  the  doctrines  of  an  outworn  past^  so  that 
intelligence  might  always  preserve  its  chartered  right  to  build  the 
house  for  the  inner  life  to  occupy.  And  everybody  heartily 
accepted  that  tendency  whidi  Mr.  Parker  strove  to  embody  in  hb 
sermon. 

Still,  it  was  a  revolutionary  sermon,  for  its  n^ative  portion 
left  some  logical  inferences  to  be  made  from  its  positive  state- 
ments, which  were  not  clearly  seen  at  first.  If  Christ  is  inspbed 
by  means  of  a  law  which  makes  the  same  inspiration  possible  to 
all  men,  the  supernatural  distinction  of  his  nature  is  no  longer 
credibla  The  d^iial  of  miracles  and  of  every  exclusive  element 
of  divinity,  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  boldness  W^e  the 
Unitarians  ready  to  accept  all  that  lay  latent  in  the  discourse, 
as  well  as  all  which  was  patent  for  the  world  to  read  ?  And  how 
was  their  qualified  sympathy  to  be  interpreted?  When  these 
questions  were  asked  by  some  orthodox  gentiemen,  who  did  not 
care  for  a  reply,  as  they  intended  only  to  embarrass  the  Unitarians^ 
and  force  them  to  accept  or  repel  Mr.  Parker,  it  became  necessary- 
to  issue  vigorous  mani&stoe  s  of  belief.     Sympathy  with  cme  pcnr 
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tion  i£  thadiaeoiirae  was  thmi  more  finnly  exjme^ed  by  a  few, 
wbilft  the  majmaiy  v^;oroiialy  denounoed  its  aoti-supamatural 
tendency.  Clergymen  began  to  define  their  theological  positions. 
Neoessiiy  diove  them  into  a  sadden  oonseionsness  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  a  Christianity  sapematurally  revealed  and  attested. 
No  doubt  this  bad  been  sincerely  deemed  important  before^  but 
the  aerm<m  oompdled  them  to  see  that  there  had  been  too  mmii 
amiable  concession  to  the  excellence  of  spiritual  views.  That 
sermon  really  created  an  oppcMrtonity  to  see  precisely  the  reverse, 
that  these  s^nritual  views  might  become  the  positive  li&  of  a  sect 
which  had  hitherto  only  protested  against  bad  doctrines,  and  that 
religion,  rescued  from  aJl  kinds  of  empiridsm,  might  win  a  sound 
philosophy,  a  more  ardent  piety,  a  bold  and  warm  philanthropy, 
at  the  hands  of  these  men,  fresh  from  their  good  fi^t,  and  eager 
ta  reap  its  glorious  advantages.  What  liberal  subjects  were  lan- 
guishing then  to  be  organized  and  led  I  What  causes  of  justice 
and  pure  morals,  and  the  dear  country's  vital  hope,  Anti-Slaveiy, 
yearning  to  be  welcomed  by  the  intdligence  and  spirit  of  a  great 
l?eli^ou8  party  1  Instead  of  occupying  this  great  future,  the 
Unitarians  sent  a  few  exiles  forth  to  the  whitening  fields. 

But  it  is  better  to  attempt  a  narrative  of  history  than  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  it  Mr.  Parker's  sermon  and  its  amplification, 
the  ^Discourse  of  Beligi<m,"  which  soon  followed,  was  a  peremp- 
tory summons  to  the  Unitarians  to  evacuate  their  thin  didactic 
lines  and  come  over  to  him.  They  fell  back  in  alarm,  to  select 
their  own  position  more  carefiilly,  and  to  remain  there  entrendied. 
He  did  not  issue  an  invitation  for  firatemal  co-operation  in  a 
reform  of  theology  and  a  r^iewal  of  piety.  A  tea-party  or  a 
picBic  may  be  inaugurated  upon  those  terms,  but  not  Protestant- 
isBBL  He  stated  the  problems  of  religion,  of  the  Church,  and 
of  society  in  sonorous  and  uncompromising  phrases,  and  was  so 
possessed  by  his  subjects  that  he  disregarded  some  points  of  taste 
and  of  religious  observance  about  which  people  are  sensitive. 
His  intuitive  beliefe  stepped  forth  fully  armed,  in  revolutionary 
mien,  fitMn  the  theology  which  hitherto  he  had  only  tderated. 
In  breaking  with  it^  he  displayed  all  his  feults  and  virtues  with 
a  child's  sincerity^  impetuo^^y  rushing  forward  to  claim  recog- 
nition for  his  dear  convictions ;  with  strong  hand  pushing  to  the 
right  and  left  what  barred  his  way.  Were  the  Unitarians  ready 
to  recognise  this  new  revolution  fresh  risen,  with  lustihood  and 
menace,  icom  Lexington  Commoa?     They  were  not     They  did 
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not  yield  to  the  more  silvery  summons  of  Mr.  Emeison.     It 
a  historical  necessity  that  the  personality  of  the  appeal  should 
enforce  a  personality  of  opposition. 

Thus  commenced  that  controversy,  the  details  of  which  it 
would  be  no  longer  finitfiil  to  recall.  It  is  plain  to  see  why  Mr. 
Parker  suffered  so  much  at  the  sudden  loss  of  scholarly  and 
genial  friends,  and  why  he  exaggerated  the  enmity  of  the  genuine 
Conservatives.  It  is  not  wonderfiil  that  he  should  have  despised 
the  timidity  which  could  preserve  its  spurious  liberality  only 
during  the  term  of  amiable  neutrality  which  his  own  dear  voice 
broke  up  for  ever.  He  suffered  when  old  friends  refused  to  ex- 
diange  with  him ;  he  jealously  counted  the  precious  names  of 
those  who  yet  remained.  His  heart  was  too  tender  to  pass  all 
these  things  by.  He  bore  it  out  of  the  conflict  into  comparative 
quiet  and  the  solace  of  new  friendships,  but  the  broken  names 
still  hung  in  it  and  kept  their  festering  hold.  He  remembered 
too  vividly,  and  the  old  griefi  came  often  straying  into  his  bean* 
tiful  speech.  Charmed  hearers  felt  that  the  call  to  pity  was  an 
interruption  to  the  inspiring  thought.  But  these  passion-flowers 
never  drew  malignant  sap  from  the  past,  of  which  they  were  the 
emblems. 

The  Unitarians  forgot  a  great  many  indignant  words  which 
their  leaders  had  uttered  when  the  orthodox  refused  to  continue 
the  fellowship  of  exchange  and  ministerial  intercourse.  And 
their  plea  was  that  the  old  controversy  arose  from  a  difference 
within  the  limits  of  Christianity,  but  that  the  new  one  was 
between  Christianity  and  something  else.  Was  not  this  assuming 
the  very  point  at  issue  ?  And  the  orthodox  never  allowed  their 
distinction  ;  but  had  previously  declared  that  men  who  denied 
the  Trinity,  the  Atonement^  and  Original  Depravity  were  out^ 
side  of  Christianity.  If  a  man  is  permitted  to  decide  that  he 
is  inside  anything,  he  can  put  his  head  through  his  own  assump-' 
tion,  and  others  will  appear  to  him  outside. 

But  this  inconsistency  was  sincerely  held,  because  the  Unita- 
rians venerated  Christ  as  a  teacher,  having  discarded  him  as  a 
person  of  the  Trinity  and  a  sacriflcial  agent.  They  struggled  to 
oppose  a  great  authoritative  teacher,  the  Son  of  Man  and  of 
God,  to  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  To  construct 
an  adequate  idea  of  such  a  person,  through  whom  men  are  to  be 
saved  by  the  more  rational  process  of  believing  his  remedial 
truth,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  conditions  of  infallibility 
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and  authority  for  the  troth  whidi  is  to  save.  The  infallibility 
was  provided  in  special  inspiration,  the  authority  was  claimed 
under  miraculous  attesting  acts.  It  was  objected  to  Mr. 
Parker,  that  without  this  supernatural  basis  the  idea  of  a  divine 
teacher  could  not  be  maintained.  In  this  respect,  then,  Uniti^ 
nanism  was  quite  as  consistent  as  its  doctrine. 

The  newspapers  swarmed  with  notices  of  the  South  Boston 
sermon,  written  generally  in  ignorance  of  the  philosophical 
points  which  these  great  religious  themes  involve.  The  theolo- 
gical papers  exercised  their  ancient  privileges.  Editors  penned 
misleading  articles,  and  correspondents  sent  in  contributions  of 
laical  piety.  A  few  conservative  Unitarians  defended  Mr. 
Parker's  liberty  of  prophesying,  and  in  attacking  his  doctrines 
did  not  misrepresent  them.     Others  were  not  so  fortunate. 

Divinity  students  must  also  splinter  their  brittle  quills  against 
the  shaggy  breast  of  this  "  Orson  of  Parsons.'"  Some  of  them 
lived  to  know  better,  and  were  drawn  near  enough  to  feel  the 
beating  of  that  generous  heart.  Thus,  for  instance,  did  one,  in  , 
discharging  his  callow  petulance,  disarm  himself  and  &11  a  K 
speedy  prey  to  a  firiendship  that  led  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  truths  involved  : — 

What,  then,  has  Mr.  Parker  done  for  us  ?  He  has  with  justice  anni- 
hilated the  Transient,  but  where  is  the  Permanent?  The  path  he 
pointed  out  does  not  conduct  to  the  goal.  We  miss  the  substance  for 
a  shadow ;  Bevelation  itself  and  Holy  Writ  shrink  away  at  the  presence  ^ 
of  an  Impersonal  Beason.  Is  love  to  Gcd  and  love  to  man,  intuition, 
instinct,  the  only  Permanent  ?  Can  Bevelation  afford  us  nothing  else  P 
Where  are  fdl  our  hopes  of  repentance,  regeneration — our  assurances 
of  immortality  P  And  where,  too,  all  this  time,  is  Christ  P  Our  moor- 
ings are  all  cast  loose !  We  had  already  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Holy 
Land — ^we  felt  its  celestial  breath  upon  our  souls— swiftly  and  sure 
each  little  bark  was  making  for  its  destined  haven,  when,  with  one 
mighty  upheaving  from  some  Tartarean  depth,  we  are  cast  back  into 
the  infimte  void — ^into  primeval  chaos — no  Christ,  no  religion;  only 
some  grim-smHing,  sinister  Impersonal  Eeason,  brooding  over  the  vast 
abyss. 

It  is  the  divine  privilege  of  youth  and  a  good  constitution  to 
get  well  rid  of  such  perilous  stuff  as  that. 

TO  DB,  FlUNCIS. 

Away-down  East,  Aug.  26,  1811. 

My  most  bxcellbnt  FBiEirD,  most  sagacious,  listd  wise,  and 
CHBiSTiAiir, — I  wish  you  were  here  to  enliven  the  solitude  of  the  wil- 
derness with  your  talk  and  your  laugh.    But  here  I  am  alone  among 
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the  "sal^i^es."  I  ba^e  been  traveUing  on  foot  and  alone  ^iatbeae 
digKins  "  lor  seyeral  days.  Yesterday  I  walked  35  miles ;  to-day  22 
and  rode  18 ;  and  from  these  remote  quarters  of  the  world  I  send  you 
a  word. 

In  the  history  of  rdigions,  which  do  you  take  to  be  the  true  notion ; 
was  this  the  order  in  which  the  human  race  ^* evolved"  itself,  viz. — 1, 
Fetichism ;  2,  Polytheism ;  8,  Monotheism ;  or  was  a  part  of  mankind 
monotheistic  from  the  beginning  P  This  involves  the  question  of  civili- 
zation. Was  mankind  (or  a  part  of  the  race)  ereated  in  the  civilized 
state,  and  have  the  others /U20ft,  or  was  man  created  savaffe,  and  has  he 
gradually  emerged  £rom  this  state  ?  The  Germans^  Eichhom,  Herder, 
and  others,  think  man  had  no  language  at  first  (following  Monboddo  in 
this^,  but  gradually  developed  the  faculty  of  speech.  They,  therefore, 
ougpt  consistently  to  say  man  began  savage ;  his  religions  progress  waa 
1,  f  etiehism ;  2,  rolvtiieiBm ;  3,  Monotheism. 

Now  there  is  much  in  history  to  confirm  this  latter  opinion ;  suoh  as 
the  state  of  theology  in  the  oldest  nations  at  the  time  of  the  earliest 
historical  notices.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to  confound  and 
overthrow  this  notion,  which  presents  itself  very  obviously.  Besides, 
all  the  metaphysical  arguments  tend  the  other  way,  viz.,  to  the  notion 
that  part  of  the  race  at  Creation  was  in  a  civilized  state.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  idea :  that  different  races  were  created  in  different  decrees 
of  civilization — some  in  Fetichism,  even  in  the  inferior  degrees  of  it,  as 
it  is  now  found  in  Australia ;  others  in  Folvtheism ;  and  even  some  in 
Monotheism  P  I  feel  somewhat  interested  in  this  question,  but  sup- 
pose it  cannot  be  solved  even  ideoBy,  much  less  tactically  (aa  the 
Germans  saj^). 

I  am  writing  thia  in  the  midst  of  a  great  crowd  in  a  tavern  reading* 
room,  and  there  is  no  little  buzzing  all  around  me.  It  is  queor  to  heur 
men  at  the  tar  end  of  this  state  talk  of  going  east,  and  of  down  east,  aa 
if  they  lived  on  the  Missouri  I  asked  one  oi  them  what  he  meant  by 
goiiiff  down  east.  He  said,  ^I  once  went  down  among  the  Biue-nosea 
(••tf.  into  New  Brunswick),  and  there  they  talked  also  of  going  east; 
so  I  went  down  to  the  point  of  Nova  Scotia  (the  very  jumping-off 
place),  and  even  there  they  talked  of  going  east !  " 

The  blunt  and  distasteful  way  in  which  he  sometimes  uttered 
his  criticisra,  furnished  the  persons  who  would  not  be  touched 
by  his  real  spirit  with  a  convenient  reason  for  avoiding  him. 
Doubtless  many  who  could  sympathise  with  the  pure,  enthu- 
siastic thought,  were  disturbed  by  some  of  his  uncalculating 
rhetoric.  And  among  his  old  friends  were  to  be  found  a  few, 
who,  becoming  suddenly  enveloped  in  the  startling  publicity  of 
his  views,  declared  that  it  was  not  the  light  which  hurt  their 
eyes,  but  the  rudeness  with  which  he  threw  the  shutters  open. 
They  complained  of  his  spirit.  That  was  an  unfortunate  word 
to  use,  for  his  spirit  was  the  most  unexceptionable  part  of  him ; 
his  phrases  sometimes  misinterpreted  it^    How  oommon  are  all 
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the  &!ilt8  of  style,  how  rare  is  the  spirit  whidi  counts  all  the 
fiushions  of  this  world,  and  of  its  speech,  a  little  thing  compared 
with  seeking  truth. 

People  will  speculate  upon  the  possible  results  of  a  decided 
fact  if  it  had  been  in  seme  respects  a  different  fact.  Thus,  it 
is  said  by  his  friends,  he  would  have  done  more  good,  and  by 
his  enemies,  more  harm,  if  his  temper  had  been  somewhat  more 
diplomatic,  and  his  revQlutionary  matter  couched  in  cautioua 
phrases.  They  would  tinker  the  fact,  like  Alphonso  of  Castile. 
Such  speculating  mends  all  the  world's  strong  men  out  of  sight. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  complaining  that  Luther  gets  into  a  great 
heat  with  taking  the  Pope's  Bull  by  the  horns,  and  that  Latimer 
shocks  people's  sensibilities  at  Charing  Cross.  You  can  have 
your  Luther  who  fights  a  good  fight,  or  some  other  individual 
good  for  something  else,  at  whom  the  Pope  and  his  monks  will 
snap  their  fingers,  if  they  deem  it  worth  the  while.  After  you 
have  boned  your  Reformer  you  might  as  well  boil  him,  for  he  is 
of  no  other  earthly  use. 

TO  MISS  a   W.  HEALET. 

DeoemlMr  8, 1841. 

What  yon  say  about  touching  men's  prejudices  more  gently  is  true 
and  just.  I  can  only  say  that  while  I  feel  great  tenderness  towards 
the  preconceived  notions  of  individuabf  when  I  am  to  speak  of  a  mass 
of  ooctrines  that  come  between  man  and  God,  I  think  the  blow  must 
be  strong  enough  to  cut  clean  through,  and  let  the  light  stream  through 
the  rent.  Besides,  the  sentiments  in  the  South  Boston  sermon  had  so 
long  been  £uniliar  to  me,  I  had  preached  them  so  often  with  no 
rebuke,  that  I  was  not  aware  of  saymg  anything  that  yras  severe.  I 
thought  the  sermon  would  be  reckoned  tame  and  spiritless,  for  it  so 
poorly  and  and  coldly  expressed  what  burned  in  my  heart  like  a 
volcano. 

Your  sympathy  is  exceedingly  precious  to  me.  I  never  feared  the 
reproaches  nor  coveted  the  praise  of  the  hostile  or  the  friendly,  but  the 
sympathy  of  the  true-hearted  is  blessed  to  me:  it  is  the  dew  to  the 
lierb. 

TO  HIS  BROTH£BrIN-LAW,   CHARLES  MILLER. 

12  Jnlj,  1811. 
Ton  seem  to  think  it  possiNe  that  my  mothea  were  not  good  in  • 
writing  and  preaching  the  sermon  which  men  make  such  a  noise  about.  ( 
Now,  I  never  in  my  life  wrote  a  sermon  with  a  deeper  conviction  of  its 
truth  or  of  the  good  it  would  do  in  the  world.     I  wrote  what  I  felt  te 
the  ends  of  my  fingers.    If  you  can  find  anything  bad,  pernicious,  or 
likdy  to  injure  morality  and  religion,!  am  very  sorry ;  but  I  am  certain 
it  contains  ncthiag  of  that  character.    Xhe  noise  which  men  make,  the 
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'  bad  names  they  call  me,  the  threats  they  utter,  move  me  as  little  as 
/  they  move  Monadnock  .  .  .  .  .  Do  sfou  think  I.  could  have  any 
but  the  best  of  motives  for  this  work  ?  What  could  I  gain  but  a  bad 
reputation  ?  Nothing  else.  No :  I  felt  the  difficulties  of  the  common 
opinions.  I  wished  to  show  that  religion  was  independent  of  the 
foolish  doctrines  men  have  piled  unon  it.  I  wanted  to  br^  the  voke  of 
bondage  bound  on  men's  necks,  and  have  done  what  I  could  to  maie  men 
better  here  and  hereafter.  The  opinions  in  the  discourse  are  nothing 
new  to  me ;  not  the  random  thoughts  of  a  young  man,  but  the  sober, 
deliberate  convictions,  the  result  of  thought  and  study.  The  end  will 
be  good,  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  following  alludes  to  a  letter  which  about  this  time  he 

addressed  to  the  clergymen  of  the  Boston  Association : — 

TO   MISS   E.   PEABODT, 

Jim6  20, 184L 
Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  letters ;  your  criticisms  are 
also  encouraging;  nobody  knows  better  than  I  how  numerous  my 
faults  are,  and  certainly  none  feels  them  so  strongly  as  I  do  daily.  I 
know  I  am  quick — sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel  it  may  be — ^particu* 
larly  after  a  good  deal  of  intellectual  excitement ;  but  in  the  case  you 
instance  you  are  mistaken  entirelv.  I  meant  in  sober  earnest  that 
those  people  were  wiser  as  well  as  older,  and  mean  it  now ;  not  that  all 
are  older  or  wiser,  but  the  leading  persons  I  know  to  be  both  older  and 
wiser,  so  I  beg  you  not  to  misunderstand  me  here.  It  did  not  occur 
to  me  that  anjone  could  misconceive  the  matter  so  entirelv  as  to 
think  I  would  msult  a  respectable  body  of  people  by  a  sneer  after  that 
£aBhion.  Again,  the  letter  was  not  written  quickly,  nor  until  after  a 
good  deal  of  reflection ;  and  then  the  original  draught  was  shown  to  a 
cool,  cautious,  delicate-minded  man,  who  said  it  was  good,  but  too  watk. 
He  objected  to  nothing  therein.  Then  Lydia  reaa  it,  and  thought 
there  was  nothing  amiss  in  it.  Now,  my  usual  hastiness  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  letter.  But  if  others'  eyes  have  the  mote  of  suspicion, 
as  yours  and  Sarah's  have  not,  why  they  will  see  an  innuendo  m  my 
:  wish  that  they  may  found  a  more  liberal  church,  and  even  in  my  sub- 
'  scription  as  their  "  friend  in  the  Christian  faith."  But,  believe  me,  I 
should  not  interweave  inuendoes  or  sarcasm  in  a  letter  to  a  Church, 
though  I  think  sarcasm  a  legitimate  weapon  to  use  in  certain  cases  cdT 
argument  and  fun. 

This  letter  indicates  the  commencement  of  that  popular  sym- 
pathy, which  was  preparing  to  secure  for  him  a  more  magnificent 
*  hearing  than  any  man  ever  had  in  America : — 

TO  MESSES.  WM.  LARNED,  S.  E.  BRACKETT,  CHARLES 
L.  THAYER,  AND  CHARLES  ELLIS. 

West  Roxbury,  26  June,  1841. 
My  dear  Priends, — ^Tour  kind  and  very  flattering  note  came  safely 
to  hand,  and  I  have  given  it  the  best  consideration  in  my  power  to 
bestow.    I  am  thaukful  for  the  interest  you  express  in  my  views  of 
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the  OfariBtiaa  life.  I  know  of  no  finite  happiness  so  great;  as  that 
which  attends  a  successful  attempt  to  set  forth  the  great  truths  of 
religion,  on  which  our  welfare  depends.  It  is  with  ^reat  reluctance 
that  I  condude  it  is  wisest  and  best  to  decline  the  invitation  you  have 
so  generously  made  me.  Mj  reasons  are  chiefly  a  distrust  of  my  own  J 
abiHty  to  effect  the  object  you  contemplate.  Besides,  I  can  still  utter 
my  word  in  the  pulpit,  and  occasionally  through  the  press,  and, 
perhaps,  can  da  what  is  given  me  to  do  better  in  this  than  any  other 
way.  The  subjects  you  suggest  offer  a  most  noble  and  beautiful  theme ; 
and  would  to  Heaven  I  were  able  to  discuss  them  as  I  feel  they  new 
require  to  be  treated.  The  lectures  of  Dr.  Walker,  however,  wiU 
more  than  supply  anything  I  conld  attempt  with  any  hope  of  success. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen. 

Very  affectionately. 
Your  friend  and  brother  in  the  Christian  £edth, 

Theo.  Fabejbb. 

This  invitation  of  a  few  friends  who  desired  to  maintain  his 
privilege  to  speak  and  to  define  his  own  position  had  important 
results,  notwithstanding  his  first  refusal.  He  was  persuaded  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  Boston  during  the  winter  of 
1841-42.  The  old  Masonic  Temple  was  filled  to  hear  him. 
The  young  men  walked  in  from  Cambridge,  and  back  again 
over  the  long  bridge  in  the  darkness,  with  hearts  aflame.  All 
the  earnest  thinkers  came  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
many  a  girl  who  is  now  a  noble  mothei*,  and  many  strong 
women  whose  names  have  since  stood  for  some  humanity  of 
letters  or  of  life. 

These  lectmres  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1842,  somewhat 
more  elaborated,  in  the  volume  entitled,  "  A  Discourse  of  Matters 
Pertaining  to  Keligion." 

When  this  volume  appeared,  people  were  puzzled  to  reconcile 
the  popular  warmth  and  simplicity  of  the  t^sit  with  the  remote 
and  varied  learning  piled  up  in  the  foot-notes.  They  observed 
the  anomaly  '^as  a  curious  traveller  counto  Stonehenge.''  It 
led  them  to  suspect  an  illusion.  Had  all  these  leading  books,  in 
all  languages,  been  frdthfully  read  and  assimilated  ?  Then,  where 
is  the  trace  of  it  in  the  composition?  The  terminology  is 
neither  German,  French,  nor  Latin.  There  are  no  terms :  every 
sentence  is  a  lucid  drop.  When  he  states  that^  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  root  of  religion  is  a  sense  of  dependence,  you 
exp^  a  popular  re-hash  of  Schleiermacher.  But  his  speech 
merely  borrows  the  phrase  as  a  temporary  convenience.  The 
word  Fetichism,  with  references  to  Constant^  whose  extravagant 
love  of  system  he  really  blames^  put  the  critics  on  the  scent  of 
13 
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a  French  theory  of  development  So  also  did  the  sight  of 
Comte's  name,  to  whom  he  generally  refers  to  note  his  dis- 
agreement with  the  Positive  Method.  The  names  of  Strauss, 
Hennell,  Bam-,  Bayle,  and  Hegel  were  presmnptive  evidence 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  volume.  The  reli^ous  newspapers 
scorned  an  infidel  dish  which  caught  the  drippings  of  all  foreign 
kitchens.  They  supposed  that  an  American  could  not  associate 
with  the  thought  of  other  nations  upon  terms  of  equality  and 
dignified  reserve.  He  would  infallibly  be  sent  home  in  a  suit 
of  foreign  livery,  of  fantastic  cut.  Though  they  could  not 
undertake  to  read  Mr.  Parker's  authorities  in  order  to  trace 
the  audacious  plagiarisms,  the  fact  was  assumed  by  every  sub- 
servient mind  which  felt  that  one  volume  of  Kant  would  be 
quite  enough  to  swamp  its  own  style  and  carry  down  its 
cherished  sentiments.  All  the  pocket-tapes  broke  in  measuring 
up  against  the  poor  boy  from  L^ngton. 

There  were  errors  in  this  book,  no  doubt ;  inaccuracies  and 
marks  of  haste.  They  were  duly  noticed  in  the  reviews  of 
the  day. 

This  was  a  genuine  American,  who  had  loves  and  tastes 
which  were  cosmopolitan,  Massachusetts'  independent  hardihood 
without  the  Know-nothing  prejudice.  His  mind  was  like  the 
republican  idea  itself;  it  could  afford  to  be  hospitable,  but 
could  not  afford  to  be  exclusive.  Vigour,  simplicity,  a  sensi- 
tive heart,  a  kindling  enthusiasm,  greatness  to  welcome  great 
things  and  to  remain  still  greater,  breadth,  homeliness,  us^  and 
the  plastic  power  of  natural  elements, — these  are  the  New 
World's  chai'acter.  He  represented  it.  His  mind,  in  its 
prime,  was  the  first  thorough  democrat  He  never  Platonized, 
Judaized,  nor  Germanized.  The  hordes  of  emigrants  found 
they  were  no  match  for  the  country.  Their  obtrusive  charac- 
teristics were  seized  by  the  climate  and  made  over;  they 
gained  protection,  but  no  exclusive  immunities,  from  his  sdf- 
relying  mind. 

He  had  read  all  the  books  which  assumed  to  lead  thought  in 
their  respective  provinces.  He  knew  perfectly  well  what  had 
been  said  upon  all  great  points.  His  references  indicated 
honest  study,  for  careful  analyses  and  estimates  crowd  the 
pages  of  his  common-place  books.  What  a  proof  of  absence  of 
(tonfusion  and  surfeit  is  his  simple  American  style,  in  which  his 
home-bred  piety  and  ethical  sincerity  flow  and  sparkle  !     Some 
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of  the  pages  of  this  volume  are  like  broad,  sweet  waters,  heated 
by  the  summer  sun.  The  foot-notes  show  below ;  sharp  Kant 
and  stony  Hegel,  and  uncertain  Schelling,  thin,  sinuous  grass, 
and  all  the  waifi  of  time.  In  the  still  shadowy  reaches  the 
lily  of  religion  floats. 

His  style  is  wonderful  for  its  absence  of  all  taint  from  scho- 
lastic and  metaphysical  terms.  It  has  other  faults,  precisely 
such  as  the  self-grown  vigour  might  be  expected  to  betray  ; 
but  it  steals,  begs,  and  borrows  nothing.  It  has  the  cant  of  no 
school,  transcendental  or  parti-evangelical;  no  bristling  words 
of  Teuton  or  of  Gallic  origin.  He  finds  the  country  language 
capable  of  telling  his  most  spiritual  thought. 

That  was  the  danger,  men  considered;  it  would  be  better 
if  his  sentences  were  subtly  involved,  and  his  ideas  only  half 
conscious  of  themselves.  And  it  was  alarming  that  a  man  of 
such  undoubted  piety  should  be  furnished  with  such  an  aggres- 
sive common-sense.  What  shall  be  done  for  the  Church,  when 
a  single  man  can  show  so  clearly  how  religious  he  can  be  with- 
out the  expense  of  miracles  and  mystical  formulas  ?  Men  of  all 
creeds  instinctively  saw  in  him  those  elements  of  a  revolution, 
the  primitive  human  rights  the  possession  of  weapons,  and  the 
defiance  of  authority. 

Aside  from  private  griefe,  he  enjoyed  the  struggle  which  bade 
him  put  forth  all  his  powers.  Now  he  stood  in  a  wider  horizon, 
and  felt  the  excitement  for  which,  without  knowing  it,  he  had 
languished.  Without  it  he  never  would  have  vindicated  his 
own  ability,  nor  acquired  that  unrivalled  expression  and 
trained  courage  which  made  him  so  formidable  in  the  great 
questions  of  the  day.  The  contest  came  just  in  time  to  give 
humane  love  for  man  and  for  man's  ideas,  the  advantage  over 
scholarship  and  seclusion. 

Duty,  freedom,  truth,  a  divine  life,  what  are  theyP  Trifles,  no 
doubt,  to  Monk  Tetzel,  to  the  Leos  and  the  Bembos,  and  to  other 
sleek  persons,  new  and  old.  But  to  a  heart  that  swells  with  religion, 
like  the  Atlantic  pressed  by  the  wings  of  the  wind,  they  are  the  real 
things  of  Gtod,  for  which  all  poor  temporalities  of  fame,  ease,  and  life 
are  to  he  cast  to  the  winds. 

He  that  feareth  the  Lord,  when  was  he  not  a  prey  P  He  must  take 
his  life  in  his  hand,  and  become  as  a  stranger  to  men.  But  if  he  fall 
and  perish,  it  is  his  gain.  Is  it  not  the  world's  ?  It  is  the  burning 
wood  that  warms  men.* 

«  niseoane  of  Beligion  :  Am.  Ed.  1842,  pp.  110,  448. 
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TO  D!EL   FRANCIS. 

Feb.  14, 1842. 

It  is  not  ofken  I  have  an  hour  for  a  letter,  since  to  write  two  sermonB 
a  week,  and  spend  five  dajs  of  the#week  in  other  matters,  and  get  no 
Sabbath  on  Sunday,  though  it  may  do  well  with  stronger  heads,  yet 
goes  hard  with  mine.  I  never  cared  much  for  the  sympathy  of  other 
men,  and  never  less  than  now ;  but  once  in  a  great  while  I  feel  it  is 
not  altogether  pleasant  to  stand  aloue,  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion  and 
hatred.  Blessed  are  the  men  who  can  take  things  as  they  nnd  them, 
and  believe  as  the  mob  believes,  and  sail  in  the  wake  of  public  opinion. 
I  remember  you  told  me  a  year  a^o,  he  that  defies  public  opinion  is 
like  the  man  who  spits  in  the  wind ;  he  spits  in  his  own  face.  It  is  so. 
But  what  then  ?  Let  it  be  so.  Better  men  have  found  less  sympathy 
than  I.  I  do  not  care  a  rush  for  what  men  who  differ  from  me 
do  say ;  but  it  has  grieved  me  a  little,  I  confess  it,  to  see  men  who 
think  OB  I  do  oi  the  historical  and  mythical  matter  connected  with 
Christianity,  and  who  yet  take  the  stand  some  of  them  take.  It  is 
like  opening  a  drawer,  when  you  expect  to  find  mone;jr,  and  discover 
that  the  gold  is  gone  and  only  the  copper  is  left.  This  has  been  my 
fate  very  often.    I  put  my  finger  on  a  minister,  and  "  he  ain't  there.*' 

TO  THB  SAME.  UmhAjl  8, 1842. 

Tou  must  have  thought  me  a  great  fool  to  write  so  lugubrious  a 
letter  the  other  day.  I  ask^as  little  for  sympathy  as  any  man,  and  when 
I  mourn  it  is  not  on  my  own  account ;  but  I  have  seen  some  manifes- 
tations in  certain  persons  that,  I  confess,  made  me  feel  sad,  not  for  my 
sake,  but  their  sake.  I  will  tell  you  of  this  some  time,  but  not  write, 
for  eeripta  nument. 

But  then  there  are  times  when  I  am  sick,  worn  out  and  shattered, 
and  I  have  nobody  to  fall  back  upon.  "  Wo  unto  him  that  is  alone 
when  he  /aileth,'*  Paul  could  itand  alone.  I  often  think  of  those 
lines  of  Coleridge,  which  I  trust  are  not  so  frequently  on  your  tongue, 
nor  so  deeply  graven  in  your  memory,  as  in  mine  .— 

'*  There  was  a  time  when,  though  my  path  was  rough, 
This  joy  within  me  dallied  with  distress, 
And  all  misfortunes  were  but  as  the  stuff 
Whence  fancy  wove  me  dreams  of  happiness : 
For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twimng  vine, 
And  fruits  and  foliage  not  my  own  seem  a  mine. 
But  now  a£9ictions  bow  me  down  to  earth : 
Nor  heed  I  that  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth. 
But  oh,  each  visitation 
Suspends,  what  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth. 
My  shaping  spirit  of  imagination. 
For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel, 
And  to  be  still  and  patient,  all  I  can. 
And,  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 
From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man — 
This  was  (is^  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan : 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole, 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  soul" 
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But  I  will  trouble  you  with  no  more  threnodies^  and  I  know  you 
will  forgive  me  this  ouce. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Hay  5,1842. 

I  should  have  answered  your  last  long  ago,  but  the  book  I  have  in 
the  press  (*'  Discourse/'  Sbc.)  has  demanded  from  fifty  to  eighty  hours 
a  week  of  me,  for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  I  have  had  sermons  to  write, 
and  neighbours  to  visit,  and  a  thousand  little  '*  notions  "  to  attend  to, 
00  that  really  I  could  not  gratify  my  wish  to  see  you  or  write  to  you. 
But  this  moniing  I  sent  the  last  sheet  to  the  pnnter,  and  am  now  at 
leisu^  for  a  li&e  while ;  so  you  may  not  onl^  hear  from  me,  but 
peradventure  I  shall  waylay  the  tome-devourer,  like  Cacus,  in  his  den, 
and  that  before  lone. 

The  other  day  I  found  a  little  bit  of  ^  literary  history  matter,"  which 
perhaps  you  have  not  seen ;  and  as  it  concerns  a  favourite  book  of 
yours,  I  will  copy  it  for  you.    Luther's  "  Table-talk  "  "  did  so  promote  A* 
the  ]^testant  relirion  in  Germany  that  each  church  had  one  of  them 
(a  copy  of  the  '  TiA^le-talk ')  chained  in  it,  on  which  the  Pope  and  the  I* 
Emperor  caused  them  all  to  be  burned.    Only  one  of  them  was  after-  ' 
wards  found  wrapt  up  in  an  old  wall,  by  a  German  gentleman  that 

Eulled  down  his  old  house,  who,  not  daring  to  keep  it,  for  fear  of  the 
kw  against  it,  sent  it  to  his-  friend,  Captain  Henry  Bell,  in  London, 
desiring  him  to  turn  it  out  of  German  into  the  English  tongue.  The 
said  captain,  through  business  or  otherwise,  defemng  to  translate  it, 
one  nignt,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  there  appeued  to  him,  then 
awake,  an  ancient  man  standing  at  his  bed-side  all  in  white,  with  a 
broad  white  beard  down  to  his  girdle,  taking  him  by  the  right  ear,  say- 
ing, '  Sirrah,  wilt  thou  not  take  time  to  translate  this  book  which  is 
sent  tiiee  out  of  Germany  P  I  will  shortly  provide  thee  both  time  and 
place  to  do  it  in,*  then  vanished.  His  fright  and  sweating  astonished  his 
wife ;  yet,  not  heeding  visions,  the  book  again  slipped  out  of  his  mind, 
tin  warrants  from  Charles  I.'s  council-board  laid  him  up  in  the  gate-house 
in  Westminster  for  ten  years,  without  showing  him  any  cause,  five  of  i 
which  were  spent  in  composing  the  said  translation,  which  was  pub-  i 
lished  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines*" 

This  IS  from  the  *' Surry  Demoniack ;  or  An  Account  of  Satan's 
Strange  and  Dreadful  Actings  in  and  about  the  Body  of  Bichard 
Dagdale,  of  Surry,  near  Whalley,  in  Lancashire,"  Ac.,  Sbc, ;  London, 
1607.  Of  course,  you  who  own  the  book  of  Captain  Bell  must  believe 
the  story,  for  the  translation  must  have  divine  authority,  such  as  no 
translation  pretends  to  except  the  LXX.  Since  you  are  a  logician 
and  casuist  i  will  propound  a  praetied  question  growing  out  of  this 
case ;  An  liher  /aUUnlis  ail  ne  in/aUihilis  ii  translator  infaUihiliter  atque 
miraadoaey  de.9  The  *'  Tisch-reden"  of  honest  Martin  may  be  a  human 
book,  fallible,  to  be  judged  of  like  other  books,  and  censured  when  it 
talks  nonsense  or  contradicts  itself.  But  the  ''  Table-talk  "  as  it 
comes  from  the  hands  of  the  aforesaid  captain,  is  a  divine  and  infallible 
production,  and  as  such  is  not  to  be  tried  bv  ''  carnal  reason."  Then 
a  question  rises,  whether  the  miraculous  character  is  vested  in  the 
letters  and  points  (the  single  parts)  or  in  the  book  (the  universal), 
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and  whether  all  subsequent  editions  would  therefore  be  in&Uible,  or 
only  the  Codeas  Bell  which  came  from  the  hand  of  the  captain. 

my  book  will  appear  about  May  20.  After  that  I  suppose  you  will 
never  speak  to  me  except  to  say,  Apa^  Satkanas  I  So  I  shall  come 
to  see  you  before. 

TO  MBS.   BALL. 

Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend.  I  do  not  love  to  be  admired. 
I  like  much  better  one  who  sees  my  &ults  also,  than  one  who  only 
sees  what  little  excellence  I  may  chance  to  have.  Yesterday  I  had  a 
uote  from  a  stranger,  calling  me  a  volf  in  sheep's  dothing^  and  other 
gentle  titles.  To-oay  comes  your  note  with  its  womanly  tenderness, 
and  its  manly  rebuke. 

But  while  I  thank  you  for  your  frankness,  I  by  no  means  admit 
the  justice  of  what  you  say.  1  am  by  no  means  conscious  of  giving 
utterance  to  '^  an  imchristHke  sneer  or  an  unkind  accusation  "  in  any 
of  my  writings,  preachings,  or  prayings.  I  do  not  admit  the  justice 
of  your  remarks  about  sneering  tones,  I  never  spoke  of  such  as  have 
faith  in  the   Gospel  record  in  terms  of  sarcasm   and   abuse,  say 

Mi. what  he  will.    K.you  will  read  over  the  passage  where  I 

quote  the  lines  of  Pope,*  I  think  you  will  see  little  to  censure.  If 
I  sneered  at  such  as  still  believe  in  the  ordinances,  do  you  think  I 
should  still  administer  these  ordinances  P  I  ?  And  invite  others  to 
participate  in  what  I  publicly  administered — ^that  I  publicly  mocked  at ! 
When  I  quoted  these  lines,  I  rejoiced  that  at  God's  table  there  was 
milk  for  the  maidens,  meat  for  the  men.  In  short,  that  there  was 
something  for  all — ^that  man  can  take  such  things,  water,  bread  and 
wine,  and  hj  means  of  association  therewith  connected,  can  find  them 
helps  in  their  spiritual  progress.  I  think  that  in  comparison  with  the 
great  work  of  forming  a  Christian  character  and  living  a  Christian  life» 
all  will  confess  that  the  "  ordinances  '*  are  but  straws,  rattles  and 
childish  playthings.  I  never  mocked  at  anything.  I  am  not  aware  of 
uttering  contumely  and  reproach.  I  pray  thee,  where  or  when  ?  I 
have  spoken  strongly,  and  1  have  strongly  felt.  I  feel  willing  to  stand 
up  berore  men  or  God,  and  declare  that  1  am  not  conscious  of  having 
written  one  line  with  any  unchristian  feeling.  I  knew  I  should  be 
misunderstood,  misrepresented  and  abused.  Once  I  said,  "  We  whine 
and  whimper  in  our  brother's  name,"  &c. ;  for  that  I  have  been  called 
mocker,  yet  I  wrote  that  sentence  in  tears  of  anguish,  in  great  bum* 
inss  of  heart.  I  say  to  you,  what  I  never  said  before — ^not  even  to  my 
wue — that  after  writing  some  of  those  sentences  for  which  I  am  most 
commonly  abused,  I  have  been  obliged  to  pause,  then  throw  myself  on 
a  couch  and  get  relief  in  tears.  I  don't  know  why  I  tell  you  this,  for 
I  do  not  like  to  talk  of  myself.  So  I  beg  you  never  to  repeat  or  diow 
it  to  any  one.    But  it  is  in  such  mood  that  I  have  written  such  pas- 

*  Diwsoime  of  Beligion,  Bd.  1842,  p.  261.  The  lines  irere  applied  to  the  ordinAiiM 
el  the  Ii09rd*B  Supper : — 

*' Behold  the  child,  by  Natare*8  kindly  laif. 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw  ; 
Some  livelier  playthiDg  gives  his  youth  delight— 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite." 
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sages  as  some  men  read  in  coldness  or  in  passion,  and  then  call  me  an 
infidel,  a  heartless  man  for  writing  I 

He  that  reads  my  books  twenty  years  hence— if  I  am  not  quite  for* 
gotten  before  that  time — wilT  not  find  in  them  the  abuse,  the  sarcasm, 
the  oontumelj,  and  all  that,  which  so  grieves  you.  At  Salem  they  said 
I  painted  the  Salem  ministers,  at  Man>lehead  the  clergy  of  that  place, 
and  at  Boston  it  was  the  '*  Brethren  "  that  I  "  abused,"  and  on  | 
whom  I  ''poured  scorn  and  contempt."  I  think  some  of  the  brethren 
ought  to  mil  down  on  their  knees  and  thank  me  for  my  forbearance,  ' 
that  I  have  not  told  what  I  most  assuredly  have  known  and  still 
remember. 

FBOM  THE  JOUBNAL. 
f 

May  6, 1842. — To-day  I  received  the  last  proof-sheet  of  my  "Dis- 
course on  Matters,"  &c.  It  fills  me  with  sadness  to  end  what  has  been 
so  dear  to  me.  Well :  the  result  lies  with  Gt)d.  Ma^  it  do  a  good  work ! 
I  fear  not,  but  hope.  There  may  be  a  noise  about  it ;  it  will  not  sur- 
prise me.  But  I  think  it  will  do  a  ^ood  work  for  the  world.  God 
bless  the  good  in  it,  and  destroy  the  bad !    This  is  my  prayer. 

May  11. — The  life  of  Dr.  FoUen  is  written  by  his  wife.    It  interests 
me  exceedingly.    The  character  of  the  man  was  deep,  sensitive,  and 
beautiful.     He  had  a  rdigiouB  gen%u$ :  most  of  the  New  Englanders 
have  moral  Udenty  but  very  few  have,  or  understand,  what  I  call  religious  il 
genius.    Henry  Ware  has  much  of  it,  Dr.  ChanniDgJesju^  I 

Oct.  5. — I  have  to-day  heard  of  the  death  of  DrTTJEanning.  He 
has  fallen  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  His  faculties  grew  brighter 
as  age  came  on  him.  No  man  in  America  has  lefb  a  sphere  of  such 
wide  usefulness;  no  man  since  Washington  has  done  so  much  to 
elevate  his  country.  His  life  has  been  spent  in  the  greatest  and  best 
of  works.  A  great  man — and  a  good  man — has  gone  home  from  the 
earth.  Why,  oh !  my  God,  are  so  manv  left;,  when  such  are  taken  ? 
Why  could  not  I  have  died  in  his  stead  r 

Here  is  a  dovniright  famous  letter,  which  Luther,  journeying 
to  Worms,  would  not  have  been  ashamed  of: — 

TO  DB.   FBANCIS. 

Jane  24,  1842. 

I  trust  yon  have  long  before  this  made  up  your  mind  to  go  to  Cam- 
bridge.* I  can't  help  thinking  that  the  welfare  of  the  denomination 
depends  upon  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  bloom  and  fruitage  of  your 
life,  your  going  thither  and  pouring  out  the  learning  you  have  hived 
up  in  diligent  summers,  and  drawing  from  the  wells  of  thought  and 
emotion  which  you  have  so  long  frequented.  I  rejoice  at  it  most  con« 
tinnallv.  The  young  men  at  the  school,  I  learn,  are  much  gratified 
with  the  arrangement.  I  know  the  intellectual  and  the  liberal  party 
of  the  clei*gy— 3  am  sony  it  is  a  small  number— will  also  rejoice  at  it. 

*  Br.  Fnncii  had  Jut  leoeiTed  an  inntotion  to  ooovpy  the  Bukman  Frofeetnnhip  at 
tlwDtfiiiitySehooL 
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But  there  is  one  thing  of  some  eonaequence  to  me,  though  of  little 

to  you,  of  which  I  want  to  saj  a  word  or  two  (I  am  not  complaining 

of  any  one,  nor  writing  a  Jeremiad  to  griere  yon).    The  experience  of 

the  last  twelve  months  shows  me  what  I  am  to  expect  for  the  next 

I  twelve  years.    I  have  no  feUowship  from  the  other  cler^.    No  one 

/  j  that  helped  in  my  ordination  will  now  exchange  ministerial  courtesies 

,  with  me ;  only  one  or  two  of  the  Boston  Assodofcion,  and  perhaps  one 

'   or  two  out  of  it,  will  have  any  ministerial  intercourse  with  me.  '*  They 

that  are  younger  than  I  have  me  in  derision; "  they  turn  the  cold 

shoulder.    Well :  Quonum  hose  ipedant  9  If  I  stay  at  Spring  Street,  I 

p    must  write  104  sermons  a  year  for  ahout  104  people.    This  will  con- 

sume  most  of  my  energies,  and  1  shall  he  in  suhstance  put  down — a 

hull  whose  roaring  can't  he  stopped,  hut  who  is  tied  up  in  the  comer 

t     of  the  bam-ceUar,  so  that  fwbotfy  hean  him  ;  and  it  is  the  same  as  if  he 

did  not  roar,  or  as  if  he  were  muzzled.  Now  thU  I  wiU  noido.  I  should 

not  answer  the  purposes  of  life ;  but  only  execute  the  plans  of  my 

enemies — of  the  enemies  of  freedom  of  mankind. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  disappointed  in  the  ministers — ^the  Uni- 
tarian ministers.    I  once  thought  them  noble ;  that  they  would  be  true 
to  an  ideal  principle  of  right. 

•  ••••••• 

Now  this  I  shall  do  when  obl]fi;ed  to  desert  the  pulpit ;  because  a 
/  free  voice  and  a  free  heart  cannot  be  in  ^'  that  bad  eminence."    I  mean 
to  live  at  Spring  Street,  perhaps  with  Bipley.    I  will  study  seven  or 
eight  months  of  the  year,  and  lour  or  five  months  I  will  go  about,  and 
preach  and  lecture  in  city  and  glen,  by  the  road-side  and  leld-side,  and 
wherever  men  and  women  can  oe  found.    I  will  go  eastward  and  west- 
ward, and  southward  and  northward,  and  make  the  land  rinp;  and  if 
•  this  New  England  theology,  that  cramps  the  inteUect  and  palsies  the 
soul  of  us,  does  not  come  to  the  ground,  then  it  shall  be  because  it  has 
/  more  truth  in  it  than  I  have  ever  found.    I  am  perfectly  free  of  two 
things — ^fear  and  ambition.    What  I  have  seen  to  be  false  I  will  pro- 
claim a  lie  on  the  housetop ;  and,  just  as  God  reveals  truth,  I  will 
dedare  His  word,  come  what  may  come. 

It  grieves  me  to  the  very  soul  of  my  heart's  life  to  think  of  leaving 
the  ministry  (which  I  kve  as  few  ministers  love  it)  and  this  little  parish. 
But,  if  duty  commands,  who  am  I  to  resist  P  If  you  have  an^  word  of 
advice  to  give  me  I  shall  be  glad ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  rejoice  in  the 
new  field  of  usefulness  opening  its  harvest  to  you.  I  hope  you  will 
teach  the  young  men  to  be  valiant  and  fear  not, 

TO  THE  SAME, 

July  25,  1842. 

You  give  me  ground  to  hope  you  will  come  over  and  see  me  soon ; 
the  sooner  the  better,  you  luiow.  I  see  very  few  persons,  especially 
scholarly  folk ;  and,  though  I  have  little  claim  to  the  society  of  such, 
yet  enjoy  their  visit,  pernaps,  all  the  more.  But,  after  ail,  books, 
nature,  and  God  afford  the  only  sociely  you  can  abtttys  have,  and  on 
reasonable  terms. 

I  rejoice  in  the  motto  you  mention,  Sunum  eorda*  Many  men  live 
on  the  motto,  Surtum  et  deorsum,  and  so  go  see-sawing  through  life. 
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Here  anA  there  one  takes  sadly  Ae  motto,  Onme  ferendvm^  and  lires 
on* 

You  will  go  to  Cambridge  soon ;  and  I  rejoice  in  jour  prospect  of 
long  nsefalnessy  and  the  sooietjr  of  men  that  will  appreciate  jour  worth 
and  sympathize  with  jour  asjnrations.  1  look  forward  to  a  brighter 
perioa  than  you  have  ever  rejoiced  in  before,  when  the  wine  of  your 
life,  hoarded  and  ripened  in  fruitful  years,  shall  show  itself  worthy  of 
its  morib,  and  quicken  the  blood  of  youth,  making  their  pulsations  more 
raierons  than  before.  Well:  Gk>d  speed  you,  and  keep  and  bless  you! 

TO  THE  SAME. 

St.  John*!,  August  9,  Down  But,  1842. 

I  am  here  for  the  sake  of  health,  strange  as  it  may  seem ;  I  do  all 
physical  woric,  but  none  metaphysical.  This  is  a  queer  place,  an  odd, 
amorphous,  undescribable  city,  in  which  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
attractive  to  any  but  a  native  or  a  speculator 

Don't  you  know  that  the  charge  brought  against  you  by  certain  of 
the  "  brethren  "  is,  not  that  you  have  done,  written,  or  said  or  thought 
anything  specially  naughty,  but  that  you  are  fwtorioiuly  the  companion  || 
tf  9utp0isUd  and  abandoned  per$on$  9  It  4$  so.  Now  I  will  speak 
plainly.  I  do  not  wish  to  stand  in  your  way ;  I  will  not,  knowingly, 
bring  on  you  the  censure  (or  suspicion)  of  your  brethren.  Therefore, 
after  you  go  to  Cambridge,  I  don't  see  how  I  can  visit  you  as  here- 
tofore.   Certainly  Mr. ,  and  Br. ,  will  say,  "It  won't  do, 

Francis  holds  intercourse  with  Parker!  we  be  all  dead  men."    Now  I 
hope  you  will  consider  these  things.    I  might,  like  Nicodemus,  come    | 
by  night,  privately,  but  it  is  not  mj  wa^.    I  hope  neither  ^ou  nor 
Mrs.  F.  will  suspect  anything  unkind  in  tms,  for  I  only  write  sincerely. 
To  come  to  other  things    •    •    . 

« 

May  young  divinity  students  heed  the  sound  advice  in  the 
letter  whidi  £dlow8  :^- 

TO  THE  SAME. 

September  25,  1842. 

Mr.  Withington  of  the  Divinity  School  has  passed  an  hour  or  two 
with  me,  and  told  me  what  I  knew  must  take  place,  namely,  that  the 
school  abeady  wears  a  new  aspect,  as  it  has  a  new  soul ;  that  you 
stimulate  the  dull,  and  correct  the  erratic,  and  set  right  such  as  have  , 
prejudices  inclining  to  narrowness,  if  not  bigotry.  I  knew  that  this 
was  the  place  for  you ;  but  besides  awakening  the  soul  of  piety  in  the 
youth  who  are  to  teach  it,  there  is  one  work  which  (you  will  pardon 
me  for  suggesting  it)  the  wuer  part  of  the  public  look  to  you  to 
perform. 

There  was  a  time  ^en  sound  oeMamkip  was  deemed  essential  to  a 
Unitarian  minister.  I  think  the  denomination  has  more  JirsHrato 
ockdaro  from  the  age  of  Frothingham  down  to  that  of  Upham  than 
any  other  denomination,  in  proportion  to  our  numbers.    But  among 
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the  younger  men  there  is  a  most  wofiil  neglect  of  sound  stndj 
of  all  kinds.  A  man's  libraij  is,  in  some  measure,  the  index  of  his 
mind;  and  the  library  of  a  young  minister  presents  a  deplorable 
picture  of  our  theology ;  a  few  reviews,  popular  histories,  Hulfsmittel 
for  New  Testament  exegesis  in  EnglM^  perhaps  an  unused  copy  of 
Kuinoel,  works  of  fiction,  show  books,  and  the  scum  of  the  press  make 
up  the  whole,  saving  a  few  volumes  of  sermons.  This  neglect  of 
Bound  study  has  been  excused  by  the  example  of  some  pious  men,  and 
jiutified  by  the  demands  of  the  time,  that  a  man  should  lecture  on 
intemperance,  sl^veiy,  &c.,  visit  all  the  old  women  in  his  parish  once 
a  week,  and  retail  gossip  from  house  to  house. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  denomination  has  a  ri^M  to  expect  the 
first  eckolar  that  has  been  Professor  of  Theology  since  Norton  to 
reform  this  evil,  not  only  by  his  example  but  by  his  precept,  and  by 
the  discipline  he  gives  the  young  men  under  his  charge.  The  ortho- 
dox and  even  the  jBaptists  are  doing  much  more  than  we  to  encourage 
good  scholarship.  One  of  two  things  I  fancy  must  be  done,  either, 
1,  all  study  of  theology  must  be  abandoned ;  or,  2,  it  must  be  studied 
in  a  method  and  with  a  thoroughness  and  to  an  extent  which  bean 
some  resemblance  to  the  state  of  other  sciences.  Theology  is  con- 
temptible at  present  in  comparison  with  astronomy,  geology,  or  even 
the  pretended  science  of  phrenolc^.  Even  this  last  pretends  to  verify 
its  facts  and  legitimate  its  principles.  Does  theology  do  either  ?  b 
not  a  minister  to  do  both  of  two  things,  viz.,  1,  to  teach  truth  about 
man  and  God,  and  the  relation  between  them ;  and,  2,  to  promote 
goodness  ?  Is  the  present  method  adequate  to  the  first  object  F  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  matter  of  theology  requires  to  be  taken 
back  to  the  shop  and  cast  over  anew.  Is  not  theology  in  about  the 
same  state  with  us  that  natural  philosophy  was  in  before  Bacon  P 
Shall  we  leave  the  reformation  of  it  to  the  orthodox,  or  do  our  part  f 

I  hope  ^ou.  will  excuse  me  for  what  may  seem  very  impertinent,  and 
the  intrusion  of  a  boy's  ^vice. 

In  the  winter  of  1842-48  be  delivered  a  eonrse  of  '^  Six  Phdn 
Sermons  for  the  Times,"  which  he  prepared  at  the  invitation  of 
friends  who  desired  to  hear  from  him  again.  They  were  repeated 
in  seven  different  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

Ever^rwhere  I  have  found  a  much  better  reception  than  I  had  reason 
to  anticipate.  It  has  been  to  me  a  season  of  no  little  trial.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  good  will  come  out  of  the  great  evils  of  the  present  day. 

April  13, 1843.— Went  to  Cambridge.    Saw  "W ,  who  expresses 

a  great  horror  at  the  unfairness  with  which  some  men  have  treated  me, 
''  who  believe  just  the  same  thing."    I  don't  understand  good . 

Went  afterwards  to  Medford.  Saw  Schoolmaster  Thos.  Starr  Eing~- 
capital  fellow,  only  19.  Taught  school  three  years— supports  his  mother. 
He  went  into  Walker's  three  courses  of  lectures,  and  took  good  notes. 
Beads  Erench,  Spanish,  Latin,  Italian,  a  little  Greek,  and  begins  Cle^ 
man.    (He  is  a  good  listener.) 
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Now,  he  was  much  sought  after,  but  be  was  not  always 
foond. 

FROM   HORACE   SEAVER. 

Bo8t<m,  Jaaiiftry  11, 1843. 

Set.  AJsm  dbab  Sib, — ^As  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  celebration  of  Thomas  Faine*8  birthday  in  this  city,  on 
the  30th  instant,  I  am  instructed  to  perform  the  highly  pleasing  duty  ol 
soliciting  the  honour  of  your  company  at  the  dinner ;  and  to  say  to  you, 
in  addition,  that  it  would  giye  the  committee  ereat  pleasure,  as  well  as 
many  others  of  jrour  personal  friends,  if  your  health  and  time  will  allow 
you  to  comply  with  this  inyitation. 

I  am,  yery  respectfully. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

HOEACB  SSAyEB. 

REPLY. 

Wert  Bozbnry,  Uih  Janiuay,  1843. 

Dear  Sib, — ^Tour  £ftyour  of  the  Hth  instant  came  in  my  absence 
firom  home,  and  I  now  hasten  to  repljr  to  the  inyitation  you  offer  me. 
i¥ith  the  yiews  I  entertain  of  Mr.  Paine's  character  in  his  later  years, 
I  could  not,  consistently  with  my  own  sense  of  duty,  join  with  you  in 
celebrating  his  birth-day.  I  feel  grateful,  truly  so,  for  the  service  ren- 
dered by  ms  polftieal  writings,  and  his  practical  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
fiieBdom ;  thouffh  with  what  I  understiuid  to  b9  the  spirit  of  his  writings 
on  theobgy  and  religion,  I  have  noTIH^maQest  sympathy. 
I  am,  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thbo.  Fabkbb. 
Hor»ce  Searer,  Bm|. 

April  17.— Bead  "  Bou8seau*8  Confessions  "  and  the  article  upon  him 
mBiographieUnwerkBe,  Bousseau — a  liar  I  a  thief  I  a  great  knave! — 
I  abhor  him.  He  seems  sadly  ill-bom — one  of  the  creatures  that  are 
the  sport  of  destiny.  I  shall  never  read  his  works  with  much  interest 
after  the  developments  of  the  "  Confessions." 

18. — ^Bead  Guddon's  '^  Ancient  Egypt."  It  is  a  confused  mass  of 
valuable  matter  gathered  from  the  recent  works  on  Egypt.  Mr.  Q-. 
wishes  "  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hold  with  the  hounds ;"  so  he 
professes,  apparently,  his  respect  for  the  Scriptures,  and  really  despises 
them,  it  seems  to  me.  His  notions  about  the  LXX.  and  Mas.  Heb. 
text,  which  he  calls  the  ''  Masorite  Hebrew  Version,"  are  highly 
erroneous. 

JoHK  Woolman'b  JovBKAL.-»This  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
books  I  ever  read.  What  depth  of  insight  into  divine  thinp;s,  and  not 
less  into  human  things  I  How  lowly  and  meek  !  How  louy,  too,  his 
aspirations  I  What  gentle  courage— what  faith  I  He  reminds  me  of 
Isaac  Hopper. 
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TO  BEV.   nrCBBASJB  8.   SUIH. 

October  10,  1843. 

You  aaked  some  time  a^o  about  DeWette,  and  the  "  Introduction  to 
tbe  Old  Teatament."  It  is  in  the  press,  and  about  300  pp.  of  the  first 
volume  are  stereotyped.  But  it  goes  on  slowly.  All  summer  I  have 
been  ill,  and  able  to  do  almost  nothing.  Had  I  been  well,  the  book 
would  have  been  out  of  the  press  before  now.  But  I  find  I  can  improve 
it.  What  has  often  been  hammered,  I  take  back  to  the  anvil  agam,  to 
file  over  the  filed,  and  linger  on  the  manuscript  with  a  superstitious 
regard  for  the  accuracy  of  quotations,  references,  &c.  About  the  first  of 
April,  1843, 1  think  it  may  see  the  light. 

I  am  glad  you  mentioned  the  mistake  in  mj  poor  book  ("  Discourse'* 
&c.)  There  are  several  errors — some  of  them  in  the  notes-^in  the  boeic, 
which  are  lapses  of  memory,  or  slips  of  the  pen,  or  errors  of  the  press. 
After  the  last  sheets  of  manuscript  went  to  the  press,  the  excitement 
that  sustained  me  in  the  work  failed.  I  was  not  well  enough  to  look 
over  the  book  and  make  a  eompieU  list  of  errata,  for  a  few  weeks.  But 
a  list  of  six  or  ei^ht  errors  was  printed  in  about  a  fortnight;  and  some 
veehi  laterj  as  friends  pointed  out  a  few  mistakes,  or  as  my  own  eye 
detected  them,  I  printed  a  more  complete  list  of  them.  I  gave  Mr. 
Stevens  two  copies  of  the  printed  errata,  and  requested  him  to  give 
one  to  you ;  but  I  supposed  he  forgot  it,  so  I  send  you  one. 

Brownson's  review,  I  hear,  is  not  vindictive.  1  have  not  read  it 
yet,  nor  looked. at  it,  though  it  has  been  in  my  hands  for  more  than 
a  week.  I  have  lent  it  to  my  friends,  and  when  I  have  a  convenient 
season  I  shail  read  it. 

EOCLKSIASnCAL  BSI.ATIONS. 

January  23rd,  1843. — I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Association  by 
particular  request.  It  seems  that,  so  early  as  last  September,  at  a 
meeting  at  Putnam's,  the  Association  thought  proper  to  discuss  the  affairs 
of  myself  and  my  book  Q*  Discourse,"  &c.)  The  discussion  was  continued 
from  time  to  time.  But  once,  in  December,  I  think,  or  the  latter  ^art  of 
November,  some  felt  a  delicacy  in  discussing  such  a  matter  in  my 
absence.  Therefore  thej^  considered  it  meet  to  request  me  to  come  and 
talk  the  matter  over  with  them  in  a  friendjv  wav.  So  I  came.  The 
Association  met  at  B.  0.  Waterston's  in  Temple  Street,  and  what 
follows  is  a  faithful  history  of  the  events  that  took  place. 

A&eT  tetL,  which  was  got  through  a  little  after  six,  — —  • 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  em- 
barrassment,  stated  the  business  of  the  meeting.    -' followed 

him,  and  also  stated  the  occasion,  the  circumstances  that  ^ve  rise 
to  the  meeting,  vis.,  that  the  Association  felt  a  delicacy  in  discussiug 
me  and  mine  in  my  absence.  He  said  he,  however,  and  the  Association 
had  felt  a  dififeulty  in  asking  me  to  come;  for,  first,  it  was  my  place 
without  invitation,  and  second,  the  invitation  might  look  like  a 
summons.  Here  the  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  produced  by 
Mr.  Bobbins,  and  the  resolution  inviting  me  was  read ;  it  was  stated 


*  The  blanks  are  the  same  throaghoat  this  relation,  bat  they  oover  the  names  of  half- 
a«docen  speakers,  who,  howeyer,  neyer  oared  to  oonoeal  any  opioions  that  lefeired  to 
Mr.  Parker. 
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that  the  resolution  was  worded  with  great  care»  and  debated  on  some 
time  before  adoption. 

These  prelimmaries  settled, opened  the  business  by  going 

w  medias  res,  stating,  however,  beforehand  that,  first,  I  was  not  to 
catechise  them,  nor  second,  were  thej  to  catechise  me.    Then  he  said  li 
that  he  could  have  no  ministerial  intercourse  with  me — though  still  he  '^ 
hoped  to  have  a  friendly  and  social  intercourse.    The  reason  was,  the 
character  of  the  book  I  had  written.    That  he  charged  me  with  two 
offences.    1.  It  was  vehemently  deistical,  using  the  word  in  the  worst  ^ 
sense ;  and  2.  It  was  not  only  not  Christian,  but  subversive  of  Christi- 
anity,  as  a  particular  religion,  for  it  aimed  to  dissolve  Christianity  in 
the  great  ocean  of  absolute  truth.  '^ 

Then took  up  the  word,  and  spoke  of  ministerial  ex- 
changes again,  and  saia  also  that  the  book  was  not  the  only  offence, 
but  the  article  on  the  Hollis  Street  Council,*  was  also  bad,  for  it 
reflected  on  the  members  of  the  Association.  He  confirmed  what 
had  said  relative  to  the  book,  but  added  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  book  were  not  a  matter  of  discussion,  and  that  it  had 
been  so  agreed  at  a  former  meeting. 

Then  I  stated  that  it  seemed  there  were  two  sets  of  offences  I  was 
chared  withal,  to  wit,  1.  in  the  book,  and  2,  in  the  article  on  the 
Hollis  Street  Council.  To  each  I  would  say  a  word,  but  first  of  all, 
I.  On  the  matter  of  ministerial  fellowship.  1  begged  them  to  consider 
that  I  had  never  complained  on  that  account;  never  felt  an  ill-natured 
emotion — nor  uttered  an  ill-natured  word  respecting  them,  or  any  of 
them,  on  that  ground.  I  would,  however,  tell  the  result  of  their  refus- 
ing fellowship,  viz.,  (1.)  Soon  after  the  South  Boston  sermon,  men 
remsed  to  exchange  with  me.  I  had  some  very  curious  letters  in  my 
lumds  relative  to  that  affair,  which  mi^ht  be  printed  after  my  death  or 
before  it.  Some  from  clergymen  refusing  to  exchange  with  me— they 
agreed  to  do  so  before.  The  result  was  this— some  members  of  (, 
churches  in  the  city  asked  me  to  come  and  deliver  five  lectures  on  five  r 
subjects.  I  pleaded  youth, — inability,-— and  refused.  They  would  not 
be  satisfied  virith  the  plea.  ,  They  said,  ''you  are  excluded  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  Unitarians  for  no  sufficient  reason.  We  want  to  hear 
what  you  have  got  to  say :  we  can't  hear  you  in  the  old  way,  let  us  try  a 
new  one."  I  consulted  two  ministers,  they  said  "  Go,"  and  I  went ; 
delivered  the  lectures  in  Boston,  and  five  other  places,  before  some 
thousands  of  people,  and  printed  them  in  a  book. 

2.  In  1842,  some  young  men  repeated  the  same  arguments,  and 
called  me  to  come  and  preach,  continually,  old  sermons  every  Sunday  1  ^ 
evening.  I  thou|;ht  it  better  to  preach  six  sermons,  such  as  were 
needed  for  the  tunes.  I  did  so  in  Boston ;  they  saw  the  result. 
Others  in  other  places  made  the  same  request.  I  went  there  also. 
That  was  the  effedb  on  the  public  of  their  treatment  of  me — on  myself 
it  had  no  effect. 

8.  I  spoke  of  the  article  on  the  Hollis  Street 'Council,  and  said  that 
it  was  no  wonder  different  men  took  different  views  of  that  affair.  I 
could  not  expect  them  to  take  the  same  views  as  myself. 

•  Pabliflhed  in  tiie  JHalp  expodng  the  derioal  senrility  to  the  ^pnwami  interert  ia  jC 
Kr.  Fierpont'B  pariah. 
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n.  I  turned  to  the  book  and  said :  It  was  curious  that  a  theological 
book  was  to  be  discussed,  and  we  were  not  allowed  to  speak  on  the 
subjects  of  the  book,  and  discuss  the  doctrines  on  which  we  difiei^, 
or  were  alleged  to  differ.  (I  ought  to  have  said  before,  that  I  showed 
at  the  beginning  that  I  took  the  spirit  of  the  resolution,  but  did  not 
see  any  good  that  could  result  from  that  meeting.)  However,  I  would 
avoid  touching  doctrines  so  far  as  it  was  possible.  Then  again,  as  it 
was  said,  I  was  not  to  be  catechised,  1  would  avoid  catechising; 
others*    Then  I  proceeded  to  the  1st  charge  (under   ''the  book") 

'  made  bv  that  it  was  "deistical,"  and  said  that  I  knew 

^  but  little  of  the  Deists,  but  so  &r  as  I  knew  anything,  there  were 
I  four  classes  of  them,  which  were  named  by  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke,  in  a 
\  book  familiar  to  all  of  them ;  but  all  Deists  denied  the  possibility 
of  direct  inspiration  from  God.  Therefore,  as  inspiration  was  a  car- 
I  dinal  point  in  my  system,  and  I  maintained  that  all  men  were  inspired 
just  in  proportion  to  their  quantity  of  bein^,  and  their  quantity  of 
obedience,  that  I  did  not  come  under  the  caption ;  or  if  I  am  a  Deist, 
I  must  be  put  in  a  class  by  myself  alone — and  then  it  was  arbitrary  to 
call  me  by  a  name  that  did  not  describe  mv  belief.  Then  I  proceeded 
to  the  second  charge  of  ,  viz.,  that  the  book  was  subver- 
sive of  Christianity,  ^.,  and  said  that  though  an  author^s  opinion  of 
his  own  work  was  of  no  value  to  others,  yet  I  sincerelv  thought  it 
was  a  most  Christian  book.  Christianity  was  one  of  three  things : 
either  (1)  less  than  absolute  religion,  or  (2)  equal  to  absolute  religion, 
or  (3)  absolute  religion,  and  something  more.  No  one,  I  would  assume 
for  argument's  sake,  would  admit  the  1st  proposition.  I  affirmed  the 
2nd,  they  the  8rd.  Therefore,  if  they  would  point  out  the  ppecise 
quidcUty  that  made  absolute  religion,  Christianitv,  they  woula  do  a 
great  service.  That  other  sects  defined  the  shibboleths  of  Christianity 
to  their  mind,  but  the  Unitarians  had  no  symbolical  books,  and 
therefore  a  young  man  like  myself,  and  not  learned,  found  a  diffi- 
culty.   I  ended  by  asking to  tell  jfiiFwEatit  was  in  which 

Christianity  differed  from  absolute  religion.  He  replied, ''  But  I  will 
remind  Mr.  Parker,  that  he  is  not  to  catechise  me." 

Then took  up  the  article  on  the  Hollis  Street  Council. 

said  that  in  tnat  article  I  held  up  the  Council  to  the 

scorn  and  derision  of  mankind,  representing  them  as  a  set  of  hypo* 
crites,  and  double-dealing  knaves :  that  I  called  the  *'  result  in  council" 
a  *'  Jesuitical  document,"  and  as  he  was  one  of  the  Council,  and  one 
that  drew  up  the  "result,"  he  contended  that  I  had  traduced  him, 
representing  him  as  a  double-dealing  and  base  man;  that  I  had 
undertaken  to  weaken  his  influence  and  ruin  his  character  with  the 
world  and  his  own  congregation,  and  so  far  as  my  influence  went,  that 
I  had  done  so.  This  Kind  of  charge  he  continued  at  length— in  lan- 
guage and  manner  which  are  peculiar  to  him. 

I  then  replied  that  I  was  not  answerable  for  the  inference  which 
other  men  drew,  only  for  the  fact  of  what  I  had  written.  One  man 
said  I  slandered  the  brethren  in  the  sermon  of  "  Pharisees ;"  another 

in  the  conclusion  of  South  Boston  sermon ;  and that  I  held 

him  up  to  scorn  in  the  article  of  the  Hollis  Street  CoundL    I  was  not 
not  accountable  for  their  inferences. 
then  said,  that'  he  did  consider  that  I  meant  the  Asso- 
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dation  in  the  **  Pharisees'*  and  in  the  South  Boston  sermon ;  an  ortho- 
dox gentleman  in  the  countrjr  said  to  him,  ''  You  have  madded  Parker, 
and  m  this  way  he  shows  his  spite.  He  is  in  your  confidence,  and 
knows  what  you  talk  about  in  the  Association,  and  tells  your  secrets." 
To  which  I  observed  that  as  it  regards  the  "  spite,"  and  the  being 
"mad,"  the  facts  spoke — the  ** madding" began  in  May,  1841:  the 
sermon  was  written  December,  1840. 

The  "  Pharisees"  spoke  of  six  classes  of  Pharisees ;  nobody  com- 
plained but  the  ministers.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  say  that  I  meant 
no  personalities  in  either  the  '*  Pharisees,"  or  the  South  Boston  sermon. 
Then  says  ■,  "  since  Mr.  Parker  will  not  say  he  did  not  mean 

us— I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  he  does,"  &c.,  &e.  He  then  enlarged 
more  on  the  article  on  the  HoUis  Street  Council.  1  replied  that  if 
need  were,  I  would  condescend  to  say  that  I  meant  no  particular  and 
definite  persons  or  body  of  men,  in  either  case,  but  aimed  to  expose 
sin  and  Phariseeism  wherever  they  were— if  in  the  Association,  then 
there.  But  had  no  individuals  before  my  mind.  The  letter  on  the 
HoUis  Street  Council  stood  on  different  ground,  and  there  it  was  plain 
who  was  meant.  I  had  nothing  to  alter  or  add  to  that.  Some  said. 
You  called  the  result  in  council  a  ''  Jesuitical  document ;"  another,  you 
brought  together  a  great  deal  of  matter  about  ecclesiastical  councils, 
and  about  cowards,  and  knaves,  and  hypocrites.  It  meant  somebody — 
I  suppose  it  meant  us.  I  did  not  read  it  very  carefully,  for  I  disliked 
it  so  much.  To  be  sure,  you  treated  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  about  the  same  way,  and  said  the  apostle  St.  James  "roars 
like  a  fanatic  radical."  Then  some  one  said  "  xou  quoted  the  words  of 
somebody — 'Expect  no  justice  of  the  Council,'  as  if  you  endorsed 
them."  I  told  them  I  did  not  endorse  them ;  since,  as  the  words  of 
a  great  and  wise  man,  they  required  no  endorsement  of  mine.  "  But 
you  applied  them  as  if  you  expected  no  justice."  I  did  so  then,  and 
do  now.  I  expected  no  justice  from  the  Council  at  the  time.  When 
I  wrote  I  thought  the  *'  result,"  &c,y  a  most  Jesuitical  document— I 
think  so  still.  I  then  added  that  I  didn't  wish  to  write  the  article ; 
asked  others  to  do  so;  they  refused.  I  consulted  several  persons, 
telling  them  the  view  I  should  express  (three  of  them  were  present — 
but  I  did  not  say  so).  They  said,  "  Go  on." .  I  wrote  carefully,  deliber- 
ately, conscientiously.  I  told  one  clergyman — ^who  had  no  affinity  with 
me — ^a  man  older  than  most  of  them,  distinguished  for  good  sense  and 
piety — ^what  I  had  said,  before  I  published ;  he  said,  '*  You  are  right, 
say  it  in  Ood's  name."  I  read  it  to  another,  who  had  little  theologiod 
affinity  with  me— he  said,  *•  Well,  it  ain't  much  after  all  for  you  to  write, 
and  I  have  but  this  criticism  to  make,  that  you  have  been  too  severe 
on  Mr.  Pierpont,  and  not  half  severe  enough  on  the  Council."    Then 

said ,  "  Well,  Mr.  P.  can't  disown  what  he  has  said ;  if  he  is 

conscientious,  as  no  doubt  he  is,  we  can't  ask  him  to  do  so.  I  will 
say  that  I  freely  and  from  my  heart  forgive  him,  as  I  hope  God 
Ahnighty  will  forgive  me ;  but  I  can  never  grasp  him  by  the  hand 
again  cordially." 

Let  us  leave  this  subject  and  proceed  to  the  book.  He  then  said 
that  as  I  asked  what  was  to  be  adaed  to  absolute  religion  and  morality 
to  make  them  Christianity,  he  would  add,  the  miracles,  the  authority  of 
Christ,  which  I  did  not  acknowledge.    To  this  I  replied,  that  I  made 
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Ghiistijuiity  to  be  love  to  man  and  God;  and,  admitting  nurades  w^e 
,  perfonned  (for  argument's  sake),  I  did  not  see  how  they  affected  the 
'  case— making  that  true  and  a  duty  which  was  not  so  before,  or  of 
authorizing  what  was  in  fact  true  and  a  duty.  But  further  than  that, 
I  did  not  believe  the  &ct  of  his  working  miracles  as  a  general  thing. 
I  was  bv  no  means  certain  that  the  four  Gospels  came  from  the  men  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed;  and,  if  they  did,  I  could  not  take  their  word 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I  had  no  philosophic^  objection  to 
a  miracle — in  my  definition  of  it — but  only  demanded  more  evidence 
than  for  a  common  event.  Then  some  one  said,  that  was  enough;  it 
was  plain  I  was  no  Christian :  for  Christianity  was  a  supernatural  and 
a  miraculous  revelation.  To  which  I  said,  that  it  might  be,  but  it  had 
not  been  shown  to  be  such.  It  seemed  preposterous  to  make  miracles 
the  shibboleth  of  Christianity.  Each  sect  had  its  own  shibboleth.  The 
Trinitarians  the  Thirty-nine  Articles — ^the  Catholics  the  Church,  &c. 
Nobody  accused  me  of  preaching  less  than  absolute  morality  and  re- 
ligion. If  they  could  exist  vrithout  Christianitv,  what  was  the  use  of 
Cnristianity  ?  So  I  thought  it  a  mistake  to  make  absolute  religion  one 
thing  and  Christianity  something  different. 
Then  some  one  said,  '^  It  is  plain  we  can't  have  ministerial  intercourse 

'  I    with  Mr.  Parker:  he  denies  the  miracles." — ^Then  I  said  that  I  didn't 
'    think  it  depended  on  that,  it  was  only  a  theological  matter  at  best. 

■p.  The  difference  began  before  the  article  on  the  Mollis  Street  Coundl, 
before  the  "  Discourse  of  Eeligion  " — the  theological  lines  were 
drawn  immediately  after  the  South  Boston  sermon.  I  had  a  col* 
lection  of  curious  le^rs  on  that  theme,  which  I  might  publish  one 
day.  I  was  at  first  surprised  at  the  effect  that  sermon  nad  on  the 
Unitarian  ministers.  I  thought  the  sermon  a  poor  one — I  was  sick 
when  I  wrote  it—read  it  to  a  friend  before  preaching,  who  said  it  was 
the  weakest  thing  I  had  written  for  a  long  time.  I  looked  round  to 
see  who  would  stand  by  me  in  the  pulpit,  and  I  had  not  been  dis- 
appointed in  general.    I  knew  the  ministers  pretty  well.    But  in  two 

— Here  somebody  interrupted  me,  and brought  me  back  to  the 

point.  Mr.  P.  says  there  are  two  things ;  I  want  to  hear  that.  I 
replied  that  I  had  not  *  been  disappointed  in  general ;   but  in  two 

persons  I  had  been  disappointed — ^grievously  disappointed. 's  face 

fell,  for  I  looked  full  upon  him  as  I  said  it.  However  he  soon  recovered, 
or  I  should  have  told  him  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  two.    Then  said 

^    y  '*  Since  Mr.  Parker  finds  the  feeling  in  respect  to  him  is  so 

general,  I  think  it  is  his  duty  to  withdraw  from  the  Association." 
Others  spoke  to  the  same  purpose — ^I  hurt  their  usefulness,  compromised 
their  position,  &c.  I  told  them  that  if  my  personal  feelings  alone  were 
concerned  I  would  gladly  do  so,  but  as  the  right  of  free  inquiry  was 
concerned,  while  the  world  standeth  I  will  never  do  so.    The  matter 

was  thfen  discussed  at  length. said,  if  it  were  a  meeting  of  fresjn- 

quirenihe  should  very  soon  withdraw.  I  showed  that  theologicaTa^^ 
meht  in  all  things  was  not  necessary  to  our  union,  and  quotedthe  case  of 
Dr.  Preeman,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Association,  who  never 

exchanged  with  him.    To  this replied  the  case  was  not  in  point, 

for  many  others  of  the  Association  were  not  Unitarians.    "  Indeed," 

said  I,  *•  did  they  say  so  P  "    Then said,  "  But  the  difference 

.  between  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians  is  a  difference  in  Christianity,  tiie 
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difference  between  Mr.  Parker  and  the  Association,  is  a  difference    ^ 
between  no  Christianity  and  Christianity.'*     Then  —  said,  they 
did  not  deny  that  I  was  a  Christian  man,  but  only  that  the  book  was 
a  Christian  book,  affirming  it,  as  it  was  on  account  of  the   miradea 
being  rejected.     Then  it  was  argued  that  I  should  not  now  be  ad-  ( 
mitted  to  the  Association,  when  my  opinions  were  known ;  and  there-  ( 
fore  th^t  I  either  had  changed  my  opinions  since  I  came,  or  came 
with  the  opinions  not  known  to  the  Association  :  in  either  case  that  I 
ought  to  withdraw.    I  replied  that  I  was  not  examined  as  to  my 
opinions  on  admission,  and  was  not  asked  to  promise  never  to  change. 
If  I  did  them  an  injury  they  had  the  remedy  in  their  hands,  and  oo^d 
pass  a  Yote  of  expulsion  at  any  time ;  but  it  was  a  new  thing  that 
the  shibboleth  of  Christianity  among  the  Unitarians  was  miracles.    A 
few  years  ago,  it  was  «aid  in  the  Association,  that  formerly  Christianity 
was  thought  to  rest  on  two  great  pillars, — Jachin  and  Boaz— prophecy  / 
and  miracles.    Dr.  Noyes  Imocked  down  Jachin,  and  Geoige  Bipley,  \ 

Boaz,  yet  Christianity  stood.    If  I  remember  right  it  was who 

said  BO.  ''  True,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  do  remember  something  about 
Jachin  and  Boaz ;  but  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  one  of  them  who  said 
Christianity  did  not  rest  on  the  two,  still  less  did  I  say  that  (ieorge 
Bipley  had  knocked  the  miracles  down." 

So  they  talked  much  more  to  the  same  effect.    At  last,  a  little  before 
nine,  Bartol  spoke  in  praise  of  my  sincerity,  which  some  had  called  in 
question — spoke  many  words  of  moral  approbation;  so  likewise  did  c 
Gannett,  at  length,  and  with  his  usual  earnestness.    Then  Chandler  I 
Bobbins  opened  his  mouth  to  the  same  purpose.    I  burst  into  tears,  . 
shook  hands  with  Waterston,  and  left  the  room.     Going  below  in  the  ^ 

entry,  I  met ,  who  had  gone  out  a  little  before.   He  shook  hands 

with  me  with  apparent  cordiality — hoped  I  would  come  and  see  him, 
&e.    So  the  matter  ended,  and  the  bells  struck  nine  as  I  left  the  house. 

I  ought  to  mention  one  thing  more,  namely,  that ,  in  course  of 

the  discussion,  said  that  I  dipped  my  pen  in  gall  when  I  wrote,  and  my    W 
razor  in  oil. 

Genebal  Note  ok  the  Abotb. — I  may  have  mistaken  the  order  in 
which  thin^  were  said,  and  have  put  in  one  sentence  what  was  uttered 
at  several  times.  But  I  am  confident  that  I  have  preserved  the  opinions 
of  each  that  spoke,  and  often  the  language ;  and  also  that  I  have  omitted 
nothiDg  which  would  alter  the  character  of  the  discussion. 

Soon  after  this  (three  or  four  days)  I  received  a  letter  firom  Chandler 
Bobbins. 

To  which  the  following  is  a  reply : — 

TO   EEV,   CHANDLEE  EOBBINS,   BOSTON. 

Plymouth,  Sunday  Mom.,  Jaouaiy  27,  1848. 
Mt  Deab  EBisitD, — I  thank  you  truly  for  your  kind  note  of 
Thursday  last ;  thank  you  for  your  sympathy ;  thanK  you,  too,  for  the 
caution  you  give  me.  I  can  live  with  no  sympathy  but  that  of  the  In« 
finite,  and  His  still,  small  voice  saying,  ^*  Well  done  I"  but  when  sym« 
pathy — ^human  sympathy,  comes,  it  is  truly  welcome.  You  mistake  a 
uttle  the  cause  of  my  tears  the  other  night.  It  was  not  a  hard  thing 
said  by  yourself  or  others.    All  might  have  said  such  as  long  as  they 
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liked ;  I  would  not  bare  winked  at  that.  It  was  the  kind  things  said 
bj  Baztol  and  Gannett,  and  what  I  knew  by  jour  face  you  were  about 
to  Bay ;  it  was  this  that  made  me  weep.  I  could  meet  argument  with 
argument  (in  a  place  where  it  is  in  order  to  discuss  **  the  subjects  "  of 
a  theological  book  which  is  talked  of),  blow  with  blow,  ill-nature  with 
good-nature,  all  night  long ;  but  the  moment  a  man  takes  my  part,  and 
says  a  word  of  sympathy,  that  moment  I  should  become  a  woman  and 
no  man.  If  Fierpont  had  been  present,  I  should  have  asked  him,  at 
the  bemining,  to  say  no  word  in  defence  of  me,  but  as  many  of  offence 
as  he  liked.  I  felt  afraid,  at  first,  that  a  kind  thing  might  be  said 
earlier  in  the  evening,  and  am  grateful  to  the  "  brethren  "  that  they 
said  none  such  till  late. 

But  to  leave  this  painful  theme.  I  knew  always  the  risks  that  I  run 
in  saying  what  was  hostile  to  the  popular  theology.  I  have  not  forgotten 
G^rge  Fox,  nor  Priestley ;  no,  nor  yet  Abelard  nor  St.  Paul.  Don't 
thmk  I  compare  myself  with  these  noble  men,  except  in  this,  that  each 
of  them  was  called  on  to  stand  alone,  snd  so  am  I.  I  know  what  Paul 
meant  when  he  said,  ''  At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me ;"  but 
I  know  also  what  is  meant  when  a  greater  than  Paul  said,  ''  Tet  I  am 
not  alone ;  for  the  Father  is  with  me." 

If  my  life  ends  to-morrow,  I  can  say, — 

"  I  have  the  richest,  best  of  consolations, 
The  thought  that  I  have  given, 
To  serve  the  cause  of  Heaven, 
The  freshness  of  my  early  inspirations." 

I  care  not  what  the  result  is  to  me  personally*  I  am  equal  to  either 
fate,  and  ask  only  a  chance  to  do  my  duty.  No  doubt  my  life  is  to  be 
outwardly  a  life  of  gloom  and  separation  from  old  associates  (I  will  not 
say  friends).  I  know  men  will  view  me  with  suspicion,  and  ministers 
with  hatred ;  that  is\iot  my  concern.  Inwardly,  m^  life  is,  and  must 
be,  one  of  profound  peace— of  satis&ction  and  colnfort  that  all  words  of 
mine  are  powerless  to  present.  There  is  no  mortal  trouble  that  disturbs 
me  more  than  a  moment — ^no  disappointment  that  makes  me  gloomy,  or 
sad,  or  distrustful.  All  outward  eiil  falls  off  me  as  snow  from  my  cloak. 
I  never  thought  of  being  so  happy  in  this  life  as  I  have  been  these  two 
years.  The  destructive  part  of  the  work  I  feel  called  on  to  do  is  pain- 
ful,  but  is  slight  compared  with  the  main  work  of  building  up.  Don't 
think  I  am  flatterea,  as  some  say,  by  seeing  many  come  to  listen. 
Nothing  makes  a  real  man  so  humble  as  to  stuid  and  speak  to  many 
men.  The  thought  that  I  am  doing  what  I  know  to  be  my  duty  is  rich 
reward  to  me ;  I  know  of  none  so  great.  Besides  that,  however,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  have  awakened  the  spirit  of  religion, 
of  faith  in  Gh)d,  in  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  men,  who  before  that 
had  no  faith,  no  hope,  no  religion.  This  alone,  and  the  expression  of  their 
gratitude  (made  by  word  of  mouth,  or  made  by  letters,  or  by  a  friend^, 
would  compensate  me  for  all  that  all  the  ministers  in  all  the  world  could 
say  against  me  or  do  against  me.  But  why  do  I  speak  of  this  P  Only 
to  show  you  that  I  am  not  likely  to  be  cast  down.  Some  of  my  rela- 
tions, 200  or  300  years  ago,  lost  their  heads  for  their  religion.  I  am 
<»Ued  to  no  such  trial,  and  can  well  bear  my  lighter  cross. 
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Perbaps  I  ought  to  say  that,  if  the  Association  think  I  compromise 
them,  and  injure  them  and  hurt  their  usefulness,  thej  have  the  remedy 
in  their  own  hands,  and  in  one  minute  can  vote  me  out  of  their  ranks. 
At  that  I  will  never  complain ;  but  so  long  as  the  world  standeth  I 
will  not  withdraw  yoluntarily  while  I  consider  rights  of  conscience  at 
issue.  I  think,  too,  that,  when  I  shall  have  more  leisure  (as  I  shall  in 
a  few  weeks),  I  shall  attend  the  meetings  more  frequently  than  hereto- 
fore. To  withdraw  voluntarily  would  be  to  abandon  what  I  think  a  post 
of  duty. 

Excuse  this  long  letter,  and  believe  me, 

Truly  your  friend, 

Theo.  Fabkxb, 

In  the  summer  of  1843,  his  translation  of  De  Wette's  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament^'  appeared.  He  had  so  modified 
the  arrangement  of  its  text,  by  throwing  all  the  bibliography 
into  notes,  and  introducing  illustrative  matter  from  the  Qerman 
sources^  that  his  edition  became  more  convenient  than  the 
original.  He  also  judiciously  interpolated  matter  of  his  own,  as 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible,  the  excellent 
description  of  the  Venetian  version,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
author's  account  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  In  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  of  the  Kings,  he  has  several  pages  to  bring  out 
more  fully  their  characteristics.  His  pen  assists  materially  in 
dearingup  Leviticus.  His  contribution  to  Daniel  is  now  acknow- 
ledged by  most  theologians.  He  finds  a  historical  occasion  for  the 
prophecy  which  Isaiah  uttered  against  Tyre.  Occasionally  he 
gives  a  reason  for  not  agreeing  with  De  Wette,  as  in  YoL  2, 
188,  and  he  boldly  shows  the  mythological  elements  where 
the  author's  pen  is  disposed  to  fidter. 

This  was  a  labour  of  great  service,  which  was  frequently 
recognized  in  various  quartei's  by  intelligent  persons  who  never 
before  could  acquire  clear  ideas  of  the  composition  of  the 
Old  Testament,  tiie  canon,  the  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  docu- 
ments, and  the  intention  of  the  various  books.  A  book  in 
English,  based  upon  the  latest  learning,  and  carefiiUy  treating 
the  Old  Testament  firom  the  point  of  historical  criticism,  and 
in  the  interest  of  no  theological  party,  was  a  want  which  this 
translation  met.  Later  labourers  in  this  field,  of  more  narrow 
and  orthodox  tendency,  adaiowledge  still  a  healthy  direction  in 
De  Wette's  work,  and  that  he  opened  the  way.  De  Wette 
afterwards  modified  a  few  statements  in  his  "  Supplement  to  An 
Introduction  ; "  but  his  original  judgment  was  more  sound.  A 
vast  amount  of  valuable  information  is  brought  together  in  these 
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two  vohimeS;  in  an  orderly  and  sdentifio  way,  snbserrient  to  the 
only  kind  of  criticism  which  can  save  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  marauding  of  superstition^  and  leave  it  cultivable  by  simple, 
reverent  human  sympathy. 

Nothing  shows  so  well  the  value  of  De  Wette's  method  of 
treating  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  attempts  of  later  critics  to  dear 
up  in  a  historical  way  the  historical  difficulties  he  finds.  Thus 
the  very  point  in  dispute  between  bibliolatry  and  jreason  is 
surrendered.  The  Bible  must  be  treated  like  auy  other  ancient 
collection  of  documents.  The  appeal  is  made  to  uninspired 
sources  to  defend  the  authenticity  of  the  so-called  inspired 
books.  Nineveh  bricks  and  sculptures,  excavators,  explorers, 
Egyptologers,  comparative  philologers,  a  more  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  vmtten  and  monmnental  past,  will  doubtless 
yield  many  historical  confirmations  to  whatever  hiatory  the  Old 
Testament  contains.  It  may  occasionally  discover  an  actual  occur- 
rence embedded  in  supernatural  and  legendary  stuff.  That  vnJi 
be  dear  gain,  for  it  substitutes  a  fact  for  a  fsmcy.  Let  the  smallest 
relic  be  carefully  hammered  out  of  its  conglomerate.  The  scholars 
of  all  creeds  ought  to  countenance  this  rational  tendency.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  prophesy  the  end  of  it — an  extrication,  namdy, 
of  the  historical  fit)m  the  mythological.  Ahasuerus,  for  instance, 
may  turn  out  to  be  Xerxes,  and  the  Feast  of  Purim  the  com- 
memoration of  a  real  event.  So  much  the  better ;  we  have  a 
historical  &ct.  There  may  be  fewer  incongruities  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  but  that  does  not  reinforce  its  mythological  element.  The 
horns  of  its  visions  will  not  the  less  toss  and  worry  the  propheqr- 
mongers  of  every  description,  till  scholarship  rescues  the  whole 
book  fix>m  ignorance.  The  historical  may  be  everywhere  proved 
and  vindicated,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  mythological ;  its 
incompatibility  vrill  only  the  more  appear. 

What  an  astonishing  in&tuation  is  that  of  some  English 
scholars,  who  think  that  the  more  historical  they  find  the  Old 
Testament  to  be,  the  less  incredible  its  supematuralism  becomes ! 

In  the  autumn  of  1843,  Mr.  Parker  found  himself  fidrly  ex- 
hausted with  the  unusual  labours  and  experiences  of  the  two 
previous  years.  He  chafed  as  he  recorded  the  days  and  weeks 
which  had  been  lost  in  consequence  of  illness  and  depression. 
Following  the  advice  of  fiiends  he  left  his  parish,  to  prosecute  a 
long  dreamed  of  tour  in  Europe.  Here  are  extracts  fix>m  the 
Bermon  which  he  preached  just  before  he  started,  fiom  the  iexi^ 
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« 


I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of 
God.''  After  describing  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  religion,  he 
says: — 

Such  being  a  minister's  fanction,  it  is  plain  there  are  two  several 
dangers  which  await  him :  odc,  that  he  becomes  over^ionfident,  opi- 
nionated, and  teaches  mere  whimsies  and  spectres  of  his  own  brain 
instead  of  eyerlasting  truths — ^in  short,  that  he  err  through  excessive 
confidence  in  himself— aspiring  to  lead  where  he  is  only  competent  to 
follow.  The  other  danger  is,  that  he  succumb  to  things  as  they  are 
about  him ;  take  the  opinions  of  his  sect,  or  the  public,  for  truth,  and 
the  practice  of  his  neighbourhood,  or  the  public,  for  religion,  and  sit 
down  contented  to  repeat  the  echoes  of  his  time  and  place.  Then  the 
man  becomes  a  mere  thing— with  no  independence,  no  self-respect,  no 
power,  a  mockery  set  up  in  a  place  designed  for  a  man.  If  a 
minister  consents  to  hold  this  place,  he  may  lufve  the  neatest  original 
power  of  thought,  fortified  with  the  finest  culture  and  ^e  widest  learn* 
mg ; — ^what  does  it  all  avail  him  ?  Nothing !  He  becomes  a  Prophet 
of  Lies,  a  blind  leader  of  blind  men,  fit  only  to  dangle  about  the  tables 
of  rich  men.  His  genius  goes  from  him,  his  learning  becomes  of  no 
value,  his  culture  ridiculous.  Though  bom  a  giant,  and  armed  in  the 
panoply  of  clerical  mail,  and  master  of  the  most  crafty  skill  to  boot,  a 
single  shepherd  boy  with  a  trae  heart  can  bring  this  boastful  champion 
to  the  ground  and  smite  off  his  giant  head.  The  fate  of  such  a  man 
shall  be  that  which  is  recorded  of  one  who  disobeyed  God  and  ate  the 
bread  of  a  liar — he  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  the  men  that  passed  by  ^ 
saw  there  a  dead  prophet  and  a  livin^ass. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  sentiments,  ideas,  and  actions,  be* 
longed  to  religion«-that  what  was  at  first  a  feeliog  got  next  an  intellec- 
tual expression  and  became  an  idea,  then  a  functional  expression  and 
became  a  deed.  Taking  Christianity  as  the  absolute  religion,  I  have 
insisted  on  Christian  sentiments  as  the  foundation  of  all,  on  Christian 
ideas,  on  Christian  works.  I  have  endeavoured  to  Intimate  the  senti* 
ments  and  ideas,  and  then  to  apply  the  ideas  to  life,  m  part  to  criticise 
existins;  institutions,  and  in  part  to  create  new  institutions  thereby. 
Tried  by  Christian  sentiments  and  ideas,  you  know  how  the  popular- 
sentiments,  the  popular  oninions,  and  the  common  life  must  appear.  I 
have  shown  that  these  icleas  must  at  length  prevail,  for  they  are  the 
ideas  of  God ;  in  this  connection  I  have  dwelt  often  on  what  I  call  the 
immanency  of  God  in  matter  and  in  spirit,  His  perpetual  presence  and 
activity  in  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  spirit^  the  laws 
whereof  are  but  modes  of  His  activity,  and  the  results  forms  of  His 
manifestation.  I  have  shown  that  there  was  fate  nowhere,  Providence 
ever^here  and  always.  Hence  it  followed  that  the  material  world  is 
inspired  by  God  according  to  its  measure  of  reception ;  that  mimkind 
as  a  whole,  and  each  man  in  severalty,  is  also  inspired  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  man's  natural  ability  and  his  faithful  use  thereof.  iVom  all 
this  it  follows,  that  the  providence  of  our  Father  in  heaven  has  created 
a  perfect  system  of  optimism,  of  which  we  comprehend  but  little  by 
ihe  understanding,  though  we  have  a  fore-feeling  thereof  by  the  affeo 
tions  and  religious  sentiment ;  that  this  life  was  but  a  small  part  of  the 
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vhole,  and  the  evils  incident  to  the  present  conditions  wonld  at  last 
lead  to  higher  good. 

I  have  not  taught  these  results  on  the  authority  of  anj  church,  anjr 
book,  an^  man ;  I  have  appealed  onl;^  to  facts,  facts  of  necessity,  facts 
of  consciousness,  £icts  of  demonstration,  and  &cts  of  observation.  I 
have  tried  to  teach  absolute  religion  on  its  own  authority. 

I  found  less  than  ten  Unitarian  clergymen  who  were  willing  to 
exchange  with  me.  I  often  said  with  the  melancholy  prophet,  '^  Woe 
is  me,  my  mother,  that  thou  hast  borne  me  to  be  a  man  of  strife  and 
a  man  of  contention  to  the  whole  earth  ;  I  have  neither  lent  on  usury, 
nor  men  have  lent  to  me  on  usury,  yet  every  one  of  them  doth  curse 
me."  Fear  in  the  churches,  like  fire  in  the  woods,  runs  fast  and  £&r, 
leaving  few  spots  not  burned.  I  did  not  know  what  you  would  do ; 
I  thought  you  would  do  as  others  did ;  there  are  times  which  try  men, 
there  are  men  who  must  not  be  tried ;  I  feared  that  this  church  might 
be  of  that  metal ;  othecs  had  promised  more  but  fled  at  the  first  Sre, 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  you  might  ask  a  dissolution  of  our  union ; 
,  I  calculated  ts  value ;  I  did  not  think  of  begging,  I  knew  I  could 
dig,— 

*^  For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years*  pith, 
Till  now,  some  ten  years  wasted,  they  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the/urrqtped  field." 

I  knew  my  hands  could  win  my  bread,  for  they  could  toil  at  nu- 
merous crafts,  and  were  perhaps  better  educated  than  my  head;  I 
never  thought  of  being  silenced.    The  fact  that  a  truth  was  unpopular 
was  the  reason  why  it  should  be  spoken  with  a  thousand  tongues.    In 
case  you  had  refused  to  hear  my  voice,  this  was  my  plan,  to  betake 
,  myself  for  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year  to  any  work  which  might 
;  offer,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  to  go  forth  and  proclaim  the  word  which 
.  was  so  unpopular  in  all  parts  of  the  land.    If  I  could  not  find  a  place 
in  a  church,  then  I  meant  to  take  it  in  a  haU,  in  a  school-house,  or  a 
bam,  under  the  open  sk  v  wherever  a  word  could  be  spoken  and  heard. 

But  I  must  bring  all  this  to  a  dose ;  what  shall  I  say  ?  Has  my 
ministiT  thus  far  been  a  faithful  one  P  I  cannot  judge  myself.  In 
some  things  it  has  surpassed  my  expectations:  in  others  fallen  &r 
short  of  it.  You  shall  say  whether  or  not  I  have  done  good  to  your 
hearts,  and  thereby  made  your  lives  better.  If  I  have  deepened  your 
love  of  truth,  if  I  have  helped  you  to  a  clearer  knowledge  of  duty,  if 
I  have  enabled  you  to  bear  better  the  burthens  of  life,  to  love  man 
and  God,  to  obey  His  laws,  meekly  and  reverently  to  trust  therein 
with  a  calmness  which  the  world  cannot  disturb ;  if  I  have  persuaded 
or  helped  anv  of  you  to  aspire  after  a  manly  character  and  a  divine 
life,  then  I  feel  that  I  have  not  laboured  in  vain. 

We  have  discoursed  on  the  loftiest  themes ;  for  six  years  our  prayers 
have  been  mingled  together.  Here  we  have  assembled  for  a  closer 
remembrance  of  one  so  dear  to  our  heart  and  the  world's  heart.  The 
recollection  of  these  modest  walls,  of  these  familiar  faces,  while  they 
bring  tears  to  my  eyes,  will  bring  not  less  joy  to  my  heart.  May  God 
bless  you  and  keep  you,  and  1^  the  light  of  His  countenance  upon 
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Toa;  may  reason  guide  you;  may  religion  be  your  daily  life,  your 
Lope  and  your  portion  for  ever  and  ever.    Farewell  I 


VROH  THE  JOURNAL. 


September  5.— To-day  I  leave  borne  for  a  year ;  it  bad  long  been  a 
day-oream  witb  me  to  visit  Europe,  it  now  approaches  fulfilment.  A 
finend  kindly  furnishes  me  the  means. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

To  Borope— France,  Italy,  Qennany— Exteaeti  from  JonniaL 

While  Mr.  Parker  was  waiting  in  New  York  for  the  ship  to 
sail  in  which  he  had  taken  passage,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  city 
prison  called  the  "  Tombs." 

The  taste  which  would  expend  all  that  architecture  on  a  building  bo 
loathsome  as  a  jail  is  most  wretched.  Shame  that  the  disgrace  of 
society  should  be  thus  arrayed  in  costljr  dress,  and  made  to  flaunt 
before  the  public  eye.  In  New  England  we  hide  our  jails ;  for  we  are 
ashamed  of  them,  and  very  justly.  You  shall  go  through  our  shire- 
towns  again  and  again  and  never  see  the  jail.  I  went  into  the  court- 
house to  see  justice  administered.  A  negro  was  on  trial  in  the  Court 
of  Sessions  for  abusing  his  wife.  It  seemed  to  me  the  place  was  well 
called  *'  Egyptian,'*  for  the  darkness  that  covered  over  justice  in  that 
place ;  and  '*  Tombs,"  for  it  appeared  the  sepulchre  of  equity.  This  poor 
negro  at  trial  for  a  crime  showed  me  in  miniature  the  whole  of  our 
social  institutions.  1.  He  was  the  victim  of  Christian  cupichty,  and 
had  been  a  slave.  2.  From  this  he  had  probably  escaped,  by  what  was 
counted  a  crime  by  his  master.  3.  He  was  cast  loose  in  a  society 
where  his  colour  debarred  him  the  rights  of  a  man,  and  forced  him  to 
count  himself  a  beast,  with  nothing  to  excite  relf-resnect  either  in  his 
condition,  his  history,  or  his  prospects.  Poor,  wretched  man,  what  is 
life  to  him !  He  is  more  deg^ed  than  the  savage,  has  lost  much  in 
leaving  Sahara,  and  gained  in&mv,  odd,  hunger,  and  the  white  man's 
mercy — a  prison  of  marble.  Oh,  what  wrongs  does  man  heap  on 
I  f 


Here  was  a  man  who  had  got  drunk,  and  was  clapped  into  the 
''Tombs."  His  wife  and  two  children  were  left  with  no  protector. 
He  had  waited  five  days  for  his  trial.  This  was  a  hard  case,  truly.  I 
might  have  Rot  drunk  at  the  Astor  House  and  have  gone  to  bed  every 
day ;  the  poUce  would  take  no  notice  of  that.  This  poor  feUow  must 
smart. 

He  sailed  on  the  9th  in  the  Aahburton.  After  five  or  six 
days  of  sea-sickness  he  attacks  books  again,  and  makes  ob- 
servations of  a  practical  nature. 
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There  is  one  thinff  that  disturbB  me  much  at  sea ;  that  is,  the  avful 
difference  between  the  cabin  and  the  steerage,  or  the  forecastle.  If  I 
were  in  the  forecastle,  perhaps  it  would  not  appear  so  bad ;  I  might 
think  the  men  in  the  cabin  aeserred  their  pre-eminence  of  ease  and 
comfort.  Now,  I  know  it  is  not  so.  Here  are  160  poor  wretches  in 
the  steerage,  with  almost  no  comforts,  while  the  80  in  the  cabin  live  in 
luxury.  As  the  lion  in  the  wilderness  eateth  up  the  wild  ass,  so  the 
rich  eat  up  the  poor.  Alas !  this  truth  is  told  us  often  enough ;  in 
ffreat  cities  it  is  thundered  in  our  ears  each  moment,  but  in  that  little 
despotism,  a  ship,  you  see  the  whole  thine  more  dearlr,  because  more 
compendiously.  There  must  be  a  cure  for  this  terrible  evil.  What 
is  it? 

Here  comes  a  list  of  various  patent  medicines  for  social  ills. 
But  he  proceeds :— ^ 

The  evil  lies  deeper.  I  look  for  relief  only  ^dually,  b^  applying 
good  sense  to  religion,  and  religion  to  life.  This  is  the  field  in  whichi 
design  to  labour. 

I  am  now  to  spend  a  year  in  foreign  trayel.  In  this  year  I  shall 
earn  nothing;  neither  my  food,  nor  my  clothes,  nor  even  the  paper  I 
write  on.  Of  course  I  shall  increase  my  debt  to  the  world  by  every 
potato  I  eat,  and  each  mile  I  travel.  n.ow  shall  I  repay  the  debt  p 
Only  by  extraordinary  efforts  after  I  return.  I  hope  to  continue  my 
present  plans  in  this  way. 

A,  Practical. 

1.  To  work  in  behalf  of  temperance,  education,  a  change  in 

the  social  fabric,  so  that  the  weak  shall  not  be  the  slaves 
of  the  strong. 

2.  To  show  that  religion  belongs  to  man's  nature,  that  it 

demands  piety  and  morality  (the  inward  sentiment,  the 
outward  action),  and  theology  (the  mediator  between  the 
two. 

B.  Speculative. 

1.  To  write  an  introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

2.  To  write  a  historical  development  of  religion  in  the  history 

of  man.* 
8.  Such  other  works  as  may  become  necessary,  e,  g,^  a  popular 
introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  in  12mo. 
In  this  way  I  hope  to  work  out  my  debt. 

Finding  that  the  sea  life  did  not  &vour  reading,  he  began  to 
gather  hints  for  sermons.  There  are  37  subjects  in  all ;  one  of 
which  is  designated  by  the  Italian  proverb,  "  La  farina  det 
diavolo  va  tvMa  va  crvsca "  (The  devil's  wheat  grinds  all  to 
bran). 

Ab  soon  as  he  lands  at  Liverpool  he  begins  to  visit  and 
observe  everything — nothing  escapes.     All  is  characterized  with 

*  This  18  the  projected  work  ior  which  he  gathered  *  grwt  aoicraiit  of  materia],  under 
appropriate  headft— enough  for  one  or  two  Yolumes. 
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a  touch ;  the  warehouses^  enormous  docks,  monuineiits,  beggars 
in  the  streets,  the  markets,  with  the  prices  of  all  the  meats  and 
vegetables,  clean  servants  '^  looking  like  Methodist  ministers,''  rich 
churches ;  "  but  I  have  thought  there  were  two  ways  of  honour- 
ing Qod,  one  in  marble  and  mortar,  the  other  in  benevolence 
and  daily  duty.  I  love  the  beautiful  like  a  poet ;  but  potatoes 
first  and  paintings  afterwards  is  my  rule ; ''  fek^tories  at  Man- 
chester, machines,  men,  colleges,  and  curiosities  everywhere.  He 
draws  the  plans  of  public  buildings^  occasionally  gets  in  a  Pusey- 
istic  profile,  unscrupulously  strips  an  evangelical  sermon ;  seeing 
Scotus  Erigena,  "  De  Divisione  NatursB  "  on  a  library  shelf,  he 
forgets  everything  and  sits  down  to  read.  In  the  libraries  he  is 
particular  to  examine  as  many  manuscripts  as  he  can  find  time 
for.  He  took  dinner  with  Mr.  John  James  Tayler,  a  Unitarian 
clergyman,  and  met  Professor  Newman. 

We  talked  about  yarious  matters  of  scholarship.  He  thought 
Xenophon  gave  the  truer  account  of  Socrates — so  thought  Tajler.  I 
stood  out  for  Plato's  account— of  course  somewhat  idealized,  else  we 
could  not  explain  the  hostility  of  the  Athenians  (excited  hy  the  orators, 
who  were  alf  sophists),  nor  for  the  influence  he  exerted  on  the  world, 
then  and  since  then.  Professor  Newman  did  not  like  Plato;  he 
7  thought  he  never  did  the  sophists  justice ;  that  Protagoras  was  not  so 
bad  as  Plato  made  him.  This  led  to  a  lon^  discussion  of  the  functions 
of  the  sophists,  and  the  cause  of  their  origin  at  that  period.  Newman 
thought  tney  were  a  sort  of  private  tutor,  and  not  so  hlack  as  they 
were  often  painted.  I  added  that  the  state  of  theology  naturally 
helped  form  this  race  of  men.  Then  we  came  upon  the  "' Bepublic.^' 
Mr.  N.  thought  it  foolish  to  attempt  such  a  worK,  which  must  neoes* 
sarily  be  vain.  I  defended  the  scheme  as  a  method  of  putting  forth 
great  thoughts.  This  led  to  a  talk  about  the  truths  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  treatise.  Then  we  spoke  about  Aristotle ;  his  better 
method  of  giviag  an  account  of  the  actual. 

Professor  Newman  surprises  me.  I  know  many  that  I  think  have 
more  native  power  than  he ;  but  few  of  oilt  scholars  show  such  accurate 
and  varied  learning — such  accomplished  scholarship." 

Few  indeed ;  but  here  is  one  who  meets  the  scholars  of  the 
old  world,  in  England  and  on  the  Continent ;  knows  what  they 
know ;  has  read  as  fully,  if  not  as  minutely ;  and  can  hold 
dignified  intercourse  upon  their  varied  themes — and  they,  too, 
bred  in  the  costly  force-houses  of  universities.  It  is  singular  to 
follow  this  poor  boy,  who  carries  learning  back  to  its  seats  in 
Europe. 

In  the  Bodleian,  he  applies  himself  to  reading  some  scholastio 
books  not  to  be  found  in  America. 
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At  Paris,  he  carries  on  the  same  minute  investigation,  noticing 
the  men  and  women,  the  habits  of  the  street  and  house,  as 
much  as  the  monuments  of  art.  He  begins  to  attend  lectures 
on  Arabic,  Comeille,  Cicero,  philosophy  of  Qassendi  and  Descartes, 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  ancient  history,  mysticism  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  unity  of  the  human  race,  and  Italian  litera- 
tiure.  There  is  an  analysis  of  every  lecture  which  he  hears. 
He  even  goes  to  the  Jardin  des  Flantes,  to  hear  Qeoffry  St. 
Hilaire  lecture  on  vultures ;  and  carries  classification,  habits,  and 
anecdotes — the  whole  spoil,  home  with  him.  But  all  these 
scholar's  notes  are  not  in  a  condition  to  be  published.  Pretty 
soon  the  journal  begins  to  be  written  in  French,  by  way  of 
exercise. 

In  the  Spanish  GaUery  of  the  Louvre :— - 

I  would  that  I  bad  a  copy  of  the  **  Sayiour*'  to  hang  in  my  house, 
to  cheer  me  in  my  hours  of  sadness,  and  inspire  me  in  my  moments  of 
happiness.    But  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  it  here,  where  all  see  it. 

1  saw  a  Frenchman  kiss  his  horse  in  the  street  to-day ;  a  fine,  noble 
horse  it  was,  too.  I  also  came  up  and  paid  my  respects,  though  not 
with  my  lips. 

He  carries  ofi^  a  list  of  the  curious  names  of  streets,  to  be 
enquired  into  at  leisure : — Git-Ze-ccBur,  Pic^pua,  Tait-bout^  Tire^ 
ehappe,  Briae^-mich^^  Tire-boudvn,  ChaUquir-piche,  Cloche-perche^ 
and  all  the  rest. 

To  AviowoM". — Sunday,  Dec,  81. — ^In  the  morning  I  strolled  out  to 
enjoy  the  Sabbath  awhile,  on  the  pans  ingem  et  aublicius  which  crosses 
the  Bhone,  and  had  myself  to  myself.  At  4  p.m.  we  started  in  a 
diligence  for  Avignon,  and  passed  the  Ehone. 

We  rode,  and  rode,  and  rode  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhone ;  and,  at 
12,  wished  one  another  a  happy  new  year,  which  awoke  separate  trains 
of  thought  in  our  heads,  ana  sent  us  far  from  the  Bhone. 

Jan.  1. — We  rode  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  took  a  hasty  break- 
fast at  a  little  inn.  This  is  the  first  day  of  January,  1844.  It  is  mild 
as  an  April  day  with  us.  The  Bhone  is  on  one  hand,  the  mountain 
chains  come  down  on  the  other,  bold,  naked,  and  picturestjue.  Here 
the  pbiins  are  covered  with  mulberry-trees,  kept  from  attaining  more 
than  eighteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  ana  reared  to  feed  the  silk- 
worms ;  underneath,  crops  of  wheat  are  raised,  or  else,  where  the  trees 
are  far  asunder,  the  whole  is  covered  with  vines.  Some  of  them  have 
been  pruned  already.  Some  of  the  towns  are  beautifully  situated. 
Here  the  rocks  rise  ud  200  feet  almost  perpendicularly,  and  just  at 
their  foot  the  village  is  Duilt.  On  the  top  of  the  rock  are  the  remains 
of  a  wail  and  towers,  which  still  look  imposing  at  that  height.  All 
round  in  the  fields  there  ^ows  a  shrub  resembling  the  box,  it  is  called 
hiii.    Here,  too,  the  ohve  grows  in  perfection  ^  all  the  soil  seems 
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wretchedly  thin  and  poor,  yet  on  the  poorest  knolls  the  clumps  of  olive- 
trees  offer  their  perpetual  green.  In  the  summer,  I  fancy,  they  do  not 
look  beautiful,  for  they  have  a  dusty  aspect,  and  are  not  bri^t  green ; 
but  now  they  give  a  very  cheerful  appearance  to  the  fields* 

To-dav  we  luive  passed  the  place  where  Hannibal  crossed  the  Bhone, 
and  pushed  on  towards  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  where  he  crossed  the 
Alps.  The  whole  country  is  to  me  one  of  great  historical  interest,  rich 
with  incidents  from  the  times  of  Cesar  to  the  Crusades.  I  regret  that 
all  my^  life  I  have  been  so  poorly  supplied  with  maps,  that  much  of  my 
historical  reading  has  not  half  its  value,  because  I  could  not  designate 
the  special  place  where  events  happened.  I  feel  the  want  now  par- 
ticularly. 

Fboh  Atignow  to  Abies. — ^We  went  to  the  diligence-office  to  go  to 
Aries.  We  had  taken  onr  places  the  day  before,  and  found  that  we  had 
before  us  a  chapter  of  aceidenU  as  follows : — 1.  The  diligence  had  no 
mterieur  (where  we  had  taken  the  four  first  places),  but  only  a  eoupS 
and  a  roiond.  2.  There  was  a  large  woman,  hideously  dirty,  and  pwtnie 
to  the  last  degree,  with  a  squalling  etifant  in  her  arms,  wluch  she  ever 
and  anon  regSed  with  the  breast,  or  an  apple,  for  he  alternated  between 
the  two.  3.  After  riding  about  half-an  hour,  we  came  to  the  Durance, 
which  had  lost  its  bridge,  in  1840,  perhaps,  and  had  not  found  the 
whole  of  it  yet ;  so  we  had  to  dismount  and  be  ferried  over  the  blue 
stream,  this  took  us  a  good  while ;  we  thought  it  duracce  vile.  4.  I 
lefl  mv  parapluie  in  the  diligence,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  condticUur^ 
and  when  I  went  back  to  take  my  place,  found  the  great  woman,  whom 
we  named  Mdme.  Fumeau,  had  ae  mit  sur  la^  and  it  was  cassie ;  therefore, 
ooUa  ma  parapluie  cassee,  5.  We  reached  Tarascon,  and  passed  over  its 
long  bridge,  and  got  safe  into  Beaucaire  at  5  o'clock ;  where  we  had  to 
sit  down  in  a  coach-office,  with  a  stone  floor  and  heaps  of  lug- 
gage, and  in  an  atmosphere  which  would  generate  onions,  to  wait 
till  7  for  the  coach  to  Aries.  6.  At  last  it  came,  and  we  got  in 
and  went  to  Aries,  when,  behold !  there  was  nothing  at  Aries 
to  see,  and  we  were  further  from  Marseilles  than  before.  However^ 
our  friends  the  Scottish  lady  and  gentleman  are  with  us  still. 

Went  to  the  Cathedral.  It  contains  a  curious  bas-relief,  representioff 
the  Passage  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Here  the  Lord  is  riding  on  a  norse,  and 
Ambling  the  Egyptians ;  for  He  rides  over  them,  while  Moses  and  his 
friends  reach  txnUe  de  iuite  the  dry  land.  The  front  of  the  church,  about 
the  door,  is  quite  rich  in  carved  stone ;  a  huge  figure  over  the  door  re- 
presents the  Almighty,  as  Ezekiel  dreamed  of  Him,  looking  like  the 
DeviL  Even  the  Scotchman  said,  '*  It  U  blasphemy.**  There  is  a  pro* 
fusion  of  carving — ^lions,  toads,  devils,  and  angels,  not  to  mention  men. 
It  betokens  the  exuberance  of  childhood,  and  belongs  to  the  time  when 
the  church  was  built. 

Fbou  AbIiES  to  Ma^bseHiLES.— Soon  after  leaving  Salon,  we  came 
upon  the  most  beautiful  sight  we  have  yet  seen  in  France.  The  sea 
was  fiur  off  in  the  distance,  but  before  it,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  were  plantations  of  olive  and  almond  trees.  The  almonds  look 
like  large  oloi  peach  trees.  The  air  was  soft,  and  the  sun  looked  out 
upon  the  lovely  scene  as  if  to  bless  the  whole*  On  one  side  of  the 
road  was  a  rock,  extending  for  miles,  with  only  here  and  there  a  trace 
of  vegetation ;  on  the  other,  this  garden  of  perpetual  verdure. 
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Gekoa.-— -I  have  seen  some  handsome  women  here.  In  eeneral,  there 
18  something  quite  pleasing  in  their  appearance.  I  like  their  coyering 
for  the  head— a  sort  of  scarf,  sometimes  of  white  muslin,  elahoratelj 
worked ;  but  oftener  of  ^y  calico— white  ground  and  violet  figures. 
Thej  hold  the  ends  of  this — ^the  hands  often  crossed  on  the  breast-^in 
a  very  graceful  manner.  To-daj,  as  I  went  earlj  into  the  Ghiesa  San 
Matteo,  I  saw  a  most  beautiful  woman  kneeling  in  the  church ;  herfiiee 
was  much  like  some  of  the  Magdalens.  She  might  have  sat  for  one.  She 
is  the  handsomest  creature  I  have  seen  in  Eurbpe. 

PlSA^DuoMO.— But  it  is  painful  to  see  such  a  building  surrounded 
by  a  fringe  of  beggars.  At  Genoa—yes,  and  at  London — we  see  the 
same  thing.  The  first  time  I  heard  the  Italian  language  spoken,  it  was 
bj  blackguards  and  beggars.  Here,  at  Pisa,  the  one  are  more  obtru- 
mye— the  others  more  tenacious.  As  I  stepped  into  the  street,  I  know 
not  how  many  offered  their  seryices— or  their  caps ;  one  begged  for  a 
erazia'—ojxe  said,  "  VuolUUe  un  eieerone, par  videre  il Duomo,  Campanile" 
&c.    (You  can't  look  at  a  building,  but  out  comes  a  knave  to  show  it) 

The  Duomo  and  its  neighbours  seem  not  to  belong  to  Pisa.  Not  only 
do  they  stand  apart  from  the  town,  but  they  have  a  foreign  aspect,  and 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  no  affinity  with  the  rest  of  it.  Howeyer,  the 
Campanile  has  one  descendant — illegitimate,  but  not  natural :  another 
tower,  which  resembles  the  great  one  only  in  its  leaning.  This  is  like 
all  imitators;  they  get  the  prophet's  halting  step,  not  his  inspiration. 

DuoMO. — The  effect  of  the  whole  building  is  wonderful.    The  enor-    ,  ^ . 
mous  columns,  their  great  number,  the  lofby  arches,  the  prodigious  / 
dome,  the  altars,  the  varied  marbles,  the  curious  mosaic  beneath  the 
dome,  rich  with  its  many  hues — all  fill  one  with  wonder,  though  not 
with  the  same  reverence  that  steals  over  you  at  Notre  Dame  or  West- 
minster Abbey. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  fewness  and  smallness  of  the  windows ;  but  the 
brightness  of  the  Italian  sky  compensates  for  this.  The  stained  glass 
is  very  rich.  The  effect  of  the  enormous  cross,  with  John  and  Mary,  in 
the  roof,  just  over  the  choir,  is  marvellous — a  mosaic,  with  a  gold 
ground.  I  think  there  are  twelve  altars  in  the  nave  and  transepts— all 
beautiful,  all  different,  and  all  harmonious.  The  black  and  white  mar-  . 
bles  alternating  produce  a  curious  effect. 

The  best  painting,  I  think,  is  a  Madonna  by  Allori. 

In  Florence,  he  went  into  the  convent  attached  to  the  chapel 
of  St.  Antonin,  called  sometimes  Del  Salviata,  *'  and  saw  the 
cell  in  which  Savonarola  used  to  live.  It  is  like  aU  the  rest^ 
small — ^ten  feet  square,  perhaps,  and  ten  feet  high.  There  is  a 
fresco  of  Beato  Angelioo,  representing  the  coronation  of  the 
Virgin.  Here  lived  that  dauntless  soul  who  feared  nothing  bui 
wrong  and  fear  ;  a  soul  of  fire  wajs  in  him.'' 

He  takes  at  once  the  thought  of  Michael  Angelo  :-— 

But  the  Day  and  Night,  oh,  how  they  strike  your  soul  I  The  day  is 
dawniD^— a  man  huge  and  brawny,  mil  of  lusty  life.  He  is  just 
awakenmg,  '*  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoicing 
as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  race."   Here  you  do  not  find  ideal  beauty— 
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you  neyer  meet  it  in  Micbael  Anselo,  but  boldness  of  thought, 
and  wantonness  of  unconscious  strength.  He  is  the  Middle  Age  all  oyer, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  yet  he  has  the  profound  wisdom  that  comes  of  long 
studying  the  best  models,  the  prorounder  wisdom  which  comes  of  that 
inspiration  *^  which  rounded  reter's  dome.*'  I  never  see  one  of  his 
works,  from  the  Young  Apollo  unfinished  in  the  gallery,  to  the  Fates 
at  the  Fitti  Palace,  without  feeling  his  awful  depth  and  stren^h.  His 
Aurora  is  fresh,  strong,  and  full  of  rhythm — you  feel  this  in  all  his 
works  with  the  chisel ;  I  can't  think  his  Day  was  quite  finished,  but 
Night  bends  her  head  in  slumber,  and  seems,  like  the  Night  of  the  old 
mythology,  to  be  the  mother  of  all  things,  who,  of  her  own  consent 
yields  to  Fate  and  resigns  the  field  to  Day.  I  do  not  see  the  connectioii 
these  figures  have  with  a  tomb  or  a  chapel,  but  I  feel  their  force. 

Sakta  Cbocb. — ^This  is  the  great  burial-place  of  the  illustrious  de- 
parted of  Florence ;  here  sleep  in  peace  the  men  that  were  persecuted 
when  living,  and  driven  from  their  native  land. 

He  copies  the  epitaphef,  and  in  some  cases  the  shapes  of  the 
monuments. 

The  first  time  I  visited  this  beautiful  church  it  was  a  very  sad  day, 
and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  I  turned  into  the  home  of  the  departed. 
While  I  copied  the  inscriptions  the  priests  chanted  their  service,  and 
ever  and  anon  the  organ  poured  out  such  music  as  mieht  have  fallen 
from  the  sky;  it  was  sad,  sweet,  and  soothine  to  the  souL 

It  is  a  httle  curious  that  Galileo  should  be  buried  in  this  church 
and  have  such  a  monument  here,  for  the  tribunal  that  persecuted  him 
had  its  residence  in  this  verv  doister.  So  the  world  goes.  The  con- 
ventuals of  St.  Francis,  to  whom  Urban  lY.  entrusted  the  inquisitorial 
power  in  Tuscany,  meet  in  the  cloister  of  Santa  Croce.  Now  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  is  curious  to  preserve  every  relic  of  Galileo,  even 
his  finger,  kept  in  the  Laurentian  Library. 

Flobbi^ce. — ^I  have  now  visited  most  of  the  wonders  of  this 
charming  place.  Let  me  say  that  the  great  paintings  of  Baphael— 
the  Madonna  Delia  Seggiola,  the  Julius  II.,  the  Leo  X,  the  Fomarina, 
affect  me  more  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of.  The  first  time  I  went  to  the 
Pitti  Palace,  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  to  see;  all  at  once  my  eye  fell 
on  the  Madonna.  What  a  painting !  God  in  heaven,  what  a  painting  I 
What  a  genius  I  I  must  sav  the  same  of  the  great  work  of  Titian — ^the 
Magdalen,  and  both  the  Yenuses ;  but  the  Laocoon,  the  Yenus  de 
Medici,  and  the  Apollo  did  not  fill  mv  mind  as  I  had  expected.  The 
statues  in  general  have  fallen  a  little  below  my  imafi;mation,  the 
paintings  (I  mean  the  great  ones  which  I  knew  well  by  engravings 
before)  have  risen  above  it  far;  so  have  the  public  buildings. 

I  have  visited  one  or  other  of  the  galleries  almost  daily,  and  devoted 
almost  sJl  my  time  to  the  study  of  art.  I  have,  however,  lost  a  good 
deal  of  time  by  illness.  I  have  had  a  bad  cold  ever  since  I  left  Paris ; 
it  became  at  last  a  violent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  right  side  of  the 
frontal  sinus.  It  came  on  regularly  from  3  to  4  p.m.,  slight  at  first,  but 
increasing  in  violence,  till  at  last  it  was  like  the  tooth-ache,  con- 
densed agony  ;  then  it  gradually  abated  and  disappeared  about  9  or  10. 
It  ksted  me  about  ten  days. 
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We  have  had  a  fine  lofty  situation,  No.  1189,  Lnng  d'Amo,  with  a 
beautiful  prospect  far  off  to  the  snowy  hills. 

Feb.  1. — We  left  Florence  with  sorrow,  and  at  night  reached 
IdYorno,  on  the  way  to  Naples. 

PuTEOLi  AKD  Baub.  Mem.  The  girl  near  the  Cento  Camarelle,  who 
/Ufd  d  la  mode  antique,  the  pretty  girl  whose  teeth  Mr.  Freeman 
looked  at,  and  the  beauty  to  whom  1  gave  half  a  carline,  and  who  knelt 
down  that  we  might  look  at  her  necklace. 

All  day  long  we  haye  been  on  classic  ground,  and  a  fine  day  it  has 
been;  but  what  a  difference  between  the  ancient  tenants  of  this 
place  and  these  their  successors !  Here  those  old  Bomans  rerelled  in 
their  Titanic  lust,  here  they  poisoned  one  another,  here  they  framed 
plans  or  conspiracies  which  wected  the  welfare  of  a  world,  and  here, 
too,  a  scholar  wrote  immortal  words,  and  a  poet  said«- 

*'Exegi  monumentum  aere  perennius.'* 

What  a  mutability  in  the  affairs  of  men !  M»cenas  is  forgotten,  or 
remembered  maimy  as  the  poet's  friend;  Bai»,  FuteoH,  have 
perished ;  the  monuments  of  brass  are  lost  for  ever ;  but  the  poet  lives 
and  will  live  for  many  a  year  (See  Garm.  iii.,  Od.  xziv.,  and  the  ''  Beatua 
ille,"  which  he  never  wrote  in  the  country,  except  the  four  last  stanzas.) 

Italy  is  the  land  of  artistic  elegance  and  social  deformity.  She  haa 
taught  refinement  to  all  Europe  and  kept  treachery  for  herself.  Oh, 
when  is  the  great  Phidias  to  come,  and  carve  out  of  the  expectant 
marble  the  perfect  form  of  society,  and  realise  in  &ct  the  ide^  often 
dimly  seen  m  dreams  P 

In  vintage  time,  when  you  throw  grapes  into  the  press,  by  their  ow 
weight  they  exude  their  juice,  and  there  runs  out  a  girlish  liquor  which 
is  sweet,  m>thy,  and  will  keep  two  or  three  days.  At  the  first  pressure 
there  comes  forth  a  liquor  deeper  in  colour  and  more  potent  in 
character,  which  will  last  half  the  season,  and  it  is  fit  for  boys' pota- 
tions and  weak  men.  But  it  is  only  the  strong  pressure  that  forces 
out  of  the  grape's  relactant  heart  that  rich  and  generous  wine  which 
keeps  good  for  centuries,  bettering  by  age — ^the  invigorating  spirit 
which  fires  the  heart  of  hardiest  men.  So  is  it  with  the  works  of 
human  thought. 

At  length  he  approaches  Borne,  "the  widow  of  two  anti- 
quities.'' 

Had  no  chance  to  taste  the  wine  of  Albano,  yet  a  ^'plenus  Alhani 
eadus**  might  be  forgiven.  I  had  Horace  in  my  hand  all  the  way, 
and  read,  not  without  new  pleasure,  the  Satire  II,  viii,  13. 

Then  we  came  in  sight  of  Bome.  Oh,  what  thoughts  it  awoke  in 
my  heart  when  first  I  saw  its  domes,  and  rode  down  the  Via  Appia  I 

Bomb. — There  is  no  city,  except  Athens  and  Jerusalem,  so  full  of 
recollections  to  me  as  Bome.  Twice  it  has  been  the  capital  of  the 
world— once,  of  the  Fagan,  bv  physical  violence ;  once,  of  the  Chris- 
tian, by  spiritual  violence.  She  has  made  a  desert  about  her  twice. 
The  memorials  of  the  arts,  however,  came  from  the  times  of  the 
Emperors,  scarce  any  from  that  of  the  republic. 

Then  they  only  produced  great  men.    Compare  the  two  eras  in  this 
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respect.    Wbat  great  Bomans  came  up  after  the  empire  waa  fixed  in 
Augustus  f    How  manj  before. 

Wherever  the  English  go  they  carry  with  them  their  pride,  their 
prejudice,  their  port,  their  porter,  and  their  pickles.  Here  thej  have 
their  national  amusements — fox-hunting  and  horse-racing.  When  the 
Americans  also  become  numerous,  I  suppose  we  shall  have  our  national 
amusements— elections  and  banking. 

I  love  to  walk  about  the  streets,  or  sit  in  the  Porum,  and  think  of 
the  armies  that  marched  out  of  this  little  city — the  influences  that 
went  forth  to  conquer  the  world.  What  traces  of  these  stem  giants 
are  written  all  over  the  earth.  One  might,  in  travelling  in  the  land  of 
giants,  come  all  at  once  on  the  footprints  of  one  in  the  sand  ten  feet 
long — ^and  from  that  judge  of  the  race.  So  it  is  with  the  Bomans,  but 
you  meet  their  footsteps  everywhere.  Yet  they  invented  nothing,  not 
even  the  arch.  They  borrowed  their  literature,  their  art,  their  religion, 
but  their  arms  they  made.  But,  alas,  what  a  contrast,  as  one  sits  in 
the  Eonim,  and  looks  on  the  crowd  of  beggars  and  of  blackguards. 
Oh,  city  of  crime  from  the  davs  of  Bomulus  till  these  days  1  Thou 
that  stonest  the  prophets !  The  blood  of  martyrs  is  upon  thee  from 
thy  earliest  to  thy  latest  days. 

We  went  to  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  which  is  exceedmgly  rich,  but  not 
imposing.  It  is  not  a  religious  architecture.  It  seems  to  me  the 
modem  Unitarians  would  like  this  style ;  it  is  clear,  actual,  and  the 
work  of  logical  and  demonstrative  heads,  wholly  free  from  mvsticism. 
It  has  a  continuous  architrave  over  the  pillars,  which  I  think  is  uni-^ 
versal  in  Christian  churches. 

Mem.  The  fragments  of  Christ's  cradle  that  are  preserved  here.  In 
St.  John  of  Lateran  is  the  table  on  which  the  Twelve  took  the  Last 
Supper — the  heads  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter — the  actual  Well  of 
Samaria,  between  two  pillars  from  Pilate's  house  at  Jerusalem — ^the 
stone  on  which  the  soldiers  casts  lots  for  Christ's  vesture — ^the  pillars 
between  which  Pilate  stood  when  he  told  the  people  to  take  Christ 
and  crucify  him — ^the  column  that  split  asunder  at  his  Crucifixion 
(very  neatly  done) — and  four  columns  supporting  a  slab  which  shows 
the  exact  height  of  Jesus— ^W  eia  feet! 

Here  too  1  saw  a  hole  in  an  altar — ^through  the  marble  slab— made 
in  this  way ;  a  priest  did  not  beh'eve  in  Transubstantiation,  so,  one  day 
when  he  was  celebrating  mass,  the  wafer  whipped  through  the  slab  of 
marble,  and  left  a  great  spot  of  blood  on  the  column  beneath  which 
supported  it.  The  red  spot  is  still  faintly  visible.  The  hole  is  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter  1 

BeaUv,  I  think  I  shall  turn  Catholic,  and  be  baptised  on  Easter-dav 
in  the  baptistery  of  Constantino,  where  Bienzi  bathed^  and  where  all 
converted  Jew^  and  infidels  are  baptized. 

St.  CLEMEirr.— This  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  churches 
of  Bome.  It  is  in  the  early  style  of  churches,  with  three  naves^ 
a  separate  place  for  the  presbytery,  two  pulpits,  one  for  the  gospel, 
one  for  the  epistle.  Here  too  is  the  seat  for  the  Bpiscopus,  Ml  this 
was  constmcted  by  John  YIII.  Here,  says  tradition,  are  the  remains 
of  Clemens  and  Ignatius  under  the  altar  in  the  presbytery.  I  did  not 
want  to  doubt  it ;  but  what  thoughts  it  brings  up  to  stand  over  the 
bodies  of  Clemens  Bom.,  and  Ignatius  of  Antioch  I    Here,  they  say, 
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mm  Olement'fl  honse-^herei  Bred  the  "true  yoke-fellow ••  of  Paul' 
How  it  brings  home  the  words  of  the  New  Testament  to  risit  these 
places. 

After  strolliDg  about  all  day,  to  the  Baths  of  CaracaUa,  the 

Pyramid  of    CestLus,    the  Columbarium  of  the  Freedman  of 

Augustus^  &c^ 

We  went  to  the  prison — ^the  Mamertine  Prison,  where  Jugurtha 
died,  and  the  conspirators  that  were  with  Catiline.  Yes,  here  was 
Paul  a  prisoner !  The  custode  shows  a  spring  that  spouted  up  for  St. 
Peter  (who  was  here  nine  months  with  Paul),  in  which  he  Daptized 
forty-nine  soldiers,  all  of  whom  became  martyrs.  There  is  a  stone 
which  records  the  same  event.  I  drank  some  of  the  water.  But  all 
nonsense  apart,  it  is  something  to  sit  down  in  the  dungeon  where 
Paul  was  a  prisoner ! 

Abch  of  Titus.— It  wakens  deep  thoughts  to  see  the  sevenfold 
candlestick  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  on  the  arch  of  a  Boman 
Emperor.  Amongst  other  things  I  really  thought  of  Dr.  Palfrey's 
Academical  Lectures,  with  their  sevenfold  golden  candlestick.  One 
Pope  took  great  pains  to  preserve  and  restore  this  **monumenium 
insigne  rdigianU  et  artis.'*  I  don't  see  how  it  is  a  monument  of  reli- 
gion ;  but,  as  the  Pope  says  so,  it  must  be  true. 

But  I  fancy  the  Bomans  who  took  Jerusalem  differed  a  little  from 
the  wretches  we  saw  at  work  to-day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
arch.  It  is  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  the  Bomans  work!  How- 
ever, they  begin  early,  for  they  rise  as  the  old  Bomans  did. 

Sunday,  25th  Pebruary. — ^I  was  ill  all  night  with  a  headache  and 
feverishness,  and  all  day  in  a  slighter  degree.  Indeed,  my  old  evils 
return  upon  my  head.  However,  in  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the 
Villa  Bor^bese,  a  few  steps  from  the  gate.  It  was  delightful  to  hear 
the  wild-bu*ds  sing,  and  gather  the  wild  violet,  so  modest  and  fragrant, 
in  a  spot  where  the  water  trickles  all  day  long.  I  found,  too,  some 
forget-me-nots  of  a  species  that  I  never  saw  before. 

At  the  Cajpitol. — ^A  bas-relief  on  a  sarcophagus  attracted  me  much, 
but  more  from  the  singularity  of  the  conception  than  the  beauty  of  the 
work.  The  story  is  the  Creation  of  Man  by  Prometheus,  Man's  Pate 
and  Death.  On  the  left  of  the  spectator  are  the  four  elements  out 
of  which  man  is  made :  1.  Fire,  typified  by  Vulcan  with  fire  beside 
him.  He  and  a  servant  are  at  work  hammering  iron  on  an  anvil.  2. 
Water,  typified  by  Oceanus  lyith  an  oar,  <&c.  8.  Air,  bvj^olus  blowing 
a  trumpet.  4.  Barth,  by  a  woman  with  cornucopia  and  other  emblems 
of  abundance. 

Oupid  and  Psyche  embracing,  denote  the  union  of  soul  and  body. 
Aurora,  the  newness  of  the  world's  life.  In  the  centre  sits  Prome- 
theus, with  a  clayey-looking,  lumpy  fellow  he  has  just  made,  on  a  block 
before  him,  and  another  in  his  hand.  Minerva  puts  a  butterfly  on 
the  head  of  this  latter,  to  denote  the  soul's  entry  mto  the  bodv.  The 
three  fell  sisters  are  there — one  writes  his  destiny  on  a  globe — one 
looks  hard  at  him  and  spins  her  thread — ^another  folds  her  arms  in  her 
robe  and  regards  him.  Then  you  see  him  lying  on  the  ground — dead ; 
a  Love  stands  over  him — ^I  know  not  for  what  purpose.  The  Dawn  is 
flying  away  in  a  chariot,  to  denote  the  separation  of  soul  and  body, 
15 
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and  Mercury  waits  to  conduct  the  soul  to  its  own  place.  Apuleios* 
would  have  been  delighted  with  it,  and  Henr^  More,  I  fancy*  would 
have  written  another  ^x^T^^  ^  ^®  ^^  ^^^  ^^ — ^^  ^  i^^d  ^  ofben 
as  the  first. 

Mem.  The  busts  of  the  Emperors  and  of  the  illustrious  men.  It 
makes  one  feel  humble  to  stnnd  in  the  presence  of  such  marbles  as 
are  collected  in  the  Hall  of  lUustrious  Men.  If  one  were  arrogant,  I 
would  put  him  there  to  become  humble.  Yet  the  Bomans  had  a  very 
coarse  and  materialistic  organization.  I  never  find  in  them  (excepting 
Virgil)  that  keen  sensitiveness  to  the  beautiful,  which  belong  to  noble 
men.  Their  faces  in  general  have  very  little  that  is  spiritual,  little 
that  is  elevated. 

Sunday,  March  3. — ^We  were  presented  to  the  Pope,  with  some 
other  Americans.  He  stood,  in  the  simple  dress  of  a  monk,  with  his 
back  against  a  sort  of  table,  and  talked  with  Mr.  Greene,  who  had 
introduced  us.  He  blessed  some  rosaries  which  the  Americans  had 
brought.  We  stayed  about  twenty  minutes.  He  has  a  benevolent 
face  and  looked  kindly  upon  us.  Talked  about  the  state  of  £ome — 
about  the  English  language  in  America — about  the  famous  polyglott 
Cardinal  at  the  Propagandar—made  a  sign,  and  we  withdrew. 

Catacombs. — I  know  no  place  that  fills  one  with  deeper  emotions 
in  Bome  than  the  catacombs.  Here  the  persecuted  when  alive  found 
refuge — ^when  dead  found  repose  for  their  ashes  and  bones  lon£;  tortured. 
Here  the  relatives  of  a  martyr  laid  down  his  lacerated  body — and  in 
the  ampuUoB  deposited  the  blood  they  had  jpiously  collected  with  sponges. 
Well :  the  master  died  the  martyr's  death — the  servants  need  not  fear 
to  do  the  samel 

I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that,  lon^  before  Constantino,  the 
Church  had  departed  &om  the  ideal  simplicity  of  the  primitive  state, 
so  often  contended  for  by  Protestants.  Indeed,  I  am  now  more  than 
ever  persuaded  that  as  Christ  gave  no  form,  the  first  one  used  by  the 
apostolic  churches  was  much  less  simple  than  we  fancy.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  this  visit.  I  should  like  to 
come  and  sit  here  all  night  and  read  the  Fathers,  Origen's  cohortation 
to  his  young  converts,  urging  them  to  be  martyrs, — or  something  of 
Cyprian  or  Tertullian,  or  the  lives  of  the  martyrs  themselves.  No 
wonder  the  Catholic  Church  has  such  a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the 
world,  while  she  keeps  in  her  bosom  the  relics  of  the  sainted  dead  1 
Yet,  as  I  walked  about  here,  I  could  not  but  think  how  easy  it  must 
have  seemed,  and  have  beeu,  too,  to  bear  the  cross  of  martyrdom,— the 
recollection  of  Christ,  of  the  apostles,  the  certainty  of  the  prayers  and 
best  wishes  of  men  of  earth,  the  expectations  of  heavenly  satisfaction — 
all  would  conspire  to  sustain  the  spirit,  and  make  the  man  court  and 
not  shun  the  martyr's  death. 

Ht.  Paul  ik  thb  Cobso. — Perhaps  Paul  actually  lived  here  and 
died  here!  It  is  something  to  stand  on  the  spot  where  Paul  once 
stood.  I  should  like  to  sit  here  and  read  his  Epistles.  Oh,  the  soul- 
stirring  man!    It  is  easy  to  build  churches  to  his  memory. 

*  Thia  a*reophagn8  belongs  to  the  time  of  ApnleioB,  who  waa  born  in  the  earlj  pari 
of  the  second  century.  It  diows  the  passage  by  Neo-Flatonism  into  Christianity ;  and 
Aputeins  himself  has  a  touch  of  the  same  in  his  beautiful  story  of  *'  Cupid  and  Psyche^** 
whidi  belonged  not  to  him,  but  came  down  to  him,  gradually  improyingi  from  older  timeB, 
iAd  only  owes  its  Neo-Platonic  form  to  him. 
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Saw  Father  Olover,  of  course  a  Jesuit,  in  his  room  at  the  Bomaa 
College,  t.  6,  the  College  of  the  Jesuits.  He  is  a  good-looking,  bene* 
Tolent  old  gentleman  of  sixtjr  to  seventy,  with  a  frank  English  waj  with 
him.  He  is  an  Englishman.  St.  Ives  introduced  me.  It  was  in  his 
room,  with  a  brick  floor,  a  bed,  a  rough  writing-table,  a  few  books,  a 
single  window,  no  fire-place — ^a  cheap  place,  a  divinity  student  would 
sicken  at  the  thought  of  such  a  place  at  Cambridge.  Yet  he  is  a  man 
famous  for  his  talents  and  learning,  and  more  and  better  than  famous 
for  his  charitj  and  practical  Christianity. 

I  asked  hmi  about  some  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  he 
would  have  a  controversy ;  so  he  had  it  for  a  moment  or  so,  but  it 
was  all  on  his  side.  He  thought  there  could  be  no  religion  without 
believing  all  that  G-od  taught.  Of  course  I  assented.  God  taught 
the  Divinity  of  Christ ;  that  I  did  not  see  proved — so  he  attacked  me 
for  denying  that  Divinity,  and  talked  as  men  usually  do  on  that  point. 
However,  he  desisted  at  length.    Then  I  asked  him, — 

1.  About  Inspiration,  or  the  Catholic  doctrine  thereof!  Inspiration 
was  the  Spirit  of  G-od  acting  on  the  soul  of  man,  and  preserving  it 
from  all  error  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  hand.  It  does  not  direct  the 
words,  but  superintends  the  thought,  or  substance  of  what  is  to  be 
written,  so  that  no  error  intervenes.  No  error  is  in  the  New  Testament 
when  truly  expounded.  The  Holjr  Scriptures  do  not  require  merely 
an  inspired  expounder,  but  an  infallible  expounder — ^there  is  but 
one  such,  i,  e,  the  Catholic  Church.  He  does  not  know  that 
anybody  has  been  inspired  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles ;  may 
be  so,  and  may  be  not.  Aid  is  always  given  by  God  m  proportion 
to  the  necessi^.  Some  of  the  saints  have  been  inspired  always. 
(Dr.  Grant  said,  when  the  Catholic  Church  canonized  a  man,  it  pro- 
nounced his  works  to  be  truth  with  no  error  by  this  act.  Still,  I  think 
there  must  be  limitations  to  that  statement.)  Father  Glover  said  the 
Old  Testament  was  inspired ;  but  it  was  only  a  figure  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  is,  in  the  main.  The  Apociuypse  was  as  true  and 
authentic  as  the  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Church  told 
him  so.  (Here  I  think  be  was  a  little  mistaken.  See  Jahn,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  Muhler.)  The  Apocryphal  Gospels  might  be  inspired, 
but  he  did  not  know  it,  for  the  Church  had  not  declared  concerning 
them  yea  or  nay.  (Here  I  think  him  mistaken  a  little.)  The  Apo- 
cryphal Epistle  of  raul  was  quite  like  Paul's  writings — ^its  doctrines 
true,  but  whether  inspired  or  not  he  could  not  say. 

2.  Of  Miracles.  The  Catholic  Church  works  them  certainly  when 
there  is  need.  Now  there  is  not  the  same  occasion  for  this  work  as  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  for  then  Christianity  was  preached  to  the  heathens. 
Now  when  this  is  done,  miracles  alwajrs  follow,  e,  g,  Xavier  raised  three 
or  four  dead  to  life  in  the  East.  Miracles  were  wrought  continually 
by  saints,  &c.,  &c.  The  liquefaction  of  St.  Januarius'  blood  at 
Naples  on  the  1st  of  May  is  a  real  miracle  continually  performed. 
He  mentioned  the  miraculous  cure  of  a  young  lady  in  consumption 
on  Conception-day ;  she  lay  in  a  dying  state.  All  at  once  she  said 
the  blessed  Virgin  had  appeared,  and  told  her  that  she  should  not  die 
that  day,  but  recover !  So  she  rose  and  walked  about,  well  as  ever  I 
He  cited  the  cure  effected  by  Prince  Hohenlohe  of  a  lady  in  Wash- 
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ington,  ir.8.A.  He  had  the  printed  documents  before  him.  (I 
knew  the  case  before.)  He  mentioned  a  miraculous  coaversion — a  Jew, 
Satisbonne  by  name.  One  night  he  knew  nothing  of  Christianity ; 
at  12,  raved  and  blasphemed  both  Gk>d  and  his  Church.  .  At  12^  he 
was  converted  and  found  to  understand  Christianity  so  well  that  he 
needed  scarcehr  any  instruction !  This  conversion  was  quite  as  mira- 
culous as  St.  Paul's.  Now  God  only  wrought  these  miracles  to  attest 
the  truth,  t .  e.  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Went  afterwards  to  see  Bishop  Baggs.  Had  a  long  interview  with 
him.  He  is  very  courteous,  and  as  &ee  from  all  cant  as  one  can  be 
conceived  to  be.  Indeed,  I  have  not  seen  a  Catholic  who  spoke  through 
his  nose,  or  had  a  hypocritical  whine.  I  never  saw  one  roll  up  the 
whites  of  his  eyes.    This,  though  but  negative,  is  no  small  merit. 

1.  He  said — for  I  turned  the  conversation  that  way — that  the 
Catholic  Church  was  making  great  exertions  in  all  directions  in  the 
way  of  missionary  enterprise,  and  with  great  success.  Proof,  or,  rather, 
aign  of  it-^-'the  young  men  of  all  nations  in  the  Propaganda. 

2.  He  said  the  Catholic  Church  had  never  determined  whether  the 
infiilHbility  rested  in  the  Pope,  or  in  the  General  Councils,  as  the  matter 
of  &ith.  In  other  words,  whether  the  declarations  of  the  Pope,  touching 
matters  c^  faith,  were  infallible  before  they  received  the  assent  of  a 
Council,  or  a  Church  in  general,  and  independent  of  that  assent  or  not. 
Some  thought  one  way,  some  another ;  but  a  man  was  not  a  heretic  for 
thinking  either  way.  1  mentioned  the  opinion  of  Baron  von  Wesson- 
berg,*  which  he  did  not  concur  in,  but  said,  still,  that  others  shared 
the  opinion,  though  to  him  the  case  was  quite  clear :  (1.)  It  was  not 
a  practical  question,  or  the  Catholic  Church  would  have  decided  it ;  for 
during  the  1,800  years  of  the  Catholic  Church's  existence,  no  one  bull 
of  the  Pope  touching  any  matter  of  faith  had  been  without  the  assent 
(open  or  tacit,  I  suppose,)  being  granted.  Therefore  the  question  is 
merely  speculative.  (2.)  He  thmks  that  the  Pope  in  other  matters,  of 
his  private  opinion,  may  err,  as  any  other  doctor ;  yet,  in  matters  of 
faith,  God  will  infallibly  preserve  him  from  mistake.  The  Gtdlican 
clergy  were  once  hostile  to  the  Pope's  infEdlibility,  but  are  now  coming 
round  to  the  Boman  side  of  the  question.  The  question  does  not 
concern  Philosophy,  which  the  Catholic  Church  leaves  untouched,  as 
far  as  possible. 

8.  He  said  that  Galileo  was  not  brought  into  trouble  on  account  of 
maintaining  that  the  earth  went  round  the  sun,  but  because  he  taught 
that  such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  this  point 
conflicted  with  the  doctrines  already  proved  oy  the  Church  to  be  true. 
(Doubt  all  this,  very  much.)  In  matters  of  philosophy,  the  Church 
did  not  meddle,  except  they  come  directly  in  contravention  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church. 

4.  He  said,  too,  that  the  Church  taught  that  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  no  salvation.  Here  he  went  into  a  quite  able  and  very 
clear  statement  of  the  scriptural  argument  for  the  power  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  bind  and  loose,  enjoin  duties,  and  give  absolution, 
for  sin.  That  what  the  Catholic  Church  bound  on  earth  should  be 
bound  in  heaven.    Still  more;  Christ  made  a  distinction — some  men 

*  Geschidhte  der  gyowen  KirchcnveniMnmlimgqii.    BaadL 
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to  be  teachensi  some  not  teachen-;  ^'Oa  preaoh  the  Gospel"  Ac.; 
'^thej  that  belieye  and  are  baptised  shall  be  saved;"  "he  that  be* 
lieveth  not,"  Ac,  Here  belief  m  what  thej  (the  teachers)  are  com* 
manded  to  preach  (that  is,  of  course,  the  doctrines  of  the  Ghurch)*, 
and  the  reception  of  baptism  (the  rite  and  sacrament  of  the  Church), 
are  made  essential  to  salvation.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  such  aa 
do  not  come  nnder  this  mbric  are  to  be  damned  bv  the  very  letter  of 
Scriptare.  But  this  letter  of  Scripture  is  to  be  explained  bj  reference 
to  the  attributes  of  God,  e.^.,  justice.  Therefore,  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  God  will  damn  anj  one,  except  for  what  is  his  own  fault. 
If  he  is  out  of  the  Church,  not  by  his^  own  fault,  he  is  not  to  be 
damned  for  thaU  Nevertheless,  a  man  may  deceive  himsdf,  thinking 
he  is  not  to  bkme  for  his  unbelief,  while  he  really  is.  Still,  in  speciu 
eases,  it  is  not  for  man  to  say  who  is  wilfully  out  of  th^  Church,  and 
therdbre  to  be  damned.  God  only  can  search  the  hearts  of  men  and 
decide  this. 

He  said,  very  truly,  that  the  Protestants  abused  the  Catholics ;  that 
very  few  persons  knew  what  were  their  real  doctrines — ^they  would  not 
inquire :  all  of  it  is  very  true.  Yet,  for  myself,  I  have  endeavoured 
always  to  learn  their  doctrine  from  their  own  writers,  and  have  never 
wilfully  erred  in  regard  to  them. 

He  is  in  time  for  the  Carnival  :-— 

Notice  the  beggars  in  the  midst  of  this  festivity,  and  their  hideous 
deformity.  They  are  sad  enough  objects  at  all  times — on  a  festal  day 
what  shall  we  think  of  them  ?  Men  throw  flour  at  each  other,  and 
the  rich  spoil  the  coats  of  the  rich  with  what  would  have  gladdened 
the  heart  of  the  beggars !  *'  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you—."  Ah,  this  is  the  city  where  Paul  was  crucified,  €k>d 
bless  men  !-r-they  can^t  crucify  Christianity. 

We  went  to  St.  Peter's,  and  heard  the  sweet  music  at  vespers,  and 
amelt  the  incense.  The  music  is  really  very  fine — ^the  perfection  of 
music ;  it  would  stir  the  heart  of  a  statue  to  hear  it.  The  children 
were  gathered  together  (».«.  t^/ew  children)  to  be*  instructed.  Half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and  I  make  no  doubt  the  essentiaLs  of 
Christianity  are  inculcated. 

Y£iac£.— *I  see  the  secret  of  the  Venetian  colouring  here  in  the 
actual  sky,  ocean,  houaes,  and  men  and  women.  I  rose  each  morning 
an  hour  or  more  before  the  sun,  and  watched  that  beautiful  purple 
spread  itself  out  in  all  directions  from  the  point  where  the  sun  would 
nae,  and  then  disappear  in  the  dimmer  light  of  day.  The  solemn 
stillness  of  the  horseless  city  was  broken  onTv  by  the  fishermen  going 
out  to  sea,  their  white  sails  against  the  purple.  The  numerous  bells 
only  announce  the  general  silence.    ^ 

Venice  is  a  dream  of  the  sea.  Occidental  science  and  Oriental 
fantasy  seem  to  have  united  to  produce  it.  A  Pagan  Greek  might 
say  that  Neptune,  drunk  with  nectar  and  Amphitrite,  slept  in  the  caves 
of^^  the  sea,  and  dreamed  as  he  slept,  Venice  is  the  petrification  of 
his  dream.  The  sun  colours  curiouslv  the  walls  of  the  palaces  and 
churches.  It  seems  as  if  their  wealth  had  run  over  and  stained 
the  walls. 
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ViBKKA.. — The  Strauss  music  is  rich,  rhythmic,  and  graceful.  It 
reminds  me  continually  of  Paul  Veronese's  pictures,  examples  of  a 

{*oyous  festivity  of  well-bredness.  There  is  the  same  colouring  in 
»oth.  But  there  is  music  that  affects  me  like  Michael  Angelo's  works, 
with  its  grandeur  and  terrific  strength;  a  great  thought  strongly  carved 
out  in  the  air,  as  his  in  stone. 

Pbague. — After  many  inquiries  for  the  Judentiadt  (Jews*  quarter), 
which  I  visit  in  all  the  towns,  an  old  woman  offered  to  be  my  guide  de 
place ;  but  she  spoke  a  dialect  so  corrupt,  that  I  could  not  understand 
one  word  in  ten.  However,  she  led  me  to  the  place.  The  Jews  are 
as  busy  as  those  in  Borne— eight  or  nine  thousand  of  them  in  all. 
Some  of  them  are  rich.  They  do  business  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  but 
lodge  here.  There  are  no  gates  to  shut  them  in,  no  soldier  to  watch 
them.  Alas !  for  them — ^they  that  once  dwelt  in  the  fat  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  went  out  to  a  Uuid  flowing  with  milk  and  honey !  Well, 
they  are  better  off  here  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe. 

The  old  woman  put  me  in  the  hands  of  a  lad  of^  nineteen,  perhaps, 
who  conducted  me  to  the  Ahe  Friedhof  (Old  Cemetery),  a  small  en- 
closure of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  surrounded  with  old 
houses  and  old  walls,  full  of  dead  men's  graves.  Stone  touched  stone. 
There  were  long  inscriptions  in  Hebrew:  the  earth  was  full  of  la- 
raelitish  bones.  Old  trees,  ddere,  grew  there  to  an  enormous  sisa. 
They  were  the  patriarchs  of  the  place.  Some  of  them  were  a  foot 
thick.  The  guide  said  they  were  more  than  600  years  old,  and  I  can 
believe  it.  Here  are  the  graves  of  famous  Babbis,  of  good  Levites ; 
of  nobles,  also,  for  in  this  land  the  Jews  sit  down  with  princes.  I 
never  saw  a  Jewish  grave-yard  before,  and  this  spot  made  me  feel  as 
never  before.  I  have  an  inborn  affection  for  this  mysterious  people, 
for  ages  oppressed,  yet  green  and  living  still.  I  thought  of  the  service 
thev  nad  done  mankind — and  the  reward  they  got!  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  came  up  to  mv  mind,  and  He  who 
was  the  culmination  of  Hebrewdom,  the  blossom  of  the  nation.  I  shall 
never  forget  my  feelings  as  I  also  laid  a  stone  piously  on  the  tomb  of 
a  Patriarch  who  died  1000  years  ag;o,  and  plucked  an  elder  leaf  from 
the  tree  that  rOoted  among  his  mouldered  ashes. 

The  boy  showed  me  a  tombstone  1200  years  old — ^so  ho  said;  it 
looked  amazingly  fresh.  I  saw  the  humble  shed,  with  ita  elliptical 
block,  on  which,  in  a  rude  coffin,  all  the  sons  of  Jacob  who  die  in 
iWgue  are  placed — rich  and  poor,  the  Babbis  full  of  honoured  years, 
and  the  virgin  daughters  of  Israel— -before  they  are  gathered  to  their 
fathers.  They  bury  here  no  more ;  but  they  scorn  to  mingle  their  dust 
with  that  of  Christians.  No  spot  this  side  of  Bome  or  Venice  has 
interested  me  so  much  as  this. 

"Went  to  the  famous  bridge  over  the  Moldau,  from  which  John  of 
Nepomuck  was  thrown.  Saw  the  cross,  in  brass,  on  the  parapet  of 
the  bridge,  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  was  thrown  over,  and  to  com* 
memorate  the  miraculous  flames  that  issued  from  his  body,  after  hia 
death,  while  it  lay  in  the  water.  Numerous  statues  of  John,  in  various 
attitudes  and  actions,  are  on  the  sides  of  the  bridge ;  here  and  there 
are  bas-reliefs,  telling  how  he  converted  eight  thousand  Jews  and 
twenty-flve  thousand  infidels  to  Christianity.  Of  course,  he  was 
greater  than  Paul,  who  could  hardly  convert  one  Jew.    Here  was  a 
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cracifix  of  gilt  bronze,  erected  out  of  the  fines  paid  bj  the  Jews  for 
blaspheming  the  Christian  religion !  It  stands  there  to  insult  them 
every  time  they  pass  the  stream  !  What  would  Jesus  say  of  them  who 
take  his  name  m  vain,  could  he  come  back. 

Went  to  the  Black  Tower  and  the  White  Tower,  from  which  there 
is  a  beautiful  view  of  Prague.  I  love  to  take  the  profile  of  a  town : 
that  of  Boston  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  But  the  Middle  Age  towns 
are  by  £ir  the  most  picturesque.  How  degenerate  and  prosy  our 
towns  are  getting! 

I  went  into  a  Jewish  book-store,  and  bought  a  few  Hebrew  books  as 
memorials  of  the  place  and  the  nation ;  Hebrew  prayers  and  Hebrew 
stories — no  nation  excels  them  for  both — and  a  little  modern  Hebrew 
poetry.  The  little  old  man  was  attentive,  and  seem  pleased  that  a 
strauger  took  interest  in  Hebrew  literature.  He  had  a  fine  copy  of 
the  Tabnud,  twelve  volumes,  large  paper,  for  forty  gulden  I 

In  Berlin  he  attended  many  lectures : — 

Heard  Werder  on  Logic.  He  made  a  great  fuss  about  BesHmnOkeH, 
and  was,  as  I  thought,  in  a  remarkable  fix  himself.  When  he  wanted 
to  touch  upon  anything  very  deep,  he  laid  his  fore-finger  with  its  tip 
between  his  eyes  on  the  organ  of  individuality,  and  then  gradually 
drew  it  down  the  length  of  his  nose.  He  goes  down  so  deep,  far 
below  the  nature  of  things,  that  one  must  take  off  not  only  his  clothes, 
but  his  Sinnliehkeit — his  memory,  his  common-sense,  imagination,  affec- 
tions, and  then  he  becomes  a  hioue  Geist,  and  is  prepared  to  go  down  to 
the  deep,  deep  sea  of  Philosophy. 

Mem.  The  pudding-faced  youth  who  tried  to  comprehend  the  dis- 
tinction between  Daseyn  and  Bealili,  and  could  not 

This  youth  is  sketched— 

Heard  Schelling  on  Offenbarungs-Philosophie.  He  found  a  good 
deal  of  fault  with  Kant,  but  praised  Eichte,  and  said  he  had  done 
great  service  to  philosoph  v ;  thought  his  "  Naturrecht "  his  best  thing ; 
praised  the  "  Way  towards  a  Blessed  Life  "  for  its  dialedie  skill,  com- 
pared it  with  Hegers  works,  which  he  said  were  merely  mechanical, 
though  he  only  alluded  to  Hegel  and  did  not  name  him ;  some  hissed 
at  the  allusion.  Then  he  added  that  in  his  (Hegel's)  case  the  work 
was  mere  mechanism,  the  grinding  in  a  mill,  and  men  paid  much  more 
attention  to  the  noise  of  the  thpper  than  to  the  meal  which  was 
alleged  to  be  ground.    Upon  this  all  laughed.* 

fiShelling  is  about  seventy,  short,  5  ft.  6  in.  or  less,  looks  mild,  his  nose 
]#  short  and  slightly  turned  up,  hair  white  as  snow,  an  ample  forehead, 
large  month  and  pale  face,  his  eves  blue,  and  have  once  been  verj 
bright,  his  voice  is  feeble — he  has  lost  some  teeth,  so  the  articulation  is 

*  SehelHng  did  not  recant,  in  let  terms,  Ids  early  pbiloeopby  of  Tranaoendental  Ideal- 
Um,  bat  waa  trying  to  make  Bvangelical  Beligion  appear  to  be  tbe  nme  tbing.  Tbe  old 
pbiloiopber,  witb  bis  ooametice  and  bair-dyes,  deoelTed  nobody.  Hia  long  silence  waa 
intermpted  by  ibis  eall  to  Berlin,  witb  tbe  weU-andeiatood  object  of  lecturing  down 
Hegelianism,  wbidi  was  tben  in  its  prime.  It  was  a  curious  piece  of  legerdemain, 
during  wbicb  tbe  Divine  Personages  and  tbe  Cburcb  itself,  wbicb  men  bad  seen  Scbelling 
•etoally  swallow  in  1800,  turned  up  again  quite  briskly,  saying^  '* Here  we  are !" 
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not  yeij  dittinet.  Audience  150  to  200-^tbe  largest  b/  fiir  that  I  lia^ 
seen ;  when  one  came  in  after  the  lecture  began,  the  rest  hissed  at  him. 
It  seems  to  me  a  pitj  he  should  lecture ;  the  greater  part,  I  am  told, 
come  to  hear  him  from  curiosity — to  see  a  famous  man,  and  smile  at  his 
doctrines.  Others  come  solely  to  mock  at  the  senilities  of  a  man  who 
is  going  to  "  squash  the  head  of  the  great  serpent  of  scepticism  as  if  it 
were  a  Qottingen  sausage."  He  has  few  that  follow  his  notions  here 
at  present,  though  of  course  all  respect  a  man  who  has  done  so  much 
for  philosophy.  The  Hegelians  regard  him  as  the  foe  of  freedoniy 
brought  here  to  keep  up  the  existing  order  of  things. 

He  also  heard  Yatke  on  Psalms  iy.  v. :  Michelet  on  Logic ; 
Twesten  on  the  Relation  between  Faitk  and  Knowledge  ;  Bdckb 
on  the  Antigone  ;  Steffens  on  Anthropology. 

After  some  delay  he  obtained  permission  to  visit  the  public 
schools  of  the  City  of  Berlin,  which  he  did  in  company  with 
Mr.  Fay,  the  American  Charg^  des  Affairea  He  heard  yarions 
recitations,  extracted  from  the  teachers  all  the  details  of  their 
method,  and  observed  the  habits  of  the  boys  and  girls.  The 
notes  are  too  disjointed  for  publication* 

WiTTEifBEBO  Ain>  LuTHEB. — We  entered  the  church  by  the  door 
where  Luther  put  up  the  95  theses.  I  bought  a  copy  of  them  in  the 
church ;  here  tliey  are  (a  pamphlet  of  16  pac^es)  ;  what  a  change  from 
then  till  now !  When  shall  the  work  end?  At  night  I  walked  m  front 
of  the  door  to  meditate.  The  evening  star  looked  down.  A  few  per^ 
sons  went  and  came.  The  soft  air  fell  upon  my  head.  I  felt  the  spirit 
of  the  great  Beformer.  Three  centuries  an<f  a  quarter,  and  what  a 
change !  Three  centuries  and  a  quarter  more,  and  it  will  be  said,  the 
Protestant  religion  did  little  in  comparison  with  what  has  since  been 
done ;  well,  if  this  work  be  of  God !  * 

Went  to  Luther's  house.  Here  it  is  (an  engraying).  I  saw  the 
ver^  room  in  which  he  used  to  write,  and  think,  and  work ;  the  stove 
which  he  densed  himself,  with  its  reliefs  representing  the  four  evatt- 
gelists  and  other  scriptural  characters.  There  was  the  seat  at  the 
window  where  he  sat  with  Catherine  de  Bore,  and  looked  at  the 
evening  sky ;  there  the  table  at  which  he  sat  with  Melancthon  and  the 
rest.  The  books  are  gone,  (he  never  had  many),  the  papers,  the  man. 
I  went  into  another  room  which  served  for  family  purposes,  and  yet 
another  where  he  lectured.  Here  are  still  curious  tuings  of  his ;  his 
beer-jug ;  a  glass  cup  given  him  by  the  Elector,  and  broken  to  piecea 
by  Peter  the  Great.    Here  are  some  embroideries  from  the  hand  of 

*  There  ie  a  branie  stotoe  of  Lather  in  the  market-pbee^  oa  whioh  is  the  .ioiciip* 

tion:~* 

"  Irt'i  Qotteswerk,  so  wird'e  bestehen, 
Ist'g  Meuechenirerk,  wird's  unteiseheiL'' 

*<  Ib  it  God'B  worh,  HwiU  altnjs  sfcay. 
Is  it  man's  work,  'twill  pass  awaj," 
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Oatherine,  a  face  of  Lntber  worked  perhaps  by  her.  Here  were  the 
impressions  of  his  seal.  I  bought  one,  ana  here  is  the  explanation  of 
it  (a  printed  sheet  in  German  hand-writing,  entitled  Dr.  Martin 
Luther's  Petscbafts-Erklarang).  I  saw  the  genealogical  tree  of  his 
family.  Six  of  his  descendants  still  live,  at  Berlin,  Erfurt,  Potsdam, 
and  Leipsie,  all  in  humble  circumstances.  I  plucked  a  few  leaves  from 
a  linden  and  a  rose-bush  that  grew  in  the  garden.    The  guide  had 

rsat  reverence  for  the  TeformeT  der  heili^e  Dr,  Luther ^  as  he  called  him. 
had  heard  ''  stout  old  Martin  "  often  enough,  bat  here  I  felt  nearer 
to  the  man  than  before.     God  be  praised  that  he  has  lived  I 

We  went  out  of  the  walls  to  the  spot  where  he  burned  the  Pope's 
Bull.  It  is  railed  round,  planted  with  shrubs,  ^.  A  young  oak 
grows  now  in  the  midst  of  it ; .  the  old  oak  under  which  the  thing  was 
done  was  hewn  down  in  the  Seven  Tears'  War. 

We  went  to  his  monument ;  the  pedestal  is  of  polished  granite ;  I 
only  regretted  the  polish.  Beneath  the  canopy  is  a  fine  brown  figure 
of  Luther  in  his  preacher's  robes,  with  his  Bible  in  his  arms — a  grand 
figure— large,  manly>  with  that  peasant's  expression,  but  full  of  noble- 
ness and  commanding  faith* 

Neab  Pbaukfobt. — Went  into  a  little  Catholic  church,  very  poor, 
and  very  dirty.  It  had  an  old  brass  skillet  at  the  door  to  hold  the 
sacred  water.  Some  daubs  hung  up  here  and  there,  wretched  crucifixes, 
&o»  The  stone  floor  could  not  have  been  swept  for  a  year  at  least ; 
it  was  like  the  street  itself.  There  were  great  cracks  in  the  main  door, 
which  was  closed,  and  I  could  put  my  hand  through  in  many  places. 
Tet  comfortless  and  uns&sthetic  as  it  was,  it  was  affecting.  Here  some 
poor  man  labours  on  all  his  life,  in  celibacy  and  silence,  perhaps  a  man 
of  genius,  no  doubt  of  learning ;  a  little  band  call  him  their  father. 
He  baptizes,  marries,  buries  them ;  tells  them  of  heaven,  and  perhaps 
goes  there  to  see  the  Pope. 

Feaitefobt. — Went  into  the  Judengaue,  which  is  the  greatest 
curiosity  in  the  place  to  me.  It  looks  like  the  middle  ages.  The  Jews 
of  Frankfort,  1  am  told,  have  split  iato  two  parties :-«-l.  The.  old 
Biblico-Talmudistic  Jews,  who  expect  the  Messiah ;  and,  2.  Those  who 
reject  the  notion  of  a  Messiah  yet  to  come.  Strange  to  say,  the 
Gh)vemment,  which  of  course  has  no  belief  in  a  Jewish  Messiah  yet  to 
come,  takes  the  side  of  the  old  party  and  wars  against  the  new  school 
of  Jews.  What  a  curious  phenomenon  this,  of  the  Jews  living  in  the 
civilization  of  the  19th  century,  and  sharing  so  few  of  its  ideas. 

In  Halle  he  met  Tholuck,  and  heard  him  lecture.  In  HeideU 
berg,  he  visited  all  the  notable  professors,  who  received  him 
kindly,  and  talked  at  great  length  with  him,  and  he  bad  very 
pleasant  interviews  with  the  veteran  historian  Schlosser,  and 
with  Gervinus,  who  was  then  about  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  years 
of  .age,,  and  had  just  been  called  to  that  university.  He  learned 
to  prize  highly  Mr.  Parker's  subsequent  works,  and  expressed  his 
warm  acknowledgments  in  1856,  with  a  hope  that  a  friendship 
might  be  cultivated. 
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G^rvinus  thinks  tbatthe  influence  of  Strauss  has  passed  awaj;  so 
says  TJllmann.  I  think  them  mistaken.  The  first  influence,  that  of 
making  a  noise,  is  over,  no  doubt ;  but  the  truth  which  he  has  brought 
to  hght  will  sink  into  the  German  theology,  and  mould  it  anew.  Just 
as  the  doubts  so  haughtily  expressed  in  the  Wolfenbiittel  fragments 
have  done.  Men  mistake  a  cessation  qf  the  means  for  a  cessation  of  the 
end,  Strauss  organizes  no  party,  so  there  is  no  obvious  action  ;  but  his 
thoughts  are  not  dead — not  even  inactive,  I  fancy.  They  will  yet  do 
some  work.  By-and-bye  his  falsehood  will  get  separated  £rom  his  truth, 
and  be  forgot.    The  truth  of  his  book  will  appear. 

He  travelled  to  Tubingen  with  a  very  talkative  young  man, 
who  booked  himself  as  a  Bekleidunga^Kuiist  Assessor  (a  euphuism 
for  journeyman  tailor)  who  was  travelling  for  the  oesthetischs 
Angeleffenheiten  eeines  Herzens  (to  give  his  heart  sestiietio 
advantages.) 

Went  to  see  Professor  Ewald.  We  sent  up  our  names,  stating  that 
we  were  Americans.  He  came  out  and  very  kindly  brought  us  into  his 
study.  He  is  about  fifty,  with  long  hair  that  hangs  about  his  shoulders. 
He  wore  a  sort  of  blouse  of  calico,  with  no  vest  or  neckerchief.  Has  a 
fine  spiritual  countenance.  He  expressed  surprise  that  I  in  Ajnerica 
should  know  his  works ;  still  more  that  his  works  upon  the  Prophets 
should  have  fallen  into  my  hands.  He  complains  that  the  Bible  is  not 
studied  with  freedom  ;  says  that  the  more  you  study  it,  and  the  more 
freely,  the  more  excellent  it  appears.  He  laughed  about  men  fearing 
for  religion  lest  it  failed.  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  that  the  irreli- 
gious tendency  of  philosophy  had  received  an  entire  check,  and  mainly 
from  the  higher  philosophy  itself. 

He  was  glad  to  hear  that  I  had  translated  De  Wette,  for,  he  said,  in 
ten  years  it  would  produce  a  great  change  in  theological  aflairs.  De 
Wette  was  a  noble  man,  but  a  little  too  scepticaL  Thus  in  Job  he  is 
too  sceptical. 

Here  he  heard  lectures  from  Schmidt^  Ewald,  and  Baur.  On 
reaching  BMe,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  De  Wette,  who  took 
him  to  visit  various  people  and  places. 

Heard  De  Wette  again  on  the  Introduction  to  Dogmatik.  In  this 
lecture  he  stated  that  there  were  no  ideas  ready  made  in  the  human 
soul,  but  a  tendency  to  such — ^laws  that  necessarily  produce  them.  So 
the  idea  of  God  did  not  originate  in  feeling,  but  in  an  undetermined 
tendency  which  consciousness  determines  from  time  to  time. 

He  took  us  to  the  library  to  see  some  curious  MSS. ;  e,  g,,  the  Codex 
which  Erasmus  printed  the  New  Testament  from — ^the  Codex  A  of  Gries- 
bach — one  of  Gregory  the  Great,  with  a  commentary,  not  yet  printed. 
Some  beautiful  Hebrew  MSS.,  some  of  them  full  of  miniatures,  remark- 
ably weU  done,  many  of  them  quite  like  the  Old  Florentine  School.  I  saw 
a  curious  copy  of  Erasmus's  "  Laus  Stultiti»,"  with  marginal  illustra- 
tions  from  the  hand  of  Holbein,  which  give  me  a  higher  opinion  of  his 
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geniuB  than  all  the  Eves,  Adams  and  Yenuses  which  he  has  painted  in 
such  numbers.  There  is  one  cut  representing;  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion ;  the  komunculus  or  corpusculunty  in  the  shape  of  a  griffin,  was 
entering  the  mouth  of  the  Virgin.  This  was  quite  in  the  taste  of  the 
times.  AU  these  were  manreUouslj  well  done— the  ink  strong  and 
black  as  if  new. 

And  here  is  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Erasmus.  He  sits  with  that 
peculiar  cap  and  writes.  There  is  a  remarkable  unity  in  the  whole 
piece.  Erasmus  was  an  elegant  man  in  all  respects — ^genteel ;  all  the 
fineness  of  his  character  is  pourtrajed  here,  the  cunning  mouth,  com- 
nassed  with  sharp  lips — the  nose,  slender,  delicate— -the  eyes  bright, 
but  cast  down,  sly,  witty. 

Here  I  saw  a  curious  piece  of  MS.  in  the  handwriting  of  Erasmus. 
It  was  a  satire  in  Latin  iambics  on  Pope  Julius  II.,  keen  and  terrible. 
It  has  never  been  printed. 

Took  dinner  with  Dr.  De  Wette.  He  was  very  pleasant.  I  sat  by 
him  at  dinner ;  we  talked  a  good  deal  about  German  theology. 

De  Wette,  I  learn,  has  of  late  years  become  much  more  Conserva- 
tive. Indeed,  I  think  there  is  not  a  sound  and  settled  philosophy  out 
of  which  his  opinions  have  grown.  Hence  the  wavering  uncertainty  of 
the  man.  In  youth  he  was  the  leader  of  the  enthusiastic  young  men, 
the  champion  of  freedom.  Now,  a  life  of  misfortune  has  in  some  sense 
soured  him.  Last  year,  at  Jena,  all  the  students  came  out  to  receive 
him ;  he  made  a  speech,  advised  them  to  go  home  and  study  their  books, 
and  be  silent ! 

He  received  me  quite  warmly,  and  our  parting  was  rather  tender — 
certainly  quite  affectionate.  I  do  not  think  my  mterviews  have  either 
raised  or  diminished  the  esteem  I  had  for  the  man. 

At  Zurich  he  heard  Hitzig  lecture  on  certain  points  of  Hebrew 
Syntax,  and  Oken  on  the  Amphibia.  After  visiting  all  the 
fiimous  places  of  Switzerland,  he  returned  to  Bllle,  to  pass  down 
the  Rhine.  At  Bonn,  be  stopped  to  deliver  letters,  and  saw  one 
or  two  professors.  Thence  he  went  to  Cologne,  through  Belgium 
to  Antwerp,  where  he  took  the  boat  for  London.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Hennell,  took  tea  with  Carlyle,  and  met 
Sterling,  who  was  then  ''  near  the  skies — a  consumption  short- 
ening his'  life/'  After  a  brief  trip  to  several  places  in  England, 
he  went  to  Liverpool,  where  be  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
Mr.  Martineau,  and  preached  for  him. 

Somewhere  in  England  he  met  an  Episcopal  clergyman  whose 
liberal  sentiments  enticed  him  into  conversation. 

I  asked  him  if  it  were  not  possible  for  all  classes  of  Christians  to 
agree  to  difier  about  their  theological  symbols,  ceremonies,  disciplines, 
modes  and  the  like,  while  they  fell  back  on  the  great  principles  of 
religion  and  morality  ;  in  a  word,  on  religion  and  morality  themselves ; 
and  I  told  him  that  I  had  aimed  in  my  humble  way  to  bring  this  about. 
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He  said  he  liked  the  plan  mucb,  and  did  not  see  whj  all  could  not 
unite  on  these  principles  as  thej  were  expressed  in  the  Thirtj*nine 
Articles  I 

There  is  hardly  ever  an  attempt  at  a  fine  description  in  the 
journal  in  this  tour  :  but  all  which  he  saw  and  heard  is  briefly 
characterized  in  notes  and  phrases,  well  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary statistics.  He  observed  the  soil,  the  rocks,  the  method  of 
culture,  and  the  crops  ;  collected  newspaper  scraps^  and  little  en^ 
gravings  of  places  and  edifices  ;  made  with  his  pen  sketches  of 
professors,  soldiers,  plans  of  buildings,  monuments ;  curtly  de- 
scribed every  man  he  spoke  with.  Nothing  escaped  his  copl  and 
simple  observation.  He  found  himself  at  home  with  each 
learned  man  in  his  own  province,  and  thus  saved  the  talk  from 
evaporating  in  generalities.  No  American  ever  travelled  with  a 
better  passport. 

Sept.  1,  1844,  Sunday. — After  a  most  prosperous  and  felicitous 
voyage  of  twelve  days,  completing  the  quickest  passage  ever  made,  I 
reached  home — saw  the  household,  and  the  blessed  Eussells,  all  the  four 
little  and  live  plants  in  bed.  Who  shall  tell  my  joy  at  returning,  who 
the  rapture  with  which  I  saw  old  friends  I 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

.     Letton  miiten  in  Eozope— To  Ibmo  Paiker— Dr.  Fnadfr— Dr.  Lamflon,  1844. 

TO  HIS  BEOTHEB,   ISAAC  PARKER,   LEXINGTON. 

Nsidefl,  Feb.  12, 1844. 

Mt  1):bab  Brother, — ^I  suppose  you  have  been  to  meeting  to-day, 
with  wife  and  children  in  the  sleigh,  and  now  sit  in  your  room,  with  a 
great  fire  to  keep  out  the  north-westers.  To-morrow  you  will  sled  wood 
out  of  the  forest,  or  the  swamps,  perhaps.  But  here  we  have  the  ver- 
dure of  spring.  Flowers  are  in  blossom  everywhere,  roses  in  the 
gardens,  and  oranges  hang  ripe  and  golden  on  the  trees.  It  is  a  fine 
sight,  too — a  tree  full  of  oranges.  An  apple-tree  full  of  Baldwins,  or  a 
peach-tree  loaded  with  yellow  Bare-rtpes,  is  beautiful ;  but  an  orange- 
tree,  with  its  green  leaves  and  its  gold  fruit,  far  surpasses  it.  Here 
jon  see  in  the  fields  what  we  cultivate  in  hot-houses.  The  fig  ripens 
its  fruit  in  the  open  air,  the  prickly  pear  ^ows  on  the  side  of  all 
the  mountains,  and  dirty  boys  sell  the  delicious  hill-side  figs  in  the 
streets.  Every  inch  of  ground  is  cultivated,  not  as  we  cultivate  it,  but 
with  the  nicety  of  a  garden.  I  have  not  seen  a  plough  in  Italy.  Almost 
all  the  cultivation  is  with  the  hoe  and  the  spade,  even  where  grain  is 
sowed.  But  their  farming  tools  are  a  century  behind  ours.  They  bring 
hay  to  market  on  the  backs  of  asses,  each  ass  carrying  three  bundles, 
or  about  300  pounds.  In  the  same  way  they  carry  wood,  wine,  and 
even  manure.  The  harnesses  are  rudely  made,  and  gall  the  cattle  un- 
mercifully. They  put  one  single  ox  into  the  shafts  of  a  cart,  and  a 
horse,  a  mule,  an  ass,  or  a  cow  on  each  side  of  him :  then  the  driver 
mounts  the  cart,  and  takes  the  reins,  fastened  to  a  ring  in  the  ox*s 
nose,  and  drives  off.  It  is  a  queer  country  in  its  customs.  In  all  the 
public-houses  men  do  the  chamber-work  (for  the  women  get  into  other 
kinds  of  work,  and  so  can't  be  trusted),  while  you  find  women  driving 
oxen,  and  even  sweeping  the  streets !  Some  of  the  customs  are  very 
strange.  The  Carnival  is  a  sort  of  holy  time :  it  begins  the  6th  of 
January,  and  lasts  till  the  22nd  of  February  (this  year).  During  the 
last  week  of  Carnival,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  men  dress  themselves  up 
in  masks — ^in  all  sorts  of  foolish  disguises,  and  walk  or  ride  about  the 
Strada  di  Toledo,  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city.    To-day  we 
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went  to  see  it.  The  street  is  about  a  mile  and  a-half  long,  and  quite 
wide.  It  was  full  of  people,  and  the  windows  and  balconies  of  the  tall 
houses  were  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children.  In  the  centre 
of  the  street  was  room  left  for  the  procession  of  carriages  to  pass,  one 
end  of  the  procession  going  up  while  the  other  end  came  do¥m.  First 
came  private  carriages,  hackney-coaches,  &c.,  some  of  them  containing 
maskers,  others  not ;  then  came  an  enormous  carriage,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  in  the  shape  of  a  dragon,  with  head,  wings,  and  tail,  as  you  see 
in  the  picture  books :  it  was  iuU  of  people  covered  with  masques  ;  then 
came  the  Prince  of  Salerno — ^brother  to  the  king ;  then  a  carriage  full 
of  men  dressed  up  in  the  shape  of  horses,  asses,  bears,  rabbits,  Ac 
Private  carriages  Allowed :  then  came  the  carriage  of  the  king,  with 
the  king  himself  also  in  a  "  fancy  dress ;"  then  others  of  the  royal 
family,  nobles,  gentlemen,  &c  Well,  they  all  threw  sugar-plums 
at  one  another,  and  at  the  people  in  the  streets  and  at  the  win- 
dows. The  king,  and  some  others,  threw  real  sugar-plums,  but  most 
of  them  prefer  such  as  are  made  of  lime  or  chalk,  which  hurt  a  little 
where  they  hit.  Some  one  in  the  king's  carriage,  when  it  passed  ours, 
threw  a  handful  and  broke  the  glass  of  my  spectacles.  A  wag^n 
followed  close  behind  the  king  to  supply  him  ana  his  companions  with 
sugar-plums  when  the  stock  failed,  and  a  barrel  would  not  last  ten 
minutes. 

You  will  think  this  very  absurd  conduct,  and  so  it  is.  It  seemed 
worse  than  the  sports  of  boys — they  are  well  for  boys ;  but  here  the 
whole  population  of  the  city  spent  the  afternoon,  with  the  Kure  at 
their  head,  in  this  foolish  frolic.  What  would  they  say  if  the  Yankees 
were  half  so  foolish  I  Let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
population.  There  are  no  free  schools,  and  few  schools  not  free.  Of 
course  the  people  are  ignorant.  Beggars  swarm  in  the  streets,  yet  a 
most  abundant  provision  has  been  made  for  their  support,  which  is 
eaten  up  by  the  overseers  of  the  funds,  one  man,  a  nobleman^  making  about 
18,000  dollars  a  year  out  of  one  establishment,  in  which  he  half  starves 
the  poor  wretches.  The  taxes  are  enormous,  never  less  than  20  per 
cent,  of  the  income,  and  often  50  per  cent.  The  king,  however  (they 
say),  is  a  wise  man,  and  wishes  well  for  the  people.  I  hope  he  does. 
Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  and  cheap.  Salt  is  a  monopoly 
of  the  Government,  and  could  be  sold  for  18  cents  the  bushel,  but 
is  sold  for  about  300  dollars.  The  profit  of  this  necessary  of  life 
goes  into  the  royal  chest.  For  four  cents  I  can  buy  ten  enormous 
oranges,  or  in  Sicily  I  can  get  forty  for  the  same  money* 

I  have  been  up  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius  to-day.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  passing  the  Sunday  here,  or,  rather,  there  is  no  Sunday  in 
Europe,  and  no  day  of  rest.  It  (Vesuvius)  is  just  as  the  books  describe 
it,  but  it  is  a  most  mas^nificent  spectacle,  after  all.  I  went  so  near  the 
centre  of  the  crater  that  it  was  necessary  to  run  and  escape  the  large 
masses  of  melted  stone  which  fell  continually.  Some  of  the  little  frag- 
ments fell  on  my  shoulders,  but  did  no  harm.  The  whole  mountain, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  surrounding  country  is  volcanic.  Yesterday  we 
went  to  the  ruins  of  BaisB,  and  visited  the  spot  where  Cicero  had  his 
villa,  where  Horace  wrote  his  poems,  and  where  Pollio  fattened  the 
lampreys  with  his  refractory  slaves.  But  my  letter  must  end.  It  will 
be  a  good  while  before  I  shall  see  you  again,  so  pray  remember  me  to 
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yonrs-  Tell  TTncle  P.,  if  jou.  see  him,  that  I  shall  write  him  by  the 
ne«f  opportunity  So^  believe  me,  your  affectionate  brother,  not  at  all 
changed,  T.  P. 

TO  DE.   FRANCIS. 

Oxford,  October  18, 1848. 
Puseyism  is  getting  forward  rapidly ;  it  has  already  embraced  the 
greater  part  of  the  piety,  and  the  learning,  too,  of  the  Church  ;  and 
men  look  forward  confidently  to  the  time  when  the  Puseyites  will  all 
secede  in  a  body  as  not  far  cUstant.  Beally  the  rise  of  this  party  in  the 
Enfi^lish  Church  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times.  The 
Old  Church  is  not  so  dead  as  men  fiemcied ;  some  are  found  who  say  to 
the  fat  bishops  and  easy  deans,  '*  €K>  to  the  devil  with  your  livings  and 
your  rents-^your  tithes  and  your  distrainings ;  let  us  put  life  into  these 
old  forms  which  you  are  humbugginc;  the  people  withal.  We  want  a 
revival  of  Christianity — primitive  Christianity,  and  will  5e/tev«  anything 
and  sacrifice  all  things,  but  we  will  have  it."  Here  is  Dr.  Newman — 
gives  up  a  rich  living  out  of  conscientious  scruples !  Dr.  Pusev,  bom 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  kingdom,  who  at  Pusey  Hall  keep 
a  horn  of  gold  given  them  by  Canute— a  man  bred  in  all  tenderness, 
rides  on  the  outside  of  coaches,  and  submits  to  all  manner  of  hard  fare, 
to  save  money  to  give  to  the  poor  and  promote  education,  Christianity, 
and  the  like  of  that  I  He  says  a  man  in  good  circumstances  ought  to 
ffive  up  a  fourth  part  of  his  income  for  benevolent  purposes !— and 

does  it ! 

•  ••♦•• 

When  we  were  at  Manchester  we  went  into  a  very  old  church,  the 
newest  part  of  it  built  in  1422.  It  was  very  beautiful.  We  saw  where 
Cromwell's  soldiers — for  they  made  barracks  of  the  church — "  broke 
down  the  carved  work."  I  felt  the  natural  emotions  of  reverence  at 
treading  such  ancient  aisles,  consecrated  by  the  prayers  and  remem- 
brances of  400  years  ;  and  felt,  too,  a  sort  of  hatred  towards  Old  Noll, 
who  did  such  things.  But  the  next  day  I  went  to  worship  in 
the  old  church.  The  organ  gave  out  its  beautiful  tones ;  the  sexton, 
arrayed  in  a  surplice,  showed  us  into  a  handsome  pew,  but  sent 
an  old,  tottering,  venerable  man  into  a  little  dirty  box.  Presently 
the  dean  and  canons  came  in,  in  their  robes,  preceded  by  an  usher. 
The  dean  has  a  salary  of  about  25,000  dollars  per  annum.  A  fat 
chough,  with  a  face  like  George  III.,  got  into  the  reading  desk,  and 
'^  galloped  like  a  hunter  through  his  prayers  V  aiid  another  preached  a 
moAt  stupid  and  arrogant  sermon.  I  could  not  but  think  Cromwell 
did  only  Tialf  his  work,  and  when  I  was  at  Oxford  I  wondered  why  he 
never  went  there  with  his  breaching  cannon. 

•  ••••• 

I  have  been  to  Kenilworth,  to  Warwick  Castle  ;  have  been  in  the 
room  where  Shakspeare  was  bom,  and  have  stood  over  his  grave — you 

may  iudee  with  what  feelings. 

^  '^     %  m  •  •  •  • 

I  have  seen  Carlyle  twice,  taken  tea  with  him  on  Sunday  night ;  and 
taken  breakfast  with  Babbaee,  and  had  a  fine  visit ;  saw  his  wonders 
and  heard  his  wonders.    I  snail  have  much  to  tell  you  some  day. 
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He  wrote  thus  to  Dr.  Lamson,  after  slightlj  describing  the 
buildings  and  pictures  at  Oxford : — 

October  18,  184S. 

I  heard  a  great  hell  tolling.  I  went  into  the  church  (St.  Mary's), 
surrounded  by  colleges,  and  was  told  that  Mr.  Monkhouse;  a  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  was  to  preach  before  the  Yice-Chancellor  and  Fel- 
lows. Aha !  though  I ;  1  am  lucky  indeed.  I  shall  hear  an  Oxford 
sermon — ^profound,  beautiful,  ek^uent.  Here  is  something  to  make 
a  plain  Yankee  preacher  blush  for  himself  and  his  friends.  I  walked 
alx>ut  over  the  dust  of  Wallis  and  Hoadley,  and  around  the  monuments 
of  Sir  William  Jones  and  other  great  clerks,  till  the  Yice-Chancellor 
came,  and  sundry  ushers,  with  surer  wands  and  golden,  and  a  great 
flourish. 

Mr.  Monkhouse  read  a  little  prayer,  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
for  Queen's  College  in  special,  and,  in  particular,  for  Queen  Yictona 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Then  came  the  sermon,  from  2  Timothy, 
iv.,  7,  8.  He  stated  that  he  should  inquire  "if  Paul  were  certain  of 
salvation  at  the  time  of  writing,"  and  on  what  grounds  his  hope  of  sal- 
vation rested.  1.  Paul  *'  was  no  common  man,  he  was  infallibly  inspired," 
therefore  his  notion  of  salvation  must  of  necessity  be  the  true  one. 
Paul  did  not  rely  on  his  own  works.  No :  he  knew  that  Gk>d  never 
relied  on  human  means.  He  gave  the  apostles  this  power  to  raise  the 
dead,  ^.,  but  never  relied  on  the  apostles  to  spread  Christianity.  So 
Paul  did  not  rely  for  salvation  on  nis  works.  2.  There  is  a  twofold 
doctrine  in  the  text: — 1,  Hope,  2,  Encouragement  or  Joy.  I.  Joy. 
Didn't  look  as  if  there  was  anything  to  rejoice  for ;  but  "  opera  Dei  sunt 
in  media  conU'ariay^  as  Luther  said  :  still  Paul  was  joyful,  because  he 
was  righteous.  A  Pagan  said  **  nisi  jtistus  nan  felia  (or  fortunatus)" 
Here  be  proved  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  Pagans,  and  the  Fathers, 
that  "  good  men,  in  general,  are  happy."  Then  he  showed  that 
"  wicked  men  are  not  happy,"  from  the  case  of  Haman,  and  also  by 
citations.  II.  Hope.  Paul  had  hope  of  heaven.  Here  he  proved  from 
the  New  Testament,  especially  from  James  and  Peter,  that  Hope  was  a 
good  thing,  and  they  that  had  none  of  it  were  badlv  off.  He  quoted 
the  ancients  to  the  same  effect,  ^*  Spes  hominum  consciaiio  sola"  After  all 
that  has  been  said  of  Hope,  the  half  hasn't  been  told.  Hope  never 
feils ;  for  "  whom  God  hath  justified,"  Ac.  Paul  hoped  for  a  "  crown 
of  righteousness."  Paul  sure  of  enjoyment  now — just  as  sure  of  heaven 
hereafter.  No  wonder  he  rejoiced.  Before  Christ,  pain  was  a  bad 
thing ;  now  it  is  a  good  thing — "  count  it  all  joy,"  Ac.  Trouble  is  a 
^eater  teaclier  than  Beason  and  Bevelation,  too.  Our  great  business 
IS  to  be  saved.  Salvation  depends  on  justification.  Here  he  fell  upon 
the  Antinomians  and  smote  them  "  hip  and  thigh."  Paul's  prize  was 
not  for  himself  alone.  So  we  must  not  be  proud  if  we  are  saved,- since 
it  don't  depend  on  our  worthiness ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Besides,  we 
may  faD  from  grace,  and  then,  Paul  says  to  the  Hebrews,  "  it  is  im- 
possible to  save  such  an  one." 

Application  1.  Have  faith.  David  had  faith  that  he  could  conquer 
Ooliah ;  so  we.  Great  religious  movement  now-a-days.  But  GK>d  never 
began  a  work  without  Satan  trying  to  subvert  it.    God  wrought  mira- 
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cleain  Egypt:  the  Devil  tried.    Gt>d incarnated  HimBelf  in  Jesus;  the 
Devil  poBs^sed  many  bodies.    €k>d  inspired  the  Apostles ;  the  Devil 
raised  up  £ilse  prophets.    Gk>d  raised  up  the  Seformers;  the  Devil 
Anti-reformers.    2.  Avoid  all  lukewarmness. 
That  is  a  fair  analysb  of  the  sermon. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Lyons,  Deo.  81, 1848  ;  Jui.  i,  1844. 

It  is  now  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  while  you  are  ^tting  ready 
to  preach,  I  will  sit  down  and  write  you  a  letter  from  this  famous  old 
city — the  City  of  Massacres,  it  might  be  called — for  Antoninus,  the 
illustrious  and  philosophical,  butchered  9000  Christians  here  at  once, 
as  the  legend  says ;  and  the  wretched  Terrorists  of  the  Bevolution 
guillotinea,  and  noyaded,  and  mitraiUed,  I  know  not  how  many.  I  have 
seen  the  bones  of  the  Christian  martyrs  piled  up  in  a  large  vault.  I 
have  been  into  the  cellar  where  Polycarp  preached  the  €k>8pel  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  it  cost  something  to  be  a  Christian  (and  meant  something, 
too),  and  have  stood  on  the  very  mye  of  IrensBus. 

1  wish  you  were  here,  you  would  enjoy  all  this  even  more  than  I  do. 
Here  is  a  church — that  of  St.  Irenseus,  built  over  the  very  spot  where 
many  of  the  Christians  were  massacred ;  over  the  very  vamts  where  the 
eariy  heroes  of  the  £Euth  preached,  and  where,  too,  tney  died.  Beally, 
one  forgets  the  Christianity  of  the  Boston  Association,  the  heroes  of 
the  Thursday  Lecture,  and  the  trials,  dangers,  and  sufferings  of  Brothers 

and (the  last  things  one  ouffht  to  forget,  no  doubt),  and  comes 

back  to  the  time  when  the  world  said,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  be  a  Christian," 
and  the  modest  man  said,  *^  Please  Qod,  you  lie  in  your  teeth,  for  I  shall 
be  a  Christian ! "  When  you  stand  on  the  spot  where  such  men  perished, 
with  their  bones  under  your  feet,  you  begin  to  feel  the  difference  oetween 
those  days  and  ours. 

I  began  this  letter  at  Lyons ;  I  shall  finish  it  at  Aries. 

•  •••%• 

Here  is  a  curious  Cathedral,  built  at  a  time  when  Christianity  filled 
tiie  mind  of  the  artist,  but  before  it  had  taken  a  peculiar  architectural 
form.  Of  course  there  is  a  struggle  between  the  old  form  (the  Roman 
architecture,  with  its  round  arches  and  heavy,  solid  columns),  and  the 
new  sentiment,  which  at  length  shot  up  into  those  wonderful  buildings, 
the  Gk>thic  churches.  Oh,  how  they  fill  the  heart,  those  old  piles ! 
You  feel  that  they  grew  up  just  as  the  c;reat  forests  grow ;  that  each 
age  altered  them,  and  took  away  and  added,  just  as  it  does  in  nature. 
Here,  however,  the  old  form  prevails,  but  on  the  portal  the  artist  has 
lavi^ed  his  genius  in  wanton  luxuriance !  He  has  carved  out  the 
Almighty  over  the  door,  and  the  augels  on  the  slopes  of  the  sides,  and 
the  Last  Judgment,  with  apostles,  and  saints,  and  devils  d  discrStian, 
The  whole  looks  odd  enough.  It  might  excite  devotion  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  now  it  only  makes  one  laugh  and  think  of  the  boys  that  creep 
b^ore  they  walk. 

We  came  here  from  Avignon,  and  from  Lyons  to  Avignon,  through 
a  very  interesting  country.    Here  "  C»sar  swam  the  Bhone,  but  kept 
16 
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his  CommentarieB  dry'*  (eT^iy  Bcliool-boy  knows  they  are  dry  still),  and 
here  Hannibal  passed  the  same  stream.  A  whole  host  of  recollections 
comes  np  in  my  mind  as  I  ride  along  the  banks  of  the  Bhone  and  read 
Cflssar's  own  words,  and  think  of  wnat  has  taken  place  since  he  came 
here,  and  had  a  "  talk  '*  with  the  Helyetii  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Here  everything  differs  so  much  from  home,  and  I  depart  so  much 
from  my  common  way  of  life,  that  I  sometimes  doubt  if  I  am  the  same 
Theodore  Parker  that  used  to  live  at  West  Boxbury.  I  am  half  inclined 
to  beb'eve  that  he  is  a  mythological  person,  and  has  no  real  historiaal 
existence.  But  when  I  come  to  a  college,  a  book-store,  or  a  Boman 
temple,  and  above  all  to  the  Palais  des  Fapes  at  Avignon,  I  believe  that 
I  am  my  old  self,  not  a  whit  changed. 

I  hope  you  preach  at  Spring  Street,  in  my  absence;  and  if  the 
brethren  do  not  freely  exchange  with.  Francis  and  Bipley,  really  I  shall 
think  it  shameful.    I  care  not  for  myself  a  Mm. 

TO  DR.   FRAKCia 

NoTdmler,  1848. 

I  heard  several  lecturers  at  the  Sorbonne — ^Damiron,  amongst  others. 
He  lectured  about  Gassendi.  He  looks  a  little  like  Dr.  Lamson,  and 
is  about  as  old.  He  comes  into  the  talie,  pours  his  eau  upon  his 
tuere,  and  stirs  it  up ;  lays  an  ill-written  MS.  before  him,  looks  up  and 
says  "  Messieura,**  tnen  looks  down  upon  his  paper  and  never  raises  his 
nose  from  his  notes  once  during  the  legon.  He  flourishes  his  left  hand 
continually,  while  he  holds  on  the  text  with  his  right.  He  has  not  writ- 
ten out  his  discourse  in  full,  so  he  be^^,  goes  back,  and  begins  again, 

in  almost  eveir  sentence.    His  talk  is  as  ragged  as  that  of ^  but 

not  half  so  rich. 

Jules  Simon  is  not  twenty-six  years  old.  I  went  to  his  saBe  half  an 
hour  before  the  time ;  it  was  half  full  then.  By-and-bve,  I  heard  a  step 
at  the  private  door,  and  the  audience  clapped  their  hands.  Then  entered 
a  finely  formed  young  man,  elegantly  oressed,  with  one  of  the  finest 
countenances  I  ever  saw— ^ale,  with  deep,  dark  eyes ;  he  looks  religious, 
mystic,  and  philosophic.  He  lectured  on  Proclus  and  his  school,  on  the 
mysticism  ot  Proclus,  its  origin  and  effects.  He  had  no  notes,  but 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  looked  up  towards  the  ceiling,  then  at  the 
audience,  then  began.  His  words  were  musical,  his  manner  perfect ;  it 
was  the  beau  ideatoi  lecturing.  He  did  not  quite  do  justice  to  Plato, 
for  he  went  back  to  Plato  to  trace  the  mystical  element  in  Proclus.  I 
never  heard  or  read  a  neater  exposition  of  doctrines  than  his  of  Plato's 
notions  of  God,  though  I  think  them  a  little  erroneous. 

Once  I  heard  De  Portet  lecture  on  the  Law  of  JN'ature  to  four  lis- 
teners, which  was  four  more  than  the  lecture  deserved.  I  went  many 
times  to  hear  some  of  the  theological  faculty,  but  the  knaves  did  not 
lecture  when  they  promised.  . 

I  heard  Lenormant  several  times.  He  is  the  successor,  or  substitute, 
of  Guizot,  and  is  an  able  fellow,  witty  and  wise.  In  one  lecture  he 
undertook  to  prove  the  *'  unity  of  humanity  "  by  demonstrating  that  all 
the  race  descended  from  one  pair.  He  said  he  could  not  prove  the  fiust 
in  one  fefon,  but  it  was  a  fact  as  much  to  be  taken  for  granted  now-i^ 
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days  as  any  of  the  admitted  troths  of  astronomy.  Then  he  pointed  out 
the  means  of  proof,  and  flourished  away  with  great  brilliancy.  Again, 
he  lectured  on  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  institutions  of 
Europe.  I  heard  him  discuss  quite  ably  the  rise  and  process  of 
asceticism  in  the  Church.  It  was  wise  and  witty,  too,  what  he  said. 
Christianity  looked  in  the  face  the  great  problems  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  problem  of  Egaliti^  of  Travail^  of  Fratemili,  Coenobitism, 
Asceticism;  and  Monachism  were  yarious  solutions,  not  the  real  solution. 
Christianity  is  yet  to  give  that  in  the  form  of  a  new  society,  for  which 
the  St.  Simonians  are  in  the  right  to  strive.  He  carried  us  off  to  the 
Thebaid,  and  gave  pictures  of  the  life  there,  quoting  from  a  translation 
of  Jerome  made  and  printed  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIY. :  so  he  made  a 
contrast  between  the  Christianity  of  the  Thebaid  and  that  of  Versailles. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

November  20. 
Yet,  after  all,  there  is  a  certain  unity  of  character  in  the  French  that 
has  its  merit.  They  are  always  gay ;  gay  in  their  business,  gay  in 
their  religion;  their  churches  even  have  a  style  that  is  peculiarly 
Erench-Hit  least  since  the  time  of  Delorme  all  their  architecture  has 
been  gay.  The  Frenchman  would  "  dance  before  the  Lord."  Now, 
John^ull  all  the  week  long  is  spinning  cotton,  raisingpotatoes,£iittinfi^ 
oxen,  and  sending  ships  to  the  end  of  the  world,  He  has  managed 
matters  so  that  the  income  of  his  Church  is  £44,000  more  than  the 
income  of  all  the  other  Churches  of  Europe  put  together,  and  so  that 
six  per  cent,  of  his  whole  population  receives  support  from  the  public 
purse.  All  the  week  long  he  never  thinks  of  Goa,  nor  cares  for  truth 
and  righteousness ;  but  Sunday  comes,  and  then  John  is  mighty  re- 
ligious all  at  once.  He  transports  to  Botany  Bay  a  man  who  danced 
round  a  maypole,  and  shuts  up  an  old  woman  in  jail  because  she  sold 
apples  during  the  hours  of  service  Sunday  morning.  Here  is  no  unity, 
at  the  least. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Fioreiioe,  Jaaiiuy  28, 1844. 

The  effect  of  the  church  within— dark,  vast,  and  solemn  as  it  is — 
must  be  felt — fancied  it  cannot  be.  The  rich  music  of  more  than  a 
hundred  voices  (men's  and  no-men*s),  joined  with  the  sweet  notes  of 
an  organ  placed  high  up  in  the  wall,  rises  and  falls  upon  the  ear  in 
tides  of  harmony  that  fill  the  soul  with  reverence,  with  zeal,  with 
faith,  and  waken  love  of  God,  just  as  the  south  wind  of  summer  when 
it  comes  tossing  gently  the  tops  of  the  pines.  I  love  the  music  and 
the  architecture  of  Catholicism ;  its  doctrines,  its  rites,  and  its  general 
effect,  I  must  say,  I  kate  all  the  more  in  Europe  than  I  hated  at 
home. 

In  one  church  I  saw  a  great  crowd  of  people  about  a  certain  door,  so 
I  drew  near  and  found  the  awuo  setting  forth  that  all  persons  who  on 
that  day  visited  a  particular  shrine  of  the  Virgin  should  have  plenary 
indulgence  for  forty  days.  I  went  with  the  multitude,  so  I  need  not 
fear  for  the  next  six  weeks.  Indeed,  the  Pope  offers  plenary  indul- 
gence for  all  sins — ^past,  present,  and  to  come — to  all  such  as  attend 
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five  sermonB  that  are  to  be  preached  in  Holy  Week  at  Borne  thia  yeiy 
jear.  I  shall  hear  not  only  fi?e  but  fifty,  if  poBsible,  and  so  shall  be 
able  to  "  indulge  ^^  ^au  and  eight  others  when  I  get  home,  and 
save  them  by  yicarious  atonement ;  it  will  be  the  height  of  mercy  to 
do  so. 

Here,  amongst  the  mummeries,  they  serre  Gk>d  by  ringing  bells.  I 
wonder  no  one  ever  thought  of  doing  the  thin^  by  firing  cannon.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  peciuiarly  proper  for  a  militiuy  people,  and  they 
might  find  warrant  for  it  in  Scnpture  (as  for  all  other  thmgs),  only  by* 
adopting  a  slight  emendation  ot  the  common  text, ''  Praise  Him  with 
psaltery,"  reacUng  (by  conjecture)  "  with  saltpetre."  Rray  suggest  it 
to  Dr.  Noyes. 

•  ••••• 

There  is  one  thin^  which  I  always  admired  in  the  idea  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  wit,  its  democracy.  It  (ideally  speaking)  honours 
persofiol  fualiiiea  alone,  the  real  virtues  of  real  men,  the  apostles,  the 
saints  (wno  are  not  honoured  for  accidental  qualities,  as  wealth  and 
£ime,  but  for  what  are  reckoned  sterling  merits  of  their  own),  the 
prophets  (of  past  times),  and  Christ  himself.  The  lives  of  these  men 
are  immortalized  in  stone  and  brass,  and  great  men  and  kings  are  told 
to  kneel  down  before  their  relics,  or  their  images,  for  nothing  is  so 
great  as  eoodness.  You  feel  this  idea  becoming  a  sentiment  in  a 
Catholic  church,  and  it  buds  out  towards  an  action,  and  you  say, 
**  Fools  and  blind !  damned  fools  and  stone-blind !  Why  not  go  and 
do  likewise,  honouring  virtue  by  actum,  not  with  brass  and  talk  P"  If  a 
real  man  were  to  come  and  stand  in  these  old  churches,  over  the 
graves  of  the  noble,  with  these  images  of  the  holy  and  inspired  before 
the  eyes  of  all  his  hearers,  it  seems  to  me  he  might  make  every  stone 
in  Santa  Croce  ring  again  with  eloquence,  and  every  heart  bum  with 
love  towards  man,  and  faith  towards  Gh)d.  Yet,  perluips,  he  would  feel 
that  a  marble  temple,  profuse  with  silver  and  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  cunning  handiwork  more  precious  than  either,  was  not  the  place  in 
which  to  preach  humility,  the  greatness  of  the  soul,  the  nothingness  of 
life's  poor  distinctions.  No :  the  marble  devils  would  grin  at  Imn  from 
the  arches,  and  he  would  tare  forth  into  the  free  air  and  predict  the 
destruction  of  that  temjde. 

Oh,  is  the  time  ever  to  come  when  men  shall  be  content  to  honour 
God  by  keeping  His  laws,  being  good  and  doin^  good,  when  they  shall 
know  and  feel  that  the  life  of  heaven  is  the  reiu  service  ?  The  longer  I 
live  the  more  my  reverence  for  the  real  God  and  the  real  religion — ^yes, 
and  the  real  preacher  of  it— continues  to  deepen,  widen,  and  make  my 
heart  throb ;  but  at  the  same  time  my  abhorrence  of  all  false  gods  and 
false  religions,  and  false  preachers,  too,  waxes  stronger  and  stronger. 
I  know  while  men  are  as  now,  there  must  be  such  thmgs ;  but  I  know 
also  that  if  men  are  ever  to  be  made  better,  such  things  must  be 
warred  on,  not  with  earthly  weapons,  as  cunning  and  spite  (the  Devil 
wUl  beat  all  the  saints  with  them),  but  with  swords  of  celestial  temper, 
and  celestial  keenness,  too. 

I  have  now  had  five  months'  leisure  to  consider  mv  own  position.  I 
fed  aU  its  melancholiness,  the  severity  of  the  task  laid  on  me ;  but  I 
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feel,  too,  that  I  most  on,  on ;  that  the  time  of  rest  will  never  come  izi 
my  day,  and  for  me ;  but,  so  long  bb  I  live,  that  I  must  war  against 
the  false  gods  and  their  priests  as  false.  I  have  done  little  hitherto ; 
if  health  continues  I  may,  perhaps,  do  somewhat.  I  am  grateful  for 
this  opportunity  to  pause  in  the  middle  of  my  course  and  see  where  I 
am  going.  I  have  done  wrong  things,  no  doubt ;  but,  the  more  I  think 
of  it,  the  more  the  general  tendency  of  my  path  seems  to  me  the  true 
one,  and  the  less  do  I  feel  an  inclination  to  turn  away  or  to  stand 
still. 

Let  me  leave  this  theme.  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  remem- 
beriu^  me  in  absence,  and  not  the  less  for  the  eood  words  that  you  are 
speakmg  to  the  few  at  Spring  Street.  Do  tell  me  if  ''the  brethren'' 
exchange  with  you,  and  who ;  what  Bipley  is  doing,  and  what  the 
Examiner  does  with  that  good,  sound,  modest  man,  Lamson,  at  its  head. 
Do  you  know  all  his  worth  P    He  is  a  noble  fellow. 

I  am  sorry  you  should  say  what  you  do  about  yourself.  It  is  not 
gven  to  many  men  to  taste  or  even  see  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 
Xou  aught  to  have  the  consciousness  of  having  done  more  than  any 
dersjrman  of  your  age,  in  planting  principles  that  will  bear  fruit  for 
mankind.  If  you  continue  at  Camoridge  a  few  years,  I  know  the 
result  will  be  to  impress  on  the  Unitarian  sect  the  spirit  of  thoughtfol 
and  serious  inquiry,  of  the  greatest  individuality  conjoined  with  the 
widest  toleration. 

You  speak  about  your  sister's  *  book.  I  read  some  of  the  ''  Letters  '* 
as  they  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  on  the  passage  I  read  the 
book  anew,  and  with  increased  delight.  She  has  spoken  nobly  a  noble 
word,  and  may  Qod  bless  her  more  and  more  I  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
speak  words  that  sink  into  the  nation's  heart.  It  is  not  every  passing 
cloud  that  rains  drops  into  the  sea  which  shall  become  pearls ;  it  is 
only  the  dews  of  Heaven  which  can  do  that. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

BoD^  liazoh  18, 1844. 

Mt  dxab  FsixirD, — ^I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  all  ^ur  kindness  in 
writing  to  me  when  I  am  a  stranger  in  a  stran^  land.  You  tell  me  good 
tidings  also.  I  am  rejoiced  to  know  of  the  doings  of  Eipley,  Ghanning, 
and  Brownson.  But  I  hear  that  the  latter  has  done  what  he  advised 
the  Unitarians  to  do,  *' re-establish  the  Boston  Quarteiiy**  I  suppose 
he  will  devote  it  to  the  overturn  of  the  principles  established  m  the 
first  series.  I  rejoice  very  much  in  the  Fourier  movement,  not  that  I 
accept  the  statements  of  P.,  but  because  I  think  our  present  form  of 
society  is  irrational  and  unchristian ;  that  society  makes  criminals,  and 
then  hangs  them;  that  trade  (in  the  main)  is  robbery,  and  '^justice" 
catches  only  at  petty  rogues — never  forgiving  their  offences,  gradually 
makes  them  worse,  and  at  last  hangs  them.  Men  are  bom  in  Boston 
into  a  condition  far  worse  than  that  of  the  Esquimaux.  Strong  men 
build  their  castles  bv  the  hands  of  the  weak  and  out  of  the  propCTty  of 
the  weak.    The  feuctalism  of  money  is  not  so  bad  as  the  roudalism  of 

*  Mra.  Lydia  Maria  Child,  who  had  jngt  pnUiabed  the  iSnt  Tohune  of  her  brilUaatlj 
written  '*  Letters  from  Kew  York,**  whieh  was  followed  bj  aaother  of  like  ezoeUenoe. 
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Dirth,  nor  that  bo  bad  as  the  feudalism  of  the  sword,  but  too  bad  to  be 
borne  in  a  Christian  land,  it  seems  to  me.  I  do  not  beUeve  the  Social- 
ists see  very  clearly  what  they  would  be  at,  yet  they  will  help  open 
men's  eyes,  it  seems  to  me.  Three  things  are  needed  to  make  a  com«- 
plete  reyolution — ^the  sentiment,  the  idea,  the  action.  I  fancy  their 
sentiment  is  not  &t  fix)m  right,  but  if  their  idea  be  wrong,  so  must 
their  action  be.  I  see  no  cure  for  the  eyil  but  this,  to  giye  each  indi- 
vidual clear  views  of  the  ri^ht,  and  then  leave  it  to  him  to  do  what  he 
thinks  best.  A  complex  evil  has  a  simple  cure,  it  seems  to  me.  Eng« 
land  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  but  that  in  which 
there  is  the  most  misery.  It  is  the  paradise  of  the  rich,  the  purgatory 
of  the  wise,  and  the  hell  of  the  poor.  In  Italy  there  is  much  begging, 
but  less  starving.  One  million  of  the  English  are  fine  men ;  what  are 
the  nineteen  mulions  P 

Now,  we,  the  Yankee  nation,  are  going  in  just  the  same  way  as 
the  Eoglish,  and,  unless  we  change  our  whole  system,  radically,  in 
regard  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  the  pursuit  of  power,  we  shall 
come  to  just  the  same  result,  and  have  the  Christian  feudalism  of  gold 
in  Boston  as  in  London.    But  of  this  when  we  meet  face  to  &ce. 

I  think  I  shall  become  a  Catholic,  that  I  may  be  Cardinal,  and  will 
come  to  Boston,  in  my  red  coach,  with  three  footmen  on  behind— that 
is  the  way  thejr  ride  here — ^and  will  preach  a  sermon  on  humility  and 
contempt  of  this  world,  and  assure  the  people  at  the  end  that  there  is 
no  salvation  out  of  the  Church.  Here  1  have  seen  not  a  few  relics  of 
the  saints,  and  other  worthies,  enough  to  convert  a  heathen.  Let  me 
name  them :  the  chains  of  St.  Peter ;  those  of  Paul ;  the  column  Christ 
leaned  on  when  twelve  years  old ;  the  veil  which  burst  asunder  when  he 

five  up  the  ghost ;  the  actual  well  of  Samaria  (the  woman  of  Samaria, 
suppose,  is  lost— but,  enough  could  be  found  here  to  which  the  words 
of  the  Fourth  Gh)spel  would  apply  just  as  well) ;  the  twenty-eight  steps 
of  Pilate's  house,  down  which  Cnrist  was  led  to  be  crucified ;  and  a  piece 
of  the  true  Cross.  Besides  these,  they  have  the  heads  of  Peter  and  Paul. 
I  wish  thejr  were  on  some  of  their  shoulders.  I  wonder  that  they  have 
not  the  onginal  *^  tables  of  the  law  "  written  by  the  finger  of  Jehovah, 
which  Moses  broke,  or  the  garments  which  Elohim  made  for  Adam 
and  Eve. 

They  tell  a  pleasant  stoiy  about  St.  Peter.  A  persecution  onoe 
broke  out  while  that  Apostle  was  at  Bome.  He  did  as  at  Jerusalem — 
cut  and  run.  But,  as  he  was  getting  towards  Ostia  with  might  and 
main,  down  comes  the  Lord  Jesus  from  heaven,  and  alights  on  the 
ground  before  him.  The  people  can  still  show  the  dent  where  his  feet 
ughted  on  the  flint.  The  footprints  are  actually  to  be  seen  at  this  very 
day,  marks  of  the  toes  and  all !  Then,  too,  I  have  been  into  the  prison 
where  Paul  was  confined — the  famous  Tullianum.  They  tell  you  that 
Peter  was  there  also;  and  point  out  a  spring  that  started  up  miracu- 
lously on  a  certain  occasion,  and  Peter  baptized  forty-nine  Boman 
soldiers  in  it,  all  of  whom  became  martyrs.  Apart  from  the  murmurs 
of  tradition,  it  makes  a  man's  heart  beat  a  little  to  stand  in  the  prison 
where  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  Paul  was  once  held  as  a  felon. 
It  carries  you  back  over  1800  years — to  the  time  when  Christian  was  a 
name  of  contempt,  and  cost  a  man  his  life.  I  went  to  the  place  '*  where 
Paul  dwelt  in  his  own  hired  house,"  dec    You  forget  the  Churoh,  the 
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Tofey  tlie  GardSnals,  and  think  of  that  man  who  found  OhriBtianity 
the  fEuth  of  a  few  poor  fishermen,  and  left  it  flourishing  in  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  world.  I  never  felt  so  near  the  Apostle  as  at  Borne.  I 
have  been  to  the  Catacombs,  which  interest  me  more  than  almost  any- 
thing at  Bome.  You  know  their  history,  of  course.  Here  I  saw  proofs 
enough  that  some  of  the  alleged  '*  corruptions  of  Christianity "  date 
back  to  107  a  j>.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  can  be  traced  nearly  as  far ; 
that  of  the  inyocation  of  saints  for  the  dead  quite  to  that  very  year,  I  think. 
Indeed,  if  I  were  an  Episcopalian,  I  must  needs  become  a  Catholic.  You 
find  the  ceremony  of  saying  mass,  as  at  present,  pretty  distinctly  traced 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century ;  and  the  Catholics  men- 
tion a  symbol  of  transubstantiation  which  shows  that  it  was  well  known 
in  the  second  century,  and  pretty  early  too.  In  the  Catacombs  there 
are  chapels,  of  course ;  in  the  chapels  are  frescoes  painted  in  the  second 
century  (at  the  latest,  in  the  early  part  of  it),  representing  the  miracle 
at  Cana,  in  such  conjunction  with  the  saying  Mass,  that  it  shows  a 
distinct  allusion  to  the  transformation  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  at  least,  they  say  so.  Of  course,  /  should 
laugh  at  any  argument  built  on  such  premises,  even  if  I  admitted  the 

Cnises ;  but  many  would  be  overwhelmed  by  it.  In  the  tombs  you 
the  bottle  of  blood,  which  marks  a  martyr  who  died  a  bloody 
death ;  and  often  the  instrument  of  his  martyrdom,  still  sticking  in  his 
bones,  or  laid  beside  him.  Some  of  the  Catacombs  have  not  yet  been 
explored,  as  they  have  been  filled  with  earth  ever  since  the  time  of 
Ccmstantine  (I  think),  which  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber  deposited 
there.  Therefore,  here  is  no  chance  for  saving,  "  The  monks  of  the 
Middle  Ages  did  it !  '*  as  some  have  often  said.  I  should  like  to  sit  in 
this  city  of  graves,  and  read  the  Fathers.  Here,  in  Bome,  is  one 
Father  Marchi,  a  priest,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the 
Catacombs.  He  went  with  us,  and  ezplaiued  everything ;  besides  that, 
he  took  me  through  a  fine  collection  of  Christian  antiquities  in  the 
Boman  College  (the  great  priest  establishment),  and  showed  me 
curiosities  without  stint,  relating  to  the  early  Christians,  bottles  of 
dried  blood  of  the  martyrs,  instruments  of  torture,  images  of  Christ, 
of  the  Virgin,  &c^  4&c. 

Mr.  Shaw  sent  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  young  American 
Oatholic  here.  He  introduced  me  to  several  Catholics,  eminent  men 
and  capital  scholars,  to  a  D.D.,  a  Bishop,  and  a  Cardinal  I  have 
talked  a  good  deal  with  them  about  their  faith,  though  I  have  not  dis- 

Suted,  but  only  questioned.  I  feared  that  I  might  have  sometimes 
one  them  injustice,  but  I  think  I  have  not.  I  have  found  them  uni- 
versally kind,  perfectly  firee  from  cant ;  they  don't  draw  down  the 
comers  of  their  mouth,  nor  talk  through  their  nose,  nor  roll  up  the 
whites  of  their  eyes,  and  say  ^'0-6-6-6 !"  There  is  much  about  the  Catholic 
Church  that  I  always  liked — ^its  music,  architecture,  paintings,  statues. 
Besides,  there  is  a  long  list  of  saints,  whom  I  truly  reverence,  enrolled 
on  its  calendar.  The  Church  is  democratic  (in  the  good  sense)  in 
appointing  its  saints.  None  are  made  saints  except  for  perwnal 
qualities ;  not  for  wealth,  or  birth,  or  power,  but  goodness.  What  if 
tney  do  nray  to  the  saints,  as  the  Protestants  say,  or  through  them,  a^ 
tkejf  say  r  The  true  God,  I  take  it,  would  as  lief  be  called  St.  Cecilia 
as  Jehovah ;  and  a  true  prayer  must  be  acceptable  to  the  true  Gk>d.    I 
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told  a  JeBuit  Father  so,  the  other  day ;  but  he  aaid  that  was  an  9M01UM 
doctrine — ^it  justified  idolatry. 

I  love  to  hear  Bishop  Baggs  talk  about  the  Catholic  doctrine.  He  is 
one  of  the  taiost  learned  men  in  Borne,  and  one  of  the  gentlest  and 
kindest  of  men.  I  love  him  much.  The  Catholic  Church  practically, 
I  think,  cultivates  the  feelings  of  reverence,  of  faith,  of  gentleness, 
better  than  the  Protestant  Churches ;  but  I  can't  think  it  affects  the 
conscience  so  powerfully,  and  I  know  that  at  present  it  does  not  appeal 
to  the  reason  or  practical  good  sense.  How  true  it  is  that  it  takes  the 
whole  Church  to  preach  the  whole  G-ospel ! — ^but  few  men  will  see  it  is  so. 
One  caa't  see  beyond  Unitarianism ;  another  will  not  budge  beyond 
the  Westminster  Catechism,  and  here  a  whole  Church  refuses  to  go  an 
inch  beyond  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  However,  while 
Bishop  B.  says,  "  OtU  of  the  Cathdic  Church  is  no  salvation,"  he  adds, 
"  hut  none  is  damned  caoceptfor  his  own  faulty  and  many  may  he  in  the  Soul 
of  the  Catholic  Church  who  are  not  in  its  Body**  God  only  knows  who !  I 
wish  I  could  think  better  of  the  priests  here.  A  "  divinity  student," 
an  American  neophyte,  said  he  had  known  hundreds  of  priests,  and 
never  one  who  had  defiled  himself  with  woman  1 — ^that  they  were  far 
purer  in  ail  respects  than  the  Protestant  clergy  I  But  a  Soman,  also  a 
Catholic,  said  that  about  one-tenth  were  pure,  conscientious  men ;  the 
rest — ^here  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  '^  The  walls  have  eans !" 
About  a  year  ago,  in  a  conventual  school  for  young  ladies,  seven  of 
them  were  unexpectedly  found  in  the  same  state  with  Ithea  Sylvia,  but 
in  this  case  the  deus  e»  machind  was  a  priest.  I  asked  a  yuide  de  place 
one  day  about  the  priesthood.  He  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  in  bad 
French,  gave  me  an  awful  account  of  them. 

Here  each  person  is  obliged  to  take  the  Communion  once  a  year,  and 
before  the  Communion  to  confess  and  perform  any  penance  that  is 
enjoined :  if  they  refuse  they  are  excommunicated !  This,  <^  course,  is 
adapted  to  make  h^rpocrites  of  bad  men,  and  martyrs  of  good  ones. 
Then,  besides,  here  is  an  inquisition ;  if  a  Catholic  be  found  uttering 
heresies  he  is  clapped  into  the  inquisition,  when  *'  Heaven  help  him  !*  as 
TJnde  Tobv  said.  He  is  not  tortured,  but  only  confined.  I  am  told 
there  are  about  400  or  500  in  it  now.  It  is  close  to  St.  Peter's.  They 
don't  prevent  freedom  of  thought :  a  man  may  think  what  he  pleases,  but 

as  Dr. said,  "  What  is  the  use  of  taUbm*  on*tf"    A  rig[id  political 

censorship  is  exerdsed  over  the  press.  Austria  has  a  voice  m  that  and 
a  theological  censorship.  English  newspapers  are  often  stopped  at  the 
Post-office  because  they  contain  incendiary  matter.  If  our  friend  the 
Heaven-stormer,  were  to  come  here,  he  would  find  his  Quarterly  in 
the  "  Prohibitorum*  directly,  and  himself— anywheve  but  at  ease,  I  am 
thinking.  If  I  wanted  to  convert  a  fop  to  Christianity,  I  think  I  would 
send  him  to  Borne ;  but  if  I  wanted  to  put  a  philosopher  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  I  would  send  him  anywhere  but  to  Bome.  Nowhere  is  there 
more  to  disgust  a  thinking  man  with  its  doctrines  or  its  practical  effects. 
However,  here  are  also  the  bright  ornaments  of  the  Church,  such  men 
as  Cardinal  Odescalohi,  such  women  as  the  late  Princess  Borghese,  both 
of  whom  spent  enormous  sums  of  money  and  their  whole  lives  in  works 
of  mercy.  I  really  believe,  that  in  no  pLice  and  no  Church  are  such 
persons  more  honored  than  here,  in  the  Church  at  Bome.  When  the 
Princess  was  to  be  buried,  500  young  men  of  Bome  took  off  the  horses 
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from  the  heane,  and  themBelyea  drew  the  body  to  tlie  ^ve.  One  day 
they  will  make  both  her  and  the  Cardinal  saints.  Their  doctrine  ofthe 
Communion  of  Saints  is  beautiful  to  the  feelings,  not  like  the  cold  wordy 
mbrio  of  tibe  Protestants.  Here,  at  Borne,  all  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests.  Over  a  lying-in  hospital  I  saw  '*  B.C.A."*  The  irony  of  nature 
18  a  little  sharp  sometimes !  Here,  lottery  tickets  are  sold  by  autho- 
rilr^ ;  the  B.C. A.  manages  that  affair  also,  and  once  a  fortnight  there  is 
a  orawing,  and  the  apostolical  functionary  appears  in  a  balcony,  and  the 
list  of  numbers  is  read  off  in  his  presence  to  the  people.  You  go  to  the 
Colosseum ;  in  the  centre  of  it  is  a  cross,  and  a  little  tablet  states  that 
everybody  who  kisses  that  shall  receive  plenary  indulgence  for  200 
days ;  another  at  the  entrance  states  that  indulgence  K)r  a  year  and 
forty  days  shall  be  given  to  all  who  kiss  that !  In  a  beautiful  church, 
that  of  Sta.  Maria  Mi^giore,  is  preserved  the  portrait  of  the  Blessed 
Yir^  by  St.  Luke.  It  is  in  a  beautiful  chapel,  built  by  the  Borghese 
fiuml^,  and  a  Bull  of  the  Pope,  in  marble,  on  the  wall,  tells,  that  if  mass 
be  said  in  that  chapel  for  any  of  the  faithful  who  are  dead,  and  have 
died  penitent,  they  shall  be  forthwith  delivered  from  purgatory  quihw" 
cunqie  non  chtUmibw. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  they  are  certainly  making  great  exertions  to  extend  their 
&ith  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  the  present  Pope  is  a  pious  and 
6x<iellent  man,  I  should  judge,  one  that  fears  G-od  and  loves  mankind, 
believing  himself  fallible  as  a  man,  but  infallible  as  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  his  character  has  had  an  influence  on  the  Church.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  Catholic  Church  fall  now,  for  which  of  the 
Protestant  sects  could  take  its  place  P  Perhaps  it  will  outlive  them 
all,  for  there  is  a  terrible  imity  in  its  system,  and  it  holds  to  its  first 
principles  with  remorseless  ndeHty,  while  the  Protestants  feel  that 
their  principle  of  sole  reliance  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  and 
sufficient  word  of  GU)d  and  rule  of  faith,  is  felt  by  many  to  be  false, 
and  known  to  be  so  b;^  some,  and  yet  they  will  not  admit  it,  and 
fall  back  on  absolute  religion,  taking  all  tradition  (scriptural  or  non« 
scriptural)  for  what  it  is  worth. 

But  I  will  not  annoy  you  any  more  with  such  talk.  Let  me  |^o  to 
other  thin^.  And,  before  I  forget  it.  Father  Marchi  is  publishmg  a 
work  describing  the  Catacombs — not  merely  the  old  but  those  hitherto 
inedited;  the  work  will  correct  the  errors  of  former  writers  on  that 
subiect,  and  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  art,  and 
still  more  to  that  of  Christianity  in  a  period  for  which  we  possess 
unfortunately  but  few  documents.  Cannot  it  be  got  for  the  College 
Librarr  P     When  finished  it  will  cost  about  60  dolliffs. 

Shall  I  describe  to  you  the  wonders  of  Bome  P  No,  not  I ;  you 
must  come  to  know  them.  I  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  Capitol  soon  as 
I  got  to  Bome.  I  saw  one  mountain  in  the  distance,  standmg  by  itself, 
and  said  to  a  friend,  "  Ytdetne  ut  alia  stet,**  &c.,  for  then  it  was  covered 
with  snow.  Below  me  were  the  Seven  Hills,  not  prominent,  but  made 
out  with  a  little  difficulty ;  the  Forum,  a  dirty  irregular  oblong  space 
where  the  countrymen  leave  their  carts  and  oxen  to  bait.  The 
Colosseum  is  dose  at  hand ;  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  C»sani 
cover  the  Palatine,  and  an  Englishman  has  a  house  on  the  very  top. 
*  Mtmamim  Oolhff*um  ApoitcUcum* 
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The  greater  part  of  old  Borne,  the  Borne  of  the  Bepublic,  is  coreied 
with  Yineyards  and  gardens !— cabbages  and  artichokes  grow  where  the 
pride  of  the  CsBsars  once  held  its  dwelling-place!  iJas  for  Borne  I 
She  is  the  queen  dowager  of  the  nations.  Her  power  has  passed  awaj; 
but  a  shadowy  respect  is  still  paid  to  her  name,  and  the  recollection  of 
her  greatness  yet  awes  the  world.  I  have  studied  the  relics  of  Paean 
Borne,  but  I  cannot  tell  where  it  ends  and  Christian  Borne  begms. 
When  they  baptized  the  people,  they  baptized  their  institutions ;  alas, 
I  feel  that  I  am  in  old  Pagan  Borne  still !  I  was  presented  to  His 
Holiness  the  other  day.  He  looks  mild  and  b^ievolent,  has  written 
some  books,  and  is  thought  a  dever  man  by  nature,  apart  firom  his 
infaUibilitv. 

JN'orton  s  book  is  as  I  fancied,  but  does  not  he  attack  the  authenti- 
city of  the  books  of  Moses  P  How  is  the  Examiner  in  the  hands  of 
L.  and  G-.  ?  Bemember  me  to  Sears  when  you  see  him  and  StetsokL 
Ever  yours,  good  bve,  T.  P. 

All  your  books  shall  be  diligently  sought  for  and  duly  forwarded.  I 
hare  made  arrangements  with  a  house  at  Florence  for  the  purchasinff 
Italian  books,  write  again  soon,  tell  me  all  the  personal  gossip  and 
literary  and  theological  news. 

TO  THB  ftAMi^ 

Beilin,MA7  28,1844. 

Mt  deab  Fbteiti), — ^Men,  in  respect  to  their  mobility,  or  passiye 
faculty  of  being  moved,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. :  1,  the 
ductile,  who  may  be  led  by  the  hand ;  2,  the  tractile,  who  can  be  drawn 
by  the  nose ;  and,  8,  the  projectUe^  who  can  be  kicked  hy  the  part  which 
is  wanting  in  cherubs,  but  fully  developed  in  school-boys — in  short,  by 
what  the  "  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,"  com* 
menting  upon  Moses,  called  a  retiring  fflory.*  Well,  in  Italy,  the  Pope 
thinks  the  people  consist  ovXj  of  the  tractile  and  projectik  classes,  so  ne 
sets  on  the  tractors  (the  pnests)  and  the  projectors  (the  soldiers)  to 
conduct  affairs.  In  Austria,  the  Government  proceeds  on  the  supposir 
tion  that  all  are  projectile,  and,  therefore,  has  soldiers  everywhere,  and 
gives  its  faithful  subjects  a  sight  of  its  cannons  in  every  little  village. 
At  home  there  are  a  few  who  think  that  mankind  are  ductile,  but  tne 
political  partisans  suppose  all  the  nation  to  be  merely  tractile.  Nobody, 
out  General  Jackson  and  George  III.  ever  thought  we  were  projectile. 

And  here  I  am,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  in  the  very  spot  where  the 
^'  G^ist  des  Deutschlands  "  culminates.  1  have  wished  you  were  with 
me  a  thoiLsand  times  here  in  Europe,  but  never  more  than  now,  for 
none  deserves  so  much  to  come,  and  none  would  enjo^  it  more,  for  you 
have  the  many-sidedness  that  receives,  the  magnanimity  that  wdcomes, 
and  the  soul  that  appreciates  all  that  is  good. 

Excuse  me  for  saying  this  to  you,  for  I  forgot  myself  and  the  limits 

*  <<One  day,"  nid  Dr. ,  "  I  went  out  to  Cambridge  as  a  delegate  ior  the  Societj 

for  promotmg  Theological  Knowledge,  to  see  what  Br.  Palfrey  was  doing.  I  had  ny 
doubts  of  his  fitness  for  the  station,  bat  I  went  into  the  lecture-room.  He  was  expoond- 
ing  Moses  (at  first  I  felt  like  Apostle  Philip  when  he  saw  one  reading  Eaaias).  He  took 
that  very  difficult  passage,  *Thoa  shalt  not  look  npon  mj  facet*  &c.)  ^nd  went  on  trans- 
lating, 'But  a  retiring  glory  shalt  thoa  see.'  I  confess  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  doubts, 
and  was  myself  instructed.* 
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of  epiitdographj  for  a  moment.  How  you  would  riot  in  the  BibUoikek 
and  smile  at  the  philosophical  casnistrj  one  hears  loctored  forth,  and 
look  with  wonder  on  Hengsteriberg  discovering  the  Trinity  in  the  plural 
form  of  Elohim  (and  also  in  Behemoth  I  suppose).  Berlin  is  so  mil  of 
great  men  that  nobody  looks  at  one  more  than  the  Parisians  look  at 
the  giraffe.  I  believe  it  is  rather  a  diaguUe  here  to  be  a  great  man. 
You  will  say,  in  your  wicked  way,  that  is  so  everywhere,  and  in  your 
''  Unitarian  way '  will  cite  the  case  of  Jesus  and  Socrates  (nobody 
but  the  Unitarians  ever  mention  them  in  the  same  week  you  know) 
as  examples;  that  is  true,  but  here  the  great  men  are  so  common 

that  if ever  were  to  come  here,  he  would  be  thought  a  very 

common-place  sort  of  man,  fit  only  to  eat  beef  and  cream-cakes.  But 
revenonsa  fw»  motOoM,  to  the  great  men  again.  There  are  180  of  them 
connected  with  the  University,  not  counting  the  G-rimms,  who  would 
make  a  score;  then  there  are  Grown  Princes,  and  Fursten,  and  ^z- 
herzogen,  and  that  sort  of  vermin,  in  any  quantity.  I  always  thought 
the  German  philosophers  were  lean,  pale  sort  of  men  who  '^  on  the 
barren  heath,"  as  Gothe  has  it,  did  nothing  but  think,  in  short  did 
nothinff  but  think  of  thinking.  It  is  not  so  ;  they  look  sleek,  well- 
fed,  and  cosy  as  other  men.  Drs.  Twesten  and  Marheineke  are  plump 
as  partridges.  Indeed,  I  have  not  seen  but  one  lean  man  in  Berlin, 
ana  he  was  a  Yankee.  I  heard  a  professor  the  other  day  (a  sleek 
man  of  forty,  with  a  great  forehead,  and  great  white  teeth,  and  great 
black  whiskers  tied  under  his  chin)  lecture  an  hour  or  less  on  Dageth 
forte^  making  a  slight  digression  upon  Dagesh  lene,  and  an  episode  upon 
Chappik,  I  thought  of  your  philosophical  colleague  and  wished  he 
had  my  seat.  He  woula  have  gone  up.  in  raptures,  and  have  been 
(what  has  happened  to  Job  and  the  Prophets)  trandated!  But  here 
I  am  telling  you  about  Gierman  affairs  and  not  saying  a  word  about 
how  I  got  here.  Well:  then  we  rode  four  days  and  four  nights  in  a 
diligence  to  Bologna,  from  Borne,  and  then  went  to  Venice — which,  by 
the  way,  is  such  a  city  as  Neptune  might  have  dreamed  of  when  a 
little  drunk  with  ambrosia  (and  Amphitrite) — ^thence  to  Yerona,  stop- 
ping at  classical  Padua ;  thence  two  hundred  miles  up  the  valley  of  the 
Adige,  through  the  T^l  to  Innspruck.  It  was  delightful  to  get 
away  from  the  diurk  wily  character  of  the  Italians  to  the  open  faces 
and  blue  eyes  of  the  Germans.  You  feel  that  you  are  in  DeuUchland 
very  soon.  The  horses  are  well  fed,  the  asses  disappear  and  the 
priests ;  the  women  are  seen  in  abundance.  In  France  and  Italy  the 
femme  de  ehambre  was  almost  always  a  gar^  ;  there  is  a  certain  safety 
in  employing  these.  But  soon  as  we  came  to  Germany,  we  found 
some  nice  girls  to  make  your  bed,  move  the  table,  &c.,  girls  with  great 
open  blue  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and  well-developed  forms.  But,  alas !  I  am 
afraid  that  the  virtue  of  the  Germans  is  nut  just  what  old  Boman 
Tacitus  says  it  was  in  his  day.  However,  some  of  the  Germans  say  it 
was  peu  de  chose  even  then,  and  he  painted  an  ideal  and  no  actual 
people  solely  to  shame  the  shabby  Eomans  and  their  women. 

We  went  from  Innspruck  to  Munich,  saw  many  festivities — ^for  the 
King  of  Bavaria  had  just  given  a  daughter  to  the  son  of  the  Erzherz€§ 
Carl  of  Austria,  who  in  his  day  is  to  be  Erzherzog,  Not  only  that ;  a 
wretched  son  of  the  said  King  of  Bavaria  was  just  married  to  the 
pretty  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ;  the  poor  girl  was 
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given  aw^  m  ber  cradle,  and  when  she  grew  up  had  the  audadlnr  to 
love  the  "Dnc  D'Aumale,  but  married  the  stupid  Bayarian  none  thelBM, 
for  princes  no  more  want  love  in  their  wedlock  than  water  in  thm 
wine. 

This  same  Bayarian  and  bis  Tuscan  wife  came  from  Italy  at  the  same 
time  with  ourselves,  so  we  also  rode  through  their  triumphal  arches,  and 
beard  the  music  intended  for  them.  From  Munich  we  went  to  Batisboui 
saw  its  Uons,  £epler's  monument  amongst  others,  the  &mou8  Valhalla 
— ^you  know  all  about  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  that  Luther  has  no  bust 
among  the  heroes  of  Germany,  though  the  Stolbergs  have  a  place  in  the 
national  temple.  Then  we  went  down  the  Danube  in  a  steamer  to 
Vienna.  Two  beautiful  days  we  passed  there  on  that  majestic  river. 
The  spring  was  just  calling  out  the  individualities  of  the  trees :  we  had 
all  the  varieties  of  scenery  conceivable,  from  bustling  towns  to  lonety 
eoides  (so-called  by  men,  by  God  robber§  den$),  and  mountains  stiU 
covered  with  primeval  forests.  I  expected  to  meet  old  Armeniua  Gt 
Attila  at  the  very  least.  The  Archduke  Charles  was  in  the  same  boat 
with  my  humble  self,  and  a  small  boat  it  was,  too,  to  contain  two  such 
great  men,  and  we  had,  of  course,  all  sorts  of  honours  paid  to  «#,  as  we 
went  along.  At  Vienna  we  saw  the  lions.  Von  Hammer  Purgstall 
amongst  them,  and  then  went  to  Prague.  I  saw  John  Huss's  house.  A 
Sckneidermeister  (Boss-tailor),  lives  in  it  now,  and  sundry  mantua-makers, 
wine-dealers,  Ac. ;  the  famous  university,  the  grave  of  Tycho  Brahe ; 
and  the  place  where  John  of  Nepomuck  was  thrown  ofP  the  bridge  into 
the  river.  It  is  a  sacred  place  now,  and  John  is  the  patron  of  bridges 
— a  pretty  piece  of  irony  that.  We  saw  the  famous  Judemtadt  and  the 
old  burial-ground  of  the  Jews.  I  don't  know  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  are  not  buried  here — perhaps  Noah  and  Adam  (Dr.  Noyes 
can  tell),  were  the  place  old  enough.  The  Hebrew  boy,  who  shows  the 
place  and  reads  the  Babbinical  inscriptions  into  most  uncouth  Bohemian 
German  showed  me  a  gravestone  for  the  year  600  ▲.n. !  I  believe  all 
that  the  Jews  tell  me,  and  they  have  not  lost  their  national  peculiarity. 
In  old  times,  if  a  Hebrew  were  asked  for  a  truth,  ke  told  a  fiary  (at 
Venice,  now^  ^^parcla  Ebrea*'  means  s,  lie).  1  never  see  a  Jew  but  I 
think  of  Moses,  and  Noah,  and  Baal,  and  Balaam.  (By  the  way, 
Balaam  is  the  only  saint  the  Bomans  have  taken  out  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.) I  don't  ^1  at  all  anxious  to  convert  them  to  the  popular  form 
of  Christianity,  for  I  think  the  noneense  of  the  Babbis  is  nearly  as  good 
as  the  nansenee  of  the  Fathers,  schoolmen,  and  doctors  of  divinity.  To 
real  Christianity,  Gtod  send  that  all  the  world  may  be  converted,  though 
it  is  just  what  I  think  the  above-mentioned  three  dasses  know  litSe 
about. 

From  Prague  we  went  to  Dresden  down  the  Elbe;  a  beautiful  river 
it  is,  too,  with  Bohemian  viUages  and  robbei^s  dens  (vulgarly  castles)  on 
its  banks,  and  nice  Saxon  towns,  with  no  cannon  in  them ;  for  the  King 
of  Saxony  is  not  an  Austrian,  so  he  baa  faith  in  something  beside  can* 
non.  From  Dresden  we  came  here,  passing  throtigh  Wittemberg,  and 
at  a  distance  doing  reverence  to  the  church  where  £uther  posted  up  the 
95  theses,  and  where  the  grave  covers  his  hardy  body.  I  ought  to  add 
that  in  one  of  the  towns  we  passed  by  on  the  Danube,  there  is  a  sbeet 
called  "  Dort  Hvnah  "  from  tnis  circumstance :  once  when  Luther  was 
there,  some  enemies  wished  to  seize  him,  and  as  he  turned  to  escape^  the 
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Devil  (who  loved  Martm  like  a  brother,  in  spite  of  the  inkstand)  shoated 
out  '*  Down  there  1 "  pointing  to  a  little  lane.  There  is  a  frt^co  repre- 
senting  the  event.  Of  course,  the  miracle  is  a  fact,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  Dougla£%  Criterion  and  Leslie's  Short  Method, 

Here  I  am  at  Berlin,  in  the  third  stor^r  of  the  British  Hotel.  Do 
you  Imow  what  sort  of  a  place  Berlin  is  P  No  ?  Imagine  a  sandy 
plain  forty  miles  square,  with  one  or  two  nasty  rivers  tr3ring  to  get 
through  it,  but  doubtful  all  the  time  that  they  had  taken  tne  right 
way.  In  the  centre  of  this  plain,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  most  doubt- 
ful of  the  rivers,  imagine  a  great  number  of  brick  houses  covered  with 
stucco,  and  a  few  churches,  &c,,  of  the  same  material.  Then  imagine 
one  street  sixty  or  seventy  feet  wide,  and  two  miles  long,  with  another 
street  two  hundred  feet  wide  and  one  mile  long,  having  four  rows  of 
lime-trees  in  it,  a  foot  walk  in  the  centre,  and  two  carriage  ways,  one 
on  each  side ;  then  add  some  hundreds  of  other  streets,  all  straight, 
and  you  have  a  conception  of  Berlin.  For  the  moving  part  of  it,  ima- 
gine 1000  hackney  coaches,  the  drivers  with  cows'-tails  on  top  of  their 
eaps,  100  private  carriages,  400  drags  for  beer,  150  carts,  and  wagons 
for  other  business,  30,000  soldiers,  1650  students,  180  professors  (it 
will  take  a  dav  to  imagine  them  all),  a  King,  Baron  Von  Humboldt, 
and  270,000  others,  Imagine  the  King  with  a  belly  like  Uncle  Tom 
Clarke,  the  students  with  mustachios,  the  professors  lecturing  on 
Dagesh  iene,  the  King  "  counting  out  his  money,"  Baron  Yon  Humboldt 
sleeping  on  his  laurels,  and  the  270,000  smoking,  walking,  weaving, 
making  pipes,  and  getting  dinner,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the 
peraoruile  of  Berlin.  I  have  heard  lots  of  professors  since  I  have 
been  here — Schelling,  amongst  others«  He  lectures  on  the  Offenba* 
rungs-Philosophie.  I  heard  him  twice.  He  looks  old  and  feeble,  is 
seventy,  his  articulation  is  feeble ;  he  has  an  audience  of  150  or  200 : 
most  of  them  come  only  from  curiosity,  or  to  amuse  themselves  at  the 
senilities  of  thiB  philoeophe.  He  hates  Hegel.  In  one  lecture  he  took 
up  a  certain  notion  that  Hegel  had  wrapped  up  in  man;^  words,  and 
amr  disengaging  it,  said, "  Accordingly,  when  Hegel's  doctrine  is  under- 
stood— which  seldom  happens  with  many  of  his  followers — it  is  an 
absurdity !"  He  is  not  professor,  but  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  so  has  a  right  to  lecture,  and  avails  himself  of  it.  The  right 
in  a  Mem.  Soc.  Scienti®  is  inalienable!  His  coming  here,  I  should 
judge,  was  a  failure ;  Hegelism  flourishes  like  a  green  bay-tree,  full  of 
leaves,  and  threatening  fruit.  The  King  don't  like  it.  Bruno  Bauer  has 
lost  his  Lehrjreiheit  (liberty  to  teach),  so  he  abandons  theology  and 
takes  to  vrriting  history.  I  never  thought  Bruno  Bauer  was  a  great 
man,  though  he  made  a  great  noise;  the  other  Baur,  whom  Mr. 
Norton  holds  in  such  disesteem,  is  reallv  a  man  of  Tiefeinnigkeit  (pro- 
fundity) and  genius  too.  The  other  day  I  heard  Werder,  a  young 
Hegeli^,  lecturing  on  '^Logik"  The  point  at  issue  was  "BeettmnU- 
heity*  He  got  into  a  great  passion  and  a  desperate  fix  with  liis 
Beetimmtheit,  trving,  as  I  dimly  gathered,  to  discover  the  Ur-Bestim- 
mung.  He  said,  in  Bestlmmung  there  was  Daseyn  (being)  and  EealitS. 
Hereupon  a  fat,  chubby  student,  with  cheeks  like  one  of  your  class- 

*  litenlly  meuiing  Bctfiniteneai ;  but,  in  this  o(ninocti<m,  f^""fc'«g  the  niMionlial 
groimd  (in  reaaon)  of  all  necessftiy  oonceptionB. 
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mates,  evidently  his  Ma*s  darling,  tried  hard  to  conceive  the  difference ; 
but  afler  numerous  ineffectual  attempts  gave  up  in  despair.  Then 
said  the  professor,  "  In  Dcueyn  there  is  Etttas  reatund  Anders"  (some- 
thing  real  and  something  else) ;  now,  *'  Etwas  ist  durch  und  durch  Etwoi 
und  nicht  Andert ;  Andm  itt  durch  und  durch  Anders  und  niehi  Etwas.*"^ 
He  got  into  ^uite  a  dithyrambic  mood  upon  this,  put  his  finger  on 
the  organ  of  individuality,  then  laid  it  alongside  of  his  nose,  then 
flourished  it  in  the  air.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  go  down  to  the  pro- 
found of  Hegelism.  You  must  take  off  your  Sinnlichkeit  (corporetty^, 
which  is  all  of  many  men ;  then  lay  aside  your  Vonfellungen  (notions^, 
which  is,  with  most  men,  like  plucking  ^sop's  jay ;  then  take  off  your 
J5?,^r^ (conception).  Then  you  are  "far  too  naked  to  be  ashamed;" 
in  short,  you  are  an  Urmensch  (primitive  man),  a  Uoue  Geiet  (pure 

Spirit)  ;  you  haye  then  the  proper  "  alacrity  in  sinking; "  you  go  down, 
own,  down,  and  learn  that  Seyn  is  equal  to  Nicht-seyn,  Yet,  after  all 
my  persiflage^  the  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  Hegelism,  so  they  say,  and 
the  Kin^  hates  it.  So  do  the  ministers.  Bosencrantz  and  Marheineke 
were  gomg  to  start  a  journal,  Hefi;elian,  of  course ;  the  King  forbade 
it ;  the  minister  called  Marheineke  before  him  and  read  his  instructions, 
but  would  not  let  Marheineke  have  a  copy.  Thereupon  the  "  faculty  *' 
had  a  meeting,  and  decided  that  this  violated  their  "  Lehrfreiheit.'^ 

I  don't  know  what  will  come  of  it.  I  get  this  from  a  Bremen  paper, 
not  a  Prussian.  Men  at  Berlin  know  nothing  about  it.  Bettina  pub- 
lished a  book ;  it  was  verhoten  (forbidden)  and  conjiseirt  (confiscated) 
years  ago.  Then  she  wrote  another,  drove  up  to  the  King  and  asked, 
"  May  it  be  published  ?  *'  "  Yes,''  said  the  King.  So  it  appeared  with 
the  title  "  Dies  Buch  gehort  dem  Konig."  (This  book  belongs  to  the 
King.)  It  was  worse  than  the  first;  the  ministers  "kicked,"  it 
would  not  do.  Now  she  prints  another,  "  Clemens  Brentanos  Lauben* 
krantz,"  Gharlottenburg,  1844,  (Clemens  Brentano's  Wreath^,  and 
will  carry  it  to  the  King  for  his  privilege.  She  is  writing  another  on 
the  sufferings  in  Silesia;  a  terrible  book  it  is,  too,  to  judge  from  the 
pages  of  the  manuscript  she  read  me.  She  showed  me  a  letter  from 
your  sister,  and  senas  thanks.  Faulus's  "  Schelling"  f  sells  here. 
Schelling  tried  to  have  it  suppressed,  but  could  not. 

I  have  received  accounts  of  your  noble  sermons  at  Spring  Street,  and 
thank  you  with  all  my  might.  I  am  somewhat  in  doubt  that  my  poor 
head  will  be  well  when  I  return,  for  it  is  certainly  in  a  dubious  state 
now ;  but  don't  tell  this  to  any  one.  You  will  soon  have  the  Anni- 
versary Week,"  X  and  the  Unitarian  dinner.  I  send  my  good  wishes 
to  the  "Brethren,"  but  learn  they  are  getting  rapidly  behmd-hand  in 
libenditv  and  freedom.  Of  course,  this  does  not  surprise  me ;  but 
what  will  they  do  with  you  and  Noyes  at  the  School?  Keally  they  are 
in  a  pretty  "  BesHmmung  "  Tfiz)  with  a  real  philosopher  in  one  chair, 
and  a  scholar  in  the  other,  wno  denies  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  authenticity  of  many  parts  of  it,  deckring  too  that 
myths  run  through  the  whole  of  the  Gospels  I  Beally  it  was  a  mistake  to 

*  Something  ib  oat  and  out  Bomething,  and  not  other ;  other  is  out  and  oat  other,  aad 
not  aomething. 

f  Written  by  the  famooe  Rationalist  of  Heidell>erg — ainoe  dead. 

t  The  last  week  in  May ;  deroted  to  varioaa  clerical  and  philanthiopio  gatherin^i  in 
Boston,  and  to  a  Unitarian  banquet. 
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appoiiit  both  Noyea  and  70a!    Better  have for  the  Bib.  Lit. 

(he  has  a  fac-simUe  of  the  first  edition  of  *'  James*  Version,''  as  old 
Horner  would  say),  and  a  P.P.  for  the  other  chair !  Do  resign,  or 
become  converted.  Give  my  love  to  the  faithful-hearted,  and  belieye 
me  just  as  really  yours  as  of  old,  when  no  ocean  ''  rolled  between." 

I  learn  that  the  brethren  don't  exchange  with  you !    I  can  hardly 

forgive  it  in ,  for  he  is  a  wise  and  good  man.    I  fear  that  I  may 

get  you  into  trouble  by  your  supplying  so  excellently  (as  all  say)  the 
pulpit  at  West  Boxbury.  God  forbid  it  should  be  so.  Will  you, 
when  you  meet  Brown,  beg  him  to  make  some  arrangements  with  an 
£ne;lish  house,  if  he  can ;  and  if  he  does,  let  me  know  before  the 
middle  of  August,  for  I  shall  sail  the  19th  of  August.  Tell  me  all 
the  news  of  Kipley,  Brownson,  B.  W.  £.,  Stetson,  Lamson,  Walker, 
and,  above  all,  Francis.  I  have  bought  some  books  for  you  that  you 
did  not  order,  because  you  did  not  know  of  them,  but  to  no  amount. 
AdieiL 

TO  THE  SAKE. 

AaeriMwh'i  Eelkr,  12  Jime^  1844. 

Dbab  Sootob  Fbancis,— I  wonder  if  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Theology  ever  received  a  letter  written  in  Auerbach's 
Keller,  under  the  influence  of  the  Unmentionable,  who  guided  and 
directed  the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  Herr  Dr.  Faust,  and  was  with 
him  when  he  lay  down  and  when  he  rose  up  P  I  am  sure  that  you 
never  did — therefore,  in  due  course  of  time,  if  the  mails  fail  not,  you 
shall  have  that  felicity !  No  doubt  you  will  say  I  chose  the  place  as 
one  whose  inspiration  was  congenial  to  my  devout  notions  and  theolo- 

f'cal  whimsies!  Well,  men  say  Dr.  F.  (not  Dr.  Francis,  but  Dr. 
austus),  was  inspired  by  the  Dovil,  but  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
he  did  nearly  as  much  good  as  some  men,  who,  it  is  said,  were  inspired 
quite  differently.  I  won't  pretend  to  judge,  but  I  wish  some  D  J).'s, 
here  and  elsewhere,  might  be  inspired  by  the  same  &eMt,-*whether  it 
were  a  blue  spirit  or  a  black  I  Here  are  pictures  of  the  great  scenes  of 
Dr.  F.'s  life  painted,  not  so  very  badly  either,  just  over  my  head.  Here 
is  the  door  out  of  which  he  rode  on  a  tun  (1  take  it  he  signed  the 
pledge  here  before  ho  went  out !)  You  know  the  inscription,  and  I 
nope  it  will  be  a  warning  to  you  and  to  all  others,  who  are  willing^to eat 
the  Devil's  bread.  The  rhyme  states  he  got  for  his  pains  the  Devil's 
reward !  so  don't  you  enter  into  a  compact  and  covenant  with  that  pro- 
lific master — pray  advise  all  the  students  of  Sacred  Theology  never  to 
meddle  with  such  things ! 

Well ;  one  Martin  Luther  preached  here  in  Leipsic,  though  not  in 
Auerbach's  Keller — as  I  now  do.  He  held  forth  from  a  high  balcony 
in  the  street.    It  stands  there  still. 

Here  the  relentless  hours  overtook  me,  and  notwithstanding  my 
sacred  occupation,  drew  me  out  of  the  famous  Keller,  and  sent  me  off 
to  Frankfort  ^.m.  It  is  now  the  20th  of  June,  and  I  am  near,  not  the 
tun  of  Dr.  Faustus,  but  the  great  tun  of  Heidelberg.  You  must  know 
that  this  tun  is  not  that  out  of  which  Dr.  Paulus  £inks  wine  and  beer, 
but  one  quite  other  and  different.    But  let  me  not  travel  away  from 
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LeipBic  so  fast.  I  wandered  all  about  it,  and  a  nice  |)lace  it  is  too,  with 
its  143  booksellers,  its  Brockhauses,  its  Tauchnitzes,  its  Schneiders,  and 
Fleischers.  But  there  is  not  a  street  called  after  them — not  even  a 
steamboat !  By  the  way,  a  pious  American  said,  "  You  see  by  the  very 
names  of  things  how  wicked  these  Germans  are.  They  call  a  steamboat 
a  damdship.  So  you  see  that  their  *  Atheism '  extends  even  to  small 
affairs.**  At  Leipsic  I  thought  often  of  old  Homer  * — ^not  the  poet,  but 
the  preacher.  I  walked  in  the  library  of  the  Uniyersity,  and  saw  busts 
of  mauy  of  his  favourites ;  mm  enough  they  looked  too,  as  if  they  were 
made  to  write  books  for  old  Homer  to  read,  or  as  if  he  were  made  to 
read  books  which  they  should  write.  Here  were  Cacceius  and  Buchen- 
hagetiy  and  fifty  others,  whose  names  I  neyer  heard  pronounced  except 
by  the  redactor  of  Bibles.  At  last  I  fell  upon  **  Martinus  G-eier.'* 
He  was  H.'8  particular  friend :  "Eich,  yery  nch,"  said  H.,  as  he  took 
down  once  for  me  a  copy  of  *•  GFeier."  Here  he  was  on  the  canyas,  looking 
a  Commentary  on  the  f  salms,  and  threatening  one  on  the  Lamentations. 

I  have  often  thought  I  met  Homer  in  old  comers  of  old  libraries — 
like  the  20  Alcove  in  the  former  College  Library.  Here  I  have  had  him 
pursuing  the  shades  of  ''.various  readin£;s,"  and  hunting  through  this 
and  the  other  unreal ''  codex."  Then  I  have  fancied  him  in  Pursatory, 
allowed  to  have  a  sight  of  ''TIndal's  Edition  of  1536,*'  yet  not  idlowed 
to  touch  it.  Then,  too,  going  up  to  the  ghost  of  great  printers — ^Aldus, 
Froben,  Elzevir,  and  Stephens — with  the  shadow  of  his  Bible  under  his 
arm,  trying  to  find  a  publisher,  seeking  rest  but  finding  none.  Still 
further,  I  have  fancied  him  released  from  limbo  and  put  in  the  only 
heaven  he  had  prepared  himself  to  enjoy,  surrounded  with  forgotten 
tomes,  his  favourite  ''  versions  **  among  the  rest,  and  oonversinc;  with 
the  kindred  spirits,  from  the  eleventh  century,  who  split  hairs  aU  their 
lives,  were  always  labouring,  and  never  came  to  the  truth.  Especiallj 
would  he  revel  in  the  company  of  that  great  army—''  part  of  the  host 
have  crossed  the  flood,  and  part  are  crossing  now  *'— -of  grave  theolo- 
gians who  have  expounded  the  Song  of  Songs,  explained  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  sins  of  Solomon,  and  given  curious  conjectures  about  the 
Virgin  Mary.    But  let  H.  go  to  his  own  place. 

I  saw  old  Hermann  here.  He  looks  like  Deacon  Arnold,  who  sits 
at  your  left-hand  on  Sundays,  and  looks  up  devoutly  to  catch  the  words 
of  wisdom  that  fall  from  your  lips ;  only  the  Deacon  has  the  more 
intellectual  face,  and  the  best  tempered.  Hermann  is  about  seventy* 
two  years  old,  with  little  fiery,  spiteful  eyes  that  are  never  still.  He 
is  small  and  thin,  has  lost  his  teeth,  and  therefore  does  not  speak  dis- 
tinctly. It  was  Sunday  when  I  went  to  see  him  with  Dr.  EJugel. 
He  had  not  been  to  church;  indeed,  I  doubt  that  the  Dei^Sche 
Gdehrte  ever  go,  except  to  be  baptized  when  they  are  babes.  He  had 
spurs  on  his  feet,  for  he  rides  an  hour  every  da^r  in  the  riding-schooL 
In  consequence  of  this  experience  in  riding,  the  illustrious  man  thinks 
he  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  write  on  the  equestrian  terms  in  the  Greek 
language.  I  remember  to  have  seen  him  praised  in  some  of  the  journals 
for  his  great  knowledge  of  equestrian  affairs, "  gained,'*  said  the  laudatar, 
"  by  his  daily  and  praiseworthy  habit  of  riding  on  horseback.*'     Now, 

*  AUasLon  is  made  to  Dr.  Homer,  of  Newton,  a  clei^gyman  of  the  old  school,  whose 
Galyinism  was  tempered  by  a  love  of  book-eollecting.  For  the  most  part^  howoTer,  his 
books  were  like  his  doctrines,  rery  Teneiible  and  very  f  atile. 
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if  he  bathes  in  a  pan  every  day,  he  will  be  particularly  able  to  write  on 
the  natatory  terms  in  Greek,  and  on  the  naval  tactics  of  the  ancients 
in  general.  Pray  suggest  this  to  Eelton,  aud  you  will  no  longer  be  a 
*' speckled  bird,"  and  no  jay  will  ever  peck  at  you ! 

mnnann  talked  about  America  like  a  book  (printed  before  1492) ; 
about  Felton  and  Woolsey.  He  thinks  Lobeck  is  a  great  man,  though 
not  quite  five  feet  high — that  the  Aglaophamus  is  a  master-piece.  I 
glory  in  the  honour,  which  is  hitherto  peculiar  to  myself,  of  having 
read  it*  I  heard  Hermann  lecture  one  day  on  the  Trachiniie,  Ys. 
1075.  He  lectured  an  hour  in  Latin ;  sometimes  he  followed  his  notes 
— sometimes  spoke  with  no  reference  to  them.  He  sot  into  a  great 
heat  on  a  small  particle,  and  destroyed  I  do  not  know  now  many  repu- 
tations without  stint.  You  would  have  thought  he  looked  over  the 
author's  shoulder,  and  knew,  not  only  just  what  he  wrote,  but  just 
what  he  meant  by  what  he  wrote.  How  much  wiser  critics  are  than 
authors  I  I  have  no  doubt  that  Coleridge  said  something,  for  no 
prophecy  is  of  any  private  interpretation,  whereof  he  knew  not  the 
meaning;.  Now  there  will,  no  doubt,  arise  critics  who  will  tell  future 
generations  just  what  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  meant  by  his  thesis, 
metathesis,  and  synthesis. 

But  let  me  come  to  sadder  things.  I  went  to  "Wheeler's  grave.*  It 
was  a  beautiM  Sunday  afternoon.  The  roses  were  all  in  blossom,  and 
a  sweet  fragrance  filled  the  whole  spot  where  the  dead  lay  sleeping.  In  a 
pleasant  little  enclosure  was  the  srave  of  Wheeler — grassy,  green.  A 
pan  of  forget*me-nots  was  on  the  head  of  the .  grave,  all  fresh  and 
booming,  bright-eyed  and  beautiful.  The  birds  sUnc;  out  a  cheerful 
song.  I  almost  envied  him  the  repose  which  his  body  has  here.  A 
spirit,  pure  as  his,  is,  I  doubt  not,  tranquil  and  blest. 

I  got  your  letter— kind,  welcome,  hearty,  as  they  always  are.  I  need 
not  say  how  much  I  thank  you  for  having  the  courage  to  go  and  preach 
to  the  good  folk  at  Spring  Street.  I  fear  that  it  may  nudce  you  more 
of  a  tpeckkd  hird^  as  I  hear  the  brethren  don't  exchange  with  you. 
Beally,  I  have  no  patience  with  them.  I  do  not  care  for  myself,  but  to 
refuse  to  exchange  with  you  at  Spring  Street  is  past  endurance. 

I  have  seen  CTlman  and  TJmbreit,  having;  many  talks  with  both ;  also 
Crentzer  and  Paulus — a  noble  old  fellow  is  Faiuus,  eighty-three  years 
old,  and  hale  and  flourishing  yet,  hating  nothing  but  Schelling.  He 
talked  an  hour  to  me  about  German  theology. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Zurich,  12  July,  1844. 
Mt  dxab  FBrBHi), — If  it  were  not  for  the  horrible  postage  of 
letters  I  would  write  you  at  least  once  a  week,,  for  I  see  a  thousand 
things,  and  think  of  ten  thousand  which  I  would  gladly  tell  you  of. 
To-morrow  you  will  send  forth  your  body  of  youths  commissioned  to 
bind  and  to  loose,*  and  of  course  with  the  express  understanding  that 

*  Ghuies  Steama  Wheeler,  graduate  of  the  olaes  of  1837,  son  of  a  Lmooln  farmer, 
■elf-ediicated,  indastrions,  and  filled  with  scholarly  enthuaiasm.  He  was  a  tator  of 
Greek  at  Cambridge,  and  edited  Herodotns  with  taste  and  ability.  He  died  at  Leipaio 
some  time  preiioos  to  Mr.  Parker's  yiait. 

t  Referring  to  the  Annual  Visitation  Day  at  the  Cambridge  Dirinity  School,  when 
the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  read  their  Bosays  before  graduating  and  oommendng  to 
preach. 

17 
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whatsoever  and  whomsoeyer  they  bind  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and 
the  rest.  Only  imagine  the  youths  fagotting  for  eternity  both  opinions 
and  passions !  By  the  way,  do  you  believe  Jesus  Christ  ever  told  his 
disciples,  or  anyone  dse,  that  Aat  which  ^ey  bound  on  earth  should  be 
bouf^  in  heaven  ?  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  and  think  it  one  of  the 
greatest  heresies  of  the  Church  (the  great  parent  of  heresies)  to  have 
told  such  a  story.  But  of  this  some  other  time,  or  no  other  time,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Here  I  am  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  actions  of  Zwingle,  with 
''  Zurich's  fair  waters  "  spread  out  before  me.  I  wish  you  were  here 
to  visit  the  famous  places  with  me,  and  to  talk  of  famous  men,  and  to 
speak  of  our  fathers  that  begat  us.  Since  I  saw  you  (or  a  letter)  I 
have  seen  many  famous  men.  At  Heidelberg /<at0  one  Paulue,  ^ho 
assures  me  that  a  third,  at  least,  of  the  educated  men  of  Gterman^  are 
Anti-Trinitarian ;  but  they  dare  not  say  a  word  against  the  Tnnitf , 
only  to  weaken  certain  modes  of  proving  it.  Bationalism,  he  says,  is 
still  the  real  faith  of  the  nation,  t.  €.,  of  the  educated.  Schlosser*  says 
the  same,  only  adding  that  "  my  friend  Faulus  goes  too  far.  To  me 
the  Bible  is  full  of  poetry ;  it  is  not  truth  but  poetry :  as  such  I  like  it. 
But  if  I  tell  the  people  so,  they  won't  take  it  as  poetry,  but  to  their 
great  loss  will  reject  it  altogether ;  so  I  call  it  Offenbarung  (Bevelation), 
and  hurt  nobody's  feelings."  Now,  this  is  worthy  erf  the  ^— . 
Fray  instruct  the  hopeful  youth  in  the  art  of  iir^tification ;  it  will 
save  controversy,  and  hurt  '*  nobody's  feelings."  I  wish  I  could  have 
learnt  it,  and  certainly  it  was  not  for  lack  of  precept  and  example  that 
I  did  not,  but  from  an  actual  stupiditjr  in  myself.  But  suppose  you 
know  your  brother  is  in  bondage  to  a  lie,  why  not  let  him  alone  to  find 
it  out  for  himself?  Let  the  blind  lead  the  blind  tiU  they  &11  into  the 
ditch.  So  fiur  as  I  can  learn,  there  is  precious  little  faith  among  the 
Germans,  in  the  old  wives'  fables  of  theology— much  less  than  appears ; 
only  the  knaves  know  how  to  mystify,  to  save  appearances,  and  so 
forth.  Of  course  I  except  such  men  as  Hengstenberg,  and  in  some 
measure  Tholuck,  who  proves  the  Trinity  h  priori^  ana  with  no  help 
from  Bevelation.    I  saw  TJllman  several  times  at  Heidelberg ;  he  is  a 

ricificator,  a  medium-iier  man.  One  party  says  1+1=2;  another 
+  1=4.  "  No,"  says  UUman,  "  my  dear  friends,  you  are  both  mis- 
taken, why  quarrel  P  Truth  takes  the  medium  iter,  1  +  1  =  8."  There 
may  be  three  parties  in  theology,  viz. — ^1.  That  of  midnight;  and 
2.  That  of  mid-dag;  and  3.  That  of  twilight  I  think  TTUman  belongs 
the  latter  class,  and  stands  on  the  indifferenee-point  between  day  and 
darkness ;  yet  he  is  a  good  man,  and  I  like  him  much.  He  is  a  little 
petit  Tnaitre-ish,  dignified  in  littleness.  Yet  he  is  kind,  amiable,  fearing 
a  split  in  the  party  (the  denomination,  as  we  say),  more  critical  than 
courageous ;  in  short,  a  very  careful  Oeheime-rathy  a  Consislorial-rath. 
He  tolerates  both  Strauss  and  Hengstenberg,  and  writes  treatises  on 
the  '*  Sinlessness  of  Christ,"  and  the  "  Beformers  before  the  Beforma- 
tion,"  letting  alone  his  pacificatory  articles  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiien, 
Umbreit  is  a  dapper  little  man,  that  expounds  the  Old  Testament, 
and,  wearing  fine  linen,  walks  out  with  the  young  princes  that  study 
(f)  at  Heidelberg,  and  fearing  to  offend  them,  walks  sidewise,  with 

*  Fh>fe68or  of  Histoiy— cinoe  dead. 
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kis  face  towards  the  object  of  reTerence— their  sublime  transparencies  I 
I  hope  you  will  follow  a  practice  so  commendable,  and  recommend  it 
also  to  the  yoaths.  Saw  old  Oreutzer  also,  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
him.  He  wondering  that  nobody  had  translated  his  Symbdik  into 
English.  I  like  the  old  toothless  and  skull-capped  man  very  much, 
though  he  did  not  impress  me  as  the  thin,  eagle-eyed  old  Paulus  did. 
PauluB  is  a  man  of  genius ;  Creutzer  of  talent,  learning,  industry  only. 
I  saw  the  Seuchlin-Meldeg,  whom  they  call  professor  of  philosophy 

here.    He  looks  a  good  deal  like or,  as  —  will  when  he  nas 

gone  to  seed.    In  short,  he  is  an  exaggeration  of ,  and  keeps  his 

skin  so  full  of  beer,  that  when  he  opens  his  mouth,  as  he  often  does 
for  self-protection,  it  goes  off  like  a  beer-barrel,  pop,  fiz,  pop !  He  has 
written  a  funny  piece  ot  persiflage,  the  New  Beineke  Fucks ;  Gothe  is 
the  nightingale,  Kimt  the  lion,  Eichte  the  eagle,  Hegel  the  bear,  and 
Schelling  is  Seineke.  When  the  lion  died,  Eeineke  got  his  mane; 
when  the  eagle  demised,  he  took  his  win^s,  and  thus  appearing  as  lion- 
eagle,  taught  that  the  Absolute  was  the  Eeal  and  Ideal,  adding  that  the 
Absolute  was  in  his  burrow.  So  then  comes  a  quarrel  between  him  and 
the  bear,  and  the  bear  digs  him  out  of  his  hole,  and  shows  the  admirers 
of  Eeineke  that  the  Absolute  was  npthing  but  an  old  cloak  hung  over 
a  white  spot  on  a  rock.  So  off  goes  Eeineke,  and  digs  another  hole, 
and  remains  in  it  till  the  bear  is  dead.  Then  he  comes  out  at  open  day, 
smelling  to  see  if  bear  is  really  no  more ;  goes  into  bear's  den  and 
teaches  his  old  nonsense.  But  an  old  eagle  (Paulus)  sees  him,  and 
comes  like  lightning  from  his  eyrie,  screams  over  him  in  the  sky,  soars 
down,  tears  off  the  lion's  mane,  the  eagle's  wings  he  had  stolen,  and 
leayes  the  fox  naked,  ashamed,  and  silent !  It  is  a  quite  pleasant  piece 
of  jionsense. 

Schlosser  is  a  fine  old  gentleman,  who  wrote  history  for  amusement, 
80  he  says,  equally  scorning  money  and  renown.  I  saw  G^nrinus,  who, 
they  say,  has  read  more  Dooks  than  any  man  in  Germany,  except 
Schlosser.  He  is  about  five-and-thirty,  has  a  nice  pretty  little  wife, 
plump  as  a  partridge,  and  full  of  Geist  Then  he  lives  in  a  pretty  little 
cottage,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  in  the  midst  of  a  vineyard :  don't 
suppose  from  the  proximity  that  he  ever  drinks  wine;  no  American 
womd  ever  read  his  books  if  he  did ;  of  course  he  slakes  his  thirst  at 
the  Ehine.  "Well :  Gervinus  is  just  appointed  Professor  of  History 
in  Schlosser's  place,  for  Schlosser  would  rather  run  away  from  his 
pvUikum,  than  nave  it  run  away  from  him.  Of  course,  you  know  that 
Gervinus  is  one  of  the  seven  famous  professors  driven  away  from 
GK)ttingen.  Ewald  and  the  Grimms  are  of  the  same  clique.  They  had 
the  impudence  to  think,  and  to  speak  too,  upon  the  powers  that  be, 
which  of  course  are  "  of  God,"  saith  Paul,  who  never  interfere  with 
freedom  of  thought ;  they  however  lay  a  slight  embargo  on  the  spoken 
word,  still  more  on  the  printed.  At  Heidelberg,  they  let  a  man  not 
only  speak  after  he  has  thought  twice — but  before  he  thinks  once, 
as  with  us  at  home. 

At  TCLbingen  I  saw  Ewald,  one  of  the  hardest  heads  in  Germany, 
at  least,  in  the  theological  camp.  Eut  like  other  hard  heads,  his  is  a 
little  wrong,  and  he  quarrels  with  everybody,  inclusive  of  his  bread  and 
butter,  which  latter  proves  his  wrong-headedness.  What  is  the  use  of 
great  abilities,  if  they  don't  give  you  bread  to  your  butter  ?    I  saw  a 
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good  deal  of  Ewald,  walked  -with  him,  took  tea  with,  ftc.  I  had  no 
letter  of  introduction,  bat  went  boldly  up  and  aaid,  ''  Sir,  I  am  an 
American,  have  read  your  works,  and  want  to  see  you."  No  man  that 
I  have  seen  in  Germany  strikes  me  more  as  a  man  of  genius  thuL 
Ewald.  Yet  he  is  often  wrong,  I  think.  He  has  just  published  the 
first  part  of  a  History  of  the  Hebrews.  I  have  got  it  for  you.  He 
fears  the  Catholics ;  so  do  all  the  men  that  I  have  talked  with,  espe* 
cially  do  they  fear  the  Jesuits.  I  think  they  are  right.  Ewald  represents 
the  condition  of  things  as  alarming  in  Germany — the  people  have  no 
freedom ;  no  confidence  in  the  G-ovemment,  which  they  cordially  detest. 

Baur  is  a  great  hard  man — ^big  as  Sam  Bipley,  and  looks  burly  and 
savage.  He  is  Hegelian  all  over.  I  have  nis  History  of  the  Trinity 
and  other  books,  but  he  only  looks  through  He&;elian  glasses.  He  is  a 
friend  of  Strauss,  says  Strauss  is  a  Christian,  that  his  writings  havB  a 
deep  and  radical  influence,  all  the  stronger  because  not  much  talked  of. 
Tholuck,  and  others,  have  told  me  about  the  "  atheism  "  of  the  Hege- 
lians, and  that  Strauss  was  no  Christian.  The  talk  about  atheism  is 
not  Hmited  to  the  circle  about  Boston.  Somebody  teld  me  that  Strauss 
was  no  Christian.  '*  Well,"  I  said,  *'  do  you  know  anything  evil  of  his 
lifeF"  "Nothing.  It  is  manly,  noble,  above  reproach."  "He has 
had  his  child  baptized,  besides.  Eh  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Can  you  say  as 
much  in  the  defence  of  the  Christianity  of  most  cultivated  men  dignif 
fied  with  that  name  of  Christian?"  "No,  certainly  not.  I  did  noi 
mean  to  Bay  anything  against  the  man ! " 

I  doubt  that  there  is  in  Germany  a  university  where  there  is  a 
more  able  theological  faculty.  Here  is  Zeller,  a  young  Bepetent  (such 
an  ofBce  exists  only  at  Tubingen — ^is  like  that  of  tutor  at  Ox&rd),  ia 
thought  to  be  full  of  promise.  You  have  seen  his  work  on  Plato. 
Here  they  concoct  one  of  the  best  journals  in  Germany.  It  is  Hege- 
lian and  new-Bchoolish  of  course.  But  I  must  not  delay  too  long  at 
TfLbingen :  we  went  through  the  Black  Forest,  Simmons  with  us,  to 
Ereiburg ;  saw  the  famous  Munster,  but  old  Professor  Hug  we  did 
not  see.  Had  it  not  been  so  late,  I  would  have  fi;one  and  told  him,  as 
I  have  a  good  many  Germans,  theologians  and  philosophers,  "  I  have 
read  your  Dook."  But  the  old  gentleman  had,  perhaps,  gone  to  bed,  and 
in  the  morning  I  went  off  before  it  was  decorous  to  caU  on  the  worthy 
Catholic.  At  BMe,  of  course  I  saw  De  Wette,  a  compact  little  man, 
with  a  rather  dry  face,  a  little  irritable,  I  fancy,  perhaps  something 
soured  by  his  long  disasters.  He  had  not  received  the  copy  of  my 
translation  which  Mr.  Brown  was  to  send  him.  This  grieved  me  much. 
He  is  preparing  a  new  edition  still,  but  with  no  considerable  alteration 
from  the  last.  It  will  soon  appear.  During  the  time  I  stayed  at  BiUe, 
I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him,  first  and  last,  hea^  him  lecture,  &c,  spent 
an  evening  with  him  at  a  friend's— his  wife  is  away— dined  vrith 
him  at  his  son's.  His  functions  are  not  great ;  he  has  from  twelve 
to  twenty  students  of  theolo^,  and  the  whole  University  of  B41e 
numbers  but  about  sixty  pupils!  You  may  fancy  that  Ve  Wette 
spends  his  time  more  agreeably  in  the  study  than  elsewhere.  But 
then  he  has  leisure  enough  to  write,  and  think,  and  speculate,  and 
print,  too.  He  knew  but  little  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  or  theolo^cal 
matters  with  us.  He  only  knew  Norton  as  one  that  polemized  against 
him*    The  light  of  the  seven  gdd  candlesticks,  on  the  back  of  the 
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aeademicftl  lectures,  had  never  gladdened  his  eje.  Even  Ghrey'a  Key 
was  known  only  br  name.      Wouldn't  it  be  a  {^ood  plan  for  the 

••body,"  as  Father  Briggs  says,  to  send  out with  a  lot  of  Greys 

Keys  to  enlighten  the  Germans  withal?  Some  of  ''our  excellent 
tracts  "  might  also  be  circulated  to  advantage.  Pray  suc^est  it.  Who 
knows  but  it  may  stay,  the  flood  of  Bationalism  which  threatens 
to  leavd  sundry  dogmas  where  Grotius  says  the  Ark  may  still  be 
seen? 

I  heard  De  Wette  lecture  on  the  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  cut  right  and  left  and  made  no  bones  of  saying  that  such  a  passage 
was  probably  unackt  (sptuiouB),  that  John  knew  nothinff  of  it,  ^. 
''Carpenter's  Harmony"  would  set  the  Professor  right  on  this 
point. 

I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  thousand  things  we  talked  about  in  B&le, 
theological  and  philosophical.  Of  these  at  home.  Last  year  or  earlier 
he  went  to  Halle  and  Jena,  and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  professors  and  students  at  Jena,  he  made  a  speech  to  them,  and 
advised  them  to  ttudy  their  hock$^  get  their  lessons,  and  keep  silent.  So 
some  one  told  me,  which  advice  they  will  keep  as  well  as  George  Fox 
the  similar  advice  which  some  one  ^ve  him ;  out  it  takes  a  great  deal 
of  soul  to  bear  up  well  imder  exile  and  long  misfortune.  Yet  De 
Wette  has  never  retracted  ungenerously  anything  he  has  said.  The 
good  men,  says  Ewald,  justified  him  in  all  his  course  at  the  time  of  his 
exile,  but  the  journals  never  dared  to  say  one  word  in  his  defence.  I 
think  he  is  a  great  and  noble  ooan.  Perhaps  no  theologian  in  Germany 
has  more  influence  at  this  moment  than  he.  He  is  both  critical  and 
mvstical,  so  seems  sometimes  to  waver,  and  does  lean  as  one  or  the 
other  element  gets  the  upper  hand.  At  BMe  I  saw  some  curious 
paintings  by  Holbein,  amongst  others  a  schoolmaster's  sign-board  of 
the  year  1516.  It  was  not  a  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  as  you  might 
suppose,  but  the  process  of  instruction,  not  without  the  birch,  an 
adjunct  which  has  been  sacred  to  pedagogues  from  the  days  of  Solomon. 
Here,  too,  Was  one  of  the  most  curious  and  felicitous  pictures  of  Erasmus 
I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  seen  a  hundred,  I  think.  He  sat  writing ;  all 
about  him  is  exquisitely  genteel,  yet  with  no  foppishness.  There  is  a 
good  deal  in  Erasmus  to  admire,  his  exquisite  taste,  hia  consummate 
skill,  the  singular  refinement  and  delicacy  of  his  taste  is  curiously 
apparent  in  the  midst  of  his  smutty  talk.  His  handwriting  is  elegant ; 
the  letters  not  bold  like  Melancthon's,  nor  so  feminine  as  Luther's 
(strange  contrast  with  the  battles  they  thunder  forth),  but  graceful 
and  most  elegantly  cut.  Here  are  man^  manuscript  letters  of  Erasmus 
never  printed,  one  curious  little  Latm  poem  in  iambics  upon  Pope 
Julius  ll.  Fray  why  have  not  all  his  letters  been  published,  and  why  has 
no  really  satis&ctory  life  of  the  man  appeared  r  But,  idas !  there  is 
none  of  Luther,  nor  even  of  John  Galvm,  Here  is,  in  the  library  of 
Bale,  a  copy  of  Erasmus'  Praise  of  Folly  in  quarto,  with  wide  margins, 
and  on  each  page  is  a  '*  scrap "  by  Holbem,  beautifully  done  with  a 
pen,  and  just  as  if  made  but  yesterday,  illustrating  the  text.  I  re- 
member one  illustrating  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin ;  the  J3bi»t»nc«/tM  was  entering  her  mouth,  the  angels  applauding 
in  the  meantime.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  churches  on  a 
Isfge  scale,  shamefully  di^^ting,  and  bad  almost  as  the  doctrine  they 
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represent.  Notbiug  shows  more  fully  Holbein's  gemns  than  these 
UtAe  sportive  touches  in  the  manuscript.  They  haye  been  ^igraved, 
but  poorly.  Stahelin  has  published  his  work  on  Genesis  ;  De  Wette 
thinks  it  excellent.  I  will  brin^  it  home,  knowing  the  interest  you  feel 
on  this  special  matter.  Indeed  the  poor  Books  of  Moses  are  fought 
oyer  with  as  much  violence  as  Fatrocms'  body,  but  the  divine  AchSes 
has  not  come  yet  to  end  the  strife  and  rescue  the  corpus  ddteU^  giving 
it  honourable  burial. 

From  B&le  to  Bonn.  Here  I  saw  Professor  Yogt,  who  marrfed 
Dr.  Follen's  sister,  Professors  Schultz  and  Schnell,  revolutionary  men 
and  exiles,  all  of  them.  The  latter  is  a  terrible  fellow ;  he  has  been 
banished  nearly  a  dozen  times  from  as  many  different  States,  and  got 
up  perhaps  twenty  revolutions.  He  looks  like  a  giant,  and  keeps 
always  full  of  beer,  now  and  then  running  over. 

At  Geneva  I  learned  all  about  the  Swiss  Unitarians.  They  are  going 
down  rapidly,  thev  gain  nothing,  but  lose  continually.  However,  the 
church  in  Switzerland  has  its  outer  form  fixed,  but  its  inner  spirit  per- 
petually progressive.  Nobody  believes  the  "  five  points  "  out  of  Ger- 
many in  all  Switzerland ;  the  greater  j^art  of  the  clergy  here  at  Zurich 
in  B&le  and  elsewhere,  are  as  much  in  advance  of  our  Unitarians  at 
home  as  they  are  before  Dr.  Codman.  I  am  rather  startled  myself  at 
their  radicalism  in  theology.  But  the  influence  of  Zwingle  is  one 
thing  and  Calvin's  another.  I  have  seen  Hitzig  and  Oken — fiimous 
men  both.  Hitzig  was  surprised  than  an  American  had  seen  all  his 
works  at  home ;  but  it  was  so.  Here  are  letters  of  Zwingle,  and  his 
''  Battle-axe  "  and  his  Greek  Bible. 

But  I  must  end ;  I  hope  you  will  have  a  little  frolic  during  the 
vacation  and  keep  slrong,  rejoicing  in  your  good  works. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Branek,  July  S9. 

Mt  dsab  Fbieitd, — I  have  remembered  that  you  are  probably  not 
in  Cambridge,  and  therefore  that  my  letter  will  probably  reach  you  as 
soon  by  my  hands  as  by  "  Her  Majesty's  mails; ''  so  I  shall  keep  the 
epistle,  and  make  additions  thereto  from  time  to  time.  Were  it  not 
that  letters  cost  dollars,  I  should  have  piled  up  your  studv-table  with 
them  till  the  stout  wood  cracked  and  the  legs  gave  out.  All  that  I  see 
I  want  to  tell  ycu  of,  from  the  rosy  hues  of  Mont  Blanc  at  sunset  and 
morning  to  the  gossip  of  German  professors.  Then,  too,  such  sugges- 
tions are  made  te  one's  mind  by  the  little  angels  who  people  these  old 
places,  that  I  want  to  talk  of  a  thousand  things  that  never  come  to  me 
at  home.  "  Home-keeping  youths  have  ever  homely  wits,"  savs  some- 
body. But  it  is  no  more  true  than  its  converse,  "  that  home-snunning 
youths,"  Ac.  Yet  one  does  forget  old  prejudice  when  he  sees  new 
customs ;  and  though  he  loves  his  little  village  all  the  more  after  seeing 
many  other  littie  villages,  and  ^reat  ones  too,  yet  he  ceases  to  think 
that ''  Waltham  is  the  finest  parish  in  the  world."  I  have  learned  that 
reading  books  is  one  thing,  and  seeing  the  objects  therein  treated  of 
quite  another— yes,  sometimes  the  opposite.  To  come  to  some  par- 
ticulars. I  think  rather  worse  of  the  Catholic  Church  since  I  have 
seen  its  works  and  its  men,  and  rather  worse  abo  of  the  Protestants 
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too.  The  Frotestant  dungeon  is  wider,  neater,  and  a  good  deal  newer 
than  the  Catholic ;  then,  too,  the  air  is  better ;  the  thumb-screws  of 
better  workmanship ;  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  torture  has  a  more 
wieldy  and  scientific  appearance — ^but  still  there  is  a  dungeon,  still 
there  are  thumb-screws,  and  an  apparatus  for  torture. 

Bay  of  Fimdy,  Sept  1. 

Alas  I  I  have  had  time  to  write  no  more ;  but  I  shall  soon  Meyou 
again,  so  tk)d  bless  you !    Ever  yours,  T.  P. 
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CHAPTER  X 

BttanH-Odimii  Theologioiim— Letten—LeaTes  Wert  Boxbmy— Mdoctoon— -] 
setto  Quarterly  Beriew. 

The  dear  friends  in  his  parish  joyfully  welcomed  him  back  to 
his  work,  which  he  reassumed  with  equal  joy,  and  a  longing  finr 
an  nndbturbed  pursuit  of  his  &yourite  objects. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  cordial  greeting  with  which  you  welcome 
me  back  to  my  home ;  for  your  expressions  respecting  my  past  labours, 
and  your  generous  hopes  for  my  future  works.  The  pen  you  are  so 
good  as  to  send  me  is  almost  too  beautiful  to  be  used.  I  shall  always 
prize  it  highly  for  the  associations  connected  with  it,  and  as  a  token  of 
your  esteem  and  friendship.  I  trust  I  shall  never  use  it  badly,  nor  in 
a  bad  cause.    Gratefully  and  respectfully  yours,  T.  P. 

He  immediately  began  to  discharge  the  obligations  which  he 
felt  had  been  incurred  by  this  year  of  enjoyment  and  repose. 
Three  lectures  were  prepared  for  delivery  during  the  winter.  Of 
these,  one  upon  the  *^  Signs  of  the  Times,"  filled  with  warm 
anticipations  and  a  too  honest  criticism,  excited  afresh  the  puUic 
inter^  in  him.  It  also  aroused,  of  course,  the  old  oppositicm, 
which  had  gone  to  sleep,  thinking  that  his  influence  ended  with 
his  departure  for  Europe. 

FROM  THE  JOURNAL. 

I  haye,  now-a-days,  some  few  struggles  with  myself  to  repress  indig- 
nation at  insults,  real  or  fanciful.    I  must  outgrow  this. 

My  real  troubles  are,  that  I  am  short  of  my  own  ideals  of  goodness 
and  usefulness.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  do  more  for  what  I  receiye  $  but 
I  feel,  too,  that  my  head  is  clay,  and  requires  to  be  treated  as  any  oikec 
earthenware — with  carefulness  and  discretion.  I  rejoice  to  write  a  &w 
lectures ;  would  that  I  could  do  more  I 

In  October  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Martineau,  acknow* 
ledging  the  **  Discourse  of  Beligion  **  and  some  other  publications 
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which  he  had  sent.     Mr.  Martmeau  remarksy  with  ozeditaUe 
peroeption, — 

I  am  almost  angij  with  you  for  supposing  that  I  need  any  answer  to 
the  scoffing  aocusabon  hrought  against  you.  Who  that  has  any  insight 
into  an  author's  spiritual  physiognomy,  and  can  apprehend  its  expres- 
nyeness  in  the  smallest  degree,  could  ever  attribute  a  sneer  to  you  P 

Mr.  Martineau  does  not  deny  that  the  manner  in  the  ^'  Dis- 
course of  Religion ''  is  occasionally  a  little  too  slashing  among 
the  convictions  of  other  people. 

But  ereiT  great  writer  must  put  forth  what  is  in  him  in  his  own 
way ;  and  tne  excess  of  manly  strength  is  healthier  than  the  scruples 
of  effeminate  forbearance. 

Mr.  Parker  preached  the  Thursday  lecture  in  his  turn  onoe 
more  and  for  the  last  time  in  December^  from  the  text^  ''  Have 
any  of  the  rulers,  or  of  the  Pharisees,  believed. on  him  ?  "  This 
sermon  sets  forUi  in  clear  and  enthusiastic  terms  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  and  the  relation  of  simple  truth  and  goodness 
whidi  he  held  to  his  age  and  to  the  ages.  He  had  never  been 
so  dear  before  upon  the  person  of  Christ.  Such  clearness  in- 
volved obnoxious  statements,  which  startled  afresh  all  his  brethren 
who  were  beginning  now  to  take  great  care  of  their  conservative 
theology.  And  yet  when  they  are  repeated,  they  seem  ridicu- 
lously out  of  proportion  to  the  damour  which  they  raised. 

Jesus  looked  to  God  for  his  truth,  his  |preat  doclrines,  not  his  own 
private,  personal  ones,  depending  on  his  idiosyncracies,  and  theiefc^e 
only  subjectively  true,  but  God's,  universal,  everlasting,  the  absolute 
relirion.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did  not  teach  some  errors  also,  along 
with  it.    I  care  not  if  he  did.    It  is  by  his  truths  that  I  know  him. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  men  soon  learned  to  honour  Jesus  as  a  God, 
and  then  as  God  Imnself  Apostolical  and  other  legends,  &c.,  believe 
men  of  these  things  as  they  will.  To  me  they  are  not  truth  and  &ct, 
but  mythic  symbob  and  poetry ;  the  psalm  of  praise  with  which  the 
world's  rude  heart  extols  and  magnifies  its  King. 

That  God  has  yet  greater  men  in  store,  I  doubt  not ;  to  say  this 
is  not  to  detract  m)m  the  majestic  character  of  Christ,  but  to  affirm 
the  omnipotence  of  God.  When  they  come,  the  old  contest  will  be 
renewed,  the  living  prophet  stoned — ^the  dead  one  worshipped. 

But  haiceforth  Mr.  Parker  never  preached  without  ofl^ding 
every  conventionalism  more  &tally  by  his  moral  tone  than  by 
his  technical  denials.  His  indignation  at  the  vices  of  society 
and  the  Phariseeism  of  the  Church  was  too  positive,  too 
thorough^  reconstructive.     Men  will  soonar  tolerate  what, they 
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call  an  infidel  theology ;  for  mere  negative  criticism  of  Scriptare 
and  of  doctrine  does  not  put  men's  livelihood  in  peril,  nor  dis- 
turb their  ease.  But  when  a  sensitive  conscience  cries  out  with 
pain,  "  Woe  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocritesi"  the 
sound  penetrates  and  shatters  £Eu*ther  than  the  most  pa:Bi8tent 
depreciation  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  The  more  subUmety 
the  moral  sense  of  an  anti-supematuralist  emulates  the  dreadfol 
indignation  of  Jesus,  the  more  likely  will  he  be  to  share  his 
fiite.  As  of  old,  the  theology  becomes  the  pretext  for  ihe  hatred. 
Mr.  Parker  would  not  give  up  his  right  to  preach  the  Thurs- 
day lecture,  nor  his  membership  of  the  Association,  because  he 
would  thereby  ignominiously  recede  from  the  prindple  which 
liberal  thought  had  hitherto  represented.  He  did  not  think  he 
had  a  right  to  do  what  nobody  had  a  right  to  demand.  I^ 
therefore,  at  this  juncture  a  new  principle  was  to  obtain  control, 
it  must  be  without  his  connivance.  His  right  of  rotation  to 
preach  the  Thursday  lecture  was  adroitiy  cancelled,  and  non- 
intercourse  would  do  the  rest. 

TO   BEV.   CHANDLEB  BOBBINS^   BOSTON. 

Wert  Bozbniy,  29  Jtau,  1845. 

Mr  DEAB  TBiBin). — ^Tour  note,  which  I  did  not  see  till  five  minutes 

r,  for  I  have  been  absent  since  Monday  noon,  was  as  kind  as  it  was 
racteristic  of  yourself.  I  thank  you  mr  it,  and  for  the  spirit  which 
suggested  the  motion  you  made  at  the  meetinfi;.  I  wonder  any  one 
should  doubt  that  I  should  meet  in  kindness  any  kind  proposition  from 
the  Association :  I  have  no  imkind  feeling  towards  any  one  of  them. 
I  had  feelings  that  I  thought  a  little  uncmristian  towards  one  of  them 
a  few  months  ago ;  I  will  tell  you  how  I  got  rid  of  them.  I  never 
said  anything  agamst  him ;  I  said  all  the  eood  things  I  knew  of  him ; 
I  defended  him  several  times,  and  palliated  the  severe  judgment  others 
pronounced  on  him.  He  went  on  abusine  me  (so  I  think  it).  I 
avoided,  so  fiEir  as  possible,  all  that  he  said  or  printed.  At  last  he 
did  what  I  think  was  really  a  shameful  thing,  and  most  unchristian 
towards  me,  and  now  I  feel  not  the  faintest  sparkle  of  unkindliness 
towards  him.  I  met  him,  not  long  ago,  and  shooK  hands  with  him,  and 
feel  that  I  have  triumphed. 

I  will  meet  the  committee  any  time  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  see 
them,  and  will  most  cheerfully  entertain  any  proposition  they  shall 
make.  I  think  you  could  not  have  made  a  better  selection  of  persons 
for  the  work ;  for  (excuse  me  for  sayine  it)  there  are  no  members  of  the 
Unitarian  ministry  that  I  prize  more  highly  than  these  three.  Still  I 
don't  see  what  we  can  do.  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  convert  you  to  my 
belirf;  I  think  you  will  not  in  a  few  hours  alter  my  convictions, 
deliberately  formeo,  examined  and  re-examined  afi;ain  and  again  before 
thqr  were  given  to  the  world.    What  I  wish  is,  that  the  Boston  Asso- 
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ciation  would  &11  back  on  the  large  principles  wbich  I  once  thoo^Iii 
they  all  entertained — ^remembering  tnat  theology  came  from  the  head, 
and  religion  from  the  heart ;  that  while  there  is  onlj  one  religion,  there 
may  be  a  great  many  and  quite  diverse  theologies,  each  imperfect, 
yet  each  helping  towards  the  truth,  and  that  a  man  may  have  the 
Christian  religion  in  his  heart  and  live  it,  too,  who  has  neither  your 
theology  nor  mine.  I  wish  they  would  aUow  each  man  the  Christian 
name  who  claims  it  and  lives  a  Christian  life,  leaving  the  defence  of 
that  name  and  its  definition  to  himself.  Then,  too,  I  wish  they  would 
treat  matters  of  science  (and  such  I  reckon  both  theological  doubts 
and  theological  affirmations)  as  matters  of  science  and  not  as  proofe 
of  a  good  heart  or  a  bad  one.  I  may  have  many  astronomical  enrors ; 
they  come  from  my  Heart  and  Will  quite  as  much  as  any  theological 
heresies ;  yet  no  man  would  refer  the  first  to  a  wicked  heart,  nor  think 
to  make  me  orthodox  in  my  astronomy  by  calling  me  hard  names.  I 
Imow  some  of  the  brethren  are  offended  at  that  poor  sermon  of  mine 
at  the  Thursday  lecture.  But  yet,  at  the  very  last  meeting  of  the 
Association  which  I  attended,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  it  was  stated  to  ba 
advisable  that  the  preachers. should  treat  such  matters  as  would  dis- 
dose  their  views.  I  have  heard  sermons  there  from  some  of  the 
.  brothers  that  are  quite  distasteful  to  me.  But'  I  did  not  feel  imj^- 
cated  in  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Young's  or  Dr.  Pierce's,  only  in  my  own. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  more  of  my  hasty  scrawls,  but  will  thank 
you  again  for  all  your  kindness,  and  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  tread 
such  a  pearl  as  you  offer  under  my  feet. — ^tfelieve  me,  yours  truly, 

Tmeo.  Pabjosb. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Wert  Boxbuy,  28ih  Fek,  ISiB. 

DsAB  Sib, — ^I  understand  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association, 
the  management  of  the  '*  great  and  Thursday  Lecture'*  was  transferred 
to  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  the  Pirst  Church,  to  whom  it  originally 
belonged.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  design  of  this  movement,  but 
I  know  well  that  its  effect  will  be  to  exclude  me  from  preaching  that 
lecture.  I  find  no  fault  now  with  this,  though  for  the  honour  of  the 
Unitarians  I  could  wish,  if  that  were  the  desi^,  that  it  had  been 
effected  in  a  manner  not  so  circuitous :  I  like  durectness.  I  write  to 
ask  you — ^formerly,  if  not  now,  the  scribe  of  the  Association — ^to  inform 
me  of  the  &cts  of  the  case.  Please  tell  me  what  was  the  design  of 
tiie  movement,  and  '*  all  about  it."  Don*t  think  I  am  offended,  for  I 
am  not,  and  have  no  personal  feelings  in  the  matter  at  all.  Does  the 
Association  make  any  public  statement  of  the  movement  they  have 
made  t — Believe  me,  as  ever, 

Tours  faithfiilly, 

Theo.  Pabxbb. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Wert  Boxbniy,  18ih  Ort.,  184^ 

Deab  Sib, — ^Mr.  Fierpont  told  me  that  you  informed  him  that  you 
once  prepared  some  resolutions,  intending  to  offer  them  at  a  meeting 
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of  tbe  Boston  Asaociationi  which  resolutionB  had  reference  to  Mr.  Keru 
pont'B  leaving  the  city.  I  have  thought  for  a  good  while  that  his  deparw 
ture  from  Boston  was  a  sign  of  the  times  that  ought  to  be  noticed  in 
some  way.  I  meant  to  ask  you  to  do  the  very  thing  you  intended  y ouiw 
self  to  do.  I  now  ask  you  to  do  it,  a.  e.  to  prepare  certain  resolutions 
expressing  the  fact  of  Mr.  Pierpont's  faithful  and  self-denying  labours 
in  this  citr»  the  troubles  which  nis  fideliiy  and  zeal  have  brought  upon 
him,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  Association  feels  a  strong  sympathy  with 
him*  and  an  earnest  desire  for  his  welfare  and  usefulness.  It  seems  to 
me  the  Association  owes  t^  to  a  man  who,  for  more  than  twenty 
yearsy  has  been  am<mg  the%remost  iA  all  the  great  Christian  enter* 

f  rises  of  the  day,  and  who  now  withdraws  frcHn  the  city  and  the  state, 
beg  you  to  teU  me  soon  if  you  feel  disposed  to  do  this,  and  also  to 
inform  me  where  the  Association  will  meet  the  next  time,  for  I  wish  to 
be  present  also.  If  you  decline  offering  any  such  resolutions,  please 
said  this  letter  to  James  Clarke,  who,  I  think,  will  do  it,  though  I  had 
rather  it  should  come  from  you.  If  no  one  else  will  do  it,  I  shall  feel 
compelled  to  undertake  it  myself. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thxo.  Pasxxb. 


TO  MBS.   DAIX. 

WestBoxbiuy,  SOthliiV,  1345w    . 

Mt  DSAB  CABOLnra,—- It  is  near  the  end  of  Anniversary  Week,  and 
I  wish  to  write  you  a  word  or  two.  You  need  not  fear  that  I  shall 
take  pains  to  withdraw  from  the  Unitarians,  who  are  separating  from 
me.  I  actually  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Association  a  few 
weeks  ago,  to  demonstrate  to  them  my  existence  as  a  member  thereof. 
I  was  received  as  you  ma,^  imagine.  I  have  attended  their  conferences 
and  the  like,  and  my  opmion  is  confirmed  that,  as  a  sect,  they  are 
irretriveably  sold  to  bigotry.  The  race  of  scholars  is  getting  extinct 
among  them.  I  know  only  four — Francis,  Lamson,  Frothingham, 
Noyes.  Tou  know  what  their  influence  is;  the  majority  can  settle 
questions  without  the  aid  of  philosophy  or  learning.  I  shall  expect 
to  see  them  become  more  and  more  narrow  for  years  to  come.  It 
seems  to  be  written  on  the  iron  leaf  of  fate,  tliat  our  progress  in 
theology  shall  be  only  by  revolutions,  not  gradual  and  reguhur,  but 
spasmodic.  I  can  honour  a  man  who  differs  from  me,  who  abuses  me ; 
but»  at  the  same  time  that  I  admit  the  worth  of  many  of  the  ITni- 
tarians,  I  must  deplore  the  false  and  unphilosophical  way  they  go  to 
work  in.  They  confound  theology  with  religion ;  they  then  think  that 
theoloffy  must  be  studied,  not  as  a  science,  in  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
but  with  fear.  So  I  think  they  are  weaving  cobweb,  and  calling  it 
cloth ;  and  if  a  man  tears  asunder  their  cobweb-trousers  in  putting 
them  on,  they  call  out  ^  Infidel ! "  and  if  he  complains  that  he  is  cold 
and  naked  when  he  wears  them  whole,  they  ciy,  '*  Away  with  him  !** 
It  may  be  this  business  is  always  to  contmue;  but  to-morrow  may 
bring  new  things ;  other  and  former  to*morrows  have  done  so.  I  trust 
in  l£e  future*    In  the  meantime,  I  learn  to  wait,  as  I  have  before 
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learned  to  labour.  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  kind  aalutatioziay  and  to  be 
assured  that  I  shall  welcome  you  baoK  to  Boston  with  great  pleasure. 
Remember  me  tenderly  to  Mr.  DaU,  and  belieye  me, 

Faithfully  yours, 

THSO.  FaSKBB. 

It  was  now  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  exchange  with  him.  The 
Rev.  J.  T.  Sargent^  who  was  a  minister  at  large,  and  preached  to 
the  poor  gathered  in  Suffolk  Street  Chapel,  continued  to  exchange 
with  him,  though  dissenting  from  his  views.  But  the  congrega- 
tion at  the  chapel  liked  to  hear  him.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  Fraternity  of  Churches  had  the  technical  right  of  asking 
Mr.  Sargent  not  to  admit  so  dangerous  a  man  into  that  pulpit. 
It  was  feared  that  the  poor  would  be  corrupted  and  misled. 
They  dreaded  his  influence.  What  an  influence  it  soon  became 
in  Boston,  and  the  region  tound  about,  to  expose  the  causes  of 
pauperism  and  crime,  to  lift  up  the  hearts  of  sorrowful  men  and 
women,  to  bring  the  strong  moral  help  of  everlasting  truths  to 
a  languishing  society  I  He  could  not  preach  in  the  chapel,  and 
Mr.  Sargent  resigned  sooner  than  take  a  pledge  that  he  would 
not  exchange  with  him.  Mr.  Parker  became  a  minister  at  large, 
with  seven  thousand  names  upon  his  private  list  of  men  and 
women  who  depended  upon  him  for  comfort  and  guidance  to 
whom  he  was  bound  to  minister  by  word  of  mouth  or  epistles 
from  his  own  hand,  and  with  a  parish  settled  in  almost  every 
town  from  East  to  West,  centres  of  influence  and  sympathy 
whither  his  spirit  swiftly  ran  to  bless.  How  shallow  is  every 
technical  advantage ! 

Jan.  17, 1845.— Two  members  of  J.  F.  Clarke's  Society  came  here 
this  afternoon  to  state  to  me  that  in  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  about  my  exchanging  with  their  minister.  GHiey 
came  with  the  kindest  intentions  to  notify  me  of  the  fSoct— to  state, 
furthermore,  that  some  of  the  society  would  abandon  the  Church  if  I 
came.  But  I  think  the  principle  in  virtue  of  which  Clarke  asked  an 
exchange  is  true.    I  feel  mclined  to  live  out  this  principle. 

Friseh  auf,  mein  fferzl  Frisch  aufl  I  am  shut  in,  but  shut  in  by 
God.  Shut  in  for  my  good.  What  I  can't  rejoice  in  for  itself  I  wiu 
welcome  as  a  quickener  of  humanity  and  faith. 

His  next  controversial  publication  was  ''A  Letter  to  the  Bos- 
ton Association  of  Congregational  Ministers,  touching  certain 
matters  of  their  Theology."'  In  a  sermon  preached  to  his  parish 
at  West  Boxbury,  he  thus  explains  his  object : — 

To  relieve  the  brethren  from  the  embarrassment  of  being  held  answer- 
able for  my  opinions  while  they  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  men 
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how  much  they-  differed  from  me,  I  address  them  a  puUie  letter.  SoWj 
only  twoposBible  courses  can  be  conceived :  1.  To  reply  to  all  the  qaes* 
tions.  This,  I  know,  they  could  not  do,  for  there  was  the  greatest 
diyersity  of  opinions  amongst  themselves.  Thej  could  not  agree.  2. 
Such  being  the  case,  they  could  state  to  me  and  the  public  that  they 
could  not  answer  my  letter  point  for  point,  because  they  were  not 
agreed. 

This  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  it  would  have  relieved  the 
Association  from  every  appearance  of  complicity  with  his  opinions, 
excepting  that  it  might  be  inferred  that  where  there  was  so  much 
disagreement  with  each  other,  there  must  be  some  virtual  agree- 
ment with  him. 

What  parishes  were  divided — ^what  sentences  were  written — - 
what  feelings  were  displayed  !  But  it  will  not  be  profitable  to 
revive  the  details  of  the  controversy.  Several  liberal  men  said 
from  their  pulpits  that  the  right  of  free  preaching  must  be  main- 
tained, undisturbed  by  the  application  of  any  doctrinal  test.  Some 
valuable  discourses  were  thus  preached  in  fri,vour  of  righteousness 
before  doctrine.  An  article  in  the  Examiner^  by  Dr.  Gannett^  was 
distinguished  for  its  impartiality  and  kindliness.  He  has  always 
sent  forth  his  generous  indignation  at  the  first  symptom  of  op- 
pression. There  are  letters  from  some  of  the  brethren,  testifying 
to  the  manly  and  equable  demeanor  of  Mr.  Parker  in  one  or 
two  conferences,  which  were  held  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
some  adjustment^  but  which,  of  course,  came  to  nothing. 

TO  MBS.   BALL. 

West  Boxbniy,  litli  December,  1S44. 

Mt  dxab  Cabolhtb, — I  thank  you  for  remembering  me  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  happiness.  Yet  perhaps  it  does  not  seem  so  meritorious  in 
you ;  for  your  **  heart,  when  filled  with  love  for  one,  grows  bountiful  to 
all.'*  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so.  Most  of  our  common  theories  about 
love  aie  foolish ;  for  they  teach  that,  if  you  love  one,  you  must  forget 
all  the  rest.  In  short,  that  you  can't  follow  God  (or  your  husband) 
without  hating  your  father  and  mother.  I  subscribe  to  no  such  heresy. 
If  I  love  one  dearlv,  I  am  all  the  more  likely  to  love  another,  or  seventl 
others,  strongly.  I  thought  the  wedding  service  in  the  church  a  little 
too  solemn.  Serious  must  all  weddings  be  where  the  parties  are 
thoughtful ;  but  I  don't  like  a  dirge  in  a  flower-garden.  Dr.  Lowdl's 
remarks  were  beautiful.  I  don't  know  whether  young  women  on  such 
occasions  hear  all  the  excellent  things  said  by  the  minister ;  but  I  know, 
at  my  marriage,  I  thought  very  little  of  thefiae  sentences  which  Brother 
Toung  ejaculated  with  pontifical  gravity. 

I  don't  believe  you  will  do  much  harm,  though  vou  write  strong 
articles  in  favour  of  the  ministry  to  the  poor.    I  think  you  are  in  the 
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most  liying  portion  of  the  ministiy.  In  Boston,  I  always  thought  that  the 
chapels  for  the  poor  were  the  most  aristocratic  institutions  of  that 
blessed  city,  though  they  were  founded  with  the  noblest  intentions  and 
have  done  no  little  good.  I  believe  in  a  ministry  to  the  poor ;  not  at  all 
in  ehapeU  for  the  poor.  Let  us  have  a  common  temple — ^'^  The  rich  and 
the  poor  meet  together."  The  newspapers  tell  you  about  Mr.  Sareent 
and  the  shabby  conduct  of  the  committee  of  the  Fraternity  of  Churchies ; 
at  least  you  will  see  it  in  the  Ee^ister.  It  proves  the  love  of  freedom 
which  these  "  liberal  Christians  "  have  at  heart. 

I  was  sorry  to  read  what  you  said  about  Torrey  ;•  for  I  took  him  to 
be  a  noble  man.  I  once  met  him — I  think  at  the  Ghardon  Street  Con- 
vention ;  he  called  me  an  infidel.  But  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  since  his 
imprisonment,  telling  him  to  play  the  man,  that  his  position  was  noble 
as  that  of  the  Christian  martyrs.  His  answer  was  good,  though  his 
mind  now  and  then  wandered :  for  he  was  sick.  I  hope  you  are  mis- 
taken. 

What  can  you  do  to  christianize  the  heart  of  the  slave-holder  ?  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  injustice  here  at  the  North  in  the  treat- 
ment which  the  strong  bestow  upon  the  weak,  and  am  not  well  pleased 
with  the  condition  of  domestic  service  in  Massachusetts.  I  was  going 
to  say  something  a  little  stronger.  Still  I  hate  slavery,  and  can't  find 
the  faintest  toleration  for  it.  w  ill  your  ministrations  reach  the  black 
directly  ?  I  suppose  you  must  christianize  men  before  you  can  make 
them  take  measures  to  liberate  their  slaves.  To  do  that  must  be  very 
hard  work. 

I  am  not  doing  much  externally  this  winter.  I  go  about  and  de- 
liver Lyceum  lectures,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  and  am  preparing 
Bomethmg  for  the  next  winter.  I  am  also  getting  ready  a  volume  of 
'*  Six  Lectures  on  Morality,  Theology,  and  Beligion,"  which  will  see  the 
light  in  due  time. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

Thso.  Pabebb. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

West  Boxboiy,  Sept.  21, 1846. 
Mt  dear  Carolikis,— -I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  the  other 
day,  for  I  am  always  glad  to  get  a  letter  from  you,  though  you 
sometimes  ask  questions  that  I  cannot  easily  answer  about  anti-slavery 
matters.  I  can  t  give  you  just  the  information  you  want ;  perhaps  I 
have  been  obliged  to  keep  such  a  bright  look-out  in  theological  and 
philosophical  matters  for  several  years  that  I  have  fallen  behind-hand 
in  the  literature  of  the  reformers,  though  I  hope  not  in  the  spirit  of 
the  reforms,  or  in  zeal  for  their  advancement.  I  suppose  you  have 
Ja^'s  books ;  they  are  good  reading,  as  good  as  anything.  Then  the 
articles  now  publishing  in  the  LUiertUor  by  "W.  I.  Bowditch  are  of 
great  value.    1  believe  four  numbers  have  already  appeared.    Equally 

food  are  the  articles  bv  Dean  Palfrey  in  the  Boston  Whig,  on  the  slave- 
olding  power.     I  think  you  will  hardly  find  more  profitable  anti- 
slavery  reading  for  the  Society  than  these  afford ;  I  think  some  one  in 

*  A  clergymaiiy  at  that  time  imprisoned  in  Baltimoze  for  violation  of  the  Slave  Laws 
of  Maryland. 
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Portsmouth  miust  take  the  LihertOor  and  the  Whig,  and  if  so,  you  haye  the 
matter  at  hand.  I  own  few  such  books,  though  I  have  now  jost 
borrowed  over  a  bushel  of  anti-skvery  documents,  and  soon  as  I  am 
well  enough,  I  mean  to  read  up  on  the  subject  The  Liberty  BeU^  is  a 
good  thing,  and  I  am  thankful  you  mean  to  write  for  it.  I  mean  to 
write  something  if  I  can  do  so. 

The  Misses  Osgood  have  always  been  friends  of  me  and  mine:  noble 
women  are  they,  and  full  of  intelligence  and  piety.  I  fear  it  will 
always  be  the  fashion  for  the  Boston  Association  to  speak  ill  of  me 
until  the  dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was.  For  myself  I  care  not. 
It  neyer  made  me  feel  the  smallest  unkindness  towards  them.  It  has 
sometimes  saved  them  from  more  severe  strictures,  for  I  do  not  like  to 
speak  hurd  a^nst  men  that  try  and  injure  me,  lest  a  little  of  the  old 
Adam  should  appear  in  my  own  heart.  However,  in  due  time,  the 
errors  and  follies  which  are  personal  with  me  will  pass  off  with  me,  and 
the  real  truth  that  is  in  my  doctrines  will  stand  free  of  my  follies,  and 
do  its  work.  If  I  live  ten  years,  and  work  as  now,  I  hope  to  do 
something.  But  who  knows  ?  I  have  no  lack  of  faith — ^not  belief  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  in  the  Greed,  or  the  Catechism,  but  trust  in 
God.  I  am  content  to  walk  by  that.  I  often  find  I  can  fed  further 
than  I  can  ne,  and  accordingly  I  rest  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity 
not  on  reasoning,  but  reason  on  intuition. 

The  Besurrection  in  its  common  sense  I  don't  believe.  But  the 
soul's  immortality  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt. 

TO   KEV*  JOHN  PIERPONT. 

Wert  Bozbnxy,  15t]i  Ootober,  1845. 

Dbab  Sib, — ^I  called  to  see  you  yesterday,  but  unluckily  missed  you, 
and  as  I  shall  not,  it  is  pxobable,  have  another  opportunity  to  take 
you  by  the  hand,  I  will  now  say  a  word  to  you  before  you  leave  Boston. 
None  can  regret  your  departure  more  than  I ;  we  have  not  been  much 
together ;  you  have  been  Dusy,  so  have  I,  therefore  I  have  not  seen  you 
so  often  as  I  could  always  have  wished.  But  I  have  always  felt 
encouraged  and  strengthened  by  your  example,  and  that  long  before 
I  had  any  "troubles"  with  my  theological  "  brethren."  If  you  had 
done  as  the  other  ministers,  you  had  been  as  they  are — ^you  would  not 
now  be  leaving  Boston.  If  you  had  flattered  the  follies  and  winked  at 
the  sins  of  the  rich,  you  would  have  had,  not  ytmr  reward — ^that  you 
have  now — but  their  reward,  I  mean  the  reward  of  the  ministers  you 
leave  behind.  But  you  have  chosen  another  part,  and  have  your 
reward,  a  little  different  from  theirs.  You  must  so  in  triumph,  for 
you  have  fought  a  jgood  fight  and  a  great  one.  iFor  nearly  thirfn^ 
vears  you  have  been  roremost  in  all  the  great  reforms  of  the  day  which 
had  the  welfare  of  men  for  their  object ;  you  have  been  fearless  before 
force.  If  others  did  not  help  you,  you  thought  that  was  a  reason  why 
^u  should  work  the  more.     When  your  valour  was  called  for,  you  did 

*  For  a  number  of  years  published,  by  gratuitous  oontribution  of  articles  from  promi- 
nent Anti-Slaveiy  persons,  for  sale  at  tho  Annual  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-SIavecy 
Society. 
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not  tnm  Toond  to  remember  yotir  discretion.  None  of  the  great 
moral  enterprises  of  the  day  would  hare  stood  where  now  they  stand  if 
you  had  not  raised  your  manly  voice  in  their  behalf.  Where  would 
Temperance  have  been  if  John  Pierpont  had  been  silent  P  Where 
many  other  good  and  noble  causes  F  It  is  your  zeal  for  the  great 
cause  which  Jesus  died  to  serve  that  now  has  brought  you  to  your 
present  position.  Tour  reward  is  with  yon.  The  confidence  that  you 
worked  faithfully  and  wrought  a  great  work  will  go  with  you  and  bless 
you  to  the  end  of  your  days.  Nothiog  has  happened  for  years  so 
reflecting  disgrace  on  the  Boston  clergy  as  your  departure  from  the 
city  under  the  present  circumstances;  but  what  is  their  disgrace  is 
your  glory.  Go,  and  may  God  be  with  you !  For  my  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  many,  I  could  wish  you  were  to  stay ;  but  it  is  better  you 
should  go.  I  know  you  will  find  work  enough  to  be  done,  and  warm 
hearts  to  welcome  you  in  doing  it.  You  leave  behind  not  a  few  to 
bless  you  for  your  toils,  and  to  pray  for  your  future  success  and 
welfare.  Your  memory  will  live  ever  in  their  afiections,  and  their 
good  wishes  will  follow  you  wherever  you  go.  I  beg  you  to  accept  my 
thanks  for  all  that  you  have  done,  and  to  believe  me  ever  your  mend 
and  brother. 

TO  DB.  FRANCIS. 

Febroaij,  1845. 

What  do  you  think  of  Newman's  opinions  on  the  '^  Parmenides  P  " 
He  thinks  it  was  written  in  mockery  of  Plato,  but  has  become  foisted 
in  with  his  works.  To  me  it  seems  a  most  ingenious  piece  of  persiflage 
of  Plato's,  to  show  the  absurdity  of  Parmenides*  logic.  He  shows  that 
you  can  prove  anything  by  it,  for  the  last  paragraph  concludes  that 
neither  the  <me  nor  the  many  has  any  existence.  The  conclusion  is  not 
extant,  if  Plato  ever  finished  it.  Do  look  over  the  ^  Parmenides  "  and 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  N.'s  opinion,  for  it  is  six  or  seven  years  since 
I  read  it. 

I  wonder  if  he  never  thought  that  much  of  oiu?  popular  theology 
rests  on  no  better  foundation  than  Hartley's  vibratiundes.  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  one  of  our  sins,  that  we  rest  on  fads  of  fancy,  and  so 
build  a  mythology  instead  of  a  theology.  On  an  imaginary  hook  only 
an  imaginary  garment  will  hang.  We  have  woven  a  good  many  cob- 
webs and  but  little  cloth;  the  cobwebs  look  imposing  at  sunrise, 
glittering  with  dew,  but  the  hoy  walks  through  them,  and  at  noon  no 
man  can  find  one  of  them. 

FROM  THE  JOURNAL. 

May  28,  1845. — ^Attended  the  anti-capital  punishment  meeting; 
nothing  remarkable,  but  as  a  sign  of  the  times.  Soon  this  sin  of 
judici^murder  will  be  over.  Notice  the  remarkable  variety  of  persons : 
all  conditions  were  represented  there.  Saw  Mr.  Porter,  my  critical  foe,  or 
fipiend.*  I  told  him  that  I  actually  wore  a  hat  and  no  turban.  Saw, 
too,  Mr.  Bushnell.    Had  a  very  pleasant  talk  with  them  about  the 

*  FrofeBsor  Forter,  of  New  Haven,  who  wrote  a  kindly  and  discriminating  article  In 
tlio  Ntto  Bnglander,  Jnly,  1845. 
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miracles.  They  do  not  think  miracles  a  yiolation  of  law,  or  anything 
like  it.  They  take  the  ground  that  G-od  has  imparted,  or  continually 
imparts,  to  nature  a  certain  power,  so  that  only  certain  circumstances 
take  place  ;  new  things  also  follow.  Well :  here  was  a  remarkable  con- 
dition of  the  human  race,  and  so  a  child  is  miraculously  born,  and 
capable  of  working  miracles  all  his  life.  Should  the  same  condition  of 
the  human  race  return,  like  results  are  to  be  expected. 

May  30. — ^What  is  to  come  of  my  position,  I  know  not.  Am  I  to 
stand  always  alone,  and  when  I  ^o  down  shall  all  this  movement  end? 
I  cannot  believe  it.  And  yet  it  seems  that  no  man  is  like  to  rise 
up  and  take  my  place  and  help  forward  my  work.  Let  the  truth 
prevail. 

TO  BB.   LAMSON. 

July  19,  1845. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  noble  address  •  yesterday.  It  was  just 
the  thing  that  is  wanting.  I  regard  it  as  laying  the  corner-stone  of  a 
grand  and  noble  edifice  of  theology.  I  hope  you  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
spoiled  in  printing.  Do,  for  Heaven's  sate,  print  strong,  very  strong, 
and  not  let  it  be  spoiled.  I  liked  it  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  and  think 
great  good  will  come  of  it. 

Yours  in  haste. 

TO   BEY.    INOBEASE  8.   SMITH^ 

November  10, 1845. 

It  would  give  me  great  joy  to  come  over  to  your  meeting  nert 
Thursday,  if  it  were  possible ;  but  consider,  all  summer  long  I  co^d  not 
work.  I  stuck  in  the  groimd  like  a  turnip,  only  I  could  not  perceive 
that  I  grew.  Now  I  begin  to  work  again.  I  can  think  a  little,  read 
and  write.  I  must  mS^e  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  for  my  mind- 
weather  is  not  to  be  depended  on  to  last  long,  certainly  not  all  the  year. 
Then,  besides,  I  am  obliged,  conscience  compelling,  to  lecture  all  ovw 
the  land ;  on  Eriday  night  at  Fall  Eiver.  !Further  still,  I  am  writing  a 
work  on  the  Eeformation,  which  demands  all  my  spare  hours ;  there- 
fore you  see  why  I  hold  myself  excused.  I  should  be  amazingly  ghid 
to  come  and  shwre  your  hospitality,  and  enjoy  the  society  of  youradf 
and  yours ;  but  when  a  whole  Garrison  is  to  take  the  field,  and  there  is 
such  a  stalwart  Smith  there  ready  to  lay  on  iron  strokes,  I  think  it 
needless  that  a  Parker  should  be  called  on  to  beat  the  bush  when  the 
others  will  capture  the  game.  For  me,  I  prefer  to  go  and  labour  in 
places  where  there  is  not  a  Smith  in  the  land. 

TO  DE   WETTE. 

West  Bozbnry,  28ih  September,  1845. 

HoKOBED  AiTD  DEAB  SiB, — I  received  from  you  some  time  since 
the  sixth  edition  of  your  Einkitung  ins  A,  T,,  which  you  had  the  polite- 
ness to  send  me.    I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness.    My 

•  "Plea  for  Theology"— deliyered  before  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Own- 
bridge  Theological  School,  July  18,  1845.  Printed  in  the  Christian  Examiner  for 
Noyember,  1845. 
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translation  of  your  work  has  not  produced  the  eflfect  here  which  it  is 
yet  destined  to  do.  The  Liberal  party,  in  fact,  are  weak ;  the  ao-caUed 
Liberal  party,  the  Unitarians,  are  partly  afraid  and  partly  hypocritical. 
None  of  the  stout  critics  had  touched  it,  until  recently  Moses  Stuart, 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover — ^a  learned  man  of 
the  Henggtenherg-Bichtung  (tendency) — ^published  a  work  called  "A 
Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon."  In  this 
he  refers  continually  to  your  views,  and  of  course  attacks  them ;  but 
h^  always  treats  them  with  respect,  and  entertains  a  high  esteem  for 
yourself  as  a  critic  and  a  scholar.  He  attacks  also  Mr.  Norton,  and 
treats  him  with  less  respect  than  yourself.  Mr.  S.'s  book  will  have  a 
wide  circulation^  here,  but  in  Germany  it  would  be  considered  ganz 
unbedetiiend  (quite  unimportant).  Here  is  a  small  party  who  think 
that  Christianity  is  the  W  ord  of  Q-od ;  but  the  documents  connected 
therewith,  like  the  institutions  connected  with  it  also,  are  to  be  treated 
like  other  documents,  criticized,  studied,  and  believed  only  when  they 
are  probable.  None  of  our  conspicuous  theologians  belong  to  this 
class ;  a  traditionary  theology  is  the  curse  of  the  Church  in  America. 
But  I  have  strong  hopes  that  to*morrow  will  be  brighter  than  to-day. 
In  a  country  where  the  mind  is  in  general  so  free  as  it  is  here,  theology 
cannot  always  be  kept  from  becoming  a  science.  I  hope  much  from 
the  introduction  of  uerman  thought  into  America,  especially  from  your 
own  writings.  I  am  at  present  preaching  each  Sunday  to  a  lar^e  con- 
gregation of  Liberal  Christians  in  Boston.*  But  I  am  called  a  heretic 
by  my  ITnitarian  brothers,  who  are  themselves  called  heretics  and 
infidels  by  all  the  rest.  I  am  also  preparing  a  work  on  the  Protestant 
Seformadon,  its  causes  and  its  consequences.  When  that  is  done,  I 
mean  to  write  a  history  of  the  progress  of  thought  in  matters  of  theo- 
logy and  religion  from  the  Beformation  to  this  day.  I  intend  also  to 
prepare,  with  gour  help,  a  critical  and  historical  introduction  to  the 

New  Testament If  you  prepare  a  new  edition  of  your  Ein- 

leitung  in  das  N,  T.,  and  will  send  it  me,  it  will  be  a  favour.  My  trans- 
lation is  printed  with  stereotype  plates,  and  therefore  it  is  costly  to 
make  alterations  from  one  edition  to  another ;  but  of  course  I  shall 
in  the  next  edition  notice  the  points  in  which  you  have  differed  from 
your  earlier  opinions.  When  you  print  a  seventh  edition  I  will  thank 
you  to  send  it  me. 

With  sincere  desires  for  your  long  life  and  continued  happiness,  I 
remain  your  friend  and  obedient  servant. 

FROM  THE   JOURNAL. 

Feb.  7, 1845. — ^I  have  just  conferred  with  part  of  a  committee  for 
procuring  a  place  in  Boston  for  me  to  preach  m.  I  consent  for  two 
Sundays,  commencing  on  the  16th,  and,  if  it  is  possible,  to  continue  to 
preach  for  them  every  Sunday  morning  for  a  year.  I  know  not  what 
will  come  of  it.  I  don't  wish  ever  to  leave  my  Patmos  at  Spring 
Street.  If  the  parish  will  consent,  I  will  continue  here  and  preach 
half  the  time,  and  furnish  a  substitute  the  rest  of  the  time. 

*  See  the  next  extract  from  the  Jojonal, 
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The  parish  consented. 

I  know  not  what  will  oome  of  it,  but  think  only  good.  God  grant 
it  shall  be  so !  There  is  much  to  conserve,  there  is  somewhat  also  to 
destroy. 

16th.— To-day  I  have  preached  at  the  Melodeon,  for  the  first  time. 
The  weather  was  highlj  unfavourable— rainy,  and  the  snow  deep— the 
streets  passable  only  with  difficulty.  Still,  there  was  a  large  audience, 
mostly  of  men,  unlike  most  of  my  audiences.  I  felt  the  greatness  of 
the  occasion,  but  I  felt  it  too  much  to  do  justice,  perhaps,  to  myself. 
I  felt  not  at  ease  in  my  service.  I  felt  as  one  that  is  with  some  friends, 
with  some  foes,  with  many  strangers.  It  has  been  a  day  of  struggles. 
A  long,  long  warfare  opens  before  me !  Shall  I  prove  worthy  P  How 
much  can  I  do  P  How  much  can  I  bear  P  I  know  not.  I  look  (mly 
to  the  soul  of  my  soul,  not  with  over-confidence  in  myself,  but  with  an 
adamantine  faith  in  Ood. 

The  greetinff  of  some  friends  did  me  much  good.    I  love  to  take  a 

friend  by  the  hand.    Mrs. came  into  the  little  room,  and  took  me 

by  the  hand.    I  am  a  child  in  some  things,  I  hope  I  shall  always  be. 

March  8.-«-I  have  but  one  resource,  and  that  is  to  overcome  evil 
with  good— much  evil  with  more  good ;  old  evil  with  new  good.  Some- 
times when  I  receive  a  fresh  insult  it  makes  my  blood  nse  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  it  is  over,  and  I  seek,  if  possible,  to  do  some  good,  secretly, 
to  the  person.  It  takes  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  amazingly.  To  be 
true  to  Qt)d,  and  "that  one  talent  which  'tis  death  to  hide" — ^this 
depends  on  me.  To  know  that  I  am  thus  true  depends  on  others, 
and  if  they  know  it  not,  why  that  is  not  my  affair,  but  theirs !  Some- 
times I  wish  that  death  would  come  and  fan  me  to  sleep  with  his 
wings :  but  &ith  soon  stops  that  murmur,  and  a  "  Thy  will  be  done !  ** 
is  prayer  enough  for  me. 

During  this  winter  of  1844—46  he  lectured  forty  times. 

At  New  Bedford  I  saw  some  interesting  persons.  Andrew  Eobeson 
I  admire,  and  love  as  I  love  few  men.  I  look  at  him  with  rapture. 
He  is  my  ideal  almost  of  a  rich  man,  a  Christiau  man.  I  speak  not  of 
his  kind[ness  to  me,  but  of  his  character,  his  life.  I  know  not  why, 
but  I  love  better  the  society  of  such  than  the  companionship  of  the 
most  cultivated  men.    They  meet  you,  and  don't  dodge. 

Sometimes  I  feel  a  little  satisfied  with  myself.  Then  I  always  know 
that  some  mortification  is  preparing  for  me ;  all  my  swans  prove  geese 
soon  as  they  begin  to  sing. 

The  old  trouble  in  bis  bead  recurred,  and  he  lost  a  great  many 
days.  He  called  them  lost,  but  they  were  filled  with  respectable 
labour.  Still,  the  physicians  reduced  him  to  the  smallest  amount 
that  was  compatible  with  his  peace  of  mind.  He  often  left  his 
sermon  unfinished,  and  wandered  listlessly  into  the  fields.  Some- 
times he  went  to  see  the  brave  people  at  Brook  Farm. 
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His  preaching  in  Boston  attained  a  popnlaritj  which  aston- 
ished him.  The  Melodeon  was  crowded  with  a  keen,  sturdy,  and 
inqnisitive  audience,  many  of  whom  had  never  before  been 
submitted  to  the  influence  of  positive  religion.  His  manly 
piety  and  powerful  assaults  upon  the  conscience,  his  humor  and 
good  sense^  above  all,  the  manifestation  of  his  love  for  man,  won 
them  from  curiosity  into  reverence  and  exalted  feelings.  He 
did  not  believe  that  he  should  be  able  to  sustain  himself  long 
before  such  a  congregation.  He  had  always  been  told  that  he 
was  a  mere  book-worm,  and  he  loved  meditation  and  seclusion. 
He  was  surprised  and  delighted  when  he  found  his  words 
taking  a  genuine  hold  upon  the  people. 

Occasionally  thexe  was  a  chance,  by  exchange  with  some 
liberal  brother,  to  preach  in  another  pulpit.  He  never  fbiled  to 
impress  people  if  they  did  not  know  him,  or  know  that  he  was 
coming.  If  they  did,  iiie  opinion  would  be  divided.  An  excel- 
lent person  lingered  in  Mr.  Clarke's  vestibule,  after  one  of  these 
sermons,  loud  in  her  grateful  praises.  '*  Oh,  I  wish  that  infidel 
Theodore  Parker  could  have  heard  that ! "  Tes,  indeed,  soeh 
love  to  Qod  and  man,  flowing  forth  strongly  in  such  lucid  speech, 
found  the  great  want  in  every  unguarded  heart. 

November  27. — To-day  my  friends  met  in  Boston  to  organize  more 
fully,  with  a  view  to  my  settling  with  them.  I  would  gladly  for  my 
own  quiet  remain  always  here,  but  I  shall  go  to  Boston  and  work, 
if  they  need  me,  and  wish  me.  I  pray  for  this  onlv,  that  I  may  be 
greatly  good  and  pious,  and  there%  greatly  useful  unto  man.  If 
I  pass  ten  years  in  Boston,  labouring  at  that  church,  I  may  do  some- 
thmg,  it  seems  to  me.  If  not,  why  I  have  done  my  best,  and  will  not 
oomphdn. 

My  chosen  walk  will  be  with  the  humble.  I  will  be  the  minister 
of  the  humble,  and,  with  what  of  culture  and  love  I  have,  will  I  toil  for 
them.  I  rejoice  to  see  that  most  of  my  hearers  are  from  the  humbler 
class  of  men.  If  it  had  been  only  the  cultivated  and  the  rich,  I  should 
feel  that  I  was  wrong  somewhere ;  but  when  the  voice  eomes  up  /rom 
tke  ground,  I  can't  refuse  to  listen  to  it. 

Those  aspirations  preserved  their  warmth  and  purity ;  every 
gift  and  acquisition  was  subservient  to  feed  them  alone.  Did 
any  man,  of  so  strong  a  mould  and  of  such  ardent  sensibilities, 
ever  have  more  innocent  ambitions  ? 

TO  BB.  JOHN  WIBS. 

West  Boxbory,  Sad  Jtaaarj,  1S46. 
Deab  Sib,~-*I  hope  you  will  excuse  a  stranger  for  venturing  to  address 
you  a  letter.    At  any  rate,  I  shall  take  the  liberty.    Your  memoir  of 
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your  brother  has  affected  me  so  deeply,  that  I  cannot  forbear  expressing 
my  gratitude  that  you  have  prepared  so  noble  a  memorial  of  so  noble  a 
man.  Sir,  I  knew  your  brotner  well.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in 
the  Theological  School  two  or  three  years,  while  it  most  fully  enjoyed 
his  services.  I  loved  him  as  I  have  seldom  loved  a  man  heretofore,  and 
perhaps  shall  never  love  another.  He  was  not  always  equal — sometimes 
was  aosent,  and  seemed  cold.  But  he  drew  my  heart  after  him  by  the 
very  tones  of  his  voice,  by  his  look  and  his  kind  way  of  speaking  to  a 
young  man.  He  never  flattered*  He  told  truth,  and  did  not  wound, 
even  though  it  was  a  painful  truth.  I  can't  believe  any  student  ever 
slighted  any  hint  he  gave.  I  treasured  up  his  words  as  oracles — not 
Delphic,  but  Christi^.  His  presence  at  our  religious  meetings  was  the 
presence  of  a  saint ;  it  was  the  fra^^rance  of  violets  in  a  library ;  and  we 
felt  it.    He  tuned  the  most  discordant  strings. 

His  lectures,  I  mean  those  delivered  before  the  whole  school,  were 
not  professedly  religious ;  but  they  brought  a  man  step  by  step  to  the 
throne  of  God,  and  before  he  knew  it  he  knelt  and  prayed.  His  in- 
fluence was  wholly  through  his  holiness.  But  that  afiected  all  he  said 
and  did.  His  opinions  on  books  we  received  as  from  no  other  man  who 
knew  much  more  of  books.  I  used  often  to  hear  Dr.  Channing  preach  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  your  brother,  at  the  chapeL  I  have 
heard  Dr.  Channing,  perhaps,  preach  some  of  his  best  sermons ;  but  I 
could  not  tell  which  I  likea  best.  Dr.  C.  or  Henry  "Ware.  One  had  the 
magnificence  of  religious  thought,  the  other  had  the  heavenliness  of 
pi^. 

X  our  brother  began  moderately,  with  no  promise  of  a  great  soul- 
stirring  sermon;  but  gradually  he  gained  greatness  of  thought,  and 
lovely  images,  and  a  sweetness  and  poetry  of  devotion  and  trust  in  Qoi 
whicn  charmed  your  heart  away.  And  tnen  his  prayers  !  I  have  heard 
none  such.  I  know  nothing  to  compare  them  with,  public  or  private, 
unless  it  be  the  music  I  have  heard  sometimes  in  a  cathedral,  when  one 
little  voice  begins — ^like  our  own  thrush  in  the  mornings  of  May — and 
softly,  gently  sings  out  strains  exquisitely  tender  j  then  comes  another, 
different  but  accordant ;  and  then  another,  and  so  on  till  every  column, 
arch,  altar-stone  seems  vibrating  with  the  psalm.  His  arrow  kindled 
as  it  rose,  and  disappeared  a  flame. 

When  I  left  the  school  I  always  went  to  him  for  advice,  criticism, 
help,  and  I  always  found  it — found  more  than  I  asked.  At  my  ordi- 
nation he  laid  his  hand  on  my  head — and  I  believe  in  the  imposition  of 
tueh  a  hand — and  prayed  words  that  not  only  I  shall  neyer  forget,  but 
thepeople  of  this  church  still  lovingly  remember. 

lour  memoir  brings  him  back  to  me  just  as  I  knew  him.  He  tells 
often  his  own  story,  and  lives  again  before  me.  I  carried  to  England 
and  Geneva  the  tidings  of  his  end,  and  jon  know  what  hearts  they 
were  that  loved  him,  and  may  judge  of  their  grief.  He  has  gone,  and 
your  father,  too !  They  were  not  long  separated,  now  again  are  toge- 
ther with  the  Father  of  us  all.  They  both  prophesy  after  their  death, 
and  both  will  be  ever  remembered  by  one  who  gratefully  received 
instruction  and  counsel  from  each. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obliged  servant, 

T.P. 
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In  the  year  1845,  he  opened  a  friendship  with  Charles 
Sumner,  which  became  valuable  to  both  of  them,  and  was 
-ennobled  by  a  mutual  sense  of  fidelity  to  truth  and  of  suffering 
in  her  service.  Mr.  Parker  made  a  characteristic  advance,  in  an 
acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Sumner's  oration  on  the  ''True  Gran- 
deur of  Nations ; ''  its  principles  were  dear  to  his  heart,  and  with 
his  customary  unselfishness  he  proffered  welcome  and  admiration. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  one  so  nearly  a  stranger  to  you  as  myself,  for 
addressing  you  this  note.  But  I  cannot  forbear  writing.  I  have  just 
read  your  oration  on  the  "GTrue  Qrandeur  of  Nations  "  for  the  second 
time,  and  write  to  express  to  you  my  sense  of  the  great  value  of  that 
work,  and  my  gratitude  to  you  for  deliTering  it  on  such  an  occasion. 
Boston  is  a  queer  little  city,  the  public  is  a  desperate  tyrant  there,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  one  dares  disobey  the  commands  of  public  opinion.  I 
know  the  reproaches  you  have  already  received  from  your  friends,  who 
will  now,  perhaps,  become  your  food.  I  have  heard  all  sorts  of  ill 
motives  attributed  to  you,  and  know  that  you  must  suffer  attack  from 
men  of  low  morals,  who  can  only  swear  by  their  party,  and  who  live 
onlv  in  public  opinion. 

1  hope  you  will  find  a  rich  reward  in  the  certainty  that  you  have 
done  a  duty  and  a  service  to  mankind." 

A  society  had  been  organized  at  the  Melodeon,  and  he  accepted 
its  call  in  December.  His  parish  made  mournful  preparations 
for  his  departure : — 

FBOM  THE  JOUBNAL. 

The  Parish  Committee  have  been  here  to  consult  about  my  leaving 
the  church.  It  seems  worse  than  assisting  at  my  own  funeral — ^the 
only  reed  calamity  that  has  befallen  me  in  the  ecclesiastical  way ;  all  the 
other  troubles  have  been  blessings  in  a  mask — ^this  is  a  sorrow.  How 
can  I  bear  to  stand  in  the  dear  old  familiar  pulpit  for  the  last  time, 
and  look  in  the  dear  old  faces  for  the  last  time  out  of  that  pulpit  P 
But  it  must  be,  and  soon  will  be.  I  cling  tenaciously  to  all  I  ever 
loved.  I  even  hate  to  lose  sight  of  a  departing  cloud.  Well,  perhaps 
this  ako  will  be  a  good — ^to  those  dear  old  friends,  to  me,  to  all. 

TO  THE  SECX)ND  PARISH  IN  ROXBUBY. 

West  Roxbory,  8id  Jan.,  1846. 

Dear  Tbiendb,— It  is  with  great  grief  that  I  write  you  this  note, 
fixing  the  second  Sunday  in  February  next  as  the  day  of  resigning  my 
connection  with  you.  Circumstances  which  I  could  neither  prevent 
nor  foresee  constrain  me  to  leave  a  place  which  has  become  dearer  to  me 
each  year  I  have  filled  it— a  place  in  which  I  had  fondly  hoped  to  live 
long  and  usefuUv,  and  die  as  1  had  lived  amongst  you.  I  need  not  say 
now  how  painful  the  separation  will  be  to  me,  for  I  think  you  all  know 
that ;  I  need  not  say  that  no  personal  ambition  leads  me  to  this  step, 
for  I  think  you  all  Icnow  the  circumstances  of  this  case  too  well,  and 
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know  me  too  well  to  believe  for  a  nM»iient  it  is  sa  If  mj  brethren  of 
the  Christian  ministry  had  stood  by  me,  jibj,  if  they  bad  not  themaelres 
refused  the  usual  ministerial  fellowship  with  me,  then  I  sbould  have 
been  spared  this  painful  separation,  and  my  life  migbt  have  flowed  on  in 
the  channel  we  have  both  wished  for  it.  But  I  bear  no  ill-will  to  my 
brethren.  I  trust  you  will  bear  none ;  I  hope  you  may  i^ain  hear  their 
voices  in  your  own  church,  and  be  again  instructed  by  their  words.  I 
shall  soon  cease  to  be  your  minister ;  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  your 
friend.  I  hope  long  to  be  your  neighbour  and  feUow-citizen.  But 
whei5ever  I  am,  I  shall  always  feel  grateful  for  the  uniform  kindness  and 
forbearance  you  have  shown  towards  me.  There  is  nothing  in  all  your 
dealings  with  me  which  I  could  wish  otherwise.  You  have  borne 
patiently  with  my  infirmities,  and  if  I  have  ever  had  a  new  truth  to 
offer,  though  scholars  and  dersymen  treated  it  with  scom^  you  welcomed 
the  word  to  your  hearts,  and  heard  it  gladly.  When  my  personal  friends 
forsook  me  and  fell  off,  you  stood  by  me.  Your  heeorty  sympathy  has 
be^n  of  more  value  to  me  than  words  can  tell.  Think  not  I  shall  ever 
forget  that.  And  now  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you.  But  my  heart  never 
dim  leave  you.  My  desire  is  to  remain  still  with  you;  my  duty  com- 
mands me  elsewhere.  If  I  am  ever  able  to  serve  you  in  any  way,  I 
beg  you  to  consider  me  still  your  servant,  and  always  your  friend.  It 
wiU  always  give  me  pleasure  to  be  of  use  to  you. 

With  the  best  wishes  for  your  success,  I  remain  affectionately,  your 
friend  and  Christian  brother. 

On  January  4s,  1846,  he  was  installed  over  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congregational  Society,  in  Boston,  preaching  his  own 
sermons — tender,  brave,  uusparing,  and  humane— on  the  True 
Idea  of  a  Christian  Church.  That  was  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  discourses,  rich  with  the  application  of  religion  to  life, 
through  fisicts,  criticisms,  and  ideas,  which  made  the  designation 
of  the  ^^Twenty-eighth  Cougregationa] "  famous  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Parker  had  several  times  been  to  Andover  for  books  and 
conversation  vrith  the  professors.  He  knew  Professor  Stuart, 
who,  acknowledging  some  publications  in  the  autumn  of  1845, 
addresses  Mr.  Parker  in  terms  which  show  a  scholarly  and  mag- 
nanimous recognition : — 

Ancept  the  accompanying  little  volume  as  a  small  return  for  your 
kiitdneaa. 

As  to  the  liberty  which  I  have  taken  to  controvert  some  of  your 
epinifliis,  you  are  the  last  man  to  call  this  in  question.  You  will  see, 
l£at  in  drawing  the  comparison  between  you  and  your  non-committal 
opponents,  I  have  given  you  the  preference.  No  halt- way  measures  are 
consistent  in  such  a  case.  The  iBible  is  either  the  word  of  God,  or  else 
it  ia'i)nly,a  part  of  the  book  of  nature,  standing  on  the  same  level  with 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Seneca^  and  others  of  the  like  class.     I  under- 
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«tazid  vott  as  taking  the  latter  position,  with  the  modification  that  the 
New  Testament,  in  particular,  contains  a  more  thorough  and  explicit 
morality  and  religiosity.  Mr.  Norton  will  not  relish  the  preference  I 
haTe  given  to  your  views,  in  comparison  with  his.  I  cannot  help  it ;  I 
have  only  spoken  my  deep  convictions. 

I  have  more  hope  that  yon  will  yet  he  won  over  to  orthodoi^,  than 
that  he  will.  Not  because  you  are  less  sincere  and  ardent  m  your 
present  views,  but  because  you  let  Eeason  have  full  play,  and  carry  you 
wherever  you  think  she  leads.  A  thousand  things  may  yet  change 
your  views  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  Christianity— >thiiigs  not  in 
your  hands,  nor  mine,  but  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  has  life,  comfort, 
prospects,  hopes,  convictions  even,  entirely  at  His  disposal. 

What  I  have  said  to  Mr.  Norton,  I  can  truly  say  to  you — Utinam 
noitrUm  esiet  I 

In  speaking  plainly  my  convictions,  which  I  have  felt  obliged  to  do, 
I  hope  and  tnist  that  I  nave  not  transgressed  the  laws  of  courtesv.  I 
am,  with  kind  regards,  however  we  may  difier  in  opinion,  your  mend 
and  obedient  servant,  M.  Sivabt. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  (1846)  he  spent  the  montii  of 
July  in  a  journey  through  Western  New  York,  the  White 
Mountains,  and  Canada ;  but  of  this  there  is  only  an  itinerary. 
Bough  drafts  abound,  notes  and  statistics,  hints,  anecdotes,  for 
the  sermon  of  merchants,  of  war,  of  pauperism,  on  the  state  of 
the  nation,  material  to  serve  the  discussion  of  slavery,  mixed 
with  a  great  variety  of  theological  and  philosophical  suggestions. 
His  activity  was  very  manifold  for  the  next  five  years.  The 
business  of  lecturing  had  greatly  increased,  and  his  reading  had 
not  diminished,  as  the  regular  lists  of  books  for  every  year  show 
plainly  enough  ;  and  yet  his  time  in  Boston  was  torn  to  pieces 
with  interruptions.  He  met  them  blandly,  and  his  business 
was  more  successfully  achieved,  for  obstacles  piqued  him  into 
great  wariness,  economy,  and  system.  He  used  to  say  that 
time  stretched  like  india-rubber.  Here  is  an  attempt  to  write 
a  sermon  : — 

I  had  been  to  the  Post-Office,  had  sewed  the  sheets  of  my  Easter 
sermon  together,  and  sat  down  to  make  a  brief  of  the  matter,  when— 

1,  in  comes  Mrs.  K ,  to  talk  over  her  connubial  affairs.    She  stayed 

tUl  about  eleven,  when-«2,  in  comes  Mr.  McKay,  and  as  we  talked  of 
various  things  it  was  announced  that— 8.  Dr.  Papiu  was  downstairs. 
I  went  to  see  him,  and — 1.  E.  W.  Emerson  was  coming  up  the  stairs. 
I  left  him  in  the  study,  and  saw  the  Doctor,  who  came  seeking  relief 
for  a  poor  woman ;  then  returned,  and  we  talked  of  the  mew  /oumal: 
saw  Carlyle's  letter  about  Margaret.  Nos.  8,  4,  and  2  successively 
went  away.  I  was  descending  tl^  stairs,  when,  lo  !-^  appears,  George 
Bipley,  and  we  talked  of  the  condition  of  civilization,  the  prospects  of 
humanity.    Dinner  came,  one  hour.    Went  to  see  Mr. :  not  at 
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home;  visited  other  people  in  the  afternoon :  tea.  At  half-past  seven 
sat  down  to  the  sermon :  in  a  minute  came — 6,  Mr.  F.  C,  wanting  to 
borrow  twelve  dollars,  which  I  lent  him  gladly.    Then  sat  down  to 

write :  at  a  quarter  past  eight  came — 7,  Mr.  M .   All  chance  of  work 

was  now  at  an  end,  so  I  gave  up,  and  went  down  to  the  parlour.    A 

little  before  nine  came  a  ring,  and  then — 8  appeared,  Mr. ,  who 

was  interested  to  kill  a  man  that  had  done  a  wrong  to  one  of  his 
friends,  and  brought  a  letter  of  defiance.  I  burned  the  letter  after  a 
long  talk,  but  could  not  wholly  overcome  the  man's  feelings  of  revenge. 
At  ten  he  retired,  and  at  a  quarter  before  eleven,  I  also,  to  rest — not  to 
sleep  for  a  long  time. 

The  new  journal  referred  to  became  the  Masaackuaetta  Quar- 
terly Review,  of  which  he  reluctantly  undertook  the  co-editor- 
ship with  Mr.  Emerson  and  J.  E.  Cabot.  The  first  number 
appeared  in  December,  1847.  It  proposed  to  discuss  the 
questions  of  American  society  and  politics,  which  were  just 
b^inning  to  assume  their  great  and  threatening  proportions,  of 
science,  and  of  theology.  Mr.  Emerson  prepared  the  editorial 
address,  from  which  this  is  an  extract : — 

What  will  easily  seem  to  manv  a  far  higher  question  than  any  other 
is  that  which  respects  the  embodying  of  the  conscience  of  the  period. 
Is  the  age  we  live  in  unfriendly  to  the  highest  powers ;  to  that  blend- 
ing of  the  affections  with  the  poetic  faculty  which  has  distinguished 
the  Beligious  Ages?  We  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  economy  of 
nature  than  to  fear  that  those  varying  phases  which  humanity  presents 
ever  leave  out  any  of  the  grand  springs  of  human  action. 

In  the  rapid  decay  of  what  was  called  religion,  timid  and  unthinking 
people  fancy  a  decay  of  the  hope  of  man.  But  the  moral  and  religious 
sentiments  meet  us  everywhere,  alike  in  markets  as  in  churches.  A 
Ood  starts  up  behind  cotton  bales  also.  The  conscience  of  man  is 
regenerated  as  is  the  atmosphere,  so  that  society  cannot  be  debauched. 
Tmit  health  which  we  call  virtue  is  an  equipoise  which  easily  redresses 
itself,  and  resembles  those  rocking-stones  which  a  child's  finger  can 
move,  and  a  weight  of  many  hundred  tons  cannot  overthrow. 

TO   A.  FRIEND. 

Dbab  EBiEKn, — ^When  you  come  to  see  me  again,  don't  ask  if  I  am 
busy,  but  come  in,  whether  or  not.  I  am  not  likely  to  be  too  busy  to 
see  you.    If  I  am,  I  will  tell  you  frankly. 

I  want  to  see  you  very  much.  We  need  a  new  periodical,  for  plii- 
losophy,  literature,  theology,  religion,  and  practical  morality.    Are  not 

you  the  man  to  undertake  it  ?    If  not  you,  who  is  ?  •  Not ,  who 

has  not  the  culture,  the  patience,  the  stability  Tin  place  or  idea)  ;  not 
,  who  is  too  ultramontane  for  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  want  a  tremendous  journal,  with  ability  in  its  arms  and  piety  in 
its  heart.    Cannot  you  do  something  for  it  P 

Yours  heartily, 

T.P. 
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ID  THE  SAME. 


Deab  Tbiekd, — The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  certain  I  am  that 

will  not  do  finr  our  newly-talked-of  periodical.    He  has  not  the 

entireness,  not  the  firm  courage  which  we  want.  I  admit  he  has  much 
courage,  hut  not  quite  enough.  Then,  too,  he  is  a  memher  of  the 
Boston  Association.  They  would  whine  round  him  and  choke  the  life 
out  of  him  if  he  undertook,  not  to  say  a  manly  thing,  but  to  let  others 
say  it.  He  is  a  good  man ;  I  honour  him,  love  him,  expect  much  of 
him :  but  I  don't  expect  that  which  we  want 

We  don't  want  a  man  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  for  our  work.  I  have  written  a  letter  to  Emerson,  asking 
him  to  undertake  the  matter.  If  he  will,  it  will  succeed.  He  is  the 
better  man,  if  he  will  take  hold.  He  is  a  downright  man;  we  never 
had  such  a  jewel  in  America  before.  I  think  him  worth  two  or  three 
of  Dr.  Ohanning. 

How  many  young  men  do  you  know  that  could  write  in  such  a  work  P 
It  should  be  literary,  philosophical,  poetical,  theological,  and,  above 
all,  human — human  even  to  divinity.  I  think  we  may  find  help  in 
unexpected  quarters. 

Gome,  and  let  us  talk  over  the  matter  one  of  these  days. 

TO  CHABLES  SUMNER. 

I  think  we  want  a  new  journal,  devoted  to  letters,  poetry,  art,  phi- 
losophy, theology,  politics  (in  the  best  sense  of  that  word),  and 
humanity  in  general.  You  know  better  than  I  the  North-American 
Review,  the  Christian  Eaaminer*  <&c.  They  are  not  jusqu'au  niveau  de 
FhumanitS.  They  will  not  be,  cannot  be.  The  better  minds  of  the  age 
cannot  express  their  best  thoughts  therein.  If  there  were  such  a 
journal,  ably  conducted,  it  would  have  two  good  influences:  1.  It 
would  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  all  the  Dltramontanists,  and  make 
them  see  that  they  did  not  live  in  the  Middle  Ages — ^that  they  are  not 
to  be  let  alone  dreaming  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  but  are  to  buckle  up 
and  work ;  2.  It  would  spread  abroad  the  ideas  which  now  wait  to  be 
organized,  some  in  letters,  some  in  art,  some  in  institutions  and  prac- 
tical life.  I  know  you  love  letters  not  less  than  law,  and  man  before 
both,  and  so  I  write  to  ask  you  what  you  think  of  the  matter — how  far 
vou  would  aid  in  such  a  work  P  Don't  suppose  I  want  to  be  one  of  the 
head  and  front  of  this  movement ;  I  want  no  such  thing,  but  not  to 
appear  at  all.  I  wrote  to  E.  W.  E.  to  ask  him  to  take  charge  of  such 
a  work.    If  he  fietils,  what  say  you  to  that  P 

*  In  a  diaiy  vhich  Mr.  Parker  kept  during  his  last  illnesB  in  Borne,  is  this  entiy  >— 
'*  Beceived,  to-day,  the  Unitarian  Quarterly^  vith  a  notice  of  my  Letter  (the  Letter 
from  Santa  Cmz).  What  a  change  in  the  tone  of  Unitarian  periodicals  in  a  few  years  !" 
And  he  recognised  the  more  liberal  character  of  the  Christian  Examiner  under  its  new 
management  in  1859-60,  and  was  aocnstomed  to  say  that  it  was  then  the  best  leligions 
periodical  in  America.  He  sent  a  number  of  it,  containing  his  own  article  npon  Maasa- 
ohnsetts,  to  Moleschott^  the  distingoished  chemist  of  Zurich,  with  a  note,  in  which  he 
■ays:— 

**  There  is  an  admirable  article  on  Asiatio  Ciyiliiation  in  the  ChritUan  Examiner  for 
July,  1859,  written  hj  that  very  able  and  enlightened  man  who  wrote  those  on  India  and 
Cihina  in  1857-8/' 
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TO  THB  8AM& 

DiAR  Sib,— It  has  been  decided  in  the  council  of  the  goda  that  voq 
must  undertake  the  buainesa  of  conducting  a  new  jseriew.  Bememhery 
now,  that  jou  are  a  mortal,  while  the  eoos  liye  on  Oljmpus,  and  rule 
the  world  after  the  divine  sentence  of  the  Fates.  Therefore,  O  mortaly 
there  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  but  to  set  about  the  appointed  work. 

I  saw  Emerson  yesterday;  he  came  to  my  house,  and  we  talked  the 
matter  oyer ;  thought  as  I  did  about  it,  but  *'  more  so ; "  offered  to  do 
his  possible  in  the  way  of  writing,  <&c.,  but  thought  that  you  were  the 
man  for  editor.  He  thought  we  had  better  talk  the  matter  over  at  the 
Conseuus  Dieorum  presently  to  be  held  at  Concord,  where  we  could 
mature  the  matter. 

This  review  was  mainly  fed  by  the  voluntary  oontributionB  of 
a  few  writers  in  the  neighbourhood  who  were  most  interested  in 
its  principles ;  *  but  almost  all  the  labour,  and  a  large  share  of 
ibe  writing,  fell  to  Mr.  Parker,  who  was  ever  ready  where  he 
was  most  wanted,  and  supplied  all  deficiencies.     Some  of  his 
finest  compositions  appeared  in  its  pages;  the  biographies  of 
J.   Q«  Adams  and  of  Dr.  Channing,  his  elaborate  criticisms  of 
Mr.   Emerson   and  of  Mr.   Fresoott,   and   an  article   on   the 
**  Folitical  Destinatibn  of  America.''     For  three  years  he  kept  it 
from  fidling  to  the  ground.     But  there  did  not  exist  a  suffideni 
corps  of  trained  and  ready  writers,  who  had  no  interest  beyond 
that  of  independent  criticism,  nor  a  sufficient  public,  to  establish 
it  as  an  organ  of  the  Liberal  School.     Such  a  journal  must 
happen   some   day;    it   cannot    be   deliberately  plotted.     Mr. 
Parker  went  to  work  in  his  systematic  way  and  drew  up,  caze» 
fully  classified,  a  list  of  the  subjects  which  cover  the  province 
of  such  a  journal.     Some  of  these  he  wrote  upon,  others  ha 
offered   to   fiiends.     Then  he  prepared  a  list  of  contributors 
under  three  heads :    "  A.  Certain  and  valuable ;  B.  Valuable, 
but  not  certain  ;  C.  Certain,  but  not  valuable.''     And  not  more 
than  one  or  two  names  there  recorded  contradict  his  estimate. 

His  enemies  used  to  say  that  he  had  a  wonderful  instinct  for 
depreciation.  It  was  because  his  common-sense  seldom  found 
more  in  a  person  than  he  contained.  He  deemed  it  a  sacred 
power,  worth  developing  and  protecting  from  eveiy  ignoble 
disturbance,  to  judge  men  with  absolute  sincerity.  He  could 
even  bid  some  of  bis  controversial  prejudices  stand  aside,  if  any 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  to  Bey.  &  J.  May,  Aug.  14,  1847.  "Dr.  Howe  keeps  stUl  lua 
interest  in  the  work,  but  /  thought  hia  name  had  better  not  appear  among  the  '  wise 
maater-bnilders,'  lest  aome  ahonld  soapect  that  he  waa  abaadoning  hia  duty  to  the  blind 
who  hare  no  eyea,  to  attend  to  the  blind  who  have  eyea  but  aee  not" 
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matter  came  to  a  public  judgment.  This  is  different  fix)m  the 
prevalent  American  habits  of  wholesale  eulogy  or  complete 
de&mation ;  and  it  is  the  secret  of  the  hatred  whidi  he  incurred 
when,  to  }ift  pure  models  and  to  correct  an  indiscriminate  taste, 
to  rescue  the  young  men  from  their  abject  homage  to  power  and 
talent,  he  drew  his  matchless  portraits  of  distinguished  names. 
There  are  traces  of  his  preparations  for  these  biographical  esti- 
mates extending  for  years,  careful  hoarding  of  facts,  traits, 
elusive  circumstances,  distinct  references  to  each  characteristic 
act  or  speech,  correspondence  with  distinguished  contemporaries 
who  could  either  confirm  or  contradict  a  rumor,  a  most  pains- 
taking testing  and  collecting,  ruled  by  a  sad  prescience  that  some 
day  would  bring  to  him  the  disagreeable  duty  of  dotbing  these 
pure  facts  in  speech.  He  was  a  self-elected  arbiter  by  character 
and  genius;  courage,  jealous  conscience,  intuitive  observation, 
healthy  dean  hands  and  a  pure  hearty  were  the  judidal  robes  in 
which  he  sat.  These  are  certainly  essential,  though  they  cannot 
always  be  infdlible,  qualities.  They  justify  one  who  is  ordained 
to  lead  and  purify  the  people  when  he  undertakes  to  exhibit  its 
great  men. 

He  took  a  pleasure  in  calculating  the  forces  which  result  in 
the  direction  taken  by  a  public  man,  the  original  character,  the 
nature  of  his  education,  the  associates  of  his  profession,  the 
passions  within  and  the  passions  without,  the  worthy  acts  as 
well  as  the  doubtful  ones,  the  first  great  mistake  or  the  first 
dedded  sacrifice.  Many  notes  of  this  description  were  slowly 
gatherings  under  the  heads  of  various  distinguished  names,  from 
his  earliest  preaching  days ;  they  were  continuing  when  that 
and  every  labour  besides  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  which  bade 
a  tablet  be  prepared  for  him. 

aX>  A  FRIEND   IN  GERBIANT. 

Boston,  JvM  S,  1847. 
My  nsAB  TuasKD, — ^Your  kind  and  welcome  letter  of  April  10th 
came  to  me  two  days  ago,  and  I  write  with  a  very  joyful  heart  to  thank 
you  for  the  kindly  estimate  which  you  have  formed  of  my  labours,  and 
the  hearty  words  you  address  to  me.  It  gives  me  great  jo^  to  &id  a 
man  in  Gtermauy  who  welcomes  my  books.  I  feel  so  much  mdebted  to 
your  country  for  the  efforts  so  often  made  for  the  freedom  of  mankind, 
that  I  rejdce  at  the  thought  of  paying  back  to  any  one  a  small  part  of 
the  debt  which  I  owe  to  nie  great  souls  which  have  risen  up  in  Ger- 
many. German  literature  is  well  known  in  this  country,  and  is  sowing 
the  land  with  fruitful  seed.    When  my  book  was  first  publidied  in 
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1842, 1  sent  a  copy  to  the  Wissenschaftliche  Kritik,  but  I  never  heard 
of  its  reception.  A  year  ago  I  sent  a  copy  to  Wislicenns,  and  a  letter 
therewith,  but  never  heard  from  hitn  afberwards,  and  do  not  know  that 
he  has  ever  received  book  or  letter.  I  know  your  colleague  very  well 
by  his  writings,  and  therefore  can  appreciate  your  position  beside 
him. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  warms  my  heart  to  find  such  a  friend  at  such 
a  distance.  I  wish  I  could  do  something;  to  show  my  sense  of  your 
great  kindness  towards  me,*but  I  must  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  am 
very  grateful  for  your  kind  opinion  of  my  book,  and  for  your  desire  to 
transkte  it.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  my  work  to 
the  German  nation  in  the  German  tongue ;  but  though  I  read  German 
easily  enough,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  write,  for  I  think  in  English.  I 
will  send  you  from  London  a  copy  of  the  third  edition -of  iny  work, 
which  contains  some  additional  notes  not  found  in  the  edition  of  last 
year.  If  it  arrives  in  season,  you  can  make  use  of  it ;  but  if  not,  why 
it  is  of  no  great  importance.  It  has  slowly  found  its  way  infco  notice 
here,  but  all  the  periodicals,  especially  the  Unitarian,  raised  the 
Zeter-gesckrei  (cry  of  heretic),  whicn  is  not  entirely  ended.  I  am  called 
infidel,  atheist,  and  other  pleasant  names  of  that  sort.  But  if  they 
call  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  it  matters  little  if  they  treat 
the  household  no  better. 

I  had  formerly  a  small  parish  in  Soxbury,  but  abandoned  that  a 
couple  of  years  a^o  and  came  to  Boston,  where  I  have  a  large  audience 
of  intelligent  and  noble  men  and  women.  I  send  you  a  little  tract 
publishea  by  the  Unitarians  themselves,  which  gives  some  account  of 
them.  What  I  must  add  is  not  much  in  their  favour.  They  started 
originally  with  a  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  They 
denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  they  did  not  declare  the  humanily 
of  Christ.  So  they  only  affirmed  a  negative ;  their  history  was  but 
the  development  of  a  negation,  and  little  more ;  the  protest  began 
amongst  a  class  of  cultivated  men  in  the  most  cultivated  part  of 
America ;  with  men  who  had  not  the  reli^ous  element  developed  in 

Eroportion  to  the  intellectual  or  the  cBsthetic  element.  Therefore,  they 
ad  not  the  element  of  piety  in  their  preaching  to  the  same  extent  as 
their  opponents.  Unitarianism  always  had  a  worldly  character ;  gra- 
dually the  opposition  of  the  Trinitarians  grew  less  and  less,  though  the 
name  of  Christian  is  still  wickedly  denied  to  the  Unitarians  by  their 
opponents.  The  Unitarians  formed  themselves  into  a  sect,  with  the 
regular  machinery  of  a  theological  party,  i.  «.,  officers  and  missionaries, 
money  and  tracts.  Then  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  publish  their 
symbolical  books.  But  they  have  not  ideas  enough  to  form  a  theo- 
logical party ;  the  development  of  their  negations  is  all  that  is  left  for 
them  distinctively  as  a  party.  K  they  would  affirm  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  they  might  become  a  great  sect ;  but  they  do  not  see  far  enough 
for  that.  They  declare  the  paternal  character  of  God,  but  yet  do  not 
(as  the  Universalists)  declare  the  eternal  salvation  of  all  men.  They  are 
not  now  making  any  advances  towards  a  liberal  theology ;  they  stand 
still,  and  become  more  and  more  narrow  and  bigoted  from  year  to 
year. 

Yet,  among  them  there  are  some  very  noble  men  who  are  entirely 
free,  and  desirous  of  further  progress.    Prom  them  as  individuals  much 
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is  to  be  hoped,  bnt  from  the  sect,  as  a  sect,  nothing  must  be  looked  for. 
It  is  curious  to  see  the  distinguished  men  who  have  once  been  Unita- 
rian preachers,  but  who  now  preach  no  longer.  Andrews  Norton,  the 
best  scholar  of  the  party,  who,  however,  devotes  himself  exclusively  to 
theological  pursuits,  is  narrow,  bigoted,  and  sectarian,  but  an  able  man. 
His  chief  work  is  "  A  Defence  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Qt)8pels," 
4  vols.  8vo.  Jared  Sparks,  eminent  as  an  historian  and  editor  of  Ame- 
rican State  Papers ;  Edward  Everett,  formerly  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  American  Ambassador  to  England,  now  President  of 
Harvard  University ;  George  Bancroft,  now  Ambassador  to  England, 
the  historian  of  the  United  States,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  genius 
as  an  historical  writer ;  B.  W.  Emerson,  the  most  original  author  we 
have  produced  in  America,  a  man  of  wonderful  gifts,  and  the  author  of 
some  volumes  of  Essays,  which  I  wish  might  be  translated  into  Ger- 
man ;  John  G.  Palfrey,  now  a  member  of  Congress,  and  Secretary  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  George  "Rvple^,  a  sound  and  philosophical 
man,  who  is  devoting  himself  to  the  doctrines  of  Eourier.  All  these 
men  have  left  the  pulpits  of  the  Unitarians.  The  most  prominent 
scholars  in  the  denomination  are  Dr.  James  Walker,  Professor  of  In- 
tellectual Philosophy  at  Harvard  University;  D».  Convers  Francis, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Unitarian  Theological  Seminary;  Dr. 
George  B.  Noyes,  also  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  same  place ;  Dr. 
Lamson ;  Dr.  Gannett;  Dr.  Dewey,  a  showy  but  superficial  writer;  Dr. 
Putnam,  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  nothmg  more.  There  is  little 
scholarship  and  less  philosophical  thinkiog  among  the  Unitarians. 
Some  of  their  members  engage  in  the  great  moral  movements  of  the 
day,  such  as  the  Temperance  Eeform,  and  the  Anti-Slavery  movement. 
But  the  sect  as  such  is  opposed  to  all  reforms.  However,  it  has  already 
done  a  great  work  in  liberalizing  the  minds  of  men ;  the  misfortune  is 
that  it  is  not  disposed  to  go  on  further.  However,  "  non  omnia  pos- 
8umu8  omnes,^*  and  others  are  rising  up  with  nobler  ideas  than  the 
Unitarians,  who  go  more  profoundly  to  work,  and  preach  absolute  reli- 
gion, not  controlled  by  the  traditional  authority  of  men,  but  resting  in 
the  instincts  of  man,  and  the  primeval  revelation  which  God  makes  to 
mankind.  The  triumph  of  this  liberal  movement,  I  think,i  s  certain ; 
for  every  year  the  people  become  more  and  more  emancipated  from 
authority,  and  disposed  to  think  freely,  and  to  allow  all  others  to  do 
the  same.  Some  of  the  most  liberal  theologians  in  the  country  are  not 
in  the  Unitarian  ranks,  but  are  men  of  enlarged  minds  and  generous 
culture.  I  think  the  destiny  of  the  sect  is  to  liberalize  the  mind  of 
the  nation  in  some  measure,  and  then  gradually  to  decay  and  perish. 
There  is  now  a  powerful  movement  going  on  in  favour  of  the  most 
entire  freedom  of  ihonght.  This  will  sweep  away  all  the  absurdities  of 
tradition.  Some  valuable  things  of  tradition  will  likewise  be  dropped, 
and  then  we  must  wait  till  some  one  goes  back  and  gathers  them  up. 
Hitherto  our  political  and  indtutrial  progress  has  been  greater  than  our 
advance  in  literature  and  philosophy.  That  was  unavoidable.  But  now 
intellectual  things  are  getting  attended  to. 

I  hail  with  enthusiasm  every  great  movement  in  Germany,  and  feel 
that  the  English,  the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Americans  are 
working  together  for  the  common  good  of  the  human  race.  It  will  be 
as  in  the  old  story  of  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple ;  one  man  hewed 
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a  stone  at  Carmel,  one  a  cedar  at  Lebanon,  each  working  after  the  pat- 
tern which  the  great  architect  had  put  before  him,  not  one  of  them 
having  an  idea  of  the  work  he  was  building  up.  At  last,  on  men's 
shoulders,  and  upon  the  backs  of  beasts,  marbles  and  cedars  were 
brought  together,  and,  'midst  a  noise  of  harmony,  the  well-hewn  mate- 
rial grew  into  a  temple,  where  the  people  could  worship,  and  find  that 
God  dwelt. 

I  hope,  as  opportunity  allows,  you  will  oblige  me  with  a  letter,  which 
I  shall  nold  very  dear.    I  think  I  recognize  your  hand  in  some  articles ' 
in  the  EfdlU  AUgemeine  Zeitung.    Is  it  not  so  P    Believe  me,  with  the 
heartiest  wishes  for  your  welfare  and  usefulness. 

Most  truly,  your  friend, 

Theodobb  Fabeeb. 

P.S.— Your  Oster  Fredigt  gave  me  ^at  pleasure.  1  recognize  there  a 
noble  soul,  whose  words  cannot  fall  m  vam  upon  the  ears  of  men.  I 
send  you  also  Dr.  Baird's  book  on  the  various  denominations  of  America. 
It  is  an  accurate  book,  and  will  help  your  friend.  Dr.  Pork,  also  in  his 
work. 

The  next  letter  shows  the  date  Of  his  removal  to  Boston  for 
permanent  residence.  He  was  obliged  very  unwillingly  to  take 
this  step,  which  involved  a  separation  .from  the  country  scenes 
that  were  so  dear  to  him,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of 
Spring  Street  from  his  new  parish,  and  from  the  various  new 
duties  which  beset  him  in  Boston. 

TO  UBS.   DALL. 

Boston,  17  Jan.,  1647. 

My  dbab  Caboline, — Here  I  am  in  Boston ;  it  is  Sunday  night,  the 
first  Sunday  night  I  have  passed  in  Boston  these  ten  years.  Bat 
for  the  trouble  of  removing  the  household  aod  my  books,  I  should  have 
answered  your  letter  before  now. 

What  are  you  driving  at  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  How  is  the  writer 
in  tbe  Eaaminer  generous  ?  How  is  truth  all  at  once  a  lie  because  it 
gets  into  my  mouth  p  You  talk  riddles.  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
unless  it  be  that  you  think  I  say  hard  things  out  of  spite.  If  you  will 
think  that;  why,  you  must,  and  I  can't  help  it ;  onlv  1  protest  and  say, 
wch  is  not  the  Jatt,  Why  should  I  forbear  to  tell  the  truth  when  it 
presses  on  me  to  be  told  ?  I  must  speak.  Do  jrou  think  I  feel  spite 
against  the  poor  Boston  Association  r  Not  the  faintest,  nor  never  did  I. 
Nay,  nor  need  I  ever.  If  they,  aided  bv  New  England  rum,  drove  John 
Pierpont  out  of  Boston,  and  therebv  disturbed  the  Temperance  move- 
ment, why  should  not  I  tell  the  truth,  painful  though  it  be  to  me  ?  I 
think  it  is  quite  Christlike  to  do  so.  I  know  men  need  to  be  taught 
reverence,  not  fear  of  men,  but  reverence  for  right,  truth,  justice,  reve- 
rence for  the  laws  of  Gtod,  and  for  God  who  made  these  laws.  If  I  lose 
friends,  I  can*t  help  it— I  must  be  true  to  my  tnUh,  not  to  theirs,  I 
cannot  help  it,  if  1  lose  all  my  friends.  Perhaps  I  am  to  have  that 
trial — ^perhaps  to  sink  imder  it ;  who  knows  P 
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I  will  tend  you  mj  ''  Sennon  of  Merchants/*  soon  as  I  get  a  little 
'^  fixed  up."  Perhaps  that  will  grieve  you  yet  more.  If  bo,  tell  me.  I 
prize  joiur  friendship  all  the  more  for  its  sincere  statement  of  dissent. 
I  like  not  to  meet  a  mock  concession,  but  a  wall  which  sends  back  my 
words  with  yigorous  rebound.  Tell  me  always  my  faults;  I  will  thank 
you  for  it.  Still,  it  seems  queer  to  me  that  nobody  finds  fault  when  I 
speak  of  the  ^ud  of  politicians.  Nobody  finds  fault  when  bigots  revile 
even  the  sectarians.  But  when  I  say  a  word,  never  so  true  and  noio- 
runuhf  true,  about  the  clergy,  straightway  a  cry  is  raised!  Even  you 
say  I  use  my  opponents'  weapons.  Not  so,  kind  Caroline ;  I  use  but 
my  own  lawful  weapons — Christian  weapons. 

Believe  me,  faithfully,  your  friend  and  brother, 

Theodobb. 

to  the  same. 

Barton,  28th  Jan.,  1847. 

My  dbab  Cabolivb, — ^Your  letter  does  not  make  the  matter  any 
clearer  than  before.  Either  what  I  say  ii  true  or  not  true  ;  either  I  say  it 
m  a  ^ood  tpirit,  or  noi  in  a  good  ^irit.  I  affirm  it  is  true  what  I  say,  I 
affirm  that  I  say  it  in  a  good  spirit ;  of  the  last  I  am  sure.  I  know  I 
■peak  only  in  a  good  spirit,  in  a  spirit  whoUtf  good.  The  other  I 
believe ;  I  am  confident  that  what  I  s^  is  true.  As  to  taking  pleasure  in 
saying  what  you  call  sarcastic  things,  I  never  felt  the  least  pleasure— -no* 
thmg  but  pain:  if  Horace  or  Juvenal  did,  it  was  their  anair,  not  mine. 
You  seem  to  think  when  I  speak  of  the  clergy,  I  mean  the  Boston 
Association.  Far  enoi^h  from  it ;  when  I  mean  the  Boston  Associa- 
tion, I  shall  say  so.  Many  things  I  say  of  the  clergy,  which  belong  no 
more  to  the  Boston  Association  than  to  the  London  Association,  but  to 
the  clergy. 

I  should  like  to  know  when  I  ever  came  out  with  a  flat  untruth  in 

regard  to  men  like  —  and  others.    I  never  thought  of in 

a  sermon.  As  to  the  ^^good  of  the  dergy^^  I  have  spoken  time  and 
again,  till  I  have  been  told  all  round  that  I  exaggerated  the  matter,  and 
subsequent  events  have  taught  me  to  fear  it  was  true.  If  I  had  been 
writing  to  a  Sophist,  I  should  not  have  made  the  allusion  you  speak  of  as 
to  the  abuse  which  bigots  pour  upon  sectarians.  I  saw  the  construction 
which  might  be  put  upon  it.  I  did  not  think  you  would  put  that  con- 
struction on  my  words.  As  to  sarcasm,  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by 
it.  I  know  of  no  sarcasm  in  the  sermons  under  consideration.  Censure 
is  not  sarcasm.  I  call  sarcasm  malicious  irony — a  stripping-^  the  flesh 
in  wantonness.  I  pl^  ^'  not  guilty"  to  the  charge.  I  seldom  use  irony 
at  all ;  sometimes  I  have  done  it. 

I  have  often  cautioned  my  friends  against  defending  me.  The  bitter- 
ness of  my  own  sufferings  has  been  to  see  others  sufier  for  me.  I  am 
strong  and  old^lder  than  ever  before,  at  least ;  I  am  broad-shouldered 
for  suffering,  and  have  borne  that  all  my  life ;  noi  to  suffer  would  be  a 
new  thing.  But  to  have  others  suffer  for  me,  I  have  not  yet  got  wonted 
to.  I  have  considered  my  course  again  and  again  in  all  lights,  and  I  can't 
see  the  error  you  speak  of.  K  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  say  hard  things, 
I  would  shut  up  for  ever.  But  the  truth,  which  costs  me  bitter  tears  to 
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Bay,  I  must  Bpeak,  thousli  it  cost  others  tears  hottor  than  fire.  I  cannot 
forbear.    I  thank  you  for  your  kindly  rebukes,  notices  because  I  follow 
not  TOUT  counsel. 
I  hope  soon  to  see  ydu,  and  am  truly,  your  brother, 

Theodobi. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Botton,  Jww  %  1847. 
Mt  dsax  CABOLnrB, — ^I  like  very  much  the  little  book  of  Munch. 
It  is  dear,  manly,  and  popular.  The  author  makes  no  concealment.  He 
speaks  right  out.  He  seems  to  be  a  sincere  and  pious  man.  I  do  not 
like  his  views  on  war,  and  I  think  he  is  mistaken  sometimes  in  his 
exegesis  of  Scripture ;  but  still  I  hope  the  little  book  will  do  much 
good.    I  suppose  he  likes  the  name  of  Bationalist.    I  wonder  it  should 

be  a  reproach  in  New  England ;  but  so  it  is,  and  poor  Mr. really 

seemea  afinid  the  TTnitarians  might  be  suspected  of  the  thing,  though 
I  think  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  that.  By  the  way,  do  you  see 
how  sectarian  the  denomination  is  becoming  P  1  find  no  such  secta- 
rianism  among  the  orthodox  on  Anniyersary  Week,  as  among  the  Uni- 
tarians. Our  doctrines  are  so  much  better  than  the  bulk  of  theirs^ 
that  our  sectarianism  seems  a  good  deal  worse. 

The  attempt  to  put  down  Touit-wm  h^  UY-Um  is  always  bad,  but 
in  a  Unitarian  it  is  ridiculous.  The  Unitarians  hare  not  a  sufficient 
dogmatic  basis  for  a  sect,  and  they  do  not  develope  their  humanities 
enough  to  make  their  way  as  a  body  of  working  men ;  so  I  do  not 
know  what  will  become  of  them. 

I  hope  they  will  protect  with  their  ashes  the  ember  truths  of  time, 
which  the  world  needs  alike  for  light  and  heat.    We  must  have  a  good 
ded  of  charity  for  all  men,  both  conservative  and  radicaL 
''  Be  to  their  faults  a  little  blind, 
Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind  '* 
is  no  bad  rule  fbr  the  active  or  passive  part  of  the  world. 

Truly  yours, 

Thio.  Pabxib» 

FBOM  THE  JOUBNAL. 

Christmas,  1847. — To-day  I  received  from  Archdeacon  Wolff,  at  Kiel, 
the  translation  of  my  Discourses,  &o.  The  work  awakened  such  heart- 
beatings  as  I  have  not  often  had  for  a  cause  seemingly  so  slight.  I 
i^ad  the  lines  of  his  preface,  in  which  he  speaks  so  tenderly  of  me,  not 
without  many  tears.  Is  it  possible  that  I  am  to  be  henceforth  a  power 
in  the  world  to  move  men,  a  name  which  shall  kindle  men  to  goodness 
and  piety,  a  name  of  power  P  I  think  little  enough  of  fame.  But  to 
be  a  man  who  can  lead  mankind  a  little  onward,  that  thought  would 
charm  me. 

Well,  at  reading  that,  remembering,  too,  how  I  have  been  treated 
here,  I  must  confess  I  wept ;  and  since  have  felt  the  better  for  my 
tears.     Gtod  grant  I  may  be  more  and  better  as  the  years  go  bv ! 

February,  1848. — On  Tuesday  I  attended  a  funeral  of  a  child,  five  or 
six  years  old ;  but  the  parents  do  not  believe  in  the  continuous  and 
conscious  life  .of  the  soul.  It  was  terribly  sad.  The  friends  that  I 
talked  with  were  superficial  and  conceited.    I  have  seldom  attended  a 
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sadder  finienl.  They  wanted  no  form  of  prayer,  but  for  decency's  sake, 
wanted  a  minister  and  an  address.  I  suppose  they  sent  for  me  as  the 
nUfdmum  of  a  minister.  I  tried  to  me  them  the  mcunmum  of  humanity 
while  their  hearts  were  pliant,  and  they  excited  by  grief.  The  man 
teemed  a  worthy  man,  humane,  but  with  an  unluc^  method  of  philo- 
sophy. I  see  not  how  any  one  can  liye  without  a  continual  sense  of 
immortalify.  I  am  sure  I  should  be  wretched  without  a  certainty 
of  that. 

In  February  he  went  to  New  Haven  and  spent  two  days, 
very  profitably,  in  the  company  of  the  distinguished  Professors 
there,  Taylor,  and  Salisbuxy  the  Orientalist,  Woobey,  Qibbs^ 
Thacher,  and  Goodrich. 

I  stayed  with  my  good  friend  Noah  Porter.  Him  and  his  wife  I 
long  ago  learned  to  like  and  since  to  love.  I  have  seldom  enjoyed  two 
days  so  much  as  these.  I  have  found  these  professors  kmdly  and 
gentlemanly. 

He  contrasts  their  treatment  with  that  of  more  liberal  thinkers, 
and  proceeds ; — 

They  all  seem  to  have  liberal  me^cde  and  lofty  aims.  If  they  have 
not  arrived  at  conclusions  so  liberal  as  the  Unitarians,  their  method  is 
decidedly  better.  Dr.  Taylor  loves  philosophy  and  looks  for  advance 
in  theology.  Yet  in  him  I  thought  1  saw  the  ill-effects  of  Ofdvinism. 
His  conception  of  Gk)d  was  a  poor  one. 

He  says  most  distinctly  that  in  any  contest  between  Beason  and 
Scripture,  Season  must  be  followed :  ''  What  in  the  name  of  Beason 
must  be  followed  if  not  Beason  itself  P  " 

TO  BEV.   INGBBA8B  S.   SMITH. 

Feb.  4, 1S48. 

The  Anii^Sdbbath  Convention  is  not  to  be  an  Anti-Sunday  Conven- 
Hon:  not  a  bit  of  it.  I  think  we  can  make  the  Sunday  ten  times 
more  valuable  than  it  is  now,  only  by  abating  the  nonsense  connected 
with  it. 

I  have  all  along  been  a  little  afraid  of  a  reaction  from  the  sour, 
stiff,  Jewish  way  of  keeping  the  Sunday,  into  a  low,  coarse,  material, 
voluptuous,  or  mere  money-making  abuse  of  it.  But  if  we  take  it  in 
time,  we  can  cast  out  the  Devil  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  Beelzebub. 
The  Past  is  always  pregnant  with  the  Future.  The  problem  of  the 
Present  is  the  maieutic,  to  deliver  the  Past.  If  the  case  is  treated 
scientifically,  the  labour  is  easy,  the  throes  natural,  and  the  babe  is 
bom.  The  dear  old  lady,  the  Past,  who  is  mother  of  us  all,  is  soon 
"as  well  as  could  be  expected,"  and  receives  the  congratulations  of 
her  friends,  and  is  told  now  well  the  little  sonny  loolu— exactly  like 
his  '*  ma."  So  she  cossets  him  up,  nurses  him,  and  gives  him  a  Christian 
name.  But  if  the  case  is  not  treated  scientifically,  the  labour  is  long 
and  difficult,  the  throes  unnatural,  and  the  sufferings  atrocious ;  the 
poor  old  matron  must  smart  under  the  forceps,  perhaps  submit  to  the 
CflBsarean  operation,  perhaps  die;  and  the  little  monster  who  thus 
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comes  into  the  world  hj  a  matricide,  is  himself  in  a  sad  condition,  and 
will  have  a  sad  remembrance  all  his  life  of  the  &ct  that  he  killed  his 
mother. 

Now,  I  think  that  we  can  deliver  the  Jewish  Sabbath  of  a  fine  healthy 
Sunday,  who  will  remember  that  he  comes  of  a  Hebrew  stock  on  one 
side,  but  that  mankind  is  his  &ther,  and  while  he  labors  for  the  human 
race,  will  neyer  make  mouths  at  the  mother  who  bc^re  him.  But  if  the 
matter  be  delayed  a  few  years,  I  think  there  is  danger  for  the  health  of 
both  child  and  mother. 

I  hope  you  will  come  to  the  Convention,  and  will  speak,  too.  I 
mean  to  do  so,  but  as  I  am  not  a  bit  of  a  Seactionist,  and  share  none 
of  the  excesses  of  either  piu*ty,  I  suppose  I  shall  be  too  radical  for 
the  Conservatives,  and  too  conservative  for  the  Badicals,  and  so  be 
between  two  fires,  eroM-fires,  too. 

An  Anti-Sabbaih  Convention  was  held  in  Boston  during  the 
last  week  of  March,  1 848.  The  call  for  this  meeting,  written  by 
Mr.  Qarrison,  proposed  the  creation  of  a  public  opinion  adverse 
to  the  penal  laws  requiring  the  religious  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  This  Convention  sought  to  eflTect  their  repeal  by  the 
State  Legislature,  so  that  all  persons  might  observe  the  day  or 
not,  in  strict  accordance  with  their  conscience.  There  had  been 
no  particular  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  Law  to  stimulate  this 
meeting ;  it  was  only  another  demonstration  of  the  criticizing 
and  protesting  spirit  which  ruled  at  that  period,  before  all 
reformatory  interests  became  swallowed  up  in  the  magnitude  of 
Anti-Slavery.  Prison  reform,  anti-capital  punishment^  peaoe^ 
non-resistance,  temperance,  and  some  more  transitory  subjects^ 
struggled  with  anti-slavery  to  possess  the  public  ear.  These 
various  meetings  for  reform  were  the  most  vigorous  and  attrac- 
tive of  all  the  May  Meetings ;  they  had  the  best  speakers,  for 
they  were  countenanced  by  all  the  earnest  and  independent  men. 
There  was  a  passion  for  witnessing  the  powerful  agitation  of 
these  great  questions,  which  was  not  equalled  by  a  passionate 
practical  devotion  to  them.  The  causes  themselves  moved 
languidly,  but  so  long  as  they  were  eloquently  advocated  there 
was  no  lack  of  audience.  In  this  temper,  any  call,  which 
involved  a  point  that  was  debateabl^  might  win  a  respectable 
hearing  upon  its  abstract  merits  alone. 

Mr.  Parker  signed  this  call,  in  company  with  all  the  promi- 
nent reformers  of  Boston  and  the  State,  and  there  was  a  two 
days'  discussion  of  the  origin,  authority,  and  use  of  Sunday. 
Mr.  Parker's  speech,  prefacing  some  resolutions,  was  filled  with 
infonnation :  he  objected  to  penal  laws  to  enforce  the  formal 
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el)0ervaBoe  of  Sunday,  but  pontended  that  maay  happy  effects 
flowed  fiom  the  custom  of  devoting  one  day  to  rest  and  to  pur- 
poses of  spsritual  culture.  His  resolutions  did  not  pass ;  they 
were  not  quite  radical  enough  for  the  temper  of  the  meeting. 
Bat  his  speech  is  remarkable  £6r  its  common-sense. 

Men  commonlj  think  they  are  never  clear  of  one  wrone  till  they 
•haye  got  the  opposite  wrons;.  So  the  Furitans,  disgusted  with  the 
frivolity  which  they  saw  in  the  Bomish  Church — disappointed  at  find* 
^)g  in  the  Catholic  Sunday,  in  its  freedom  and  its  frolic,  so  little  for 
the  direct  nurture  of  religion — went  over  to  the  other  extreme.  That 
was  a  time  of  fanatical  reaction  against  old  abuses.  There  is  no  great 
danger  of  resisting  a  wrong  too  powerfully,  but  there  is  great  danger  of 
going  over  to  the  opposite  wrong,  and  contending  that  that  wron^  is 
the  right.  I  would  not  commit  the  same  fault  that  the  Puritans  did, 
and  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  If  men  are  fanatical  in  their  notion 
of  keeping  the  Sunday,  I  would  not  be  a  feuiatic  and  destroy  it ;  for,  if 
men  now  are  driven  by  the  spirit  of  reaction  against  the  Puritanic  idea 
of  the  Sunday,  and  ^o  to  the  opposite  extreme,  why,  all  the  work  must 
be  done  over  again  till  it  is  well  done. 

I  heard  a  man  say,  that  if  he  had  the  whole  of  Otoi  Almighty's 
truth  shut  up  in  his  left  hand,  he  would  not  allow  a  man  to  unlock 
even  his  Httle  finger.  That  is  not  my  creed  at  all.  I  do  not  believe 
mankind  is  in  the  least  danger  of  beinff  ruined  by  an  excess  of  trtUh, 
I  have  that  confidence  in  truth,  that  I  fear  it  not  under  anv  circum- 
stances ;  but  I  do  fear  error,  whether  coming  firom  Churches,  States,  or 
majorities,  or  minorities,  in  the  world. 

When,  at  a  later  date,  the  community  was  vehemently  agi- 
tated by  the  penal  enactments  against  the  selling  of  liquor,  which 
passed  the  legislature  notwithstanding  a  vigorous  opposition,  he 
preached  a  sermon  upon  the  good  and  bad  elements  in  the  Maine  * 
Law.  That  law  prohibited  the  traffic  in  all  kinds  of  drinks  that 
intoxicate,  affixed  a  penalty  to  each  case  of  violation  of  the  law, 
confiscated  the  property  when  it  was  found  on  sale,  and  autho- 
rized the  destruction  of  the  liquor.  All  previous  laws  upon  this 
subject  of  the  sale  of  liquors  were  merely  regulative.  This  one 
was  intended  to  destroy  the  traffic  altogether,  though  it  could  not 
interfere  with  the  use  of  liquor  in  private  houses.  Under  its 
authority,  State  agents  were  appointed,  who  were  empowered  to 
keep  stores  for  the  sale  of  liquor  for  medicinal  and  mechanical 
purposes  to  all  res|)onsible  persons,  that  is,  to  all  those  persons 
who  were  known  by  the  agent  not  to  be  habitual  drunkards. 
The  name  of  every  buyer,  and  the  kind  and  quantity  of  liquor 

*  So  called,  becaaae  ilie  fini  kw  of  tiial  kind  was  paaaed,  and  paHially  eofoicod,  in 
the  State  of  liaino. 
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he  called  for,  was  entered  in  a  book.  The  mechanic  arts  never 
required  so  much  spirit  for  employment  in  their  various  prooesMS 
as  now,  and  the  calls  for  medicinal  purposes  showed  a  suckkn 
and  alarming  deterioration  of  the  public  health. 

This  law  went  into  operation  in  the  State  of  Mame  in  the 
spring  of  1851,  and  was  enforced  with  great  vigour.  Steam- 
boats  were  watched,  and  occasionally  overhauled  ;  railroad  sfea- 
tions  were  searched,  all  the  dram-shops  were  dosed,  hotel  bar- 
rooms hid  their  diminished  splendour  in  back-rooms,  and  the 
whole  traffic  was  driven  out  of  sight,  not  without  occasional 
disturbances  of  the  peace.  Common  carriers  contested  the  right 
of  the  State  to  invade  their  parcels  and  vehicles,  and  the  con* 
stitutionality  of  the  law  was  doubted  by  many  who  were  not  in- 
terested in  the  making  or  selling  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Practi- 
cally, little  was  gained,  because  the  liquor  degenerated  in  quality 
as  it  ran  out  of  sights  and  rum-drinkers  were  poisoning  them- 
selves on  the  sly  more  rapidly  than  they  did  in  gilded  saloons. 
The  police  occasionally  laid  a  trap  to  procure  evidence  against 
notorious  dealers,  and  a  race  of  informers  began  to  spring  up. 
This  odious  feature,  inseparable  from  the  strict  enforcement  of  all 
sumptuary  laws,  increased  the  clamour  of  the  disaffected,  and 
provided  them  with  a  good  deal  of  magnanimous  declamation. 
Still,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  a  State  possesses  the 
right  to  abate  all  nuisances,  and  seize  or  remove  whatever  is 
destructive  to  the  general  health.  Tainted  meat  and  young  veal 
are  seized ;  gambling  and  counterfeiting  apparatus  are  looked  for 
by  the  police.  Bad  rum  and  whiskey  are  more  debasing  than 
counterfeiters'  tools.  And  if  the  State  must  support  the  hospi- 
tals, asylums,  prisons,  and  almshouses  which  are  so  liberally 
peopled  from  the  frequenters  of  the  drinking-shops,  it  might 
rationally  protect  itself  in  some  way  against  a  traffic  which 
directly  increased  its  burdens.  The  whole  difficulty  lay  in  the 
practical  enforcement  of  a  principle  that  seems  abstractly  just ; 
BO  difficult,  indeed,  that  it  never  became  organized  by  permanent 
effective  operations.  Severity  soon  relaxed  ;  the  police  was,  in 
general,  as  unwilling  to  unearth  rum-sellers,  as  it  was  in  general 
willing  to  help  kidnappers,  and  the  law  fell  into  decay. 

Mr.  Parker  had  studied  well  the  statistics  of  intemperance, 
and  undejrstood  and  powerfully  depicted  its  immoral  effects.  See 
his  **  Sermon  of  the  Perishing  Classes  in  Boston,"  and  ''  A  Ser- 
mon of  the  Moral  Condition  of  Boston.''     He  never  made  use 
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of  wine  or  ardent  spirits,  except  by  medical  advice,  after  his 
original  vigor  had  become  seriously  impaired.  He  saw  that  the 
great  movement  for -total  abstinence  was  saving  many  souk  and 
bodies ;  but  he  also  saw  that  the  question  was  wider  even  than 
these  wide  and  striking  fiicts,  and  he  treated  it  in  his  own  way. 

FBOM  THE  JOtTBNAL. 

The  law  seems  an  invasion  of  private  right.  It  is  an  inyasion,  but 
for  the  sake  of  preserring  the  rights  of  all.  Wiae  is  a  good  thing;  so 
is  beer,  rum»  brandj.  and  the  like,  when  rightly  used.  I  think  the  tee* 
totallers  are  right  m  their  pracfcice  for  these  times,  but  wrong  in  their 
principles.  I  ^lieve  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that,  other  things 
bein^  equal,  men  iu  social  life  who  use  stimulants  moderately  live  longer 
and  have  a  sounder  old  age  than  teetotallenl.  I  don't  know  this,  hut 
believe  it.  I  fancy  that  wine  is  the  best  of  stimulants.  But  now  I 
think  that  nine-tenths  of  the  alcoholic  stimulant  that  is  used  is  abused ; 
the  evils  are  so  monstrous,  so  patent,  .so  universal,  that  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  take  care  of  its  citizens— the  Whole  of  its  parts. 
If  mv  house  gets  on  fire,  the  bells  are  rung*  the  neighbourhood  called 
together,  the  engine  brought  out,  and  water  put  on  it  till  my  garret  is  a 
swamp.  But  as  I  am  fuU^  insured  I  don't  care  for  the  fire,  and  I  con- 
tend that  my  rights  are  mvaded  by  the  engine-men  and  their  water. 
They  say,  **  Sir,  you  would  bum  down  the  town  l" 

FROM  A  SEBMON. 
They  burnt  up  a  man  the  other  day  at  the  distillery,  in  Merrimack 
Street.  You  read  the  story  in  the  daily  papers ;  and  remember  how 
the  bystanders  looked  on  with  horror  to  see  the  wounded  man  attempt- 
ing with  his  hands  to  fend  off  the  flames  from  his  naked  head !  Great 
Heaven !  It  was  not  the  first  man  that  distillery  has  burned  up  1 
No :  not  by  thousands.  You  see  men  about  your  streets  all  a-fire ;  some 
half-burnt  down  ;  some  with  all  the  soul  burned  out,  only  the  cinders 
left  of  the  man — ^the  shell  and  wall,  and  that  tumbling  and  totterinff, 
ready  to  fall.  Who  of  you  who  has  not  lost  a  relative,  at  least  a  fnenOi 
in  that  withering  flame  t 

During  the  winter  of  1847-8,  he  commenced  a  series  of 
Saturday  afternoon  conversations,  which  was  attended  diiefly  by 
the  ladies  of  his  parish,  for  theological  and  spiritual  discussion. 
He  also  organized  a  society,  with  the  object  of  giving  the  people 
to  whom  he  preached  an  opportunity  to  practise  philanthropy  in 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  Boston,  whence  many  a  friendless  and 
tempted  girl  was  rescued  by  their  eflforts^  and  provided  with 
honest  work. 

The  Melodeon  was  left  in  August^  1861,  for  three  or  four 
monthsi,  that  some  repairs  might  be  made  ;  and  the  Parish  Com- 
mittee applied  for  the  Masonic  Temple  to  hold  their  meetings  in 
tar  a  few  Sundays ;  but  this  was  refused,  **  on  the  ground  that 
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it  would  injure  the  reputation  of  the  house.''  This  reeidt  wis 
not  unexpected  by  Mr.  Parker,  who  only  said,  "  AU  things  hare 
their  penalty.  IHie  jug  of  Boston  is  broken  in  more  tiian  one 
pkoe." 

He  spent  the  time  of  this  enforced  vacation  in  thinking  out 
new  sermons  :— 

The  germs,  or  thought-cells,  have  long  been  floating  in  my  mind.  I 
hope,  for  the  next  five  or  six  years,  to  have  less  to  do  with  social,  civil, 
and  pohtical  duties,  and  attend  to  my  function  as  scholar,  philosopher, 
theologian,  and  writer.    There  is  much  that  I  want  to  do. 

He  occupied  his  leisure  Sundays  with  a  visitation  of  the 
churches  through  all  the  denominations  in  Boston.  This  he 
did  to  understand,  by  personal  observation,  what  the  various 
clergjnnen  were  thinking  about^  and  to  note  their  ienkdeney.  He 
heard,  perhaps,  twenty  sermons  by  prominent  men :— - 

Heard  Starr  King  preach  on  the  kte  Celebration  *  in  Boston.  It  was 
the  b^t  service,  on  the  whole,  that  I  have  heard  in  the  seventeen 
services  that  I  have  attended  lately  in  and  about  Boston. 

Many  Sundays  of  his  successive  summer  vacations  were  thus 
spent  in  hearing  the  different  styles  of  preaching  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. His  criticisms  were  in  no  case  weakened  by  too 
great  partiality  for  the  doctrine  which  the  preachers  represented. 
Here  is  a  specimen  from  the  journal : — 

Last  day  of  my  vacation  (1856).    Heard  Eev.  Mr. ,  of  ^— ^ 

preach  at  the  Old  South,  touching  the  ''brazen  serpent" —  a  silly, 
worthless  sermon,  which,  vnth  that  of  ■  last  Sunday,  makes  me 
think  even  worse  of  the  ministry  than  before,  which  was  needless.  The 
sermon  had  nothing  of  piety  or  morality ;  the  prayer  scarce  any  touch 
of  either.  What  an  admirable  opportunity  the  minister  has  I  An 
audience  which  comes  of  its  own  accord  to  Hsten  to  the  best  words  oi 
a  free  man  on  the  greatest  of  themes !  What  use  the  minister  makes 
of  it !  I  sat  in  the  pew  of  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  Chinese 
(coolie)  slave  trade !  The  minister  of  the  Old  ^uth  Church  is  one  of 
the  "  No  Higher  Law  '*  men — an  advocate  of  slavery.  The  building  is 
historical ;  and  preached  to  me  of  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls. 

Aug.  28, 1852. — Two-and-forty  years  ago,  my  father,  a  hale  man,  in 
his  one-and-fiftieth  year,  was  looking  for  the  birth  of  another  child 
before  moming,-^the  eleventh  child.  How  strange  it  is,  this  life  of 
ours,  this  birth  of  ^urs,  and  this  death'^the  second  birth.  How  little 
does  the  mother  know  of  the  babe  she  bears  under  her  bosom— aye,  of 
the  babe  she  nurses  at  her  breast !  Poor  dear  father,  poor  dear  mother! 
Tou  little  know  how  many  a  man  would  curse  the  son  you  painfull v 
broughtinto  life,  and  painnilly  and  religiously  trained  up.    Well,  I  will 

*  Vint  of  the  Pk^ddent  of  the  United  States,  and  yisit  of  the  Canadians,  to  Boston, 
Sept.  17-19,  1851,  to  oelebrate  the  Opening  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  into  Canada. 
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bless  joa — tnie  &ther  and  most  holy  mother  were  you  to  me :  the  earliest 
thing  you  taught  me  was  cfuij^— duty  to  GMl,  duty  to  man ;  that  life 
was  not  a  pleasure,  not  a  pain,  but  a  dt^y.  Your  words  taught  me 
this,  and  your  industrious  lives.  What  would  I  give  that  I  could  have 
added  some  more  of  gladness  to  your  life  on  earth — earnest,  toilsome, 
not  without  sorrow  t 

As  you  look  down  from  heaven,  if,  indeed,  you  can  see  your  youngest 
bom,  there  will  he  much  to  chide.  I  hope  there  is  something  to  ap- 
prove. Dear,  merciful  Father — Father  Gted,  I  would  serve  Thee,  and 
oless  mankind  I 

Aug.  12,  1852. — One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  a  clergyman's 
life  is  this : — He  has  all  his  time  devoted  to  the  development  and  use 
of  his  noblest  fiiculties.  Men  of  science  all  come  under  this  same 
obligation  to  a  great  degree ;  but  they  generally  are  devoted  to  mat- 
ters of  a  purely  intellectual  discipline,  not  moral,  not  affectional,  not 
religious.  Doctors  of  medicine  are  an  exception,  and  hence  their 
superior  t^eetiamU  character ;  but,  then,  the  sight  of  death  tends,  as 

Dr.  B says,  to  make  them  think  man  is  nothing  but  a  "  demni- 

tion  body,"  and  hence  they  are  prone  to  materialism  and  lack  efevo- 
Hon  of  intellect ;  but  they  have  great  tenderness  of  feeling. 

They  usually  associate  chiefly  with  well-cultivated  and  highly  in- 
teUectual  men.  This  is  of  ^reat  value  to  their  intellectual  develop* 
ment,  but  unfortunate  for  their  totality  of  manhood.  There  would  be 
no  Kants,  Leibnitzes  (Lieb-nicktSf  a  love-nothing,  the  Hamburghers 
called  him),  Yoltaires,  and  Humes,  and  Hobbeses,  with  such  as  live  in 
daily  contact  ^dth  the  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children.  The  good 
and  ill  of  these  men  is  apparent,  and  much  comes  of  their  position. 

A  clergyman  must  be  a  rare  man  to  be  intellectually  great,  or  accom- 
plish any  great  intellectual  work.  Schleiermacher,  Ijutber,  &c.,  had 
an  exceptional  poeitum,  which  accounts  for  their  exceptional  character. 
But  clergymen  have  a  noble  chance  for  a  most  manly  development,  if 
thev  will,  and  do  not  herd  too  much  with  one  another.  Even  cabbages 
and  lettuces  do  not  head  well  if  they  touch.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  I  possess,  and  know  how  much  it  increases  my  debt 
to  mankind,  and  how  it  must  be  paid  back. 

Oct.  81. — Preached  sermon  on  Mr.  Webster— «  sad  and  dreadful 
day  to  me :  it  was  so  painful  to  criticize  him  as  I  needs  must.  The 
preaching  of  the  sermon  occupied  two  and  a  half  hours ;  it  would  have 
required  three-quarters  of  an  nour  more  to  preach  all  that  was  written. 
At  eleven  o'clock,  Wednesday,  not  a  line  of  it  was  written ;  at  two 
P.M.  Saturday  not  a  line  unwritten. 

In  this  short  space  of  time,  deducting  some  interruptions 
which  he  mentions,  did  he  give  shape  and  informing  power  to 
the  materials  and  suggestions  which  he  had  been  gathering  con- 
oeming  Daniel  Webster  for  many  years. 

Nov.  14, 1852. — ^Preached  the  last  sermon  in  the  Melodeon.  It  has 
been  a  good  place  to  us,  and  I  feel  sad  at  leaving  it,  though  all  the  ele- 
ments were  hostile.  I  shall  not  forget  the  dark  rainy  Sundays  when  I 
first  came,  nor  the  many  sad  and  joyous  emotions  I  have  felt  there. 
Still,  it  was  never  quite  so  dear  to  me  as  the  little  church  at  Eoxbury — 
my  earliest  one. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Bzeter  FlAoe— The  Goimtiy— Friendahip— FteaMiit  Tnito— Some  Letten. 

Exeter  Place,  into  which  the  family  moved,  is  terminated  by  a 
huge  trellis,  substantially  built  against  the  end  wall  of  a  house. 
This  is  covered  by  creeping  plants,  which  take  their  rise  in  a 
diminutive  railed  space  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  with  a  water- 
less fountain  like  an  epergne  in  the  centre.  The  end  of  the  lane 
looks  like  a  theatre-flat  which  has  performed  the  garden-scene 
during  several  highly  melodramatic  seasons.  A  Flora  stands 
there,  as  if  for  a  label,  to  prevent  misconception  in  the  civic 
mind  and  to  enforce  ruraliiy,  which  she  does  in  melancholy 
fashion.  It  was  a  poor  substitute  for  the  woods  and  fields  of 
West  Roxbury.  Mr.  Parker  languished  for  the  natural  scenes 
to  which  he  had  been  fix)m  birth  accustomed :  next  to  books, 
they  were  essential  to  his  comfort  and  happines&  He  used  to 
anticipate  his  summer  vacations,  when  for  several  years  the 
&mily  would  return  to  the  house  at  Spring  Sti'eet^  with  childlike 
delight ;  every  spring  he  began  to  time  the  blossoming  of  the 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  to  tell  over  what  he  should  be  too  late  for 
and  what  he  should  find.  It  was  a  sore  disappointment  if  he 
did  not  get  out  of  town  in  season  for  the  apple-blossoms^  but  his 
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fityoarite  walks  and  secluded  spots  for  prayer  and  meditation  re- 
mained to  welcome  the  worshipper,  and  after  he  ceased  to  spend 
the  summers  in  his  old  home,  his  occasional  visits  there  were  pil- 
grimages to  a  shrine. 

Went  over  to  West  Roxhury  to  see  the  old  familiar  places — ^the  dear 
old  places!  The  seat  under  the  willow  was  there  just  as  I  made  it; 
the  RudbeckiaYTBa  in  hlossom  just  as  I  planted  it— the  hibiseus  where  I 
set  it  But  the  new  proprietor  has  torn  up  the  nmaehs  that  I  used  to 
nourish  with  such  care.  I  got  some  apples  from  the  tree  that  I  grafted 
— it  was  full  of  porter-apples,  rather  small,  but  fair. 

Then  there  .were  the  two  favourite  spots  in  the  woods — the  little  coiy 
place  under  the  cedars,  where  I  have  spent  so  many  delightful  hours : 
the  favourite  walk  in  the  woods,  with  the  houseleek,  the  golden  mo$St  and 
the  peppermint  all  there ;  all  the  rest  had  died ;  the  rose-bush  was  gone, 
even  die  old  pine  was  dead.  I  planted  two  peach-stones  side  by  side, 
touching  one  another,  and  they,  too,  will  come  to  nothing. 

I  went  and  gathered  my  fsivourite  flowers  in  the  old  favourite 
locations,  the  Hotutonia  reourvata,  &e.  The  trees  have  grown  abund- 
antly ,  all  else  looked  natural,  save  the  new  division  of  some  land;  but 
a  deal  of  sadness  comes  into  the  heart  on  visiting  alone  the  places 
which  are  endeared  by  dissociation  with  others,  such  as  the  rocks  in 
the  woods. 

These  were  two  large  rocks  in  the  precincts  of  Newton,  upon 
land  of  the  Brackett  iamily.     By  dint  of  much  heaving  with  a 
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crowbar,  and  by  propping,  Mr.  Parker  had  succeeded  in  convert- 
ing them  into  a  pair  of  rude  seats ;  above  them  the  summer 
trees  whispered  to  his  thoughts. 
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The  dear  old  pines  looked  green  as  ever,  and  grew  finely,  heedless 
of  the  heads  they  shade ;  the  tulip-trees  have  grown  very  big,  and 
their  leaves  tinkle  as  sweetly  as  ever.  The  dear  old  church  looked 
welcome  and  friendly.  How  I  have  loved  it,  and  still  love  it ! — ^but  I 
hope  I  shall  never  preach  there  again,  and  get  such  a  touch  of  the 
heart-break  as  the  last  time. 

Here  is  a  spring  day  daring  his  residence  in  the  old  parish : — 

May  8.— -To-day  has  been  one  of  those  beautiful  spring  days  when 
mere  existence  is  a  pleasure.  The  sun  has  been  lovely,  and  a  lighl 
wind  from  the  south-Wisst  played  among  the  pines,  like  the  noise  of 
the  sea.  As  I  sat  beneath  some  cedar  trees,  the  birds  sang,  die  winds 
murmured,  the  bees  hummed,  and  to  show  that  the  scene  was  human, 
a  symbolical  snake,  more  than  six  feet  long,  glided  forth  in  the  sua 
close  to  me.  I  felt  my  skin  roughen  up  into  little  waves.  I  love  to 
lie  on  the  ground  in  such  days,  and  dream  under  the  clouds,  and  sleep. 
Beautiful  dreams,  native  to  the  scene,  start  up  in  my  slumbers,  and 
when  I  awake  are  gone  like  the  spring  itself.  It  is  a  churlishness 
towards  nature  to  sit  indoors  in  such  weather. 

Spring  in  Boston. — May  19. — It  has  been  one  of  the  beautiful  days 
we  sometimes  have  in  May :  it  is  summer  come  in  without  singing  at 
the  door.  The  thermometer  says  90°  in  the  shade,  yet  all  the  morning 
the  weather  was  perfect  Ob,  how  bright  the  sky  was,  and  so  deep  the 
blue !  Then  the  grass  on  the  common  was  so  green,  the  children  so 
happy,  and  the  dogs  so  delighted  with  their  swim  in  the  frog-pond.  It 
did  me  good  to  see  such  a  day ;  I  feel  in  love  with  all  creatures,  and 
such  as  1  love  most  I  feel  quite  tender  to  —I  long  for  their  presence ; 
for  when  I  have  anything  so  good  as  existence  to-day  I  want  to  share 
it  with  one  I  love. 

What  a  place  the  city  is  for  outward  action !  But  it  is  no  place  for 
thouffht,  least  of  all  for  poetic,  creative  thought.  This  summer  I  hope 
to  fill  up  my  little  cistern  by  intercourse  wiUi  natiure. '  How  I  long  to 
sit  down  in  the  woods  on  my  favourite  rock,  to  gather  the  lady*$ 
iUppen  and  polyyalla^to  get  a  forget-me-not,  and  to  swim.  Oh,  the 
apple-trees,  they  are  in  blossom  now !  How  grateful  I  feel  for  them  1 
I  hardly  dare  think  how  happy  I  am  with  them.  But  there  is  one 
thing  which  affects  me  more,  a  blossoming  soul,  especially  a  young 
woman,  a  girl.  I  thank  God  that  one  dear  friend  has  children,  and  I 
can  play  with  the  little  rogues,  I  love  to  have  them  call  me  Mr. 
Parkie — a  tender  diminutive,  which  does  my  dry  heart  good. 

He  cannot  get  out  to  West  Boxbury  for  a  week. 

Again  have  I  been  cheated  out  of  the  apple-blossoms.  I  never  lost 
them  but  once  before,  and  that  was  last  year,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  lost  the 
whole  spring  in  consequence.  But  now  they  are  gone  again,  and  I 
have  but  had  a  glimpse  of  them,  so  the  sweetest  of  blossoms  /  ham 


His  knowledge  of  the  flowers  and  trees  was  extensive :  he 
knew  where  to  find  all  the  lowly  beauties  of  the  New  England 
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wood^  and  meadows^  and  could  go  to  fetch  them  on  the  very  day 
of  their  blossoming.  "  Leave  some/'  he  would  say,  however ; 
^  do  not  take  all/'  In  travelling,  the  aspects  of  nature  chal- 
lenged observation  with  his  regards  for  men.  He  notices  the 
grasses,  and  the  weeds  flowering  by  the  hard  causeway,  the  lapis 
lazuli  of  the  lakes,  the  moraines,  the  ice-billows  of  the  Mer  de 
Qlace,  and  the  veined  appearance  of  the  ice  itself,  the  rhododen- 
drons, bluebells,  and  harebells  which  contest  a  patch  of  soil  with 
the  snow.  He  has  an  eye  for  the  Aiguilles,  huge  monoliths  of 
nature,  and  the  Alpine  church,  mimicing  them  far  below  with 
its  slender  spire.  He  makes  drawings  of  the  roo&,  cart-wheels, 
a&d  women's  caps ;  but  his  notices  of  nature  never  expanded 
into  wilful  description ;  for  the  commonest  objects,  which  rhetoric 
makes  ridiculous,  gave  him  that  sort  of  pleasure  which  a  child  en- 
joys when  he  runs  to  fetch  the  thing  that  delights  him,  or  runs  to 
bring  somebody  else  to  look.  The  sublime  aspects  of  mountain 
scenery  escape,  in  his  hands,  with  a  few  abrupt  word-tracings, 
mere  mnemonics  for  renewed  enjoyment  after  his  return. 

But  he  also  went  after  things  which  escape  through  ordinaiy 
dredges. 

The  quiet  farmer  tills  his  field, 

Joying  in  grass  and  wheat ; 
Not  knowing  what  his  meadows  yield 

Before  my  wandering  feet 

All  his  compositions  betray  this  deep  and  discriminating  sym- 
pathy with  nature.  They  frequently  breathe  the  freshness  of  the 
open  country,  where  shadows,  Uke  moods,  sweep  across  the  light 
and  are  chased  by  light  in  turn.  Tou  will  stumble-  over  little 
reminiscences  of  woody  brooks,  over  which  he  used  to  hang  in 
•  the  June  weather,  letting  the  sinuous  ripple  fiiscinate  his  gaze. 
Only  a  boy  bom  in  and  of  the  country  could  run  with  such 
dovery  feet  through  the  wastes  of  theology. 

My  father,  a  hale  man  of  threescore,  laid  in  the  ground  his  own  mother, 
fourscore  and  twelve  years  old.  She  went  thither  gladly,  with  no  anguish, 
no  fear,  with  little  pain — went  as  a  tall  pine-tree  in  the  woods  comes 
to  the  ground  at  the  touch  of  a  winter  wind,  its  branches  heavy  with 
snow,  its  trunk  feeble,  its  root  sapless,  worn  out,  and  old 

But  if  he  lost  a  child,  it  was  a  sad  day,  a  dark  year;  for  the  child 
perished  immature.  Sadly  in  June  or  July  the  gardener  sees  his  unripe 
apples  scattered  on  the  ground,  disappointing  his  hopes  of  harvest.* 

•  Bennoiu  of  Theism :  '^Boonomy  of  F^"  p.  809.  And  aee,  in  '^Broridenoe,"  hk 
minute  doKription  of  that  *' great  woodland  oarayansary,"  the  oak-tree,  p.  255. 
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Look  up  at  the  stars,  stadj  the  xnathematies  of  the  hesfetts,  writ 
in  those  gorgeous  diagrams  of  fire,  where  all  is  law,  order,  harmony, 
beauty  without  end ;  look  down  on  the  antphill  in  the  fields  some 
morning  in  early  summer,  and  study  the  ethics  of  the  emmets,  idl  law, 
order,  harmony,  beauty  without  end ;  look  round  on  the  cattle,  on  ^ 
birds,  on  the  cold  fishes  in  the  stream,  the  reptiles,  insects,  and  see  the 
mathematics  of  their  structure  and  the  ethics  of  their  lives;  do  you 
find  any  sign  that  the  First  Person  of  the  Godhead  is  malignant  and 
capricious,  and  the  Fourth  Person  thereof  is  a  devil — that  ht^  prepon- 
derates in  the  worid  ?  * 

No  doubt  the  Bible  contained  the  imperfection  of  the  men  and  ages 
concerned  in  writing  it.  The  hay  tastes  of  the  meadow  where  it 
grew,  of  the  weather  when  it  was  made,  and  smells  of  the  bam  wherein 
it  has  been  kept ;  nay,  even  the  breath  of  the  oxen  housed  underneath 
comes  down  to  the  market  in  every  load. 

Hark !  the  Bible  rustles,  as  that  southern  wind,  heavy  with  slaveiy, 
turns  over  its  leaves  rich  in  benedictions;  and  I  hear  the  old  breath 
coma  up  again — '*Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself** 

How  much  a  great  man  of  the  highest  kind  can  do  for  us,  and  how 
easy !  It  is  not  harder  for  a  doud  to  thunder  than  for  a  chestnut  in  a 
farmer^s  fire  to  snap. 

Little  boys  in  the  country,  working  against  time,  with  stints  to  do, 
long  for  the  passing-by  of  some  tall  brother,  who,  in  a  few  minutes, 
shall  achieve  what  the  smaller  boy  took  hours  to  do.  And  we  are  all  of 
us  but  little  boys,  looking  for  some  great  brother  to  come  and  help  us 
end  our  tasks. 

This  at  my  side  is  the  willow ;  it  is  the  symbol  of  weeping,  but  its 
leaves  are  deciduous ;  the  autumn  wind  will  strew  them  on  the  ground. 
And  beneath  here  is  a  perennial  plant ;  it  is  green  all  the  year  throu^. 
When  this  willow  branch  is  leafless,  the  other  is  green  with  hope,  and 
its  buds  are  in  its  bosom.  Its  buds  will  blossom.  So  it  is  with 
America. 

In  a  sermon  upon  speculatiye  atheism  is  this  mark  of  a  nice 
observation : — 

Convince  me  that  there  is  no  Ood-- then  I  should  be  sadder  than 
.  Egyptian  night.  My  life  would  be  only  the  shadow  of  a  dimple  on 
the  bottom  of  a  little  brook,  whirling  and  passing  away. 

In  his  journal  for  1857  occurs  the  following  : 

The  night  spreads  her  broad  soft  wines  over  me  and  all  nature,  and 
I  feel  inspiration  in  her  presence.  What  thoughts  of  other  times 
come  thronging  upon  me  when  I  have  lain,  such  nights  as  this,  wi^ 
the  soft  south-western  wind  sheeting  gently  through  my  half-opened 

♦  "The  Popahr  Theology,"  p.  107. 
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window,  now  listening  to  the  hum  of  some  &r^ff  walker%  voice,  now 
letting  my  feelings  take  wing  to  the  loftiest,  till,  lest  I  forget  the 
body,  my  chann  is  pleasantly  broken  by  the  sound  of  an  apple  dropping 
•ofitly  to  the  ground. 

He  took  pteasure  in  animals  of  every  desGription,  and  was 
never  tired  of  watching  them.  Bears  were  his  especial  delight : 
be  said  they  were  great  humorous  children,  with  a  wary  Scotch 
vein  in  them.  His  house  was  fiill  of  bears,  in  plaster  and  ivory, 
and  wood,  from  Berne,  and  in  seal-metaL  It  was  a  short  and 
economical  way  to  his  heart  to  fetch  him  home  an  odder  bear 
than  usual  He  once  collected  materials  for  an  article  on  bears, 
and  at  that  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  every  brute  bear 
between  this  and  the  White  Mountains. 

A  French  caricature  from  the  Revolution  of  1847—48,  repre- 
senting the  different  characters  in  the  shape  of  bears,  was  given 
to  him  by  Wendell  Phillips,  and  straightway  raised  conspicuously 
above  his  bureau. 

TO  MISS  OATHERINE  JOHNSON. 

Anti-Sbyery  Office,  New  Tork,  28  May,  1858. 

Mt  bbab  Cousin  Eathie, — The  new  bear  came  the  other  day — ^the 
fiunous  new  bear.  I  assembled  all  the  other  bears  of  the  family, 
introduced  them  to  each  other,  and  left  them  in  their  mutual  admira- 
tion society.  You  don't  know  how  the  little  bears  rejoiced  to  welcome 
this  new  one !  When  the  great  original  bear*  came  home,  and  went 
into  the  parlor,  and  saw  all  the  household  of  bears  assembled  together 
and  the  new  bear  among  them,  ^at  was  her  amazement  thereat 

Many  thanks  for  this  bear,  which,  it  is  thought  surpasses  all  the  rest 

For  the  bears,  faithfully, 

Cousin  Thbodore. 

When  he  passed  through  Berne  upon  his  last  journey,  he  spent 

.  a  great  portion  of  the  time  in  leaning  over  the  pit  where  the 

symbolical  aoimab  are  kept,  nor  could  he  be  got  home  to  break- 

&8t  till  he  had  duly  fed  them,  and  exhausted  upon  them  his 

choicest  ursine  epithets. 

Here  is  an  allusion  to  another  present  :— 

But  the  bear, — ^the  Iwnr.  Why,  it  is  a  most  admirable  specimen  of 
that  genus — he  stands  now,  hat  in  hand — that  old  slouch  hat,  such  as 
none  but  a  bear  ought  to  have  (I  left  mine  at  Desor's-^I  suppose  he 
will  wear  it  when  he  goes  to  meeting),  and  is  looking  at  the  brown 
bear  which  my  wife  always  carries  as  one  of  the  Penates  of  the  family. 


*  '*  Beanie  "  wm  a  pet  mum  for  his  witt. 
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Why,  it  is  a  perfect  beauty;  I  shall  be  tempted  to  seal  all  my  letters, 
but  tlus  to  you  will  have  the  first  stamp,  to  consecrate  the  seaL 

Here  is  something  upon  bens : 

FBOM  THE  JOURNAL. 

The  hen  has  four  notes.  1.  She  has  a  common  note,  and  in  it  she 
speaks  all  day  long  to  her  little  charge.  She  never  tires ;  duck,  cluck, 
by  sunshine  and  in  rain.  Is  her  brood  large,  she  does  not  despair. 
Is  it  small,  she  is  still  faithful  in  little  as  in  much.  So  Proyidence 
eyer  watches  over  all  men,  great  and  little,  and  never  wearies. 

S.  She  has  also  a  special  call.  This  she  uses  when  she  discovers  any 
com  of  wheat,  an  insect,  or  a  worm.  The  chicks  come  thronging  in 
to  share  the  bounty.    So  Providence  sends  us  unusual  favours. 

8.  She  has  a  note  of  alarm.  When  the  hawk  or  the  weasel  is  at 
hand  she  utters  a  piercing  scream;  the  young  ones  betake  themselves 
to  the  nearest  shelter. 

4.  She  has  a  brooding  note.  At  night  and  at  noon,  and  often  in  the 
rain  or  the  fierce  heat»  she  calls  her  little  ones  under  her  broad 
motherly  wings.  With  delicate  beak  she  urges  them  beneath  their 
shelter,  and  tucks  them  in.  Then  with  a  low,  parental,  purring  note 
she  lulls  them  to  repose.  It  has  a  composing  sound.  At  first  they 
interrupt  its  tranquillizing  monotony  with  sharp  *^zip,"  as  one  crowdls 
upon  the  other,  but  soon  all  is  still  and  they  sleep. 

So  God  broods  over  all  His  creatures.  The  voice  of  nature  speaks 
softly  in  its  brooding  note. 

Habits  of  BiBDS.-^Wild  geese  will  eat  frogs.  I  saw  a  couple  of  tame 
ones  attempt  to  catch  a  poor  inoffensive  frog  in  the  brook  to-day.  I 
heard  their  voracious  jaws  snap  together  as  diey  struck  at  the  defence- 
less croaker,  but  he  slupped  away,  laughing  in  his  sleeve. 

Saw  two  little  birds  on  a  pear-tree  eating  the  little  insects  that  prey 
on  the  blossoms.  Thus  both  they  and  the  insects  aforesaid  aid  in 
consummating  the  mysterious  marriage  of  the  blossoms.  I  never 
knew  whose  matrimony  the  birds  celebrated  in  their  songs  before. 

He  was  never  able  to  maintain  any  respectable  sentiment  for 
cathedrals,  for  the  abject  rows  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  upon  the 
pavement  were  so  noany  figures  of  the  total  waste  in  stone  of 
their  bread  and  education,  and  he  believed  tiiat  the  only  effect  of 
magnitude  and  solenmity  was  to  keep  stupefied  their  poverty- 
stricken  natures. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  : — 

I  should  like  to  look  at  the  cathedrals  once  more.  What  grand 
things  they  are  to  look  at,  and  to  think  of!  But  they  always  struck  me 
as  great  tombs.  The  men  who  built  them  are  dead,  and  the  soul  which 
wrought  in  the  builders  now  works  at  quite  different  things ;  while  the 
mob  of  people,  and  the  mob  of  priests,  seem  quite  unworthy  to  live  in 
such  a  huge  shell, — a  caterpillar  in  the  magnificence  of  a  sea-conch. 
Fodstum  is  not  deader  to  Europe,  and  further  behind  the  civilization 
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of  this  age,  than  the  medisBval  cathedral  is  behind  the  life  of  the  more 
progressive  people  of  New  England. 

The  music  has  a  soul  in  it ;  but  that  now-ardays  is  often  operatic. 
Yet  I  love  the  simple  grandeur  of  some  of  the  great  pieces  I  used  to 
hear  in  the  Italian  Churches.  There  is  one — I  heard  it  many  times — 
which  seemed  to  represent  the  life  of  man :  the  top  of  it  light,  tiifling, 
foamy,  frothy,  changeable ;  but  underneath  it  all,  a  great  ground-swell 
.  of  music  went  on  as  regular  as  the  psalm  of  the  ocean.  It  always 
reminded  me  of  ^e  hymn — 

"  Our  lives  through  various  scenes  are  drawn, 
And  vex*d  wi&  trifling  cares ; 
WhUe  thine  Eternal  Thought  moves  on 
Its  undiiturb'd  affairs,** 

Bat  his  sympathy  for  men  and  women  soared  far  above  his 
feeling  for  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  for  all  the  ezpreu- 
aiTeness  of  art 

This  is  the  last  day  of  my  vacation — ^for  though  my  preaching  is  put 
off  another  month,  my  study  begins  in  earnest  to-morrow.  I  miss 
mnch  that  belonged  to  me  at  West  Bozbury,  not  to  speak  of  the  Human 
Face.  I  miss  the  sweet  little  spots  which  were  to  me  my  oratoires  in 
the  fields.  There,  too,  I  know  eveiy  spot  where  the  flowers  grow,  but 
here  none  at  all. 

This  Human  Face  belonged  to  a  very  dear  friend,  but  the  phrase 
becomes  impersonal  when  put  on  record,  expressive  of  that  broad 
world  of  kindred  people  whose  horizons  enclosed  for  him  the 
brightening  weather  of  friendship  and  spiritual  delights.  "  Day* 
light  and  Champian''  could  not  show  him  Qod's  grace  so  clearly. 
It  seemed  to  him  wonderful  what  friends  could  do  for  a  troubled 
and  buffeted  spirit. 

How  soon  the  memoiy  is  clear  of  disagreeable  recollections,  of  pain, 
of  suffering,  of  ugly  things,  and  how  perpetually  do  beautiful  fancies 
and  dear  affections  dwell  with  us !  It  is  only  by  effort  that  I  recall  the 
painful  things  of  my  life,  and  when  they  come  back,  it  is  *'  trailing 
clouds  of  glory  "  that  they  come.  And  there  is  one  face  in  my  past 
lifd  which  comes  with  all  the  beauty  of  a  new  moon,  the  few  hours  of 
her  brief  sun  on  a  June  evening  after  a  shower, — as  the  moon  mih  the 
evening  star  beside  her. 

1. 

Oh,  blessed  days  were  those. 

When  thou  and  I  together, 
Sought  through  the  fields  the  wild  red  rose, 

In  the  golden  summer  weather  ! 

The  lilies  bloom'd  at  moming^s  ^low 
On  the  breast  of  the  winding  river : 

I  brought  to  thee  then*  purest  snow. 
Less  welcome  than  the  giver. 
20 
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a. 

There's  beauty  in  the  morning  flowers. 

And  in  the  noon-day  sun ; 
Time  measures  out  these  golden  hours 

With  the  fairest  sands  that  run. 

I  know  not  what  it  signifies, 

But  a  single  look  from  thee 
Gomes  fresher  than  the  morning  skies 

Or  noonday  light  to  me. 

Oh,  people  thou  my  thoughts  by  day, 

Adorn  my  dreams  by  night ; 
So  cheer  my  8adden*d  heart  alway, 

By  faith  when  not  by  sight. 

His  susceptibility  in  the  society  of  women  to  that  influence  of 
mind  and  presence  wbidi  they  have  in  the  society  of  men  whom 
they  attract,  was  a  very  decided  characteristia  That  subjective 
quality  of  sex,  which  the  poet  calls  Das  evnge  weiMiche  (the 
everlasting  womanly),  and  which  sustains  the  everlasting  differ- 
ence between  woman  and  man,  that  draws  and  piques  them  both, 
drew  him  along,  a  most  willing  captive,  held  and  led  by  all  the 
pure  and  gentle  elements  of  his  own  nature. 

My  companions  of  choice,  and  not  necessity,  are  almost  all  women. 
I  wonder  at  this ;  I  never  willed  it  so.  I  have  always  been  intimate 
with  eminent  women, — that  is,  for  nearly  twenty  years  ;  and  I  number 
but  few  eminent  men  among  my  acquaintance.  Yet  in  literature,  I  am 
no  great  admirer  of  the  eflbrts  of  women.  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Margaret 
Fuller  are  the  only  learned  women  that  adorn  my  book-shelves ;  among 
my  correspondents,  ladies  fill  a  large  place.  Is  it  their  afiection  or 
the  beauty  of  their  mind  that  attracts  me  to  them  ?  The  beauty  of  the 
person  was  once  a  dear  attraction,  and  has  lost  none  of  its  charms  even 
now.  I  love  to  look  at  a  handsome  woman.  Her  beauty  has  a  subtle 
fascination  for  me  which  my  weak  intellect  does  not  quite  understand. 
I  love  the  subtlety  of  woman's  mind,  in  striking  contrast  to  my  own 
direct  and  blunt  modes  of  mental  operation.    Thus,  I  love  the  nimble 

adroitness  of   Mrs.  H and  Mrs.  A much   better  than  the 

Macedonian-phalanz  march  of  good    Miss  .     I  like  not  this 

dazzling  subtlety  in  men. 

Strong  is  the  effect  of  this  diversity  of  sex ;  I  like  the  presence  of 
woman,  as  such.    I  love  to  feel  the  presence  of  incarnated  womanliness. 

The  other  day  I  met  a  young  woman  in  the  street,  and  our  eyes 
met.  I  felt  a  sensation  of  unspeakable  delight  which  lasted  all  the 
morning.  I  cannot  tell  why  it  was,  but  so  it  was.  It  was  involuntary 
delight. 

This  has  been  one  of  my  unfortunate  days.  I  went  out  to  Roxbuiy, 
but  saw  not  the  chief  object  of  my  visit  She  had  gone  to  visit  a  sick 
friend.  It  makes  me  better  to  see  her;  it  is  like  visiting  a  shrine 
which  has  the  gift  of  miracles,  and  heals  men  of  sadness,  lowness  and 
despair.    So  I  visit  my  Madonna  Miraeuloia  from  time  to  time,  and 
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eome  home  a  better  man,  I  hope,  certainly  with  each  faculty  bright- 
ened and  enlarged.  I  barely  missed  her  on  the  return,  for  the  wagon 
was  in  sight  just  as  I  got  into  the  *bus  to  come  away.  But,  weU,  I 
shall  take  as  penance  and  mortification  what  I  receive  with  sorrow ; 
and  if  angels'  visits  be  few  and  far  between,  will  make  much  of  the 
angel  that  I  missed. 

He  made  the  following  confession  to  George  Bipley  : — 

There  was  a  pond  a  mile  off  (in  Lexington),  whither  I  used  to  go  a- 
iishing,  but  only  caught  the  landscape.  I  never  fished  much,  but 
looked  down  into  the  water  and  saw  the  shadows  on  the  other  side 
creep  over  it,  and  listened  to  the  sounds  from  the  distant  farms.  When 
I  was  from  six  to  seven  years  old,  there  came  a  perfectly  beautiful 
young  girl  to  our  little  District  School ;  she  was  seven  to  eight  She 
fascinated  my  eyes  from  my  book,  and  I  was  chid  for  not  getting  my 
lessons.  It  never  happened  before— never  after  the  little  witch  went 
away.  She  only  stayed  a  week,  and  I  cried  bitterly  when  she  went  off. 
She  was  so  handsome,  I  did  not  dare  speak  to  her,  but  loved  to  keep 
near  her,  as  a  butterfly  to  a  thistle-blossom.  Her  name  was  Narcissa. 
She  fell  over  into  the  flood  of  time,  and  vanished  before  I  was  seven 
years  old. 

TO  MISS   HUNT. 

24th  Augast,  1858. 

Dear  Sarah, — It  is  very  kind  in  you  to  wish  me  all  the  sweet  and 
beautiful  things  which  came  in  your  note.  I  wish  I  was  worthy  of 
half  the  affection  you  feel  for  me,  and  have  so  often  shown. 

But  I  will  tzy  to  be  nobler,  and  deserve  it  better. 

I  believe  no  man  ever  was  more  blessed  with  the  affectionate  friend- 
ship of  men  and  women  than  I  am.  I  often  wonder  at  it.  For  to  my 
theological  and  political  foes,  I  appear  as  one  of  the  most  hard  and 
unfeeling  of  tins  world's  wretches.  But  perhaps,  there  is  some  *'  silver 
lining  "  to  this  fagged  cloud,  and  the  dear  eyes  of  some  kind  women 
turn  to  it,  and  make  sunlight  there. 

I  thank  you  many  times  for  all  the  kindly  sympathy  you  have  shown 
me,  and  the  strengdi  you  have  given. 

So  every  blessing  on  you,  and  good  bye.  T.  P. 

You  forgot  to  send  the  customary  kisses,  but  I  will  call  to-morrow, 
and  take  them. 

Birth-dajB  and  anniversaries  seemed  as  impressive  to  him  as 

they  do  to  a  child.     Every  year  underscored  them  afresh  with 

tender  thoughts  and  holier  wishes :  the  date  of  his  leaving  home, 

of  his  sister's  death,  of  his  ordination,  of  his  South  Boston  sermon, 

of  his  settlement  in  Boston — ^all  the  days  whose  date  hope  or  trial 

had  deepened,  moved  his  heart  with  grateful  awe  at  the  mystery 

of  life,  as  when  tbe  great  bodies  of  the  sky  roll,  faithful  to  a 

moment^  out  of  absence  into  our  expecting  gaze.     So  he  used  to 

ask  his  friends  to  tell  him  their  birth-days,  and  some  of  these  he 

had  set  apart  for  simple  observance  in  his  house.  In  the  same  feeling 

he  received  the  gifts  and  mementoes  of  his  parish  or  of  frienda 
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Gifts  which  he  received  from  members  of  his  parish  always 
drew  from  him  some  half-sarprised  recognition. 

Dec.  24, 1853. — ^Had  a  family  gathering  of  sixteen  persons — all  i^es, 
from  eighty-fiTe  to  fomr.    Isaac  and  I,  the  last  of  eleven  children. 

In  the  morning,  to  my  great  surprise,  came  a  piano.  Not  one  of  the 
company  could  play  on  it.  But  it  speaJu  to  me  continually  of  the  old 
sad  times,  when  men  who  aspired  to  teach  mankind,  paid  for  it  with 
their  lives.  I  will  try  to  be  a  nobler  man,  to  deserve  all  the  kindness 
which  shows  itself  more  tenderly  than  in  gifts. 

What  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  about  you  the  mementoes  of  dear  ones 
when  they  are  absent  1 1  am  surrounded  by  the  gifts  of  tender  friends. 
I  wipe  my  pen  on  the  gift  of  one  ;  the  pen  itself  a  remembrance  of 
another ;  a  third  gave  me  the  lamp  which  shines  on  my  writing  to- 
night The  spectacles  beside  me  are  the  gift  of  a  fourth  person ;  the 
little  delicate  glass-wiper  came  from  a  dear  old  lady ;  the  portfolio  is 
from  one  hand  now  still  in  the  grave;  the preue-papier  is  also  a  gift; 
the  knife  in  my  pocket,  and  the  pencil,  the  basket  which  holds  my 
letters,  the  seal  I  stamp  them  with,  are  from  a  most  welcome  and  dear 
soul ;  even  the  chair  I  sit  in,  and  the  ornament  beside  me,  is  from  that 
fountain  of  friendship ;  the  little  porcelain  vase  which  holds  remem- 
brancers, the  sweetest  and  daintiest  flowers  in  their  season,  is  from  the 
same  friendship;  and  tender  mementoes  of  afifection,  there  are,  too 
dear  almost  to  name.  But  what  are  all  these  things  to  the  living 
person  ?  They  are  steps  in  the  ladder  of  love.  Affection  mounts  up, 
and  if  the  throne  be  vacant — ^what  emptiness ! 

I  found  the  wild  rose  in  blossom  to-day  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
and  the  white  azalea,  and  sent  them  off  to  a  friend  to  whom  I  love  to 
consecrate  the  first  flower  of  each  pretty  kind  that  I  gather,  and  have 
done  so  for  many  a  year. 

These  things  are  picked  up  on  the  field  that  shook  with  his 
polemic  tread,  across  which  liberating  truths  bore  their  sparkling 
scorn  against  oppression.  The  gentle  tokens  strew  it  finr  and  wide. 
*'  The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, 
The  loving  are  the  daring." 

Here  are  lines  amid  notes  of  an  excursion  to  the  White 
Mountains : — 

When  sunder'd  far  from  one  so  near 
My  fancy  fetches  thee ; 
And  to  my  soul's  society 
I  welcome  thee  most  dear. 

And  often  as  I  walk  alonff, 

The  sweetest  sense  of  uee, 

Comes  trickling  down  my  memoiy, 
And  I  run  o*er  with  song. 

More  keen  am  I  for  God  in  prayeTf 

To  find  myself  with  thee ; 

For  in  that  high  society. 
Thy  spirit  seems  to  share. 
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No  friends  ever  reoeived  such  a  generous  measure  of  appreda- 
tion  as  his  ;  yet  it  was  not^  as  might  be  suspected,  because  they 
were  not  his  enemies,  but  because  the  same  sincerity  which  loved 
them  knew  also  their  &ults.  He  spoke  of  these  things  to  them, 
like  a  frank  child,  and  if  they  proffered  the  same  courtesy  in 
return,  in  a  dear  spirit,  free  from  reproach,  he  was  always 
gratefrdly  surprised. 

One  day,  in  quoting  the  following  lines,  he  adds  a  commentaiy 
which  expresses  his  method  of  dealing  with  his  friends : — 

<•  Man  muss  um  gut  zu  seyn, 
Um  jede  Pflicht  der  Menschheit  zu  erfuUen, 
Nur  eine  Kunst,  die  schone  Eunst  verstehen, 
In  jede  Menschenbrust  daa  ChUe  nur  zu  $ehm.**^ 

Now,  this  is  partly  true;  but  let  us  know  the  whole  that  is  in  man, 
and  then  honour  him  spite  of  kUfatdts.  No  doubt  it  is  a  hard  thing  to 
love  John  and  Peter  with  all  their  faults.    But  it  must  be  so. 

Hkquisites  of  Fbismdship. — I  am  not  exactly  perfect  m^lf,  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  perfect  friends-— men  without  conceivable  fault 
or  blemish.  Yet,  as  such  are  not  given  on  earth,  perhaps  not  in 
heaven,  I  am  glad  to  take  men  as  I  find  them.  I  don't  find  it  necessary 
to  conceal  my  friends'  imperfections;  I  like  them  in  spite  of  their  &ultB, 
not  because  they  are  faultless.  I  should  be  sorry  if  my  firiends  found 
it  necessary  to  render  me  perfect  before  they  could  love  me.  I  am 
willing  to  acknowledge  their  errors,  and  still  to  love  what  remains 
unsullied. 

In  1859  he  writes  to  a  friend : — 

Nothing  surprises  me  so  much  as  to  find  how  many  persons  love  me, 
not  only  in  New  England,  but  in  Old  England,  and  also  in  Germany. 
Bejoice  with  me. 

Though  he  longed  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  people,  and 
had  a  tender  vein  which  would  have  betrayed  a  smaJler  person 
into  transient,  destructive  partialities,  yet  justice  meted  out  all 
his  dealings,  and  he  wanted  nothing  but  conscience  to  rule  be- 
tween him  and  his  friend. 

Oct.  12, 1889.  C 's  visit  was  an  April  shower  to  me.    It  has 

made  me  flowery  and  young  again.  I  cast  off  my  years  as  if  upon  a 
summer's  day  in  the  green  meadows  gathering  flowers.      He  has 

awakened  the' slumbering  love  of  song  in  me.    Oh,  I  love  G !  be 

is  so  good,  so  rich,  so  full  of  spontaneous  fellowship  with  all  that  is 
noble.  Yet  he  is  not  a  man  whom  the  world  will  use  well.  So  let  it 
be.  He  that  hath  the  joy  of  his  genius,  let  the  world  wag  as  it  will 
for  him. 

*  Would  yoa  be  good,  and  fiU  each  Imman  duty  f 
One  ait*B  enough  for  that — the  finest  art 
See  but  the  go^  in  every  human  heart 
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Miss  P came  to  spend  the  Sabbath  with  us.    Her  magnammitjr 

almost  surpasses  conception,  or,  rather,  she  has  no  magnanimity ;  it  is 
all  greatheartedness,  and  she  never  dreams  that  she  exercises  the 
virtue  of  magnanimity. 

Her  kindness  is  inexpressible.  How  much  love  the  divine  woman 
has!  It  is  her  life.  How  disinterested,  too  1  Oh,  the  perfection  of 
woman's  heart— and  sometimes  the  depravity  of  woman's  heart ! 

What  shall  I  say  of ?    I  grieve  to  say  what  I  muit  say.    I  did 

not  think  that  religion  had  softened  a  spirit  naturally  so  austere,  nor 
tliat  charity  had  tempered  a  character  so  selfish  and  tyrannical  by 
birtli.  I  did  not  dream  those  silken  cords  had  joined  her  so  softly  to 
the  sky.  But  I  did  dream  that  considerations  of  prudence,  suggestions 
of  the  understanding,  not  a  littlo  experience  of  the  world,  and  a  veiy 
subtle  mind  with  considerable  insight  into  first  principles,  had  done 
the  work  as  well  as  such  fronts  could  efifect  it.  Now  I  see  my  mistake. 
Nor  that  alone,  but  my  old  rule,  to  which,  in  her. case,  I  was  making  a 
conjectural  exception — that  religion  alone  can  regenerate  a  spirit  at 
first  ill-bom — holds  good.  After  wandering  some  thirty  years  in  the 
Saharas  and  Siberias,  the  Englands  and  Egypts  of  life,  finding  a 
sad  mingling  of  earth  and  heaven,  to  see  one  of  vast  gifts  of  intellect, 
great  and  diversified  culture  in  elegant  letters  and  fiie  arts,  of  deep 
experience  in  the  detail  of  life,  one  tried  by  suffering,  mind  and  body 
—to  see  sudi  a  one  giving  way  to  petty  jealousies,  contemptible  lust 
of  power,  and  falling  into  fi^eaks  of  passion,  it  is  ludicrous  first,  and 
then  it  is  melancholy. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  forgive  anything.  Thank  God,  I  have  no  occasion ; 
but  it  is  for  me  to  pity  and  to  mourn.  It  is  for  me  to  show  others  Ihe 
only  salvation  for  themselves. 

About  1840,  Miss  Burley  told  me  of  the  fine  genius  and  finer  moral 
endowments  of  Mr.  Cheney.  He  made  some  crayons  for  her  famUy 
then,  which  I  admired  much.  In  184 1-$2,  Mr.  G.  Russell  sat  in  another 
artist's  room,  and  heard  a  conversation  in  the  next  apartment  relative 
to  the  sermon  of  the  **  Transient  and  Permanent  in  Christianity."  One 
was  attacking  it  and  its  author ;  Mr.  R.,  learned  that  the  defender  was 
Mr.  Cheney,  an  artist  with  fine  genius.  I  was  surprised  to  find  an 
artist  who  Uiought  enough  about  religion  to  venture  from  the  beaten 
path  of  theology,  and  still  more  to  find  he  was  from  the  heart  of  Con* 
neeticut  In  1843  or  I843«  I  went  and  introduced  myself,  and  asked  him 
to  make  a  portrait  of  Lydia,  but  he  was  just  going  to  Europe.  I  met 
him  in  Rome,  and  we  had  many  good  times  together.  In  1851, 1 
thought  that  he  was  to  many  E.  L.,  but  said  nothing  until  the 
engagement  took  place ;  then  I  told  him  of  it  It  pleased  him  much 
that  my  feeling  had  indicated  what  his  had  told  him  before.  I  helped 
marry  them,  May  10, 1853.  He  painted  Lydia's  and  my  portrait  the 
following  autumn.*  Now  he  is  dead.  I  went  to  Manchester,  Conn., 
to  attend  his  funeral,  to-day  (Sept  112,  1856).  my  wife's  birthday.  He 
was  not  quite  forty-six.    A  dear,  noble  man  of  genius. 

Mr.  Cheney  owed  the  awakening  of  his  religious  life  to  Mr. 
•  ThiA  WM  a  labor  of  lore  whioh  Mr.  Cheney  would  inast  upon  peif onnin^ 
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Parker's  inflnencei  which  cleared  away  a  good  deal  of  inherited 
rubbish,  and  set  his  pure  and  lofty  soul  open  to  the  light.  We 
shall  never  know  all  whom  he  thus  liberatedi  to  whom  he  gave 
righteousness  for  doctrine. 

When  Mr,  Desor^  the  accomplished  naturalist,  was  in  America^ 
he  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  house  in  Exeter  Place,  for  he 
brought  what  Mr.  Parker  always  craved,  fecte,  fruitful  sugges- 
tions, systematic  views,  a  great  familiarity  with  many  provinces 
of  science.  Seldom  has  a  man  better  equipped  with  knowledge, 
<»>  with  a  finer  capacity  for  sure  and  careful  synthesis,  come  from 
the  Old  World  to  lend  his  talent  to  the  New.  But  he  brought 
also  a  pure  heart,  simple  habits,  great  personal  integrity.  These 
qualities  were  more  welcome  to  the  preacher  and  doer  of  righteous- 
ness than  all  his  scientific  attainments,  and  they  became  most 
intimate  and  dear  to  each  other.  It  was  a  dark  day  to  Mr. 
Parker  when  Desor  felt  obliged  to  return  to  Europa 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  we,  at  least,  have  always  appreciated 
him,  have  always  been  friendly  to  him ;  and  nothing  has  ever  occurred, 
in  nearly  five  years*  acquaintance  and  almost  four  years  of  intimate 
firiendship,  to  cause  the  least  regret  He  has  always  been  on  the 
humane  side,  always  on  the  just  side.  His  love  of  tiTith,  and  sober 
industry,  his  intuitive  perception  of  the  relations  of  things,  his  quick 
sight  for  comprehensive  generalizations,  have  made  me  respect  him  a 
good  deal.  His  character  has  made  me  love  him  very  much.  There 
is  no  man  that  I  should  miss  so  much  of  all  my  acquaintance.  I  count 
it  a  privilege  to  have  known  him,  and  it  will  be  a  joy  to  remember  him. 

Travellers  and  exiles  from  all  lands  reported  themselves  early 
at  the  house  of  the  man  of  whose  humanity  and  love  for  liberty 
they  had  heard.  Exiles  especially,  who  were  generally  cultivate 
and  enlightened  men,  with  patriotic  reasons  for  expatriation,  re- 
ceived a  firatemal  welcome.  He  obtained  employment  for  many, 
was  ready  with  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  extent  of  his  means, 
and  only  levied  a  toll  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  applicants. 
But  they  could  never  smuggle  anything  intelligible  past  bis  scru- 
tiny into  the  country.  Of  one  he  learned  the  latest  speculations 
of  comparative  philology ;  of  another,  the  state  of  rehgion ;  of 
another,  curious  felcts  of  physiology^  of  another,  popular  statistics; 
of  another,  information  concerning  professors  and  public  men. 
He  knew  how  to  find,  across  the  disabilities  of  various  languages, 
the  precise  /orto  and  vocation  of  all  these  talented  men.  Notes 
of  conversations  are  recorded  which  were  carried  on  in  five  or 
six  different  languages  in  the  same  evening  company.  But  he 
did  not  speak  any  foreign  language  with  fluency. 
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TO  REV.  S.  J.  ICAT. 

Jane  17,  1851.— -I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Otto  Fock, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Kiel,  in  Denmark,  who  wants  to  come  to 
America.  He  is  ahout  forty  years  old,  learned  and  ahle,  but,  alas  I  a 
republican.  He  cannot  live  in  Germany :  the  police  look  after  him  too 
sharp.  Can  we  do  anything  for  him  here  ?  He  is  learned  and  indus- 
trious ;  will  work.  Can  we  find  a  place  worthy  of  him  ?  He  has  written  a 
valuable  book — History  of  "  Socinianismus."  Perhaps  he  might  write  an 
•*  excellent  t-r-a-c-t "  for  Father  B — ,  or  prove  that  the  Apostle  Thomas 
was  a  Unitarian,  or  if  not  Thomas,  then,  at  least,  Jude  or  Judas. 

Besides  Dr.  F.,  another  German  Doctor  of  Philosophy  has  written 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  find  a  home  in  America.  He  is  a  philologian, 
Dr.  Lobeck,  from  K5nigsberg,  a  learned  man,  librarian  of  the  University 
at  that  place.  He  has  written  some  books,  and  has  been  an  editor  of 
a  Volktbote  ("  People's  Messenger,")  and  is  a  democrat.  Do  tell  me  if 
we  can  do  anything  for  these  noble-hearted  men 

TO  HON.  GEOBOE  BAKCBOFT. 

Boston,  March  1,  1852. 
Dbab  Sir,— I  am  wiuting  impatiently  for  ^our  new  book ;  if  it  is  not 
the  finest  piece  of  historical  composition  m  the  English  language,  I 
shall  never  quite  foi^ive  you ;  for  then  it  will  not  fulfil  the  prophecy  I 
have  often  made.  But  I  write  now  about  other  matters.  There  is  a 
noble  German  Gelshrte,  Dr.  Giinther,  from  Leipsic,  about  to  establish 
a  school  for  boys,  at  Newport,  and  I  wish  you  to  send  him  your  little 
folks.  Dr.  G.  is  a  vexy  accomplished  man — a  great  Ilistoriker  and 
FkUologt  and  a  true  gentlemaui  He  was  one  of  the  Frankfurt  Par- 
liament men ;  is  now  in  exile,  and  has  been  teaching  Danish,  Swedish, 
Icelandish,  and  old  Gothic,  in  Boston  this  winter.  Please  remember 
him,  and  not  forget  Truly  yours,  Theo.  Parkeb. 

When  one  or  two  intimates,  who  were  good  listeners^  and 
knew  what  to  expect^  came  into  his  study,  he  would  turn 
towards  them  from  his  desk,  dropping  instantly  the  care  of  the 
moment^  to  set  forth  in  racy  flow,  as  if  the  business  of  the  week 
were  to  anticipate  and  enjoy  this  visit  in  particular.  No  matter 
what  lay  upon  the  desk — ^Welsh  Laws — History  of  Canon  Law 
— «  volume  of  Littr^'s  Hippocrates — a  heap  of  authorities  for 
an  article— H>r  sheets  where  a  sermon  was  just  on  the  turn  of  a 
wave,  with  whose  break  the  Music  Hall  should  echo, — he  would 
start  with  the  matter  which  he  had  in  hand,  as  if  you  came  to 
see  him  about  it,  and  thence  find  his  way  into  a  most  deligbtiul 
monologue,  which  lasted,  with  occasional  runlets  fix>m  the  listen- 
ers, as  long  as  they  had  the  hardihood  to  remain.  It  was  neither 
metaphysical  nor  theological,  bad  no  didactic  malice,  and  was  not 
oppressively  bent  upon  convincing.  Tou  would  say  it  was  a 
reverie^  speaking  aloud  before  he  knew  it,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
pleased  recognition  of  your  presence.     As  it  went  on,  he  would 
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make  sach  compact  and  portable  statements  of  whatever  subject 
happened  to  be  caught  up,  that  you  felt  for  your  pencil  and  note- 
book. It  seldom  &iled  to  draw  in  his  humor^  which  was  an 
inexorable  common-sense  at  play,  engaged  mischievously  in  steal- 
ing the  clothes  away  from  some  skeleton  doctrine,  or  the  rouge 
and  &]se  teeth  from  some  medisBval  spinster  of  the  popular 
churches.  And  it  was  none  the  worse  for  a  touch  or  two  of 
mimicry,  just  enough  to  let  a  person  here  and  there  appear  to 
color  the  bigotry  or  the  foolishness,— not  to  make  you  despise 
whomever  you  recognized,  it  was  too  genial  for  that,  and  imper- 
sonal, like  an  improvisatore.  If  a  phantom  of  some  "  fee  grief  " 
swept  across  the  surfisice,  and  chilled  it  for  a  moment,  it  was  soon 
gone ;  you  had  hardly  begun  to  feel  uneasy.  It  was  let  out  by' 
his  absolute  sincerity,  which  was  the  only  patrol  he  had  around 
his  wealth  and  beauty :  as  ineffective  as  the  broad  bright  mea- 
dows of  Conway  to  repress  the  mountain  streams.  And  how 
you  rejoiced  that  he  was  incapable  of  secrecy  when  some  feeling 
of  Religion,  that  almost  prayed  in  the  deepening  voice,  some 
personal  conviction  of  his  own  immortality,  or  of  the  universal 
love  which  his  fidth  seemed  to  draw  and  condense  for  you  in  that 
book-lined  study  itself  as  if  to  dim  its  titled  wisdom,  took  advan- 
tage of  his  life's  obedience  to  endow  your  morning  call. 

It  was  also  a  good  thing  to  find  him  in  the  cars,  going  to  or 
returning  from  his  lectures  in  the  East  or  West.  He  was  never 
so  deep  in  his  carpet-bag  of  books  as  to  miss  the  opportunity  for 
some  gentle  and  courteous  word.  He  often  would  approach 
women  who  appeared  to  be  plunged  in  sorrow,  to  befriend  them 
with  good  words  and  offices.  At  the  end  of  one  of  these  jour- 
neys he  said : — 

'*  Now,  I  have  given  up  my  seat  to  several  women,  fed  babies  with 
candy,  and  made  myself  agreeable,  imd  nobody  but  an  old  squaw  with 
a  load  of  baskets  has  recognized  it.    And  she  only  touched  her  hat'* 

He  liked  to  draw  bright-looking  young  men  into  conversation, 
and  sometimes  in  this  way  has  given  determining  courses  to 
vague  and  restless  lives.  He  was  very  sharp  to  see  who  might 
be  helped  in  this  way.  In  his  carpet-bag  he  always  carried  a 
little  silk  bag  of  comfits  for  the  restless  children,  and  thought  it 
DO  loss  of  time  firom  his  book  to  leave  his  seat  and  win  them 
badk  to  quiet. 

It  was  one  of  the  great^t  and  most  real  sorrows  of  his  life 
that  he  had  no  children.     He  was  capable,  as  few  men  are,  of 
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goiding  children  towards  the  Blessed  litb.  He  had  all  -whidi  a 
chad  needs — ^love,  simplicity,  contempt  for  doctrinal  views,  won- 
der and  awe  for  natural  marvels^  and  none  for  ecclesiastical,  an 
intense  sympathy  with  the  "joys  of  mere  Uving,''  a  genius  for 
truthfulness.  He  could  never  conceal  that  he  languished  for  the 
society  of  diildren. 

At  one  time  in  our  life  we  need  objects  of  instinctive  passion,  then 
objects  of  instinctive  affection.  Neither  can  take  the  place  of  the 
other,  and  both  are  needed  for  the  welfare  of  man.  But  how  many 
are  destitute  of  both,  in  the  present  state  of  society !  I  suffer  con- 
tinually from  lacking  an  object  of  instinctive  affection.  I  want  a  little 
MUe$  6*  Teants,  or  Bits  o*  Blo88onks»*  I  nursed  my  affections  for  Mr. 
Russell's  little  ones,  till  the  affections  grew  to  a  great  growth.  Now 
there  are  no  objects  for  them  to  cling  to.  So  my  vine  trails  on  the 
ground,  and  earUi-worms  devour  the  promise  of  the  grape. 

Oct,  1856. — But  my  immediate  help  I  find  in  industry — ^literaiy 
and  philanthropic  work.  Yet  even  with  that  help,  in  the  pauses  of  my 
toU,  the  sense  of  loneliness  comes  over  me  and  fills  me  with  pain. 
How  much  worse  must  it  be  with  women,  and  especially  the  unmarrisd! 
With  women  the  love  of  children  is  stronger  than  with  men,  and  they 
have  fewer  external  duties  to  divert  their  thoughts  from  their  own 
sadness. 

A  neighbour,  and  member  of  his  parish,  sends  in  joy  to  tell 
him  of  the  birth  of  a  chUd.  He  tiius  replies,  addressing  the 
fistther  and  mother  : — 

I  thank  you  for  so  kindly  remembering  me  in  such  an  access  of  new 
gladness  to  your  hearth  and  hearts — ^nay,  heart,  for  there  is  but  ofi#, 
especially  at  such  a  time,  in  man  and  wife.  I  have  sons  and  daugh« 
ters,  sympathetically,  in  the  good  fortune  of  my  friends.  I  was  ex- 
pecting to  hear  of  this  advent  in  vour  family.  God  bless  the  little 
immortal,  who  comes  a  new  Messiah  to  cheer  and  bless  the  worid  of 
home. 

Here  is  another  reply,  made  on  a  similar  occasion :— - 

It  is  my  lot  to  have  no  little  darlings  to  call  my  own.  Yet  all  the 
more  I  rejoice  in  the  heavenly  blessings  of  my  friends.  The  thing 
that  I  miss  most  deeply  in  coming  from  Boxbury  to  Boston  is  the 
society  of  my  neighbours'  little  children,  whom  I  saw  several  times  a 
day,  and  fondled,  and  carried,  and  trotted,  and  dandled,  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  as  if  they  had  been  mine  own. 

Well :  God  bless  the  life  that  is  given,  and  the  life  that  is  spared, 
and  the  life  which  rejoices  in  them  both  I  I  thank  the  new  mother  for 
remembering  an  old  friend  in  tuch  an  hour.  So  give  her  my  most 
affectionate  greetings,  and  believe  me,  happily,  yours. 

These  letters  to  the  Kev.  Wm.  H.  White,  his  old  teacher,  now 
deceased,  come  from  a  warm  and  &ithful  heart.     It  need  not  be 
*  Fei  imam  for  the  childrMi  of  hi*  dew  nei^boim. 
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tdd  here  in  what  -way,  more  substaatial  than  by  letter-writing, 
be  befriended  his  teacher's  fisunily,  and  for  years  supplied  a  gene- 
rous culture  to  his  daughter.  And  that  is  only  one  instance  of 
Mr.  Parker's  beneficence,  out  of  which  pure  pleasures  flowed  for 
him  every  year : — 

West  Roxbuy,  26tii  Maroh,  1846. 

Dear  Fbtemd, — ^I  found  your  letter  in  the  Boston  Post-Office  yester- 
day, and  thank  you  most  heartily  for  remembering  an  old  scholar 
who  has  never  thought  of  ypu  but  with  gratitude  and  affection.  I 
supposed  you  had  forgotten  me,  or  I  should  have  sent  you  my  little 
publications  before.  1  did  not  know  that  you  would  take  an  interest 
m  one  whom  you  so  much  befriended  twenty-five  years  ago«  But,  trust 
me,  I  have  inquired  all  about  you  with  the  greatest  interest.  If  the 
boy  Theodore  was  affectionate,  I  think  you  will  find  the  man  is  the 
same  old  sixpence.  I  may  be  "pratid  "  and  very  **  wicked"  for  aught  I 
know ;  I  will  not  say  I  am  not — you  shall  come  and  see — ^but  at  least 
I  do  not  forget  my  old  teacher.  I  passed  through  your  town  once,  on 
a  rainy  day,  with  three  ladies  in  a  coach  I  did  not  pass  within  a  mile 
of  your  house,  to  my  great  disappointment ;  but  I  learned  of  your  wel- 
fare from  one  of  your  parishioners  whom  I  found  in  the  way.  Once 
since  I  passed,  in  the  ReuI  Road  I  think,  through  Littleton.  Otherwise 
I  was  never  in  your  town.  You  inquire  after  my  doings,  &c.  I  have 
been  married  almost  nine  years,  but  have  no  children.  This  is  the 
only  affliction  of  my  life  almost.  But  I  never  complain  of  that,  for  I 
am  a  singularly  happy  man.  You  shall  ask  my  wife  if  I  Unte  her— or 
shall  see  her,  and  then  guess.  I  think  my  neighbours  love  me — I 
know  their  children  do.  I  have  been  nearly  nine  years  in  this  place, 
and  think  I  have  but  one  enemy  in  it— that  is  a  dog  whom  I  never 
treated  ill,  but  give  a  bone  to  now  and  then.  Still,  he  growls  at  me, 
and  bU  me  the  other  day :  since  that  time  I  have  given  him  over  as  not 
to  be  overcome  by  me.  I  think  he  is  the  only  thing  living  that  owes 
me  a  penonal  spite.  I  had  rather  have  the  affection  of  good  plain 
folks,  like  my  neighbours,  than  all  the  fame  of  Luther  and  the  power 
of  Napoleon.  As  for  my  theology ^  it  has  grown  out  of  m#  as  unavoid- 
ably as  my  arm  has  grown  with  my  body.  I  think  it  a  Christian 
theology,  and  a  true  one.  Doubtless  there  are  errors  connected  with 
it :  I  will  gladly  cast  them  away,  soon  as  I  find  them  errors.  Yet  I 
think  there  are  truths  also  which  will  not  perish ;  still,  I  am  but  a  veiy 
humble  seeker  after  truth.  That  you  may  judge  for  yourself,  I  will 
leave  for  you,  at  Munroe's  book-store,  a  copy  of  all  my  works,  which  I 
beg  you  to  accept  as  a  humble  token  of  esteem  from  an  old  pupil, 
though  it  may  be  an  unworthy  one.  I  remember  how  it  grieved  me 
once  to  get  a  spot  on  your  Latin  Grammar  (Smith's  N.  H.  I^t.  Gram.), 
on  the  pronoun  iUe^  Ula.  Ulud,  which  you  kindly  lent  me.  I  hope  you 
will  take  my  sift  as  a  return  for  the  damage  I  did  your  book.  I  wanted 
to  send  you  me  first  thing  I  ever  published,  and  all  since,  but  I  feared 
you  would  not  care  for  it,  and  so,  through  sheer  modesty,  have  been 
thought  proud.  You  ask  for  my  sister — she  has  passed  on  where  she 
belonged ;  so  have  all  my  sisters.  Out  of  eleven  children,  three  only 
are  lefc-~my  brother  Isiac,  at  Lexington,  whom  you  never  knew;  my 
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brother  Hiram,  at  Lowell,  whom  you  remember ;  aad  mvM^.  The  vBd« 
dish  haired  girl  you  mention  was  only  a  friend ;  she  became  abnoit  a 
sister,  but  not  quite,  and  has  gone  I  know  not  where.  I  have  not  seen 
your  face  since  you  were  at  a  school-examination  in  Lincoln.  Then 
you  sat  down  beside  me,  and  did  not  know  me !  I  cried  all  night  at 
the  thought  of  it,  and  weep  a  little  now  in  sympathetic  recollection. 
If  you  ever  come  this  way,  it  will  gladden  my  heart  to  see  you.  Next 
winter  I  shall  live  in  Boston,  and  will  entertain  you  hospitably,  if  you 
will  visit  your  *•  dear  old  pupil,*'  T.  P. 

TO  THE  SAHB. 

Borton,  UHh  Maich,  1848. 

Dear  FaiSHD, — ^It  was  not  I  that  sent  you  the  sermon  on  J.  Q. 
Adams,  so  you  have  one  friend  that  you  did  not  think  of.  I  sent  none 
of  those  copies  of  the  sermon.  One  of  these  days  I  think  I  shall  print 
^e  sermon  myself  in  a  more  full  and  complete  form,  and  shall  then 
be  happy  to  send  it  to  you.  You  object  to  the  '*  Gohasset  Rocks  ;**  the 
words  were  not  in  the  MS.,  but  I  selected  the  figure  at  the  moment, 
and  for  this  reason :  I  once  went  a-fishing  with  Mr.  Adams  (and 
others)  on  the  Gohasset  Rocks.  They  are  large,  and  extend  a  long  way 
on  the  coast,  and  are  much  assailed  with  storms.  Everybody  at 
Boston  knows  the  Bocks,  and  Mr.  A.  often  went  down  there,  and  so 
they  were  in  my  mind  connected  with  him.  I  prefer  the  *'  Gohasset 
Bocks "  in  such  a  connection  to  "  Gibraltar,"  because  they  are  an 
object  well  known,  and  the  other  not  well  known  by  the  sight.  If  I 
were  to  speak  of  birds  in  a  sermon,  I  should  not  mention  the  night- 
ingale and  the  skylark,  but  the  brown  thrasher  and  the  blackbird,  for 
Hxe  same  reason.  I  am  glad  you  like  the  sermon :  it  is  the  only  pro* 
duction  of  my  pen  that  I  have  heard  praUed  more  than  blamed.  It  has 
been  popular,  if  you  will  believe  it.  I  know  not  why,  and  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  to  my  credit  or  otherwise,  that  it  is  so.  You  were  kind 
enough  to  say  it  had  not  my  uiual  fauUt  of  style,  or  of  thought.  I 
thank  you  for  the  frankness  of  the  statement  I  have  always  been 
most  grateful  to  persons  who  made  me  ashamed  and  not  satisfied.  If 
you  vn\l  tell  me  what  are  my  usual  faults  of  style  and  of  thought,  you 
will  do  me  a  great  service.  I  never  sought  praise  so  much  as  penec- 
tion,  and  shall  be  veiy  grateful  to  you  if  you  will  do  me  that  kindness* 
Foe  eet  et  ab  hotte  doceri,  but  my  Jtostes,  though  numerous  enough, 
have  done  me  little  good  by  their  criticisms :  you  were  an  early  friend, 
and  did  me  a  great  service  once.  Why  won*t  you  do  me  a  greater  one 
now?  Once,  when  I  was  a  little  bit  of  a  boy,  in  the  old  school-house 
on  the  north  side  of  the  road  in  Lexington,  Uie  first  winter  that  you 
taught  a  school  there,  one  of  your  acquaintance  told  my  sister  that 
you  had  spoken  of  me  to  her  at  a  party  the  night  before.  '*  Well,** 
said  I  to  my  sister,  **  what  did  he  say  ?"  She  returned,  "  He  said  that 
he  was  disappointed  in  Theodore ;  they  told  him  he  was  '  a  smart 
boy,*  and  he  found  him  a  good  one,  and  put  him  upon  Latin,  but  he 
would  not  study ;  he  did  not  get  along  well,  was  lazy,  and  loved  play 
better  than  his  book.  He  was  sony  he  had  put  him  into  Latin,*'  &c« 
and  I  was  eight  years  old,  turning  to  nine.  I  went  off  and  cried 
awhile— that  I  had  disappomted  you,  whom  I  loved  vrith  all  my  might; 
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but  the  next  day  you  had  to  take  it,  the  lesson  was  the  verb  tiim,  and 
its  compoonds,  in  *'  The  N.  H.  Latin  Grammar."  I  recited  six  times 
that  forenoon.  It  was  Saturday,  and  you  heard  me  when  I  had  any- 
thing to  say,  and  asked  me  repeatedly  what  had  got  into  ms.  I  didn't 
tell  you,  but  thought  you  knew.  The  next  day  my  sister,  who  had  seen 
wliat  took  place,  told  me  that  you  had  never  said  so  of  me,  but  quite  differ- 
ently. Well,  the  impulse  lasted,  and  I  remember  well  that  I  repeated 
all  the  rules  in  the  Syntax  (I  think  they  were  eighty-four)  without 
prompting  or  without  a  question  being  asked  me.  So  much  for  your 
criticism  then.  Now,  I  think  it  might  do  me  more  good,  for  certainly  I 
am  quite  as  humble  as  then.  So  let  me  have  the  criticism.  I  sent 
you  a  sermon  this  morning  before  receiving  your  letter,  and  am  truly 
your  old  pupil  and  present  friend, 

Thbo.  Pabxbb. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Boiton,  18th  May,  1851. 

Mt  dbab  old  Mastbb, — ^It  was  veiy  kind  of  you  to  write  me  such  a 
nice,  good,  generous  letter  the  other  day.  Trust  me,  your  words  of  sym- 
pathy and  of  esteem  are  very  dear  to  me,  and  your  words  of  rebuke,  of 
caution,  of  warning  are  as  dear  and  as  much  valued.  I  love  most 
those  that  are  so  sincere  as  to  tell  me  of  my  fisiults,  and  shall  always 
value  your  admonitions  as  much  as  when  you  gave  them  to  me 
over  a  little  Latin  Grammar,  in  the  little  black  school-house  at  Lexing- 
ton. You  have  forgotten  that  you  once  rebuked  me  for  asking  to  have 
the  same  thing  explained  twice.  I  met,  in  "  Historia  Sacra,"  the  word 
amUaum,  and  asked  you  what  it  came  from.  You  showed  me  avello  in 
the  dictionary ;  but  the  next  day,  or  the  next  week,  I  met  the  same 
avtHtum  again,  and  asked  the  same  question  a  second  time.  You  told 
me  "  I  showed  you  that  the  other  day."  ''  I  know  it,  sir,  but  I  have 
forgotten  it."  "  You  must  not  forget  it  again,"  said  you,  and  showed 
me  avello  for  the  second  time.  Well,  I  will  try  and  profit  by  a  rebuke 
now  as  much  as  then.  So  if  you  will  always  point  out  my  faults,  while 
^ou  commend  any  excellence  you  may  discover  or  imagine,  I  shall  re- 
joice, and  will  try  and  mend. 

I  had  hoped  to  see  you  at  your  own  house  long  before  this,  but  much 
work  forbids ;  still  I  hope  to  see  you  at  mine  on  Anniversary  Week. 
With  best  regards  to  you  and  yours,  believe  me  your  old  pupil  and 
hearty  Mend, 

Thbo.  Pabxbb. 

to  teob  daughteb. 

Newton  Oonier,  21  Sept,  1858. 

Mt  dbab  Miss  Whitb,— Ithank  you  for  the  tender  letter  you  wrote  me 
about  your  late  lamented  and  beloved  Heither.  I  have  been  living  out  of 
town  ail  summer  long,  and  seldom  see  a  minister,  and  never  a  theologi- 
cal newspaper ;  and  still  more,  at  the  time  of  your  flEtther's  departure  I 
was  absent  on  a  little  journey.  After  I  wrote  the  letter,  as  I  went  in 
to  Mr.  Crosby's  to  leave  the  book  for  your  father,  Mr.  C.  asked  me  if  I 
did  not  know  that  Mr.  White  was  dead.  It  came  upon  me  with  entire 
aoxprise.    I  knew  from  his  last  letter  to  me  that  he  was  ill,  but  I  heard 
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afterwards  that  he  was  better,  that  he  preached  as  usoalt  and  supposed 

the  sickness  was  all  over.  Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise  when  informed 
of  his  departure  to  a  fairer  world.  But  my  letter  was  in  the  post- 
office,  and  perhaps  already  on  its  way.  I  could  only  wait  till  some 
one  should  reply  to  it 

How  much  I  lament  now  that  I  have  never  been  to  Littleton  to  see 
him !  But,  m  a  life  a  good  deal  too  busy  for  the  delights  of  friend- 
ship, even  when  friends  are  within  *'  ten  minutes*  walk,**  I  never  found 
just  the  right  time  when  I  could  go  as  well  as  not,  but  continually  put 
off  the  pleasure  against  a  more  "convenient  season.**  Several  days 
this  summer  I  fixed  for  visiting  him,  but  something  always  prevented. 
Now,  the  good  man  has  outgrown  my  friendship.  I  have  always  felt  a 
great  veneration  for  him.  such  as  1  felt  for  but  few  men.  He  was  a 
most  excellent  teacher,  taking  a  school  at  Lexington  (my  father  was  the 
school  committee-man  who  engaged  him)  when  it  was  in  a  sad  condi- 
tion, and  improving  it  quite  surprisingly.  He  filled  his  pupils  with  a 
love  of  study.  I  know  not  why,  but  in  a  little  country  school  he  set 
me  to  study  Latin.  I  went  through  the  Latin  Grammar,  and  began  to 
construe  '*  Historia  Sacra  **  the  first  winter,  and  finished  it  the  next, 
and  began  the  Greek  Grammar.  The  school  lasted  only  twelve  or 
thirteen  weeks.  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  all  the 
kindness  he  showed  me,  and  the  gratuitous  interest  he  took  in  my 
studies,  for  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  teach  a  boy  Latin. 

He  lent  me  his  Latin  Dictionaiy,  a  copy  of  Young's  Latin  Dic- 
tionary, a  book  which  I  look  up  to  with  great  respect.  This  is  the 
only  copy  of  that  dictionaiy  that  I  ever  saw ;  it  has  long  been  out  of 
print,  replaced  by  better  works,  but  the  old  well-worn  copy  he  lent  me 
lives  in  my  memory  as  a  sacred  memorial  connected  with  the  remem- 
brance of  one  I  hold  so  dear.  He  taught  school  for  us  at  Lexington 
two  winters,  then  he  found  a  better  place  for  the  next  winter,  at  Iin« 
coin.  1  was  sick  in  the  autumn  after  his  second  winter,  and  one  day, 
as  I  was  better,  and  out  of  danger,  one  of  the  neighbours  told  me  that 
*'  Master  White  ain't  argoing  to  keep  the  school  this  winter."  I 
turned  my  face  to  the  wall  and  wept  aloud,  and  would  not  be  com- 
forted. 

He  endeared  himself  to  the  hearts  of  all  his  scholars,  and  of  their 
parents  too.  Two  years  ago,  I  went  up  to  Lexington  to  dedicate  a  new 
and  handsome  school-house  on  the  very  spot  where  he  first  taught,  and 
it  did  my  heart  good  to  recount  the  valuable  services  of  your  father 
and  his  successor,  Mr.  Fiske,  also  from  Lincoln,  in  the  little,  mean, 
and  uncomfortable  Jiouse  which  was  there  thirty  years  before.  Some 
of  his  scholars  were  present,  and  approved  the  statements;  but  most  of 
them  have  already  passed  on  in  the  road  which  he  has  now  traversed. 
I  only  lament  that  I  never  visited  him  in  his  own  house.  From  Mr. 
Emerson  and  Mrs.  Ripley  I  have  often  heard  accounts  of  his  excel- 
lence as  a  minister,  as  a  husband,  and  a  father,  Mr.  Pearson  also  has 
been  abundant  in  his  praise :  others  that  I  have  seen  confirmed  to  me 
what  I  suppose  the  "  daily  beauty  of  his  life  "  sufficiently  attested  to 
you.  I  thank  you  for  writing  me  the  account  of  his  last  moments, 
full  of  a  tender  interest  and  melancholy  to  me.  Yet  there  is  a 
triumph  in  the  death  of  such  a  man.    I  wish  he  could  have  been 
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spftred  longer,  but  it  is  well  to  die  in  **  Ood's  time,'*  and  he  rests  fimn  hit 
labours.  I  dedicated  the  little  volame  of  sermons,*  which  I  wrote 
abont,  to  him  and  Mr.  Fiske.  I  am  sony  he  could  not  have  known  it 
The  dedication  was  printed  before  he  ceased  to  be  mortaL 

Present  my  kindest  consolations  to  your  mother,  and  believe  me, 
with  respect  and  affection,  truly  yours, 

Thbodobb  Paresb. 

Here  is  paxt  of  a  letter  tb  Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  written  in 
1841:— 

Touching  the  article  (for  the  Dial,)  I  think  I  shall  finish  it  before 
Wednesday,  for  there  are  two  working  days,  and  still  more,  two  work- 
ing nights,  *twixt  us  and  that  time.  My  design  was  to  have  finished 
it  on  Satiurday,  and  then  come  to  perpetrate  a  long-contemplated  visit 
upon  you,  Monday  evening.  But  Uiought  would  not  flow  smooth,  and 
I  made  small  progress  last  week,  for  my  brain  was  dull  (I  never  write 
well  when  Mrs.  Russell  or  Lydia  are  out  of  the  neighbourhood),  and  it 
would  not  go  forward. 

Herewith  J  send  you  a  couple  of  little  bits  of  verse,  which  I  confess  to 
you,  sub  rosd  rosissimd,  ai*e  mine.  Now,  I  don*t  think  myself  made  for  a 
poet,  least  of  all  for  an  amatory  poet.  So,  if  you  throw  the  "  lines  ** 
under  the  grate  in  your  critical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  be  grieved,  vexed, 
or  ruffled;  for  though  I  have  enough  of  the  irritabile  in  my  composi- 
tion^  I  have  none  of  the  irritabile  vatis. 

FROM  THE  JOURNAL. 

Went  to  New  York  to  see  the  Hunts  and  Apthorps  embark  for 
Europe  in  the  Arago,  It  is  sad  to  think  of  it,  but  they  mean  to  stay 
three  years  (365  x  3  =  1005.  52  x  3  =  156) !  It  is  ^pedling  to  think 
o£  Objects  of  affection  I  miss  more  than  all  others,  and  they  are 
also  objects  of  intellectual  and  other  excitement  and  delight. 

A  week  or  two  afler  this  he  went  out  to  West  Roxbury  to 
look  up  the  fitvourite  spots  and  solicit  their  refreshment.  But 
another  very  dear  friend  was  absent  from  her  home  for  the 
season,  and  the  visit  was  a  failure : — 

Unheeded  grow  the  precious  flowers. 

No  eye  woos  now  their  beauty : 
I  only  came  in  plaintive  hours 

To  strengthen  for  sore  duty ; 

But  the  new  sadness  of  the  place 

Upon  my  heart  is  stealing : 
Nature  without  that  July  face 

WiU  paralyze  my  feeling. 

The  departure  of  his  friend  has  done  an  injury  to  all  the 
associations  of  his  old  home.     The  altar  remains,  but  he  cannot 

*  SennoDS  of  Tlidsm,  Atheism,  »nd  the  Popular  Theology. 
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muster  heart  enough  to  perfortu  the  aimple  rites  of  fiieiidp 
ship:*— 

There  grows  a  pale  but  precious  flower 

In  a  consecrated  spot : 
How  oft  IVe  gathered  it  for  thee. 

And  said,  **  Forget  me  not  !'* 

But  now  the  gem  ungather*d  blooms, 

I  pass  the  symbol  by ; 
TVhy  should  I  take  it  from  the  earth  ? 

It  will  not  meet  thine  eye. 

Still  grow,  0  pale  and  precious  flower. 

In  consecrated  spot ; 
And  often  as  I  pass  thee  by, 

I'll  say,  "  Forget  me  notl" 

The  first  letter  which  follows  was  written  in  the  raiboad 
car.  He  complains  of  the  fatigues  of  travelling  and  lecturing 
but  these  were  aggravated  by  his  custom  of  studying  and 
writing  in  the  cars.  His  most  formidable  article  of  baggage 
was  a  carpet-bag  stuffed  with  the  books  which  at  any  time  were 
occupying  his  attention.  When  he  was  not  conversing  with 
some  ax^quaintance,  or  a  stranger  resolved  upon  a  confidential 
interview  with  the  victim  whose  head  and  &ce  he  recognised, 
he  was  drawing  knowledge  out  of  his  portable  library.  All 
the  traction  during  the  journey  was  performed  by  himself  and 
the  locomotive. 

TO  inSS  HX7NT. 

Haxeh  12, 1857,  Northern  New-Tork  Bailroad  Otn. 

DsAB,  GOOD  Sarah, — If  I  don't  write  you  now,  I  shall  have  no  tune 
for  next  mail,  so  this  little  mite  of  a  pencil  scrawl.  It  won*t  be  wordi 
much,  for  I  am  tired  and  worn  out  with  over  much  work  and  exposure. 
Some  weeks  since,  I  went  to  Western  New  York;  travelled  from  Mon- 
day morning  till  Saturday  night,  and  expected  to  have  a  reasonable 
dinner  each  day,  and  to  sleep  quiet  in  my  bed  at  night,  and  so  come 
home  sounder  and  stronger  than  when  I  went  away.  '*  Man  proposes 
and  God  disposes."  I  had  two  tolerable  dinners,  and  one  night  in  a 
bed,  four  nights  in  railroad  cars.  I  have  not  recovered  from  it 
since,  but  have  been  slipping  behindhand  more  and  more  each  week. 

This  will  be  the  last  winter  of  my  lecturing  so  extensively  (perhaps). 
Hereafter,  I  will  limit  my  services  to  forty  lectures  in  a  winter,  and 
put  my  terms,  as  Ghapin  does,  at  F.A.M.E.,  t. «.,  Fifty  (dollars)  And 
My  Expenses. 

This  business  of  lecturing  is  an  original  American  contrivance  for 
educating  the  people.  The  world  has  nothing  like  it.  In  it  are  com- 
bined the  best  things  of  the  Church,  i.e.,  the  preaching,  and  of  the 
College,  t.e.,  the  injorming  thought^  with  some  of  the  fun  of  the  Theatre. 
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Besides,  it  giyes  the  *'raral  districts  **  a  chance  to  see  the  men  they 
read  about — to  see  the  lions,  for  the  lecture  is  also  a  show  to  the  eyes. 
Kow,  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  means  of  educating  the 
people.  For  ten  years  past,  six  or  eight  of  the  most  progressive  and 
poweriul  minds  in  America  have  been  lecturing  fifty  or  a  hundred 
times  in  the  year.  Surely,  some  must  dance  after  so  much  piping,  and 
that  of  so  moving  a  sort !  I  can  see  what  a  change  has  taken  place 
through  the  toil  of  these  missionaries.  But  none  know  the  hardships 
of  the  lecturer's  life.    Curtis  has  a  most  funny  article  thereon. 

[A  long  extract] 

This  is  extravagant  for  a  description  of  the  insUmtial  of  lecturing ; 
but,  alas !  it  is  below  the  exceptional  cases. 

Thus :  in  one  of  the  awful  nights  in  winter,  I  went  to  lecture  at—. 
It  was  half  charity.  I  gave  up  the  Anti-Slaveiy  Festival  for  the  lecture, 
rode  fifty-six  miles  in  &e  cars,  leaving  Boston  at  half-past  four  o'clock, 
and  reaching  the  end  of  the  railroad  at  half-past  six — drove  seven 

mQes  in  a  sleigh,  and  reached  the  house  of ,  who  had  engaged  me 

to  come.  It  was  time  to  begin  ;  I  lectured  one  hour  and  three  quarters, 
and  returned  to  the  house.  Was  offered  no  supper  before  the  lecture, 
and  none  after,  tiU  the  chaise  came  to  the  door  to  take  me  back  again 
to  the  railroad  station,  seven  miles  off,  where  I  was  to  pass  the  night 
and  take  the  cars  at  half-past  six  next  morning. 

Luckily,  I  always  carry  a  few  little  creature-comforts  in  my  wallet 
I  ate  a  seed-cake  or  two,  and  a  fig  with  lumps  of  sugar.  We  reached 
the  tavern  at  eleven,  could  get  nothing  to  eat  at  that  homr,  and,  as  it 
was  a  temperance  house,  not  a  glass  of  ale,  which  is  a  good  night- 
cap. It  took  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  thaw  out : — ^went  to  bed  at 
twelve,  in  a  cold  room,  was  called  up  at  five,  had,  what  is  universal, 
a  tough  steak,  sour  bread,  and  potatoes  swimming  in  fat.  —  wanted 
me  to  deduct  from  my  poor  fifteen  dollars  the  expenses  of  my  noc- 
turnal ride,  and  would  have  succeeded,  but  I  "  could  not  make  the 

change.*'    Afterwards  wrote  to  apologise  for  the  omission  of 

supper.  "  Forsan  base  ollm  meminisse  juvabit,*'  says  the  hearty  young 
man;  but  to  graybeards  and  baldheads  a  little  of  protinus  is  worth  a 
deal  oioUm. 

Monday  last  at  seven,  George  and  I  walked  down  to  the  LoweU 
Depdt  and  at  eight  started  for  Rouse's  Point,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  miles  off,  sick  and  only  fit  to  lie  on  a  sofa,  and  have  day-dreams 
of  you,  sweet  absent  ones !  and  think  over  again  the  friendly  endear- 
ments that  are  past,  but  may  yet  return.  A  dreadful  hard  ride  ends 
at  nine  p.v.,  and  I  find  myself  in  the  worst  tavern  (pretending  to  decency) 
in  the  Northern  States.  Bread  which  defies  eating,  crockery  which 
sticks  to  your  hands,  fried  fish  as  cold  as  when  drawn  firom  me  lake. 
Bise  at  Lalf-past  four,  breakfast  (?)  at  five,  off  in  the  cars  at  hdf-past 
^ve,  lecture  at  Malone  that  night,  lie  all  day  on  the  sofa,  ditto  at  Potsdam 
next  day.  The  third  day,  leave  Potsdam  at  nine,  and  reach  Cbamplain 
(if  I  get  there)  at  half-past  eight,  spending  ten  and  a  half  hours  in 
travelling  by  railroad  ninety-three  miles!  Thence,  after  lecture,  to 
Bouse's  Point,  and  at  half-past  five  to-morrow  morning  return  to  the 
cars  which  are  to  take  me  home. 

Next  week,  three  days  in  the  *'  East  Gounties, '  and  the  next  four 
21 
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days  in  Central  New  Tork.  That,  Iliope,  ends  the  business,  bating 
nbe  or  ten  more  in  April  and  May. 

I  have  been  mending  all  the  time  since  I  left  home,  but  have  not 
taken  up  all  the  stitches  let  down  in  the  last  New  York  expedition. 

What  a  stupid  letter— all  about  myself !    Now  of  better  things. 

You  have  said  nothing  about  the  Sckatx^Kammer  at  Dresden.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  jewels  in  the  world,  and  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  railroads  and  school-houses  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  I  should 
take  great  delight  in  studying  it  anew,  with  more  knowledge  of  such 
things  now  than  before. 

Do  look  often  at  the  Christ  in  the  '*  Tribute  Money*'  by  Titian.  Bid 
you  ever  see  such  an  ear  as  the  questioner  has?  That  is  a  portrait,  I 
take  it.    Write  me  always  your  impressions  of  all  you  see  and  hear. 

Much  that  you  say  about  the  aspect  of  the  people — gentle  and  sim- 
ple—instructs me  a  good  deal. 

What  a  shame,  dear  Sarah,  you  don't  read  and  speak  German! 
Commonly,  it  is  the  lone  sister  who  attends  to  literature.  Here  her 
chief  delight  is  in  the  family  baby,  who  '*  is  nothing  but  a  boy,"  as  Mr. 
B.  says  of  Bobbie,  and  so  of  no  great  moment.  I  fear  lest  the  perpetual 
stimulus  offered  to  this  Bobschen  (small  Bob)  should  not  be  tiie  thing 
for  him.  It  is  green  wood  which  needs  continued  pufSng  at  with  the 
bellows — ^not  such  kindling  stuff  as  Willie.  I  wish  he  was  in  some 
good  farmer's  family  for  a  year  or  two,  to  get  bottom — material  basis. 
But  it  can't  be.  What  you  write  about  him  is  full  of  interest  to  us  alL 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

If  Eliza  wants  to  read  a  good  philosophical  book,  she  will  find  it  in 
Euno  Fischer's  "  Franz  Baco,"  and  when  you  go  to  Heidelberg,  she 
will  see  the  man,  whom  I  know.  She  read  one  of  his  books  at  New- 
ton ;  but  he  does  not  know  itm,  so  I  can  give  you  no  letter.  Oh,  how 
I  do  wish  Bear  and  I  could  step  over  to  Germany  and  pass  the  summer 
with  you!  But  it  can't  be.  I  trust  you  will  be  with  the  Becks  this 
summer,  and  next  year  will  drop  down  into  Italy.  Well,  here  is  the 
end  of  the  second  sheet.  Love  to  Potamousie  ;*  love  to  grandmother 
of  one  grandchild ;  love  to  Lizzie  and  Robert ;  love  to  Sallie — love  and 
something  beside.  Never  fear  that  my  love  for  you  abates,  or  will  or 
can.    Good  bye  t 

Theodobi. 

TO  MRS.   APTHORP. 

Boflton,  Monday  Night,  21st  September,  1867. 

Mt  dear  Eliza, — There  is  a  new  moon  looking  in  at  my  window, 
or  was  when  I  pulled  the  curtain  down ;  and  for  you,  I  suppose  it  looks 
down  on  Pisa,  or  Genoa,  or  Florence.  How  grand  the  dark,  heavy 
architecture  of  these  old  narrow-streeted  Italian  towns  looks  in  the  light 
of  the  full  moon  !  I  could  never  tire  of  Rome  or  Florence  by  moon- 
light, and  shall  not  soon  forget  how  Venice  looked  in  the  full  moon,  in 
the  end  of  April,  1844.  The  illumination  of  a  great  festival  camealao 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  canals  swarmed  with  people  in  festal  dresses. 
Balloons  of  light,  parti-coloured  material  hung  on  all  the  steeplei^ 
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yrktone  bells  spoke  to  the  ear  the  same  rhythm  of  somid  the  lanterns 
intimated  to  the  eye.  I  was  in  Trent  once  at  midn^:ht,  and  saw  ^e 
Great  Bear  hang  over  the  Cathedral,  where  a  famous  council  once  sat 
so  long  and  with  such  world-wide  significance.  Once,  too,  at  fiill  moon, 
I  went  to  the  Colosseum,  and  stayed  till  midnight,  and  heard  the  owl 
hoot  over  the  ruins  of  that  terrible  amphitheatre  of  blood,  where, 
ofteoer  than  once,  80,000  men  and  women  were  brought  together  to  see 
gladiators  butcher  one  another.  Once,  too,  the  last  night  I  was  in 
Bome,  I  went  at  full  moon  to  see  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct  which  used 
to  water  a  city  of  1,600,000  men— the  London  of  the  old  fighting 
world,  as  London  is  the  Rome  of  the  modem  industrial  world ;  now  it 
is  a  huge  ruin,  full  of  beauty  to  all  lookers  on ;  also  full  of  wisdom  to 
^dioso  stops  to  think  of  the  Whence  and  Whither  of  mighty  states. 

What  a  dear  child  you  are  to  take  all  that  pains  (for  me,  too)  to  hunt 
up  an  old  book !    These,  I  take  it,  are  the  facts. 

It  is  Bamusio  that  occupies  the  comer  I  spoke  of;  in  1844  I  had 
been  up  to  the  rooms  above  the  iibnuy,  and  thinking  of  Sebastian 
Cabot,  looked  at  books  of  voyages  (I  have  a  weakness  for  folios),  and 
opened  that,  and  found  at  the  head  of  the  page,  or  the  chapter,  the 
"  Navigazioni  di  Sebastian!  Gabotti."  Before  I  could  make  further 
explorations,  my  companions  hurried  me  off  to  some  other  place,  so  I 
put  up  the  book,  and  **  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind,"  and 
aaw  *^  Viaggi  **  on  the  back,  and  suppos^  it  was  *'  Viaggi  di  Giovanni 
ed  Sebastiani  Gabotti,*'  or  something  like  that ;  the  book  has  haunted 
me  ever  since.  I  have  looked  in  all  libraries  for  it,  in  bibliographies, 
asked  men  well-read  in  such  things,  but  found  no  satisfaction.  Now  it 
is  all  cleared  up.  Keep  the  book  given  to  you,  unless  you  find  an 
opportunity  to  send  it  home  by  private  hand.  1  have  ordered  all  the 
Italian  books  you  mention — the  new  edition  of  *'  Marco  Polo  *'  I  had 
ordered  before  in  vain.  But  my  friend,  Mr.  Christem,  a  German  book- 
seller, was  here  last  night,  and  I  sent  again  direct  to  Venice,  where  he 
has  a  friend ;  they  will  go  vid  Leipsic,  and  before  the  first  of  Januaxy, 
I  shall  have  them  in  handsome  parchment  on  this  desk,  perhaps. 
Sony  to  put  you  to  so  much  trouble;  but  I  think  it  paid  for  itself  by 
making  you  acquainted  with  persons  you  would  not  else  have  met. 

Many  thanks  for  it  all,  and  the  forty-seven  grapes  which  commemo- 
rated the  years  that  have  made  me  glatz-kdpjig  (smooth-headed).  It  was 
glass  kopfig — at  least  /  read  it  so-— in  my  copy,  and  boggled  over  it  a 
long  time,  and  looked  in  dictionaries,  and  wondered  and  wondered,  but 
was  so  stupid  as  not  to  think  of  gUUz-kopfig,  It  is  a  queer  piece,  with 
a  deal  of  truth  in  its  Verfeklte  LUbe  vm-feUtes  Leben.* 

But  it  is  not  the  deepest  truth.  No — no— no !  Whoso  does  his  pos- 
sible best,  never  iails  in  Lebeny  but  straight  out  of  the  deeps  of  misery 
and  worldly  rain  rises  in  his  proper  motion  up  to  heaven.  Even  to  ti^e 
wickedest  I  think  life  is  no  absolute  failure.  But  it  is  an  experiment 
he  could  not  do  without ;  one  in  which  he  leams  what  else  he  had 
missed.  Heine  has  a  deal  of  the  Devil  in  him,  mixed  with  a  deal  of 
genius.  Nobody  could  write  so  well  as  he— surely  none  since  Gothe ; 
that  Hebrew  nature  has  a  world  of  sensuous  and  devotional  emotion  in 
it,  and  immense  power  of  language  also.    But  this  genius  is  lyric,  not 

*  Love  ibaX  fsSh  in  lifD  a  taSlm :  the  alhunon  it  to  a  piece  written  hj  Heniy  HeiiM. 
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dramadc,  not  epie;  no  Mase  rises  so  high  as  the  Hebrew,  bnt  it  can- 
not keep  long  on  the  wing.  The  Psalms  and  Prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  teach  ns  this ;  Oriental  sensuousDess  attained  their  finest 
expression  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  in  Heine's  Lieder.  In  the 
latter  the  idol  is  Teiled  in  thin  gauze ;  in  the  former  it  is  without  the 
veil.  Much  in  Heine  I  hate—much,  likewise,  I  admire  and  love.  The 
*'  Bamanxero,'**  I  never  like  enough  to  read.  Heine  was  malignant  and 
bla^hemous. 

I  don*t  want  you  to  take  less  pains  than  you  do  with  anything,  only 
don't  get  the  nettle-rash  and  the  neuralgia,  that  is  a  dear  child.  The 
old  churches,  with  their  cold  stone  floors,  which  no  sun  ever  sweeps 
with  his  light,  the  damp,  chill  air  never  renewed  by  a  fresh  breeze  from 
an  open  window,  are  dangerous  to  American  women,  with  soles  of  letter- 
paper  on  their  tiny  feet,  and  oyster-shell  bonnets  behind  the  organ  of 
self-esteem  on  their  heads.  Let  you  and  8.  beware.  Your  mother  has 
the  prudence  which  needs  no  caution.  I  would  see  all  that  is  worth 
seeing,  and  see  it  thoroughly  too,  and  understand  it  also.  Of  course 
you  will  learn  Italian,  and  I  shall  hear  your  '*  speech  ringing  like  silver 
coin  falling  on  marble,"  as  you  so  poetically  describe  that  at  Venice. 
But  Venetian  is  sweeter  than  any  other  Italian.  Florentine  has  more 
majesty,  but  less  tenderness  and  grace.  The  Americans  prcmounce 
the  vowels  better  than  the  English,  marking  all  the  delicate  variations 
of  their  softer  sounds,  while  the  British  dwell  more  on  the  consonants, 
Ae  hard  peaks  of  the  language.  The  Briton  says,  "  The  clim-met*8 
rrigrus ; "  the  American,  '*  The  climate  is  rigorous."  The  Venetians 
drop  the  consonants,  and  make  a  language  almost  wholly  of  vowels — 
thus :  "  Bo  giaro,  Sioe"  for  **  Bvon  giomo,  Signore.^  There  is  a  little 
hardness  in  the  Tuscan  consonatization  (to  make  a  word),  but  there  is 
dignity  and  strength.  It  is  the  language  of  man.  But,  after  all,  I  like 
^e  old  Latin,  so  direct,  masculine,  and  concise  in  its  strength,  better 
than  even  the  "  Lingua  Toscana  in  hoeea  Bomana'*  For  one  who  knows 
Latin  and  French,  it  is  easy  to  know  enough  Italian  to  read  and  talk 
it  wiUi  plainness;  but  it  requires  a  deal  of  toil  and  time  to  master  its 
subtle  beauties.  It  is  the  most  circumlocutory  of  all  modem  tongues : 
the  language  of  subtlety  and  finesse. 

I  long  to  know  what  you  and  S.  will  think  of  the  people.  I  found 
them  the  handsomest  of  men :  I  never  saw  such  fine  heads,  faces, 
mouths,  hands,  and  feet,  as  in  Central  Italy.  A  good  assortment  of 
nationalities  was  mixed  together  centuries  ago,  and  now  the  elements, 
once  conflicting  and  making  homely — as  at  this  day  in  New  England 
— are  blended  mto  one  homogeneous  mass,  which  combines  various 
qualities  not  known  before.  In  Northern  Italy  you  find  German  faces, 
German  eyes,  hair,  hands,  and  feet ;  this  is  paj^y  due  to  the  old  Lom- 
bard stock,  partly  to  the  *'  damnate  Tedeeehi  ' — the  Austrian  soldiers  of 
to-day;  for  the  military  river  leaves  the  stain  of  its  waters  on  every 
bank.  Doubtless,  your  and  S.'s  sharp  eyes  detected  the  German  face 
in  many  a  Hebrew  mother's  baby  at  Prague,  and  found  black  eyes 

*  A  book  of  poemi  in  the  fomi  of  balladi,  but  not  «>  simple  in  idea  and  eentimeQi 
It  contains  also  a  prose  postscript,  half  mocking,  half  serious,  in  which  Heine  procUums 
lus  convsTsion  to  a  belief  in  a  personal  deity  and  personal  immortality*  His  sentimenti 
hardly  laooeed  in  escaping  from  his  prevailing  irony  unlpenifage. 
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oommon  in  Oatholic  villages  of  Saxony  or  Bavaria,  and  wondered  till 
you  saw  the  Italian  priest.  In  South  Italy  you  find  much  of  the  old 
Greek  beauty  in  the  people.  At  Borne,  look  at  the  Trastewrini,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  odds  between  them  and  the  other  Romans. 

I  have  been  prosing  away  here  as  if  I  were  preaching ;  I  think  you 
are  right  in  yoiur  desire  to  pay  in  thought  for  the  delight  you  get  in 
travel  It  is  a  great  bounty  that  is  given  you.  I  felt  how  much  I  was 
adding  to  the  debt  I  owed  mankind,  and  did  not  often  lay  my  head  on 
the  pillow  without  counting  the  cost  to  the  human  race  of  my  ei^oy- 
ment  on  that  day  when  I  had  received  only,  but  given  out  nodiing  in 
return.  Now,  I  could  learn  twice  as  much  as  then,  as  carrying  a  ^ad 
"steadier  on  its  shoulders,"  as  you  say.  Alas,  me!  my  head  was 
always  steady  enough;  I  wish  I  liad  other  qualities  in  proportion  to 
sobriety. 

Of  course,  you  won't  read  much  in  Italy ;  but  you  will  go  to  the 
theatre,  and  learn  the  language  with  such  help  as  you  can  get  We 
went  to  the  theatre  at  Florence,  but  only  once* 

What  exquisite  culture  of  the  ground  you  find  in  Italy,  but  what  a 
Church — what  monks,  and  pretiy  and  eardinaU — ^what  a  Papel  1  always 
like  to  call  the  old  fellow  by  the  French  or  the  German  name,  Pope, 
or  Fapst.  Rome  is  a  Commentary  on  Revelations.  I  fear  you  missed 
the  Papal  visit  to  Florence ;  the  old  fellow  will  go  back  to  his  humble 
shed  of  the  Vatican,  **  nosiro  humile  tapiiao  Vaticano,**  with  a  million 
dollars  in  presents.  In  reading  the  correspondence  of  Mabillon,  I  was 
struck  with  the  fact  that,  while  the  great  ecclesiastics  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  brothers  or  sisters,  they  are  blest  with  many  nephews  who 
required  places  in  the  Holy  alone-saving  Church  of  Rome. 

Tell  me  if  you  hear  of  any  literature  that  is  new  or  worth  notice. 
Florence  is  the  head-quarters  of  Italian  letters,  now.  I  think  no 
country  has  such  a  resented  power  of  educated  gentlemen,  fond  of 
literature,  art,  science,  who  never  print  anything ;  many  worics  are 
written  in  the  country-houses  of  these  persons  which  never  see  the 
light.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  Government  to  curse  a  people !  You 
saw  something  of  that  in  Germany;  more  is  before  you.  Tell  me 
what  you  think  of  man's  relation  to  the  animals  in  Italy.  Tell  little 
Potamousie  how  much  I  thank  him  for  his  letter  in  German,  every 
word  correct  *'  He  is  a  precious,*'  as  his  auntie  says,  and  I  think  you 
had  better  send  him  home  to  me ;  he  is  only  a  bother  in  travelling. 

T. 


TO  MISS  HUNT. 

Boston,  Saturday  Nig^  Oct  81,  1857. 

Mt  dear  Littlb  Mms  o'  Sabah,  awat  off  at  Flobenoe, — It  is 
All  Saint's  Eve  to-night,  and  my  sermon  has  been  long  since  ended, 
the  last  word  added  at  the  end,  and  I  have  had  a  little  time  to  gather 
up  my  soul  for  the  coming  Sunday.  I  don*t  like  to  rush  from  a  week 
of  hard  work  into  the  prayers  and  the  hymns  of  the  Sundav  without  a 
Httle  breathing  time  of  devotion,  so  I  walk  about  the  study,  and  hum 
over  bits  of  hymns,  or  recall  various  little  tender  emotions,  and  feel  the 
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beating  of  that  great  Heart  of  the  Univerge  which  warma  ns  all  iritfa 
the  life  that  never  dies.  I  don't  know  that  these  are  not  the  licheflt 
hours  of  my  life ;  certainly,  they  have  always  been  the  happiest 

At  Roxbnry  I  had  a  better  time  for  this—more  uninterrupted  oppoiv 
tunity,  I  mean.  Nature  is  a  continuous  oratoiy,  and  ^e  pine-trees 
near,  or  then  not  far  o£P,  always  came  to  me  with  their  sweet  voice  full 
of  religious  emotion.  They  did  not  feel  it;  I  did,  for  man  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  nature.  In  him  its  facts  are  ideas,  its  deeds  and  habits  are 
laws,  and  its  sounds  become  the  music  of  a  prayer.  Here,  in  the  city, 
one  must  fall  back  on  his  own  soul,  or,  as  most  men,  on  some  social 
help  of  companionship.  Mankind  makes  a  world  of  art  in  the  city  to 
take  the  place  of  absent  nature.  Hence,  there  are  Milan  cathedrals,  and 
Duomos  of  Florence,  and  St  Stephen's  of  Vienna.  In  the  Tyrol,  or 
even  the  White  Mountains,  you  need  no  such  things.  When  our 
friend's  &ce  is  before  us,  as  a  grace  before  and  after  meat  we  need  no 

Sicture,  but  when  he  is  s&x  o£P,  we  look  on  his  daguerreotype  as  a  bene- 
iction  to  our  daily  bread.    Hence,  the  world  of  religious  art  which 
is  only  a  toy  in  the  fields,  a  gilt  bauble  compai^  to  the  clover,  and  the 
blue^yed  grass,  and  the  dandelion,  in  the  town  becomes  quite  Mendly 
and  dear  to  us. 

•  ••••• 

Well :  it  is  All  Saints'  Day  to-morrow,  and  as  it  is  the  three-hundred- 
and-fortieth  anniversary  of  the  public  beginning  of  the  Protestant 
Beformation,  I  shall  preach  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches, 
the  chief  theological  ideas  in  which  they  differ.  Last  Sunday  I  spoise 
of  the  power  of  fabe  theological  ideas  to  h'mder  the  welfare  and  the 
progress  of  the  individual  and  the  race.  Next  Sunday  I  mean  to  say 
something  of  the  power  of  true  theolo^cal  ideas  to  develope  man's 
possibilities  of  good.  I  shall  speak  historically  of  what  has  been  done 
bv  the  best  ideas  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Ghiurches,  and  pro- 
pneticaUy  of  what  will  be  the  future  of  some  great  truths  I  now  try  to 
set  forth. 

I  take  great  delight  in  writing,  great  also  in  preaching,  sermons  on 
such  high  themes.  The  audience  seems  pleased  and  looks  interested. 
It  is  a  grand  audience  to  preach  to,  and  it  inspires  me  only  to  look 
upon  the  faces  of  two  or  three  thousand  persons  so  met  together. 

But  my  eyes  grow  a  little  dim,  dear  Sarah,  and  I  see  blue  suns 
flitting  about  the  paper,  and  then  green  ones ;  so,  for  this  moment 
good  night  with  a  little  mite  of  a  kiss  to  lay  under  your  pillow. 

Sunday  is  gone.  Monday  has  folded  her  wings,  also,  and  now  night 
broods  over  the  tired  city,  and  the  children  of  toil  are  beginning  to 
cuddle  themselves  down  under  that  warm,  motherly  influence,  and 
sleep  off  all  their  cares,  at  least  for  a  few  hours.  What  a  strange 
thing  sleep  is !  I  think  I  don't  quite  understand  it  spite  of  some  con- 
siderable experience ;  but  I  won't  inflict  a  philosopheme  upon  you. 

We  got  your  letters  of  October  5th,  and  I  have  mailed  six  to  Florence. 
Some  of  them  were  directed  "  Al  lUustrissime  Signore  Robert  E. 
Apthorp."  Perhaps  the  modest  man  did  not  inquire  for  the  letters  of 
so  distinguished  a  person.  Henceforth  the  letters  shall  be  to  *'  R  £. 
Apthorp,  Esq."    I  think  they  will  all  come  to  hand. 
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What  ft  good  BOtil  you  are  to  hunt  up  the  hook  of  "  Popular!  Tos- 
eanil'*  It  will  have  a  manifold  value— not  only  its  intrinsic,  as  a  hook 
not  known  before,  but  its  extrinsic,  as  the  gift  of  good,  kind  Sallie. 
The  bigger  work  you  mention  I  also  took  a  note  of.  It  is  too  bulky 
for  your  trunks,  and,  besides,  would  have  to  pay  duties,  here  and  there 
and  everywhere,  and  be  a  world  of  trouble.  Moreover,  now  I  know  the 
title,  I  can  make  a  long  arm,  and  reach  down  to  Venice  or  Florence, 
and  pick  it  up  some  day. 

Please  find  the  title  of  such  books  as  CorUi  papularit  not  so  much  the 
donH  vitteruchi,  or  fantasUehi,  but  rather  such  as  come  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  people  in  their  serious  moods. 

But  I  doubt  that  the  Italians  have  much  of  this  literature  in  which 
the  Germans  are  so  exceeding  rich.  With  the  Germans,  imagination 
is  diffused  among  all  the  people,  just  as  the  inventive,  organizing,  and 
administrative  talent  which  we  call  thrift,  is  among  New  Englanders. 
I  doubt  that  it  is  so  with  the  Italians ;  they  have  been  a  cultivated  people 
too  long,  and  when  the  ground  has  been  ploughed,  and  harrowed,  and 
raked  over  so  many  times,  no  sweet  little  violets  and  wind-flowers  come 
up  of  their  own  accord,  but  marigolds,  pinks,  and  passionflowers  grow 
in  the  artificial  garden-beds,  offensively  enriched ;  while  in  the  lands 
where  the  seed  of  art  is  sown,  the  ground  spawns  forth  its  litter  of 
weeds,  ugly  and  poisonous,  too. 

You  kindly  ask  for  commissions — something  to  do.  Well,  this  in 
general,  dear  Sarah :  drink  in  just  as  much  health  and  happiness  as  you 
can  all  the  time,  and  let  it  come  out  in  your  soul  when  you  return ; 

that  is  the  general  commission But  there  is  one  thing 

more :  I  should  like  to  be  made  a  cardinal,  and  have  a  red  hat,  and  a 
red  doak,  and  a  red  coach,  with  six  horses,  and  five  great  servants  to 
wait  on  me  to  the  Music  Hall.  Now,  couldn't  you  wheedle  his  Holiness 
into  making  me  a  cardinal  ?  You  know  how  to  get  round  the  Pope. 
Tell  him  what  a  dear  little  Pope  he  is,  and  that  I  will  be  the  best  car 
dinal  that  ever  was  in  all  Boston,  from  the  North  End  to  the  Neck. 
Then  I  should  so  like  to  go  into  the  anti-slavery  meeting  in  the  Melo- 
deon  next  Januaiy,  and  sit  on  the  platform  between  Henry  G.  Wright 
and  Eliza  J.  K.,  with  my  red  clothes  on.  Why,  I  should  overawe  Abby 
Folsom.  Then  it  would  be  so  delightful  to  read  the  paragraphs  in  the 
lAberator,  and  the  Standard,  and  the  Boston  Post,  and  to  have  all  the 
boys  and  girls  in  "  South  Sthrate  "  running  after  me ;  and  to  see  the 
whole  **  County  Gorrrkkk  "  take  off  his  hat  to  my  red  one !  Now,  do 
tell  the  Pope  how  I  should  like  it,  and,  if  he  will  give  it  to  me,  he  will  be 
a  dear  little  love  of  a  Pope,  and  I  will  not  call  him  the  naughty  names 
which  (the  Protestant  Ghristians  say)  the  Bible  has  got  ready  for  him. 

I  saw  old  Josiah  Quincy  in  the  street  to-day.  He  has  a  backbone 
which,  old  as  he  is,  sticks  out  through  his  great-coat. 

I  am  applying  electricity  to  my  side,  and,  after  thundering  so  long 
against  various  enormities,  I  now  strike  my  own  sides  with  lightning 
It  does  me  good,  and  I  am  mending  like  a  family  seamstress. 

I  sent  one  fringed  gentian  to  you  long  ago.  Here  is  another,  the  last 
of  the  season ;  it  was  on  the  pulpit  Sunday. 

So  I  shall  expect  my  cardinal's  hat  by  the  very  next  steamer  after 
you  receive  this  letter. 
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FROM  THE  JOURNAL. 

March  8, 1861. — Seven  years  ago  to-day  I  plucked  Tiolets  in  Borne, 
and  some  of  them  are  still  m  bemg  to-day  with  me.  Some  others  are 
with  the  one  for  whom  they  were  plucked. 

What  an  eventful  seven  years  it  has  been  I  How  little  could  I,  or 
any  one,  foresee  the  course  of  the  next  seven  years,  nor  how  little 
that  of  the  forthcoming  year,  if  indeed  it  be  forthcoming  I  Bat  the 
good  God  rules  all. 

How  much  of  our  life  depends  on  aeeident,  as  it  seems — Providenee^ 
as  it  is  !  How  much  of  my  life  has  been  shaped  and  ennobled  by  one 
or  two  persons  that  I  have  known !  The  knowing  them  was  not  of  my 
will,  but  it  has  changed  me  much,  for  good  and  iU.  Men  would  not  see 
it ;  God  knows  it  all.  So  the  difference  between  character  and  reputa- 
tion— what  men  think  you,  what  God  sees  you !  Here  is  a  man  who  bears 
a  scarlet  letter  in  his  heart,  that  bums  and  scorches  all  the  day.  Here 
another  who  bears  a  crown  of  glory  round  his  brow  within.  No  man 
sees  it,  or  either ;  but  God  both. 

March  22.— It  is  now  just  20  years  since  I  packed  up  my  trunk  at 
Lexington  to  leave  my  iather^s  house  for  ever.  It  was  never  my  home 
after  that.  Half  of  my  life  has  now  passed,  at  home  20  years,  and  20 
years  away  from  home.  All  of  it  has  been  a  utruggh,  all  that  I  have 
sought  for  has  been  sought  under  difficulties. 

2drd,  Sunday. — ^Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I  live  20  years  more  I 
may  do  something.  As  yet  I  have  done  nothing  to  justify  the  hopes 
my  mother  formed  of  me,  or  I  of  myself.  I  might  as  well  have  stayed 
at  home,  and  minded  the  farm,  and  been  one  of  the  select  men  of  L»- 
ington,  surveyor  of  the  highways  for  one-twentieth  part  of  the  town, 
now  and  then.  What  fools  we  are  to  think  so  much  of  the  slate  and 
pencil  we  cypher  with,  and  so  little  of  the  sum  we  are  to  cyphei  out 
I  might  have  had  just  as  much  to  cany  to  heaven  from  the  farm  as 
from  the  different  ./ii^  I  have  chosen. 

Much  weary  with  the  services  to<day ;  for  I  have  been  ill  many  days, 
not  so  much  from  any  bodily  cause  as  from  one  more  difficult  to  cure  or 
to  come  at.  Ah,  me !  my  life  is  a  pursuit  of  its  object  under  difficulties. 

Took  tea  with  Howe,  and  retired  much  weariea,  and  sad,  and  sick. 

There  are  those  who  are  a  continual  joy  and  delight  to  as.  I  know 
one  whose  presence  is  to  me  contmual  sunshine. 

Te  spectem,  suprema  mihi  cum  venerit  hora : 
Te  teneam  morions,  deficiente  manu. 

Kind  Gussie  Curtis  has  just  sent  me  some  fringed  gentians,  the  first 
of  the  year  that  I  have  seen.  They  have  always  been  consecrated  with 
me,  and  the  dearest  flowers  that  I  know,  save  two  or  three.  But  now 
they  will  not  perform  their  usual  service.  I  shall  carry  some  to  a  sick 
girL 

Feb.  1, 185 1,  Saturday  Night — ^All  the  household  are  now  a-bed,  and 
most  are  asleep,  for  it  is  near  midnight  I  love  to  compose  my  soul  a 
little  before  I  go  to  rest,  and  especially  at  the  end  of  the  week  look  back 
a  little  on  it    This  has  not  been  a  happy  or  a  successful  week;  the 
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&ult  is  my  own,  which  makes  it  all  the  worse  to  bear.  How  little  do 
men  who  look  on  our  faces  know  what  they  cover  I  The  good  God 
knows  all.  I  have  no  fear  of  Thee,  great  Father,  for  Thou  art  infinite. 
But  Thv  children — I  fear  their  erring  eyes.  I  can  trust  the  justice  of 
my  Goa,  not  that  of  men. 

May^  1851. — At  West  Rozbury  in  the  afternoon.  The  PolygaUa 
paueiflcra  just  opening ;  laid  some  at  the  foot  of  my  favourite  tree  in 
memoiy  of  old  times— the  great  oak. 


nu  whus  oaz. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

FuniljAr  Letten,  to  Hon.  Charies  Sunnar,  Bar.  &  J.  May,  B.  Denr,  Petar  Led^ 
Ftofeasor  H.  D.  Eogeia,  to  his  Niece,  and  otiiezB. 

These  letters,  of  a  lighter  and  lees  formal  kind  than  those  in 
which  Mr.  Parker  deliberately  weighed  his  fitvourite  subjecta^ 
follow  here  more  naturally.  They  are,  however,  veined  with  all 
his  qualities  of  sense  and  conscience.  The  pen  is  still  chartered 
to  transmit  them.  Such  letters  of  mixed  play  and  earnest  show 
a  very  characteristic  mood  of  his,  better  than  a  mere  description. 
To  begin  with  some  specimens  of  his  impromptu  notes. 
A  young  clergyman  writes  to  him  complaining  of  the  number  of 
Sundays,  especially  of  the  months  which  contain  five^  which  he 
considered  an  imposition.     To  this  Mr.  Padcer  replies  :— 

There  is  no  peace  for  the  wicked.  There  is  only  one  place  where 
there  is  no  Sunday.  In  this  world,  on  earth,  it  is  a  weekly  yisitation. 
Heaven  is  a  continual  Sabbath.  So  you  see  the  lot  of  the  ministers 
who  follow  their  caiUng  thither.  Only  in  one  place  is  there  no  Sunday. 
I  do  not  like  to  name  it :  they  say,  a  great  many  Unitarian  divines  ha?e 
gone  thither.  There  is  no  Sunday,  but--a  continual  Monday,  a  perpe- 
tual Black  Monday ,  a  great  washing-day  of  souls  that  will  not  come 
clean,  scrub  you  never  so  tightly  I 

Will  you  stay  on  the  earth,  there  is  the  Sunday.  Will  you  go  to 
heaven,  the  inexorable  Sunday  is  still  there,  and  of  course,  *'  nulla 
Dominica  sine  sermone.**  If  you  go  to  alas,  me  1 1  dare  not  hurt  your 
feelings  with  the  name,  you  have  not  a  preach-day,  but  a  wash-day.^ 
Tou  are  not  the  waeher  but  the  waekee.  Here  you  are  not  the  preachee. 
Comfort  yourself  with  that.  The  agony  of  writing  sermons  is  doubt- 
less great,  but  ob,  think  of  the  tenfold  agony  of  hearing  the  sermons,  of 
sitting  puncto  einguLo,  in  the  worst  of  situations,  to  listen,  '*  seized  and 

tied  down,"  not  to  Judge,  but  only  hear,  Eejoice,  O 1  in  the  strength 

of  your  doth,  but  know  that  nofc  yet  are  you  a  hearer  of  sermons. 
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A  contributor  to  the  Massachusetts  '^  Quarterly/' had  promised 
an  article  upon  Coleridge,  which  nev^  got  written.  His  delays* 
are  thus  vigorously  followed  up  : — 

No.  1.  Most  Exoillbkt .    It  is  known  to  thee  tiiat  thee  is  to 

write  for  us  a  paper  on  one  Samuel  Coleridge,  and  this  is  to  tell  thee 
that  we  expect  that  paper  from  thy  pen  ahout  the  first  of  July. 

No.  2.  Thee  will  not  forget  thj  article  on  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
which  is  to  be  in  readiness  by  the  tenth  of  seventh  month.  Thy  firiends 
will  look  for  it  with  large  eyes. 

No.  8.  Oh,  promising ,  hast  thou  seen  the  new  little  book  of 

thy  fnend  Coleridge  ?  He  also  was  a  promising  man,  and  has  come 
upon  his  resolutions  before  this  time,  unless  Jolm  Calrin  lies — ^which 
may  he! 

No.  4  was  written  just  after  the  procrastinating  critic  was 
burnt  out  of  his  dwelling. 

That's  the  way  they  treat  the  wicked — ^bum  'em  up — bum  *em  up  I 
Books  and  all,  babies  and  all,  wife  and  all !  O  Lot,  that  hast  fled 
out  of  thy  Sodom  and  G-omorrah ;  I  am  sorr^  for  thee,  and  hope  there 
is  no  Mv^  (if  fire  on  thy  wife  and  the  babies  I  I  sympathize  heartily 
with  you,  and  if  you  lost  your  books,  will  give  you  some  of  mine ; 
especially  Coleridge.  Did  you  keep  your  sermons  (fry— as  Cesar  ki$ 
Commentaries  P 

He  exchanges  with  a  young  friend. 

I  will  come  and  lecture  you  out  of  the  year,  if  you  will.  The  sub- 
ject shall  be  what  you  choose.  The  Progress  of  Mankind.  I  will  take 
tea,  and  if  it  storms,  pass,  perhaps,  the  night.  Somebody  said  it  was 
cruel  of  me  to  let  you  exchange  with  me  the  other  day,  because  it 
would  get  you  into  hot  water !  If  so,  I  hope  you  will  get  out — or  the 
water  get  cool  before  spring. 

Not  long  after  John  Bonge  in  Germany  had  exposed  the  fraud 
oC  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves,  and  had  organized  a  free  German 
Catholic  Communion,  a  similar  morement  was  commenced  among 
the  Protestants  by  Julius  Bupp,  of  Magdeburg,  who  wanted  free 
parishes  and  no  political  church  of  one  recognized  confession. 
His  first  offence  was  a  letter  to  the  Consistory,  in  1844,  oppos- 
ing the  preamble  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  pronounces 
damnation  on  all  who  differ  from  its  articles.  He  attacked  in 
sermons  the  dogmatism  of  the  Churdi,  and  denied  several  points 
of  doctrine  that  are  deemed  essentiaL  Whereupon,  the  Eonigs- 
berg  Consistory  excommunicated  him,  and  he  thereby  lost  his 
privilege  of  membership  of  the  great  Protestant  Association  ol 
Germany  called  the  Gustavus-Adolphus  Union.  A  furious  war 
of  pamphlets  and  sermons  broke  out^  and  the  Pietists  demanded 
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the  intervi^ntion  of  Qoyernment.  Mr.  Parker  thus  tells  tiie 
story  of  Buppism  to  a  friend  with  whom  his  pen  was  never  very 
staid. 

Bupp  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Association  of  Ministers  in  Ger- 
many (they  call  it  the  GnstaY-Adolph.  Yerein) ;  he  had  some  notions 
that  were  called  heretical — e.  g,  he  tnought  a  man  had  a  riffht  to  do  his 
own  thinkiDg,  and  in  case  he  wanted  help,  might  hire  a  hand  on  his 
own  account.  Then  he  said,  in  thinking,  a  man  must  rest  onlj  tn  Ika 
truth.  Now  said  the  Boston  Association,  '*  Brother  Bupp,  it  hurts  our 
feelii^  to  hear  you  talk  so— 'taint  Christian.     It  is  heathen — ^it  is 

infidel.'*  So ,  whose  German  name  is  Hengstenberg,  and ,  who 

is  called  Guerike,  when  he  lives  at  Halle,  both  of  them  nice  men  at 
hunting  heretics  and  disembowelling  them  when  found,  they  stirred  up 
the  said  Boston  Association,  and  got  them  to  expel  brother  Bupp.  Stiu 
more,  they  asked  the  Gt>Yemment  to  kick  Bupp  out  of  his  pulpit  off 
there  in  Magdeburg.  But  si^s  Bupp,  says  he,  "  I  won't  go,  nor  stir 
one  step  out  of  mypulpit."  80  he  stayed  there :  and  the  King  says  to 
Bupp,  says  he,  "  What  do  you  want  ?  "  Rupp :  "  To  do  just  as  I'm  a 
mind  to."  "Well,"  says  the  King,  "  go  aheao."  So  Bupp  goes  ahead ; 
his  church  is  a  Landeekirche,  and  not  a  mere  PrivatGemeinde*  and  so 
Bupp  may  come  into  the  Verein  if  he  will,  and  much  good  may  it  do 
him  when  there! 

TO  HON.   CHABLES  SUMNEB. 

September,  1846. — I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  noble  and 
beautiful  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address.  It  did  me  good  to  read  it.  I  like 
it,  like  it  all — all  oyer  and  all  through.  I  like  especially  what  you  say 
of  Allston  and  Channing.  That  sounds  like  the  Christianity  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  application  of  religion  to  life.  Tou  h&ye  said 
a  strong  word,  ana  a  beautiful ;  planted  a  seed  "  out  of  which  many  and 
tall  branches  shall  arise,"  I  hope.  The  people  are  always  true  to  a  good 
man  who  truly  trusts  them.  You  haye  had  opportunity  to  see,  hear,  and 
feel  the  truth  of  that  ofbener  than  once.  1  think  you  will  haye  enough 
more  opportunities  yet :  men  will  look  for  deeds  noble  as  the  words 
a  man  speaks.  I  taike  these  words  as  an  earnest  of  a  life  full  of  deeds 
of  that  heroic  sort. 

You  refer  to  a  passage  in  the  Greek  Epigrams  about  the  picture  of 
Fhiloctetes.  By  whom  is  the  line  ?  *  I  remember  it,  but  cannot  turn 
to  it,  and  as  you  don't  name  the  author,  and  my  Anthology,  though  it 
has  eleyen  yolumes,  has  no  indea  verborum^  I  don't  find  it. 

Many  little  notes  passed  between  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr. 
Sumner,  upon  the  subject  of  books  upon  law  and  jurisprudencey 
for  these  things  were  an  important  element  in  Mr.  Parker's 
studiea     He  wanted,  principally,  the  sources  of  knowledge  in 

*  One  is  a  State  pariah,  xeoogniied  hj  Qoreniment ;  the  other  ia  a  ooQTenticle,  on)j 
toleiated. 
t  From  an  epigam  of  aiz  liaei^  attribated  to  CUanoUy  an  Athenian  poet. 
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tfaiB  provinoe,  all  oodices,  and  books  of  historioal  inveeiigation 
cf  the  subject^  State  trialsi  and  the  journals  in  various  lan- 
guages devoted  to  jurisprudence,  and  the  report  of  cases.  He 
begaui  these  investigations  while  keeping  school  at  Watertowu, 
and  never  allowed  them  to  subside.  When  he  came  to  framing 
his  **  Defence/'  his  knowledge  of  State  fcrialsi  of  the  jury,  &a, 
saved  him  uncounted  time  and  labour.  How  thoroughly  trained 
he  was  for  all  the  exigencies  of  his  career ! 

TO  HON.  GHABLES  STTMKEB. 

Sept  20,  1851 
Ht  nsAB  SinoniB, — Some  day  or  other  I  shall  publish — if  I  live, 
and  nothing  hinders — a  book  on  the  progressive  development  of 
religion  in  the  leading  (Caucasian)  races  of  mankind.  Amongst 
other  topics,  treated  in  one  of  the  later  Tolames,  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  religion  in  its  politico-ethical  form,  that  is,  the  form  of  law. 
Now,  I  can  ascertain  the  points  I  need,  in  the  historical  development 
of  law,  among  the  classic  nations,  Greeks  and  Bomans,  with  their 
descendants,  Italians,  Erench,  Spanish,  &c.,  the  Slavic  nations,  and 
most  of  the  Teutonic,  viz.,  in  all  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  of  that 
&mil7,  and  of  most  of  them  in  their  present  condition.  I  am  in  the 
way  of  ascertaining  all  I  wish  of  the  Scandinavians,  but  I  lack  the 
requisite  information  on  the  development  of  law  in  England.  I  make 
it  out  very  well  up  to  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  After  that  I  want  a 
little  help  from  you.  I  wish  to  imderstand  the  complete  history  of  the 
whole  matter,  so  I  beg  you  to  give  me  a  list  of  authors  to  be  studied. 
Tou  mav  go  on  the  supposition  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  as 
the  Professor  was  to  do  with  M.  Jourdain ;  and  if  you  set  down  works 
that  I  knew  well  twenty  years  !i^o,  no  matter.  "  Soiplusage  does  not 
vitiate  "  in  the  matter  of  counsel. 

March  21, 1846. — I  thank  you  for  the  kindly  note  you  wrote  me  the 
other  day,  and  which  I  would  nave  answered  before  now,  but  have  been 
so  ill  that  I  only  have  done  what  was  unavoidable.  I  do  not  think  the 
sermon  *  you  spoke  of  worthy  of  much  praise,  but  yet  I  have  heard  so 
much  commendation  of  it,  that  I  am  inclined  to  alter  my  opinion.  I 
sympathize  most  heartily  with  what  you  say  about  the  Nehdwind,  f  I 
know  well  how  unerqukklich  it  is,  and  among  what  diirren  BlaUer  it 

There  are  few  of  the  clergy  that  I  respect  or  esteem.  Few  of  them 
are  intellectually  competent  to  their  task,  fewer  still  morally  capable  of 
doing  any  good  thing  for  mankind.  Among  the  more  respectable  por- 
tion  of  society,  religion' — using  that  word  in  its  widest  and  best  sense 
-^  not  the  leading  influence.     Of  course,  therefore,  religion  is  a 

*  Th«  Trae  Idea  of  %  Ohrutum  Church. 

f  Fault :  Soeae  I.    The  ordinary  preached  worda 

"  Bind  nnerquicUich  wie  der  Nebelwind, 
Der  herbatUch  dorch  die  dOiren  Blfttter  Bbttdfe  P 


Sefreah  aa  little  aa  the  drinly  wind 

Whidh  matlia  through  the  withai'd  laavea  of  Autonm. 
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fiecondaiy  thing  in  tbeir  cbnreb — in  tbdr  nmiister,  &^  Of  eoone  Aej 
get  a  minister,  and  have  a  church,  in  which  religion  is  to  have  little  to 
to.  Christianity,  therefore,  is  the  last  thing  thej  will  ask  of  him,  the 
last  thing  they  will  take  of  him,  or  tderate  in  him.  ^  Give  us,"  say  thej, 
^  give  us  anything  but  religion— and  if  you  must  give  us  ^t,  give  us 
any  religion  but  the  Ghristianify  of  Jesus  Christ:  that  we  can't  bear, 
nor  won't."  I  don't  say  this  takes  place  consciously.  I  have  translated 
the  latency  of  such  men  into  patency,  I  don't  wonder  there  is  a  Ndfd- 
wind :  the  SSuseln  thereof  is,  however,  applauded,  and  lolls  men  to  sleep. 
The  fact  that  no  minister  of  any/amoM  church  signed  the  Anti-Slsveiy 
Protest,*  is  to  me  proof  of  their  deep  degradation — the  crowning  act 
of  their  infamy. 
Mephistopheles  gives  some  capital  advice  to  a  theologian: — 

''  Am  beaten  ist's  anch  bier,  wenn  ihr  nur  Einen  hort^ 
Und  auf  des  Meisters  Worfe  schwbrt. 
Im  Ghtnzen — kaUet  euck  an  Worte  I 
Dann  geht  ihr  durch  die  sichre  Pforte 
Zum  Tempel  der  Gbwissheit  ein  I "  t 

TO  BEY.    S.  J.   MAY. 

April  24, 1846. — I  trust  you  will  attend  our  annual  conyention  at 
Ber^  Street.  Alas !  that  it  should  so  often  be  a  convention  to  hury;  a 
convention  of  the  dead,  though  unburied.  I  wish  some  of  the  vnser 
men  would  do  somewhat  to  make  our  meetings  more  profitable,  more 

alive.    I  don't  think  it  of  much  consequence  to  know  that  Dr. 

has  baptized  sixteen  children,  and  Dr. added  to  his  church  twen^ 

six  children  of  a  little  larger  growth.  Even  the  detail  of  "  our  excel- 
lent tracts,"  and  the  "great  extension  of  our  views  "  in  the  "West" 
or  the  "  North,"  seems  to  me  no  great  matter.  Cannot  something  be 
done  and  said  to  stir  men's  hearts,  heads,  hands,  so  that  even  the 
drowsy  shall  go  home  with  hearts  beating  in  their  bosoms  ?  Cannot 
we  set  men  on  and  make  them  take  hold  of  war,  slavery,  drunkenness, 
crime,  and  pauperism,  and  popular  ignorance  P  I  love  theology  and 
philosophy,  love  them  as  ways  to  truth  and  therefore  avenues  to  human 
welfare,  to  goodness  and  piety.  But  it  seems  to  me  affairs  are  so 
managed  that  the  powers  of  a  good  many  in  the  denomination  are 
crippkd.  The  best  minds  are  told  not  to  think,  or  if  they  do,  not  to 
thiuK  on  theology,  still  less  on  reform,  but  to  follow  the  counsel  of  Dr. 
Byends  or  Mr.  Facin^-both-ways.  "We  do  nothing;  nothing  in 
theology,  nothing  in  civilization,  t.  e,  in  the  reforms.    If  there  is  an 

*  A  protest  against  American  SlaTeiy,  in  1845,  to  gire  empHaiic  expression  to  tht 
feeling  of  Unitarian  ministers.  A  great  many  signed  it — one  Hundred  and  seventy — bvt 
no  leading  metntpoUUm  nUnitter. 

t  Fanst :  Scene  IIL  Mephistopheles,  advising  the  student  who  asks  about  the  tMj 
d  theology:— 

**  Here,  too,  'tis  best,  for  some  one  man  dedlaie^ 
And  by  yoor  master's  dicta  swear. 
Upon  the  whole — the  form  of  words  hold  fast ; 
Then  through  the  temple-gates  you're  paai'd 
Seoorely  into  oertitttde. 
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M  woman  in  the  denomination,  a  b&m  granny^  we  make  bim,  (her,  or 
it,)  our  oracle,  and  then  at  his  command  driye  ont  of  the  State  such 
men  as  John  Fierponir— drive  them  out  because  they  are  righteous. 

I  ask  you  if  this  is  always  to  be  so,  if  men  like  $fou  are  willing  it 
shall  be  so,  and  younger  men  continue  to  be  disheartened,  mueued, 
and  untimely  skin  P    I  speak  to  a  wise  man ;  judge  you  what  I  say. 

Niagara  Falls,  July  15,  ;i84!6.— I  actually  slipped  through  Syracuse 
without  seeing  Archimedes ;  I  know  it  seemed  unfriendly  to  do  so ;  it 
was  Quite  against  my  will.  When  I  purposed  to  make  this  journey, 
I  said  to  your  uncle  Sam,  "  I  shall  see  S.  J.  M."  "  And  you  wiD  preach 
for  him,  too,"  was  the  answer.  So  I  intended  to  stand  in  your  place 
idl  of  last  Sundar,  but  was  hindered.  Yes,  *'  I  have  been  let  hitherto.** 
We  got  delayed  by  one  accident  after  another,  and  having  tkree 
womenQ ! !)  with  me  I  was  constrained  to  pass  through  Syracuse,  stop- 
ping only  to  take  a  "  hasty  plate  of  tea/'  What  made  it  worse  is, 
that  I  did  all  that  on  the  Lard't  day,  or  rather,  the  Lord's  night,  for 
it  was  after  sunset  before  we  left  the  town  wheie  they  make  good  salt 
and  rejoice  in  a  bishop  who  hath  not  lost  his  savour. 

I  have  not  been  idle,  but  I  have  long  been  so  ill  at  head  that  I  have 
shunned  all  intellectual  action  which  I  possibly  could  avoid.  I  am  now 
travelling  whoUv  for  health ;  I  have  a  most  excellent  appetite  and 
digestion,  but  all  else  is  poor  enough.  I  will  write  you  soon  after  I 
get  home,  when  I  hope  to  oe  a  deal  better. 

I  wanted  to  talk  over  mauy  thinss  with  you,  this  amongst  others 
(which  please  not  name).  I  have  long  been  intending  to  write  an 
anonjrmous  ''  Letter  to  the  American  People  touching  the  Matter  of 
Slavery,  by  One  of  the  Million."  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  utility 
of  sucn  a  thing,  and  for  any  hints  that  you  could  give  me  touching  the 
matter  or  the  mode  of  treating  it.  1  wished  to  write  anonymously^ 
because  I  have  a  bad  name ;  for  though  I  am  baptized  Btw  Jltffot  (God's 
gift)  I  believe  most  men  think  me  a  I)evil's  child. 

1  am  amazed  at  the  way  good  men  and  politicians  look  at  the  matter, 
amazed  at  their  silence.  Of  course  I  shall  not  condemn  the  Church  or 
the  State ;  for  though  bad  enough,  they  are  the  best  insHtutioni  we 
have. 

Nov.  18, 1846.— -I  am  weekly  astonished  at  myself,  that  I  can  do  so 
well  as  I  do.  Dr.  Jackson  has  eauiked  my  head  with  quinine  till 
it  is  air-tight.  I  was  never  better  off  in  my  head ;  I  can  write  a 
sermon  that  takes  an  hour  to  preach,  at  one  sitting  and  not  leave 
my  chair.  Isn't  that  brave  P  1  don't  do  so  often.  It  is  ridins  the 
horse  a  little  too  hard,  and  I  am  careful  now,  very  careful,  for  I  dread 
the  old  fire  that  threatened  to  bum  my  head  off.  I  would  lend  you 
sermons,  but  you  could  not  read  them.  I  have  about  1001  contrac- 
tions, and  make  a  dart  into  a  sentencOi  and  then  it  goes ;  I  can  make 
it  out,  but  I  alone. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

I  am  glad  that  you  preach  to  the  younff  men ;  do  tell  them  not  to 
become  sectarian ;  but  numan  as  they  will,  and  divine  as  they  can. 
The  Unitarians  are  getting  shockingly  bigoted  and  little ;  their  late 
meetings  were  windy,  and  they  meet  to  ventilate  their  narrowness ; 
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yet  how  contemptible  miut  be  a  sect  who  onlj  denp  Ae  dininU^  rf 
Christ,  affirming  a  denial,  their  life  the  developmeni  of  a  negation  J 
Anniverearj  Week  had  painfuUj  little  of  the  Ghanning,  much  of  the 

,  bating  his  scholarship,  more  of  the ,  cunning,  specious, 

superficial,  and  worldly.  The  Universalists  are  more  human  than  they; 
they  declare  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  do  not  stick  at  the  consequences, 
ererksting  happiness  to  all  men.  I  think  they  are  the  most  human 
sect  in  the  lana.  They  had  an  address  on  temperance,  one  on  slavezy, 
one  on  war,  delivered  before  their  ministers  on  AnniTersazy  Week ! 

TO  THE  SAME. 

June  14, 1847. — ^Would  teach  me  ''  chirography ''  I  Ab  if  my  hand- 
writing  was  not  the  best  in  the  world !  1  am  o£Fended.  They  say  that 
S.  J.  is  a  good  man ;  1  do  not  believe  it.  He  offers  to  teach  me  chiro- 
graphy  I  That  is  an  insult,  a  downright  insult ;  no  frequency  of  repeti- 
tion makes  it  less.  You  must  have  told  other  persona  of  your 
intention,  for  several  others  have  intimated  similar  thin^ ;  certainly 
the  thought  could  not  be  original  in  so  many.  I  forgive  everybody 
but  YOU.    I  shall  hate  you  for  ever. 

Alas,  me !  I  am  so  weU  this  year  that  I  shan't  take  any  vacation ; 
80  buty  that  I  mean  to  work  all  summer ;  so  poor  that  I  can't  afford 
to  travel.  So  my  health,  my  business,  and  my  poverty  make  a  trinity 
of  reasons  against  my  doing  what  would  be  so  very  agreeable  to  do. 
But  don't  tell  anybody  of  the  latter  reason,  for  while  there  is  this 
world  of  misery  about  me  in  Boston,  and  some  of  my  own  kui  leaning 
a  little  on  my  shoulders,  and  the  anti-slavery  men  wanting  money  for 
their  work,  I  grudge  every  dollar  which  I  pay  to  the  butcaer  and  the 
baker  for  myself. 

TO  THE  SAKE. 

Eeb.  16, 1852.— ^  The  Ber.  Miss  Brown  '*  was  to  have  preached  for 
me  yesterdav  afternoon,  but  there  was  a  blunder  made  by  ^'  Miss  Dr. 
Hunt "  touching  the  time,  and  so  between  the  two  Doctors  we  fell  to 
the  ground.  Sbe  was  to  take  up  Paul's  text,  ^  I  suffer  not  a  woman 
to  t«ich,"  and  pitch  into  the  poor  apostle,  adding  a  peril  that  he  never 
dreamed  of,  the  perQ  of  woman  I  The  apostle  escaped,  but  only  for  a 
week.  Miss  Brown  is  on  his  track.  Beiuly  we  must  have  an  '*  Asso- 
ciation of  Ministers"  that  will  license  maidens  as  well  as  men  to 
1>reach.  You  must  be  the  head  of  it,  must  organise  it  (and  write  its 
etters-missive),  call  it  together,  &c.  There  are  Sargent,  Weiss,  per* 
haps  Stetson  and  Stone,  and  others.  We  might  make  a  nice  associa- 
tion, with  the  apostolic  power  to  bind  or  to  loose ;  we  might  vote  that 
we  alone  had  the  apostolical  suge;estion,  ''  None  genuine  unless  signed 
'  S.  J.  May' ; "  that  we  are  infallible,  &c.  Then  we  might  license,  and 
do  all  matters  and  things  pertaining  to  the  function  of  associated  con- 
gregational ministers.    Do  think  seriously  of  this. 

^Dien,  about  the  Indians.    I  saw ,  and  I  informed  him  of  your 

doings.  '*  I  was  afraid,"  said  the  Bev.  Divine,  *'  that  in  the  f-6-6-6-^ 
lish  course  he  hfts  pursued,  that  he  had  furg^otten  the  Ind-yan  1  I  find 
he  has  lawst  A-ftul  of  his  in-flooenoe  as  a  minister  of  the  G^&wspel." 
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Still,  I  told  him  of  all  that  jou  had  done— the  meeting-honBe  that  you 
had  built,  the  school-house,  and  the  double  dwelling-house.  I  told  him 
how  you  mortified  the  flesh  with  a  buiFalo-robe,  making  yourself  "  all 
things  to  all  men,"  that  you  might  bj  all  means  saye  a  squaw :  and  he 
was  delighted.  So  I  told  him  of  the  dogmatic  difference  between  the 
Pa^an  Indians  and  the  Christian  Indians ;  the  one  called  the  Great 
Spirit  £a-ka-gee-ga-wah,  and  the  others  Ka-ka-gee-ha-wah.  But  the 
practical  difference  was,  that  the  Pagans  made  the  women  do  all  the 
work,  and  the  Christians  did  it  themselyes.  He  was  yet  more  de- 
lighted, and  began  to  think  you  were  not  so  bad  as  he  at  first  thought. 
Still,  ''  He  put  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Govem-ment,"  said  this 
Christian  father.  Just  as  I  was  coming  away,  I  told  him  that  there 
was  not  a  young  man  in  your  society  that  habitually  drank— eyen  wine : 
and  then  I  fled. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Thanksgiying  Night,  1851. — I  expect  to  be  a  grandfather  one  of 
these  days,  and  then  shall  be  reading  Dutch  or  writing  to  you  (as 
now)  on  Thanksdying  Night.  But  as  I  am  not  a  grandfather  now, 
and  haye  no  cbudren  to  gather  under  my  roof,  I  keep  this  day  after 
rather  a  dull  and  mouldy  sort,  as  monks  do  in  their  cells,  reading  Dutch 
books,  or  some  other  light  nonsense  of  that  sort — say,  TTlphilas*  version 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Gothic  language,  or  regaling  myself 
with  the  pleasing  fancies  of  St.  Chrysostom,  or  the  Venerable  Bede. 
Nay,  Thomas  Aquinas  comes  sometimes  and  comforts  me  on  Thanks- 
givmg  Day  after  the  sermon.    Well :  that  is  enough  about  myself. 

Now  a  word  about  S.  J.  M.  When  we  receivea  his  letter  here,*  we 
did  not  belieye  it ;  we  knew  him  better.  We  had  intelligence  by  the 
underground  telegraph  that  Mr.  May  was  the  head  and  front  of  the 
mob  at  Syracuse ;  that  he  mounted  the  horse  called  in  heayen  Stead/oit^ 
and  on  earth  Immoveable^  took  the  sword  which  his  yenerable  father, 
the  colonel,  formerly  wielded  so  terribly  on  election  days,  and  shouted, 
"The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  8.  J.  MA''  *' A  hoe  Millard  Fill- 

more!"  " Down  with  the  kidnappers!"  "  Giye  'em !  'em!" 

and  rode  through  the  town  on  the  same  gallant  beast,  whose  vigour 
Mr.  Bradford  and  I  know  very  well.  Yes,  sir,  we  know  who  it  was  that 
broke  the  marshal's  arm.  But  we  never  trumpeted  the  story  around. 
After  the  Bescue  Trials  are  all  over,  and  you  are  acquitted  of  the  crime 
of  treason,  we  shall  publish  the  true  account  of  your  exploits  in  the 
CkrUtian  Register.  Then  see  what  they  will  say  of  you  at  the  Berry 
Street  Conference.  You  will  never  preach  the  Great  and  Thursday 
Lecture  again.  No,  sir.  It  ia  doubtful,  even,  if  you  ever  hear  it 
againl 

March  7, 1852. — ^It  grieved  us  all  very  much  to  hear  of  your  mis- 
fortune, the  downfall  of  the  spire.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
the  '^Divil,"  who,  as  Cotton  Mather  says,  has  a  particular  spite  against 
meeting-houses,  and  in  his  capacity  of  Prince  or  the  Power  of  the  Air, 

•Conoeniiig  the  Jeny  rewme  in  Syraeuae,  on  which  oocanon  Mr.  May,  who  was  with 
the  alave  and  the  manhal'i  poen,  acted  his  enstomary  pacific  part  Bat  it  ii  saspected 
th«t  his  noble  and  tonohing  appeals  so  far  influenced  the  gnsid  as  to  make  the  leecoe 
noze  pncticabla. 
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unites  them  with  ligbining.  As  Dr.  Franklin  hns  taken  the  lightniag 
out  of  his  hand,  he,  poor  Diyill  has  nothing  but  the  wind  1^  to 
strike  with. 

Good  IViday,  1858.  —  "If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them 
now,"  for  a  most  melancholy  event  has  "  turned  up."  It  is  terrible 
for  "  The  Denomination,**  and  all  "interested  in  our  view$.*'  I  mean 
— harresco  referens — the 

Dissolution  of  thb  Gbxat  ahb  Thubsdat  LBonncBl 

Oct.  24, 1858. — ^I  was  over  at  Cambridge  the  other  day,  and  looked 
in  at  the  Divinity  School,  and  saw  several  of  the  Mies  which  were 
u  aiting  their  turn.  The  operators  were  not  in  at  the  time,  so  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  modus  operandi.  The  Egyptian  embalmers  took  onlr 
seventy  days,  I  think,  to  make  a  mummy  out  of  a  dead  man.  Urn- 
tarian  embalmers  use  three  years  in  making  a  mummy  out  of  live  men. 
I  think  at  Meadville  they  do  it  in  less. 

Do  vou  know  Mr. ,  of Seminarv  t     He  does  the  mummy- 

izing  for  the  Baptists.  I  saw  him  last  July,  when  he  exhibited  the 
result  of  his  work.  Pitch,  gum,  asphaltum  had  never  done  their  woik 
better.  There  stood  the  mummies,  dead  and  dry  as  Shishak  or  Shoo- 
phoo,  ready  to  be  ordained  and  set  up  in  a  pulpit. 

I  hope  yon  read  the  Register  of  last  week,  and  an  account  of  the 
"Annual  Convention."  What  subjects  for  (tiscussioni  "Have  we  a 
Litany  among  us  ?  "  Shall  we  have  one  P  Again :  "  On  what  Temra 
shall  rersons  be  admitted  to  the  Communion  P  '*  t.  e.  "  on  what  terms  *' 
shall  a  person  be  allowed  once  a  month,  in  a  meeting-house,  on  Sunday, 
to  eat  a  crumb  of  baker's  bread  and  drink  a  sip  of  grocer*s  wine,  which 
the  deacon  has  bought  at  a  shop  the  day  before  I 

What  if  nobodf/  at  all  is  allowed  to  come  to  the  Communion,  will  not 
Christendom  be  in  just  as  good  case  at  the  year's  end  P  Dear  me, 
what  a  world  it  is !  Drunkenness  all  round  us ;  covetousness  eating 
the  hearts  out  of  society ;  ministers,  with  kidnappers,  members  of  their 
churches,  discussing  a  litany  and  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Lord's 
Supper !  Bless  me !  if  the  ifazarene  were  there,  at  the  "Worcester  Con- 
vention, I  think  he  would  have  made  a  scourge  of  large  cords,  and  let 
loose  upon  the  assembly  till  they  had  such  a  stampede  among  the 
brethren  as  one  does  not  often  see  among  the  reverend  clergy ! 

WeU :  the  age  is  leaving  these  old  boys  to  their  litanies,  and  their 
communions,  and  their  miracles.  What  politician,  what  philanthropist, 
what  merchant  (of  any  head  at  all),  whiat  man  of  science,  cares  a  pin 
for  all  this  humbug  P  Eeligion  rises  early  every  morning,  and  works 
all  day. 

The  next  letter,  of  the  date  Harch  27,  1854,  addresses  Hn 
May  in  Hebrew,  Oreek,  Latin,  and  Bosaian,  and  then  proceed^ 
vrith  a  grotesque  fisibrication : — 

So  much  for  spelling  me  in  Oreek,  and  calling  me  learned.    You  nj 

that  you  are  not  so  odious  as  I  am.    You !    I  never  got  at  tM 

cause  of  your  offence  till  a  few  days  ago,  when  it  was  "  eomtmuiitalsi^ 
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by  tbe  kte— no,  the  prompt— 3>r.  Pierce.  This  is  it.  Ton  preached  a 
sermon  at  the  "  Great  and  Thursday  Lecture,"  taking  Dr.  Parkman's 
place,  I  think,  before  a  very  select  audience,  such  as  usually  convenes 
at  that  place  and  time.  You  were  in  a  little  bad  odour,  and  wished  to 
show  that  you  had  some  grace ;  and  so  showed  what  Mr.  Somebody,  in 
"  Pilerim's  Progress,"  says  is  the  first  sign  of  it,  viz.  a  disposition  to 
pick  holes  in  the  saints'  coats.  So  vou  let  in  upon  the  faults  of  the 
brethren  ;  and,  after  enumerating  a  host  of  them,  thus  concluded : — 

"  Dear  brethren,  it  pains  me  to  say  it,  but  it  is  true— most  of  you 
are  so  far  behind  the  age,  and  all  ages,  past  not  fess  than  present,  that 
you  will  hear  nothing  new  till  the  last  trumpet ;  then  you  will  not  rUe 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  first  resurrection,  and  wiU  be  up  in  season 
only  to  catch  your  second  death !  And  now  the  Lord  be  with  youl 
Amen!" 

After  that,  the  brethren  thought  you  made  "havoc  of  the  churches," 
and  doubted  that  you  were  a  peace-man.  They  decided  that  a  man 
who  entertained  such  an  opinion  of  TJnitarian  ministers  could  not  be 
a  .Unitarian  himself,  and  voted  "not  to  a^  Mr.  May  to  our  pulpits." 
How  many  men  have  extended  the  hand  of  the  churches  to  you  of 
lateP 

TO  THE  SAME. 

9eb.  11,  ISSe. 

My  new  edition  of  the  "  Discourse  on  Matters  pertaining  to  Be* 
ligion  "  is  out,  and  I  will  send  you  twenty-five.  I  have  made  some 
alterations  of  considerable  importance,  as  I  do  not  now  believe  that 
John  wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

I  cannot  comprehend  the  spirit  in  which  that  book  has  been  treated 
by  the  Unitarians  and  other  liberal  Christians.  I  can  now  look  at  it 
as  if  you  had  written  it,  and  not  L  I  have  not  looked  into  it  since 
1846,  till  last  autumn,  when  I  revised  it  for  the  new  edition ;  and  the 
criticisms  made  fourteen  years  ago  quite  amaze  me.  How  can  a  man 
be  so  stupid  and  so  wicked  as  to  mistake  the  drift  and  purpose  of  the 
book ;  but  they  did.  Orthodox  Professor  Porter,  in  the  New  Englanier^ 
did  admit  and  apjxreciate  the  religious  aim  and  spirit  of  the  book  in  a 
most  kind  and  generous  manner.    But  how  the  brethren  mocked  at  it ! 

AVell,  it  did  not  break  my  heart ;  though  I  had  to  go  to  Europe  for 
a  year,  and  take  breath. 

TO  CORNELIUS   OOWIKO,   ESQ ,   WEST  R0XBX7BT. 

FiffiB,  Nov.  19, 1848. 

Mt  dsab  Fbieiti},  Sqttibb  Cownra, — ^You  will  say  I  have  not  for- 
gotten my  own  joke,  and  you  will  say  truly.  Here  we  are  in  Paris, 
enjoying  French  ''  comfort."  We  are  now  in  private  lodgings,  which 
we  entered  yesterday  for  the  first  time,  and  we  have  an  idea  of  French 
comfort,  such  as  we  never  had  before.  The  furniture  is  elegant,  a 
handsome  timepiece  on  the  marble  mantle,  and  very  dashy  urns  on  each 
side  thereof,  full  of  very  dashy  artificial  flowers ;  there  is  a  wardrobe  of 
elegant  mahogany,  with  a  great  mirror  for  its  door,  and  everything  in 
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the  room  to  match,  but,  withal,  we  find  it  utterly  impoesible  tobe  warm 
in  our  superb  apartemeniy  so  they  call  it,  and  the  winds  keep  up  such  a 
whistling  on  all  sides  of  us,  that  you  might  think  you  were  in  a  steam 
aaw-mill. 

The  good  landlady  promises  to  remedy  all  these  inconveniences.  To- 
morrow we  are  to  have  a  grate  and  some  good  soft  coal  in  the  fire-place ; 
the  doors  and  windows  are  to  be  caulked,  and  tuperh  red  curtains  are  to  be 
hung  up  in  the  windows.  So,  you  see,  we  are  to  be  as  comfortable  as  a 
fly  in  a  barrel  in  mid-winter.  1  know  you  will  be  specially  interested 
in  what  concerns  the  drinking  in  this  good  city.  Let  me  t«ll  you  that 
we  have  dined  in  half-a-dozen  different  fe0/atirant»,  and  have  seen  all  the 
visitors  take  wine  with  their  dinner,  each  half  a  bottle.  The  wine 
commonly  drunk  is  very  red,  and  about  as  strong  as  good  lemonade, 
perhaps  as  strong  as  your  root  beer.  Here  is  a  market  for  wines,  the 
naUe  aua  Vim  they  call  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  which  covers,  I 
know  not  how  much  ground,  certainly  many  acres.  Here  are  great 
*' magazines"  of  wine,  and  counting-rooms  of  the  dealers  in  that 
artide.  You  can't  walk  for  two  minutes  in  any  street,  without  coming 
upon  a  ''  magazine  of  wines."  Yet  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  roan  intoxi- 
cated, not  in  the  smallest  degree.  In  England  you  see  drinking— coarse, 
hard,  vulgar  drinking,  and  men  drunk.  I  have  no  doubt  that  men  do 
get  drunk  in  Paris  as  elsewhere,  but  they  keep  it  close  from  the  eyes  of 
the  curious.  I  wish  some  of  those  who,  in  Boston,  would  like  to  have 
Simday  made  a  day  of  amusement,  might  look  in  upon  Paris  some 
Sunday,  and  see  the  state  of  things  that  goes  on  there.  The  shops  are 
open  u>r  the  most  part,  all  sorts  of  work  are  going  on  as  on  other  days ; 
the  churches  are  open,  but  there  are  few  persons  in  them,  women  for 
the  greater  part ;  in  the  evening,  the  theatres,  all  26  of  them,  are  open, 
and  crowded  too,  for  the  best  pieces  are  then  performed.  There  seems 
no  rest  for  man  or  beast ;  carts,  coaches,  omnibuses,  and  all  sorts  of 
vehicles  are  flying  about.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all,  that  the  popu- 
lar way  of  keeping  Sunday  in  Massachusetts  is  strict  beyond  all  reason- 
able strictness.  Still,  it  is  better  by  far  than  the  popular  method  in 
Paris.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  in  Paris  go  to  the  theatre  Sunday 
night  for  just  the  same  reason  that  many  e;o  to  church  Sunday  night, 
because  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves,  and  must  do 
something.  In  America,  put  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  energy,  a  rest- 
less spirit,  in  some  country  town,  large  or  small ;  his  business  will  not 
occupy  all  his  energ^y,  perhaps.  If  it  does,  then  he  becomes  an  intense 
money-getter,  nothmg  else.  He  thinks  money,  he  works  money,  he 
dreams  money.  Suppose  his  business  does  not  occupy  all  his  attention, 
and  this  may  happen  from  various  causes,  then  he  must  do  one  of  three 
things,  either  become  a  flaming  politician,  or  else  a  sectarian  enthusiast, 
who  gets  up  four-days  meetins^s,  and  "  hopes  to  merit  heaven  by  making 
earth  a  hell,"  or  else  he  will  De  a  drunkiml— one  of  the  three  he  must 
be.  Now,  however,  the  temperance  and  anti-slavery  movements  are 
offering  new  fields  for  such  men,  which  they  will  enter,  and  where  they 
will  go  to  extremes,  I  fear,  and  sometimes  I  think  I  see.  Now,  if  we 
had  more  of  innocent  amusement,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  have  less  of 
several  things ;  viz.,  less  intensity  of  money-making,  less  political  vio- 
lence, less  sectarian  bigotry,  and  less  drinking  one's  se&  drunk.    I 
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don't  wonder  that  some  good  men  were  afraid  of  amuBement,  when 
amuaement  meant  getting  drunk ;  but  now  the  WaBhingtonians  have 
done  their  work  bo  nobly,  it  seems  to  me  we  might  ventnire  to  plaj  a 
little,  "with  none  to  molest  or  to  make  us  afraid." 

Here  the  G-oYemment  gives  400,000  dollars  a  year  to  support  the 
theatres  in  Paris,  a  wise  measure  no  doubt,  for  if  the  "surpluB 
revenue "  of  spirit  in  the  effervescent  population  of  France  is  not 
expended  in  frolic,  there  will  be  revolutions  and  mobs  and  all  sorts  of 
trouble,  so  the  Government  find  it  more  politic  to  pay  dancers  and 
mufiicianB  and  mountebanks,  who  make  the  people  laugh  by  their  fun, 
than  to  pay  soldiers  who  make  them  sour  with  powder  and  cannon 
shot.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  pleasant  joke  for  some  one  to 
present  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  Massachusetts 
that  the  State  pay  40,000  dollars  to  support  the  theatre  in  Boston  P 
I  cannot  tell  you  of  all  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  in  Paris.  I  shall  do 
that  in  the  long  evenings  that  we  shall  spend  together,  I  trust. 


TO  PEOF.   EDWARD   DESOB,   KEUCHJLTEIi. 

Newton  Comer,  Angiut  24,  1858. 

I  have  lately  been  to  the  .White  Mountains,  where  I  got  this  original 
kind  of  paper,  the  bark  of  the  Canoe  Birch  (Betula  Papyracea)^  which 
I  write  on  as  a  memorial  to  such  a  naturalist  as  you  are.  Four  of  us 
went  together:  we  walked  up  on  the  east  side,  and  down  on  the  west, 
and  spent  several  days  in  wandering  about  the  mountain  valleys.  I 
found  some  fine  plants,  EupcUorium  Album,  Arenaria  Oreeniandiea,  Sec, 
This  latter  I  have  found  on  the  sea-shore  at  Gloucester,  in  the  decaying 
gninite,  but  in  a  temperature  quite  different  from  that  at  the  moun- 
tains. How  I  wished  you  had  been  there  to  explain  to  us  the  structure 
of  the  mountains  as  vou  did  one  Sunday  at  Pottsville !  I  went  up 
Kearsarge  Mountain  also ;  it  is  to  the  east  and  south  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington, 8300  feet  high  and  of  conglomerate  to  the  top.  Of  course, 
not  like  the  conglomerate  which  we  saw  in  Pennsylvania.  From  that 
yon  get  a  fine  view  of  all  the  principal  White  Mountains.  You  see 
them  en/amille  as  it  were. 

I  have  no  news  to  tell  you.  HiUard  has  a  book  in  the  press,  "  Six 
Months  in  Italy."  We  are  to  have  an  operarhouse  in  Boston  which 
costs  250,000  dollars.  It  is  next  door  to  the  Natural  History  Build- 
ing. I  found  the  everlasting  "  Coast  Survey  *'  upon  Mount  Wash- 
ington— measuring  the  height— -I  expected  to  meet  also  the  "  Nautical 
Almanac,"  and  tbe  ''  Smithsonian  Institute,'*  but  found  only  Dr. 
Harris  with  a  Feranychia  Argyrocoma  in  his  hand,  and  a  box  full  of 
bugs  which  he  had  caught  and  impaled  on  German  pins — fche  cruel 
entomologist !  I  fear  you  will  miss  the  Coast  Survey.  So  I  send  you 
a  report  of  their  doings  that  you  may  read  and  rejoice. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  my  ten  sermons  are  reprinted  in 
England,  and  in  process  of  translation  at  Leipsic,  when  they  will  be  pub- 
lished as  a  Feityetehenk.  1  shall  send  you  in  a  few  days  another  little 
volume,  viz.,  "  tiermons  of  Theism,  Atheism,  and  the  Popular  Theology," 
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and  along  with  it  the  Beport  on  the  Gkology  of  Iowa ;  a  moe  book  is 
the  latter,  which  I  begt^ed  for  jrou.  If  you  want  any  of  the  tUogs 
published  by  GongroBS,  I  will  try  and  get  them  for  you. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

May  24, 1854.-^1  will  send  you  a  sermon  and  a  speech  before  long. 
I  should  like  to  see  you  looking  at  a  litho^ph  in  my  parlour ;  when 
shall  I P  We  take  our  sacrament  of  Schabzieger*  on  Natural  History 
nights ;  but  there  is  no  Desor.  So  I  imitate  you,  call  the  Kaiz,  teU 
some  imaginary  discovery  in  science,  and  recall  the  good  old  times 
when  I  saw  you.  All  send  our  love ;  no  doubt  — —  would  if  she 
were  here. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

July  19, 1854. — We  have  not  much  scientific  matter  of  interest.  I 
hope  you  have  seen  Dr.  Whewell's  "  Plurality  of  Worlds."  He  admits 
no  habitable  spot  in  Berum  Naturd  but  this  little  dirty  ^lobe — all  else 
is  chips ;  no  intelligent  creature  but  man,  none  else  possible.  Jupiter 
is  all  water;  Saturn  a  Scotch  mist ;  and  Mercunr  all  smoke.  But  the 
book  is  amazingly  well  written.  Whewell  is  able  and  diligent,  learned 
and  earnest.  I  never  read  a  book  of  his  I  thought  so  able,  nor  one 
I  disagreed  with  so  much.  Murchison  has  an  able  book — so  says 
Professor  Bogers — which  I  have  not  seen.  So  you  want  a  copy  of 
the  Census.    I  have  one  for  you. 

Dr.  Eiister  is  quite  happy  just  now.  He  teaches  Franzozuck  at  New- 
ton, the  Lateinidch  und  Italieniseh,  drinks  some  dutzend  glasses  of 
BaierimAes  Bier  in  a  day,  and  thinks  the  Germans  are  the  Kkleehiute 
Leuie.  The  good  old  soul  wishes  me  to  send  his  love  to  you  every  time 
I  write.  Dr.  Gunther  is  going  to  Nebraska,  for  one  does  many 
<<  thkicks  "  in  a  new  country,  as  he  says.    Arthur,  his  son,  has  gone 

already,  and  Clara,   I    hope,    will  go  and  get  a  husband.    

sends  her  compliments  and  her  thanks,  and  has  read  your  pamphlets 
with  great  pleasure.     She  is  a  dear  nice  creature,  brilliant  as  a  star. 

Wife  sends  d3l  sorts  of  kind  messages,  and  now,  dear  good  Desor, 
good-bye. 

X*  Jt « 

TO  THE  SAMS. 

Boston,  S4th  kngmA,  lS5t 

We  are  all  well — ^have  just  returned  from  a  three  weeks'  expedition 
to  Vermont.  We  have  been  the  length  of  the  State,  up  one  side  of 
the  Green  Mountains  and  down  on  the  other,  travelling  chieflv  by 
horses.  I  am  surprised  to  find  no  more  variety  in  the  botany  of  the 
State.  I  find  many  things  at  Mt.  Washington  I  seek  in  vain  on  the 
Green  Mountains.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  half-domesticated 
bears.  They  were  about  three  years  old,  and  so  tame  that  I  fed  them 
out  of  my  hand  with  nuts,  berries,  bits  of  bread,  lumps  of  sugar.    In  a 

*  Chap-Sager— Sap-MsOygoftts'-milk  ohecM. 
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week  ihqr  became  mucli  attached  to  me.  I  put  mj  hand  in  their 
mouths  and  played  with  them  a  good  deal  ever^  day.  Thej  were 
fastened  by  a  chain  twenty  feet  long  to  the  opposite  euda  of  a  beam, 
which  revolved  on  a  pivofc :  so  they  could  walk  about  as  much  as  they 
pleased.  Now,  this  surprised  me :  they  always  walked  their  round 
from  the  west  to  tbe  east  by  the  south — t .  «.,  against  the  sun's  course ; 
this  was  so  when  the  two  walked  round  turning  the  beam,  or  when 
a  single  one  walked  round  his  own  special  centre.  Do  they  always  do 
so— and  if  so,  why  P  Who  has  written  a  good  treatise  on  bears  ?  Tell 
me,  do  bears  pair  for  life,  or,  like  so  many  other  animids,  only  for  the 
season? 

TO  THE  SABOS. 

Indiuapolis  (IndiuBA),  Oot  18th,  1854. 

Dbab  Dbsob,— Here  I  am,  a  thousand  miles  from  dear  old  sedate 
Boston.  I  come  on  a  lecturing  expedition.  I  am  to  lecture  eleven 
times,  and  preach  once  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  many  things  to  say  about  the  country  and  the  people.  I  wish 
I  had  you  to  help  me  observe  and  to  generalize  after  the  fiusts  are 
known. 

The  West,  which  I  hare  now  visited  three  times,  impresses  me  much 
with  the  width  of  all  things ;  there  is  a  certain  largeness  to  everything 
— streams,  plains,  trees,  pumpkins,  apples,  swine  (a  hog  in  Ohio,  1854, 
weighed,  alive,  1980  pounds,  another  2150),  and  men.  But  there  is 
a  certain  coarseness  of  fibre  also  noticeable  in  all  things ;  the  wood  is 
coarse-grained,  the  nuts  are  big  and  fat,  not  nice  and  sweet,  the  apples 
have  a  coarse  texture — all  the  vegetables  and  all  the  fruit. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  fishes  of  the  Ohio  ?  They  are  the  most  un- 
couth-looking  monsters  I  ever  saw,  save  the  Eoman  fishes  in  the 
market  at  Home.  The  cat-fish,  an  ugljr-looking  devil,  with  a  face  like 
an  owl ;  the  spoon-billed  cat-fish,  looking  yet  worse ;  the  buffalo,  an 
over-grown  sculpin ;  the  reed-horse,  and  the  sucker.  One  must  be 
hard-pushed  to  eat  one  of  these  wretches.  The  men  look  sickly,  yellow, 
and  flabby.  In  Indiana  I  saw  but  one  rosy-cheeked  girl,  about  eighteen 
or  nineteen.  "Were  yon  bom  here P"  "No,  sir;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire.*' "  I  thought  so ! "  I  saw  300  or  400  children  in  the  schools  at 
Indianapolis— not  a  rosy  cheek  I  The  women  are  tall  and  bony,  their 
hair  lanK,  their  faces  thm  and  flabby-cheeked. 

What  effect  is  this  western  climate  to  have  on  the  human  race  P 
It  must  check  the  intensity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character :  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  dulness  of  the  air,  the  general  enervating  influence  of 
the  physical  circumstances,  must  deteriorate  the  human  being  for  along 
time  to  come.^  Health  is  poor,  activity  small  in  comparison  with  New 
England.  You  are  right  in  your  estimate  of  the  American  climate 
on  Europeans. 

But  I  fear  the  West  deteriorates  Americans  quite  as  much.  It  is 
too  early  to  undertake  to  determine  the  full  character  of  the  Westerners ; 
but  this  is  pretty  phun,  they  will  no  more  have  the  same  energy  as  the 
New-Englanders  than  the  Tritons  have  the  same  as  the  Norsemen  and 
Danes  who  went  from  Scandinavia  to  England. 
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There  has  been  a  great  Baby  Show  in  Ohio ;  127  babies  were  offi^red 
for  prises.  One  received  800,  one  200,  one  100  dollars,  and  besides 
several  gratuities  were  given  to  others ;  the  prize,  of  coarse,  was  given 
to  the  mother.  I  think  Jonathan  is  the  nrst  to  offer  prises  for  the 
heit  bahy.  An  agricultural  societj  in  England,  a  few  years  afi;o,  gave 
M25  for  the  prize  ox  and  five  shillings  for  the  model  peasant ;  but  you 
will  see  an  account  of  the  baby  show  in  the  New  York  Tribun€. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Not.  14, 1854. 

Dr.  Ffitster  is  well,  but  iMimmer — ^poor  old  soul ! — ^he  has  only  one 
scholar  who  pays,  and  that  is  myself,  studying  Polish.  I  learned  Russian, 
Illyrian,  and  Bohemian  a  little,  with  him,  long  ago.  A  young  Mr.  Slreba 
studies  Latin,  &c.,  but  ispoor,  and  pays  nothing.  The  old  Pachyderm 
is  in  a  sad  condition.  He  wants  to  go  back,  but  fears  the  priests,  and 
their  Pax  vobiscum  (Nicht  den  Kaieer  nur  die  Priester  /).  He  is  a  good 
soul,  and  I  love  him.  He  is  preparing  a  course  of  lectures  on  Qerman 
PkUoiopkie  (I)  and  Literatur,  Your  beautiful  prints  adorn  my  parlor, 
and  remind  me  of  dear  old  Desor,  who  is  dulv  remembered  also  in  the 
Swiss  sacrament  of  cheese.  I  send  you  Lyell's  ''  Travels  in  America," 
two  volumes  in  one,  the  two  numbers  of  the  Christian  Examiner^  with 
Afi;assiz*s  articles,  and  another  book  ("  Types  of  Mankind"),  which  con- 
tains things  from  him.  I  am  always  glad  to  get  such  things  for  you— 
the  Humboldt's  "Schriften"  delighted  my  neart.  Tell  me  of  any 
new  scientific  books :  what  is  a  sood  monosraph  on  bears  P  Bemember 
me  to  those  at  Berne.  What  nas  Yogt  done  lately  P  Tell  me  about 
Johannes  Bonge,  now  in  London.  He  has  written  a  friendly  letter 
to  our  society.  I  shall  publish  a  volume  of  sermons,  speeches,  ^., 
nert  month.  Did  you  ever  get  the  ''  Sermons  of  Atheism,"  &q,  P  Let 
me  know  about  the  atheists  of  Germany.  Let  me  see  all  that  you 
write ;  if  it  be  about  the  Metaphyeik  of  Echinoderms  it  will  interest  me. 
Mrs.  Follen  and  Aunt  Susan  keep  house  in  Brookline,  all  happy.  I 
have  attended  only  one  meeting  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  for 

six  months.     Poor  old  Dr. is  breaking  to  pieces,  but  is  more  and 

more  interested  in  science.    Alas!  old  age  is  Deautiful  in  Alex.  Yon 

Humboldt,  but  sad  and  ugl v  in and  most  men.  I  wish  I  could  talk 

to  you  about  it.  A  natural  old  ag;e  is  a  fair  evening,  but  an  unnatural 
— bah !  let  me  never  see  it !  I  will  send  you  an  enmving  of  myself 
before  long  in  the  parcel    I  don't  know  how  it  will  look.    Dr.  Eiister 

sends  love,  so  would but  calls  it  ''regards."    Hannah  sympa« 

thizes  with  your  gout,  but  says  "  he  must  always  call  it  rheumatism, 
never  gout."  Wife  sends  all  sorts  of  kindliest  remembrances,  where- 
to Georffe,  now  a  ''young  man  "  of  twenty,  adds  his. 

Gh)od-bye.  T«  P. 

TO  THE  8AHB. 

Angosti  1856. 

I  have  lately  been  reading  the  works  of  your  friend  Vogt,  viz., 
*'  Zoologische  Briefe,"  "  Physiologische  Briefe,"  "  Thierleben,"  <fcc.  He 
has  great  ability — writes  uncommonly  well,  for  a  German,    But  hia 
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books  are  to  me  quite  sad,  so  utterly  material  and  atheistic.  There  is 
Naiitr,  but  no  Cktit.  He  does  not  merely  deny  a  God,  such  as  TVTV^ 
Zstrs,  Odin,  Thor,  but  all  Qod--God  an  tick :  there  is  no  Btwtutiiein 
to  the  worldi  no  Orund  to  this  Immerwerden,  So  all  is  pianlas  and 
wu9i.  Nature  looks  bad  enough  from  the  stand-point  of  the  aitplauhi^ 
Lu^eraner;  but  with  them  ihere  was  a  Octt,  a  great  capricious  force, 
with  a  blundering  mind.  A  Dummkopf  is  their  G^tf,  but  a  vast  will ; 
so  He  gave  a  certain  order  and  unity  to  the  world :  it  was  a  Kosmo8y 
though  the  kosmifying  principle  was  only  a  will,  not  a  mind,  still  less 
a  conscience  and  a  heart.  But  to  me,  Vogt's  view  of  the  universe  is 
more  unsatisfactory,  for  he  admits  no  ordering  mind  or  will  in  the 
tmiverse;  there  is  no  jo^n,  no  planning.  I  admire  his  genius,  his 
knowledge,  his  power,  and  his  love  of  freedom.  I  like  the  man,  but 
his  view  of  the  universe  seems  to  me  utterly  unscientific.  I  know  he 
wotdd  say  that  I  am  only  a  Pfcj^  (priest),  and  scoff  at  any  judgment  I 
eould  offer ;  but  you  know  better.  His  view  of  man  is  also  sad.  Life 
so  short  here,  old  age  so  gloomy,  so  hopeless,  iteif^  and  i^a/rr  (see 
Hiysiol.,  1854,  pp.  671-680),  and  no  pursuits,  no  immortality! 
While  I  read  nis  books,  I  am  enjoying  a  few  weeks'  vacation  in  the 

country.    I  live  in  the  house  of ,  an  old  lady,  seventy-one  or 

seventy-three  years  of  age,  a  tall,  stately,  handsome-looking  woman, 


As  I  think 

of  Vogt's  view  of  the  world,  it  seems  utterly  absurd  and  unscientific. 
Ton  know  that  I  am  as  far  from  all  Pfiffentlnum  as  Yofft  himself;  but, 
with  his  convictions,  I  think  I  would  uot  live  at  all.  1  should  be 
worse  off  than  his  Grefforoy  or  IHplazwm,  who  have  no  self-conscious- 
ness, no  general  ideas.  I  should  like  to  know  how  fiEU*  his  views  are 
shared  by  the  OehUdete  (learned  men)  of  G^many  and  France.  (Look 
at  his  Physiol.,  1858,  pp.  632-684,  648.) 

There  are  many  thmgs  in  his  books  which  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about,  relating  to  affairs  of  science.  I  shall  now  read  all  of  his  works. 
I  own  all  but  the  "  Mittellandische  See  "  and  '<  Kohlerglaube.'*  But 
to-day  it  is  a  leisure  Sunday,  and  I  do  not  preach.  I  have  been  look- 
ing at  a  brand  new  work,  "  La  Vie  Future ;  par  Henri  Martin,  Membre 
de  rinstitut.  Doyen  de  la  Faculty  des  Lettres  de  Bennes,"  and  am 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  it.  It  is  ^*  approuvS  par  Mwueigneur 
rEvSque  Je  Bennes,  et  MtmrngneMr  TEvique  de  Cautartcei  et  d'Avanekea,'' 
and  in  a  piece  of  humbug.  I  thought  well  of  the  man  from  his 
"  Philosophic  SpirituaUste  de  la  Nature,"  &c.,  but  now  have  no  eon- 
fidence  in  him.  Tell  me  about  him ;  does  he  liiB^  or  is  he  so  home 
as  he  seems  P 

What  a  long  letter  I  am  writing  you!  and  yet  there  shall  be 
another  on  my  birth-day,  three  weeks  hence.  But  do  you  remember 
that  you  and  1  are  to  visit  Sweden  together  P  No  doubt  you  want  to 
see  Lilli ;  but  I,  the  midnight  sun,  Upsala^  &o.    Besides,  we  must  go  to 
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the  tropica  together ;  neither  you  nor  I  have  been  there.  Now,  in  a 
few  years  we  snail  have  settled  our  political  quarrel.  You  muat  come 
over  to  Boston,  and  you  and  I,  Howe,  Cabot,  and  others,  will  ^o  down 
to  Trinidad,  and  pass  the  months  of  December  and  January  in  those 
parts  I  What  do  you  sav  to  that  P  Let  us  see  the  tropics  mat.  Tell 
me  what  books  to  read  on  the  vegetation  ci  the  tropics.  I  will 
freshen  up  my  Spanish  a  little,  so  as  to  talk  with  the  natives.  Per- 
haps we  could  go  to  the  Amazon:  to  Trinidad  we  mttfl— perhaps  in 
1858  or  1859. 

Now,  do  you  know  that  you  have  not  yet  sent  me  your  book  on 
Echinoderms  P  Don't  say,  "  It  is  a  ^peeialitSy  and  so  Parker  will 
take  no  interest  in  it;"  for  if  you  will  write  on  the  religion  of  the 
man  in  the  moon,  I  will  study  SdenkHc  to  be  able  to  follow  your  re- 
searches. Tell  me  all  that  you  do ;  how  you  pass  your  week-oays  and 
your  Sundays.  What  sort  of  preaching  goes  on  alMut  vou  ?  Tell  me, 
also,  if  there  are  any  good  works  in  any  department  of  human  activity. 
What  is  Yogt's  position  (JStdlung)  now-a-days  ?  Is  he  also  professor? 
How  is  he  treated  in  Germany  P  Tell  me  of  any  books  vou  want  from 
America,  and  I  will  get  them  for  you.    And  now,  good  bye,  and  Qod 

bless  you!  ^ 

Yours  ever, 

Thsodobb  Pabxbb. 

TO   THE  SAME. 

Staten  Island,  New  Tork,  24th  Aug.,  1858. 

Mx  TXBT  DXAB  Desob, — ^I  am  forty-six  years  old  this  day,  and  no 
wiser,  no  better,  have  done  no  more !  But  I  have  a  fondness  for  dear 
old  Desor,  who  is  yet  not  so  old  as  I,  but  an  old  friend.  So  I  must 
gratify  my  inclination,  and  b^n  a  letter  here  and  to-day,  but  which 
^dll  not  get  finished  for  some  time  to  come.  First,  let  me  tell  you 
about  myself.  I  fear  you  would  hardly  know  me,  I  am  grown  so  old 
in  look.  My  head  is  bald,  and  my  beard  is  gray.  I  have  a  full  beard, 
excepting  the  moustache.  (Beards  are  common  now  in  Boston  as  in 
Berne  or  in  Wien.)  I  have  grown  very  old  within  the  last  three  years ; 
too  much  work  and  too  many  cares  have  done  this  for  me.  But  I  shall 
mend  one  day  when  I  take  a  little  leisure,  and  you  and  I  run  down  to 
the  tropics  and  see  the  Orinoco ;  I  shall  recruit  straightway,  and  be- 
come younff  once  more.  Here  and  now  my  life  has  not  enough  of 
sociality,  of  conversation,  and  joy  in  it.  What  you  Gormans  call 
Heiterkeit,  I  have  too  little  of.  1  mix  with  men  chiefly  as  a  teacher, 
to  preach,  lecture,  or  harangue.  If  I  had  at  twenty-five  joined  some 
duD  of  good  fellows,  and  met  with  them  to  talk,  laugh,  dance,  bowl,  or 
play  billiards  once  a  fortnight  ever  since,  I  should  be  a  wiser  and  a 
happier  man.    But  let  me  mend  for  the  future. 

1  look  back  with  great  pleasure  on  the  happy  times  I  have  had  with 
you  when  you  used  to  come  to  our  house.  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  you 
at  first,  thinking  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  visit  such  a  §awEMi  and 
Gekhrie  as  ''  M.  Desor.'*  But  Cabot  took  me  over  to  East  Boston  and 
I  saw  the  crabs  and  the  Echinoderms,  and  got  acquainted  with  you 
right  well.  Few  men  ever  stimulated  my  mind  so  much  as  you,  for 
you  not  only  had  the  knowledge  of  details  in  your  sciences,  but  also 
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the  oGikiprelieDttve  generalizations  which  I  value  much  mofe,  and  which 
BO  many  naturalists  lack.  From  mj  earliest  recollections  I  have 
alwajs  had  a  tendency  to  make  goieral  rules  and  find  out  unifersal 
laws.  I  remember  one  example,  when  I  was  not  quite  seven  years  old. 
I  looked  over  the  lichens  on  a  rock,  and  the  reindeer-moss  which  grew 
close  by  it,  and  the  hucklebeny  bushes,  and  then  at  the  nut-trees,  which 
were  not  far  off,  and  said,  '*  Here,  now,  is  a  regular  ascent,  the  rock, 
the  lichen,  the  moss,  the  grass,  the  bush,  the  tree;  and  it  is  so  every- 
where." I  went  in  and  told  my  mother  of  my  discovery  of  the  8<^  of 
things^  from  the  rock  to  the  tree.  Gradation  seems  a  general  law, 
nihil  per  ealtuniy  though  I  had  no  Latin  and  hardly  English  to  say  it  in. 
Dear  o^  I  am  growing  did,  talking  so  much  about  myself;  but  as  it  is 
a  birthday  letter  you  will  forgive  its  egotism. 

Well :  you  had  a  grand  talent  for  generalization — and  helped  me 
much  in  many  things.  Now,  I  miss  you  greatly,  not  only  affeotioii- 
ately,  as  d!Mr,  ^lood  Deter,  but  scientifically,  as  "  Wise  Mr.  Desor,  who 
looks  so  deep  into  things,  and  so  wide  too."  Well :  do  you  never  mean 
to  come  back  ?  To  live  with  us,  I  suppose,  never ;  but  surely  to  visit  us  P 
'  September  11. — ^Well :  the  Scientific  AseodaOon  has  met  at  Albany. 
I  could  not  go,  for  I  must  attend  to  my  friends  the  Hunts.  But 
they  had  a  regular  quarrel,  and  the  Cambridge  clique  say  that  **  Ml 
Bn>th^,"  WiUiam  B.  Eogers,  you  know,  ''  made  all  the  mischief." 
But  Leslev  says  the  boot  was  on  the  other  leg.  I  enclose  a  slip  from 
the  New  York  Trihune  which  gives  a  general  account  of  the  meeting. 
Of  course  you  will  receive  the  report  by*and-bye,  and  will  smile  at  the 
little  vanities  of  great  men.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  who  has  written 
a  good  book  about  heare,  I  know  of  none.  Tell  me  abo  about  the 
distribution  of  sensation  in  animals.  What  is  the  primitive  sense — 
Ur-sense  ?  Is  there  any  animal  which  has  the  sense  of  hearing  subject 
to  the  will,  as  we  that  of  sight  ?    I  think  sight  is  not  volitional  with 

aiders  and  some  other  insects.  What  do  you  think  of  Moleschott  P 
ave  you  heard  of  Sil^estrom  lately  P  Tell  me  what  books  of  mine  you 
have,  and  I  will  add  what  you  lack.  Is  there  never  to  be  a  Madame 
Deeor,  a  Frau-profmorin  9 

Yours,  evcTi  T.  P. 

TO  THE  SAME, 

Newton  Cknner,  near  Boston,  Aug.  8,  1857. 

Yon  want  to  know  about  your  scientific  friends,  what  they  are 
doing.  Well,  then,  here  are  a  few  particulars.  Agassiz,  Fierce,  and 
Horsford,  have  been  attacking  '*  Spintualism,"  not  vnthout  a  good  deal 
of  bitterness  and  violence,  and  some  unfairness  in  the  method  of  treat- 
ment, though  they  may  be  right  in  their  conclusions.  Somebody  offered 
500  doUtfs  to  any  i>fnritualist,  who  would  do  what  they  all  profess  they 
can  do,  in  the  presence  of  a  committee  of  unprejudiced  ana  competent 
witnesses  accustomed  to  investigation.  The  attempt  was  made  oet'ore 
Agassiz,  Pierce,  Horsford,  and  others,  and  failed  utterly.  The  eavane 
publish  the  result  to  the  world  in  insolent  and  boastful  language.  But 
the  spiritualists  daim  that  they  were  unjustljr  dealt  with,  were  pre- 
judged before  the  examinations,  and  insulted  in  its  process,  all  of  which 
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I  tbink  is  trae.  Felton  baa  been  writing  in  tbe  Bof^tion  dnmety  the 
wickedest  paper  in  New  England  now,  conducted  bv  a  club  of  invete- 
rate Hunkers,  who  love  slavery,  and  all  manner  of  injustice,  against 
"  Soiritualism,"  in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  opponents 
reply  in  the  same  style.  Of  course  you  will  not  suppose  I  b^eve  the 
tpiritual  character  of  the  few  phenomena  which  have  made  so  much 
noise.  I  don't  think  Dr.  Prankun  and  Dr.  Channing  have  become  fools 
since  they  left  the  flesh.  Two-thirds  of  the  meaium$,  I  think,  are 
skilful  jugglers.  Mr.  Hume,  you  see  is  humbugging  the  Parisians.  I 
don't  know  whether  Napoleon  the  Little  believes  in  him,  or  merely 
utes  him  as  the  priests  the  "  Virgin  of  La  Salette ;"  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  tyranto  to  be  superstitious.  Atheists,  I  mean  practical 
atheists,  often  believe  in  magic.  Spiritualism  is  doing  two  good  things. 
1.  It  knocks  the  nonsense  of  the  popular  theology  to  pieces,  and  so 
does  us  a  negative  service.  2.  It  leads  cold,  hard,  materialistic  men  to 
a  recognition  of  what  is  really  spiritual  in  their  nature,  and  so  does  a 
positive  good.  But  there  is  a  world  of  humbug,  nonsense,  and  fraud 
mixed  up  with  it. 

I  was  down  at  Plymouth  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  while  walking  on  the 
borders  of  a  large  mill-pond,  noticed  some  curious  facts.  The  shores 
are  of  fine,  delicate  sand,  and  slope  down  quite  gradually.  In  tiie 
night  the  mill  does  not  run,  and  the  pond  becomes  full ;  but  in  the  day, 
while  the  mill  is  at  work,  the  water  fiedls  five  or  six  inches,  or  more, 
causing  the  shore  line  to  recede,  and  leaving  a  wet  belt  idl  round  the 
pond.  Of  course,  this  happens  with  all  mill-ponds.  But  during  the 
night,  the  wind  blew  moderately,  and  produced  a  quantity  of  foam  on 
one  side  of  the  pond,  which  lay  there  m  spots  when  I  visited  it.  But 
when  the  foam  had  disappeared,  the  sand  was  covered  with  those 
peculiar  marks  which  you  nnd  on  the  old  sandstones,  and  which  are 
attributed  to  rain-drops.  I  know  your  theory  as  to  their  origin,  if  I 
recollect  it  aright;  and  thought  this  fact  might  interest  you.  I  am  a 
poor  draughtsman,  or  I  should  send  you  a  drawing  of  the  indentations 
which  these  bubbles  make  as  they  perish  in  the  sand.  But  you  can  see 
the  same  thins  for  yourself,  no  doubt.  Do  you  know,  you  never  sent 
me  your  rema»s  on  Old  Ags  ?  I  am  quite  anxious  to  nave  the  work, 
for  I  am  almost  forty-seven  (!),  and  my  head  is  bald  and  my  beard 


10  THB  SAHB. 

Boston,  26th  September,  18S7. 

I  made  a  little  voyage  in  a  yacht,  with  a  dozen  other  persons,  in 
August,  and  had  a  good  time.  We  went  to  Nantucket,  and  thenc  j  to 
New  York,  and  up  the  Hudson.  At  Powder  Hole,  south  of  Cape  Cod, 
we  found  the  fresh  water  fill  the  holes  we  scooped  out  of  the  sand, 
though  they  were  made  within  a  foot  of  the  salt  water.  You  remem- 
ber this  fact,  on  the  little  sand-spits  at  Chatham,  on  Cape  Cod.  I  never 
found  it  so  on  other  beaches.  Do  you  know  of  other  examples  of  the 
same  thing  P    What  explanation  do  you  give  of  the  fiust  P 
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TO  TSE   SAMEi 

WilliBton,  Connactieiity  Angost  24,  1858 

The  dear,  good  old  Dr  ."WeBselhoft  died  September  7,  at  4  a.m. 

It  was  his  65th  birthday.  He  has  been  overworked  continually  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years.  In  the  spring  he  was  ill,  and  went  to  New- 
burvport,  then  to  the  White  Mountains  for  the  summer.  He  returned 
to  Boston,  in  the  end  of  July,  a  little  better.  But  he  became  worse 
again.  Dropsy  of  the  chest  set  in ;  carbuncles  came,  one  on  his  leg, 
one  on  his  neck,  and  though  they  yielded  kindly  to  medical  treatment, 
it  was  too  much  for  him.  The  morning  of  September  1st,  at  4,  he  was 
sitting  in  his  great  chair  beside  his  bed,  and  said  to  his  wife,  *^  Are  you 
getting  ready  also  P "  She  asked  him  what  he  meant,  and  he  said, 
**  Why,  jrou  know  you  are  likewise  invited."  He  then  laid  his  face 
on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  was  immortal. 

Neither  he  nor  his  friends  thought  he  was  likely  to  die.  He  was  the 
recognized  head  of  the  G-ermans  in  Boston,  very  kind  to  many  who  for- 
got  his  kindness ;  for  gratitude  is  the  latest-bom  of  all  maidy  virtues, 
the  youngest  and  fairest.    I  fear  W.  leaves  little  property.     His  two 

sons  will  continue  the  business,  I  suppose I  attended  the 

funeral.  Dr.  Douai  also  spoke  a  Leichenrede  (funeral  address).  But 
an  atheist  had  not  much  that  was  trostend  (consoling)  to  offer  at  a 
funeral.    Dr.  W.  was  a  brave,  good  man. 

I  hear  that  you  have  discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient  people, 
squatting  on  the  Swiss  Lakes.  They  must  have  been  Dutchmen — ^Hol- 
landers, I  mean,  to  build  on  piles  in  Switzerland,  as  at  Java.  Do  tell 
me  about  it.  It  seems  strange  that  in  Switzerland  every  antiquity  has 
not  been  sucked  dry  many  years  ago,  with  so  many  antiquarian  mouths 
pulling  at  it  all  the  time. 

TO  PBOFESSOK  HENBT  D.  ROGERS,  EDINBURGH. 

Boston,  WSk  December,  1857. 

Mt  deab  Mb.  Sogebb, — ^It  did  me  much  good  to  take  your  excel- 
lent brother  by  the  hand  a  few  days  ago,  and  to  see  that  he  had  not 
suffered  so  much  as  we  all  feared  from  that  boulder  which  came  upon 
him  in  transitu  in  England.  He  bears  no  marks  of  it  now.  Perhaps 
he  will  have  a  new  theory  of  the  motion  of  erratic  bodies ;  but  I  hope 
will  witness  no  more  such  experiments.  He  told  us  how  pleasantly 
you  were  all  settled  in  Auld  Beekie,  and  what  a  nice  time  you  had  botn 
for  work  and  play.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  book  gets  on  so 
famously,  and  will  see  the  light  so  soon. 

What  is  one  man's  joy  is  another's  grief;  the  English  make  a  Pro- 
fessor of  you  in  Glasgow — ^alas  me  !  they  also,  at  the  same  time,  make 
you  a  Scotchman,  and  what  Glasp;ow  and  Edinburgh  gains  Boston  loses. 
s^o  part  of  it  will  feel  the  loss  more  than  the  little  house  in  Exeter 
Place,  and  the  few  persons  therein,  whom  you  so  often  gladdened  and 
instructed  of  a  Sunday  night.  But,  notwithstanding,  we  all  rejoice  in 
your  new  honours,  and  pleasant  position,  and  certainty  of  useful  work. 

No  doubt  you  can  tell  me  who  Henry  Thomas  Buckle  is  P  He  has 
just  printed  a  great  book  on  "  The  History  of  Civilization  in  England »" 
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Vol.  I.,  a  thick  8vo,  of  near  900  pages.  Tbia  is  only  YoL  I.  of  tbe  In- 
troductioQ  to  the  work.  I  think  it  a  great  book,  and  know  none  ao 
important  since  the  "  Novum  Organum  "  of  Baex)n.  I  mean  none  in 
English.  Of  course  I  except  the  ^'  Princmia  "  of  Newton.  This  is  a 
"  Novum  Organum  **  in  the  department  of  history — the  study  of  man ; 
it  is  a  restauraiio  mamma.  Nobody  here  ever  heard  the  name  of  Henry 
Thomas  Buckle  before.  If  you  can  tell  me,  I  wish  you  would ;  and  also 
what  is  thought  of  the  book  in  that  Northern  Athens  where  you  dweU. 
In  many  particulars  it  reminds  me  of  the  '^  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation."  I  don't  always  agree  with  the  author,  even  in 
matters  of  ^  great  pith  and  moment ; "  but  always  think  him  a  great 
man.     His  learning  also  is  admirable. 

Have  you  seen  Agassiz's  book  P I  wish  you  would  tell 

me  what  you  think  of  it.  There  are  two  things  I  wish  in  special  to 
hear  of,  namelv — 1.  About  his  idea  of  Gt>d  in  the  world  of  matter.  Do 
any  thoughtful  naturalists,  who  of  course  doubt,  and  must  needs  doubt, 
the  ecclesiastical  idea  of  God,  find  any  satisfaction  in  his  God  who  thus 
intervenes  to  create  new  genera,  while  individuals  and  species  get  created 
.without  that  mode  of  help  ? 

2.  About  his  ideas  of  the  distinction  on  which  branch,  order,  genus, 
&c.,  are  to  be  based.  How  original  is  he  there-^how  correct?  I 
thought  that  part  of  his  work  the. most  valuable  of  it  all,  but  defer  to 
the  judges  in  such  a  court.  My  vrife  and  Miss  &•  send  warm  greetings 
to  Proiessor  Sogers,  3irs.  Sogers,  and  to  Babie  Sogers.  Ne^  I  wo 
to  send  mine  P 

Tours  fedthf ully , 

l^ODOBB  Faskxb. 


TO   REV.   DAVID  A.   WASSON. 

BortoB,  SOth  Juie,  185«. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  "Wasson,— I  don't  know  what  to  advise  you,  but 
yet  will  try  and  give  my  opinions  about  the  matter. 

1.  If  you  remain  in  Groveland,  you  will  satisfy  your  feelings  of 
afiectionate  regard  for  the  people  who  have  been  with  you  in  times  of 
trial,  and  stood  by  you.  But  you  will  be  tormented  vidth  the  conviction 
that  it  is  not  the  place  for  you,  not  large  enough  to  occupy  your 
powers,  and  vnll  die  at  last,  rather  early  too,  with  the  bitter  thought 
that  you  have  not  done  what  your  talents  alike  demanded  and 
promised. 

2.  If  you  go  to  Medford,  you  will  try  to  graft  an  apple  scion  into 
a  scrub  oak.  Tou  will  keep  grafting,  and  the  more  you  try  the  more 
it  won't  live.  Nobodj  can  do  any  good  to  that  dass  of  men :  they 
would  crucify  Jesus  if  he  were  to  come ;  your  merits  vnll  be  a  per- 
petual torment  to  them.  You  have  only  two  things  which  they  will 
appreciate — 1,  intellectual  power;  2,  diligent  industry:  they  will 
feel  one  and  see  the  other.  But  the  deep  religious  feeling  which 
warms  you  all  through,  the  fair  humanity  which  comes  out  like  a  green 
summer  all  over  your  features,  1h€U  they  will  only  make  mouths  at. 
I  know  the  Hunker  genus  right  well,  and  take  it  the  Standrbya  of  tha 
parish  are  unmitigated  spedmena  of  that  genus. 
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But  there  are  a  few  men  of  a  different  stamp,  and  a  few  joung 
persons  also ;  of  tbem  there  is  great  hope.  But,  alas !  for  the  mmister 
who  attempts  to  settle  in  such  a  place.  I  know  few  persons  in 
Medford :  the  Misses  Osgood,  who  are  noble  women,  as  extraordinary 
in  their  moral  excellence  as  in  their  deep  and  wide  intellectual  culture, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steams,  earnest  and  progressive  people ;  I  hear  of 
others  of  that  stamp ;  one  youn?  man  I  partly  know.  If  the  con- 
trolling Hunkers  would  be  "  translated  to  a  brighter  sphere,"  or  would 
enter  the  Episcopal  Church,  where  thej  are  cakes  of  the  right  leaven, 
all  would  go  on  weU. 

At  Medford  you  will  have  these  advantages — 1,  a  material  com- 
petence, regular  and  certain  ;  2,  time  for  study ;  8,  opportunity  to 
obtain  boo£.  Harvard  (college  is  three  miles  on,  and  you  could  now 
and  then  buy  a  volume;  besides  4,  occasional  communion  with  literary 
men,  the  opportunibr  for  lecturing.     All  these  are  admirable  things. 

8.  At  Commbus  I  suppose  you  will  find  things  much  in  the  rough ; 
ettmest,  hear^,  vigorous  men  and  women,  progressive  also,  but  a  little 
coarse,  irreguuu*,  not  cultivated.  Columbus  is  the  capital  of  Ohio,  and 
is  not  without  books ;  half  the  year  it  is  filled  with  the  political  talent 
of  the  State.  You  will  have  a  permanent  circle  of  able  men  and 
women  whom  yon  wiU  mould  and  influence,  and  ennoble  them  and  their 
children. 

Then  flouting  men  will  come  and  hear  you  from  time  to  time, 
attracted  by  your  power,  and  forced  to  think  by  what  you  say  and  do. 
You  will  bie  one  centre  of  religious  power  in  that  great  State,  where 
now  is  not  one.  You  will  wo^  hard,  fare  hard,  and  grow  to  great 
stature.  You  will  not  have  the  nice  culture  so  easily  acquired  at 
Medford,  so  graceful,  so  beautiful,  so  desirable.  But  strength  of  man- 
hood, nobleness  of  life,  you  will  have,  it  seepis  to  me. 

I  know  you  better  than  you  think  I  do,  and  let  me  say  there  is  no 
minister  in  New  England  from  whom  I  expect  so  much.  If  you  go  to 
Ohio  I  shall  not  see  you  a  great  deal ;  if  you  come  to  Medford  we 
shall  meet  often  and  help  each  other. 

Now,  pardon  me  for  writing  this  long  letter,  and  don't  let  it  in- 
fluence you  ;  do  nothing  hastily,  be  sure  of  the  actual  state  of  things 
at  Mediord  and  Columbus,  for  I  may  be  misinformed  of  both.  The  &ct 
that  the  Medfordians  invited  you  ma^  be  taken  as  qualifying  their 
Hunkerism,  showing  that  the  weather  is  more  moderate. 

I  must  preach  for  you  sometimes,  and  you  for  me.     God  bless  you  I 

Theo.  Faxebb. 


TO  PETEB  LESLET,   PHILADELPHU. 

Boston,  Not.  15, 1857. 

Mt  dxab  Mb.  Lesley, — It  did  me  good  to  see  jrour  handwriting 
again ;  but  I  fear  there  is  little  to  be  done  this  year  in  the  way  of  lec- 
turing, even  on  iron.  The  lecturers  hereabouts  complain  of  no  work. 
Some  societies  have  sent  out  their  circulars  and  cancelled  the  engage- 
ments  already  made.  Others  have  ^  suspended  "  for  this  season.  The 
way  to  make  yourself  known  in  that  line  is  to  send  a  line  to  the  New 
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York  Tribune^  and  aak  it  to  put  your  name  in  its  list  of  leeturan.  Bui 
I  fear  little  will  be  done  this  winter*    Labour  stops,  and  all  stops. 

I  wisb  you  lived  where  I  could  see  you  often,  and  talk  over  inatters 
of  science.  Sbce  Desor  has  gone,  and  now  Professor  H.  D.  Bogers, 
I  am  in  sreat  want  of  scientific  company. 

•  ••••• 

I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you  think  of  Agassiz*s  essay.  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  if  Agassiz,  in  Chapter  I.,  removes  the  difficulty 
which  philosophers  find  in  their  way,  and  which  makes  atheists  of  them 
— so  the  ministers  say.  I  find  more  real  atheism  amongst  theologians 
than  amongst  philosophers.  The  former  deny  the  substance  of  God  in 
the  world  of  things  and  men,  and  send  us  off  to  some  phantom  which 
lives  (or  stays)  at  a  distance,  and  now  and  then  '^  intervenes  "  by  a  mira- 
ol&— this  deu9  ex  machind  ;  they  are  ready  to  deny  his  laws.  But  the 
latter  deny  the  existence  of  that  Ood,  and  yet  admit  the  immanent 
reality  of  a  ^ower  of  thought,  will,  and  execution  which  fills  all  space 
and  all  time,  is  ever  active,  and  never  needs  to  "  intervene  "  where  He 
for  ever  dwells. 


TO   MISS   EHMEIilNB   PARKEK,    HINGHAM,   MASS. 

Wert  fioxbuy,  Aug.  2,  1848. 

My  dbab  EMKELnns, — ^I  thank  you  for  jrour  pleasant  letter,  but 
beg  you  not  to  suppose  that  I  should  ever  cnticize  your  letters.  ]^o, 
no ;  write  just  as  you  think,  just  as  you  feel.  A  person  of  real  eleva- 
tion is  never  an  unkind  judge  or  critic.  Your  letter  pleases  me  very 
much.  I  understand  the  feeling  of  bashfulness  that  troubles  you,  but 
you  must  overcome  that.  Try  to  forget  yourself;  don't  think  that  any- 
body is  looking  at  you,  or  thinking  i^out  you.  I  have  suffered  a  great 
deal  from  the  same  feeling.  I  have  been  to  see  a  person,  and  got  to 
the  door,  and  found  it  impossible  to  ring  the  beU,  and  walked  away  till 
I  got  the  necessary  courage.  But  I  overcame  it ;  so  will  you.  Don't 
keep  thinking  about  what  you  are  going  to  say ;  say  it  as  well  as  you 
can.  You  had  better  take  pains  to  see  other  persons,  as  many  as  you 
can,  and  to  talk  with  them,  only  don't  talk  when  you  have  nothing  to 
say,  but  have  something.  I  know  you  have  enough  in  you,  by-and-bye 
it  will  come  out ;  what  you  want  is  confidence.  Habit  will  give  you 
this.  Mr.  Smith  will  be  glad  to  talk  with  you ;  he  is  a  little  precise  in 
his  ways,  but  no  man  has  a  kinder  heart,  or  a  better  soul,  towards  all 
persons  that  wish  to  learn.  I  hope  you  take  care  of  your  health — 
that  you  use  air,  water,  and  exercise,  not  forgetting  to  sit  up  straight. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

Teio.  Fabkib. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Wert  Roxlmzy,  Aug.  22, 1848. 

Mt  dbab  Ekmblike, — ^I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  like  the 
spirit  with  which  you  write.  Always  write  as  you  think  and  feel.  I 
knew  what  the  cost  would  be  at  Hingham  before  you  went.  Mr.  Smith 
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hiB  onlr  cbarged  what  we  agreed  upon  beforehancL  The  scruple  jou 
have  about  going  to  Lexington  is  nothing.  I  wish  you  to  go,  and 
shall  feel  myself  the  party  obliged  if  you  accept  of  my  offer.  Tou 
will  help  your  mother  most  effectually  in  this  very  way.  I  think  every* 
body  ought  to  work  in  some  mode  or  another.  You  will  make  the 
experiment ;  if  you  find  the  mode  that  Providence  designed  for  you  is  to 
work  with  your  hands  as  before,  why  you  will  so  back  to  that,  a  posi- 
tion, in  my  eyes,  just  as  honourable  as  any  in  the  world ;  if  you  find  it 
is  to  work  with  your  head,  and  keep  a  school,  why,  you  will  continue  in 
that.  I  have  no  doubt  of  vour  abilities ;  try,  try,  and  we  shall  see.  I 
know  you  will  succeed.  At  Lexington  the  expense  will  be  less,  about 
two  dollars  a  week,  and  no  charge  tor  tuition.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
do  anything  to  lessen  that  cost. 

I  shall  want  John,  perhaps,  to  go  with  you  to  Lexington  on  the 
Tuesday  before  the  second  Wednesday  in  September.  I  will  give  you 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  May,  the  teacher  of  the  school.  I  will 
have  the  bills  sent  to  West  Boxbury,  and  will  leave  directions  about 
returning  the  money  to  Mr.  May. 

Believe  me,  very  truly,  your  friend, 

Thxo.  Fabksb. 

TO  TBE   SAME,   WEST  NEWTON. 

West  Boxbury,  Oct.  4,  1844. 
Mt  deab  Evmelike,— Don't  be  discouraged  about  yourself.  All 
will  come  in  its  time ;  I  have  no  doubt  you  get  the  lessons  well.  In  a 
short  time  you  will  learn  to  recite  them  well  likewise.  Try  to  keep 
composed.  Don't  think  of  yourself.  I  don't  mean,  don't  be  selfish, 
for  1  know  you  are  not  that,  but  try  not  to  think  about  yourself  more 
than  of  another  person.  Little  children  are  always  easy  and  natural^ 
because  thev  are  not  self-conscious;  they  don't  think  how  this  will 
appear,  so  they  always  appear  free.  I  expect  much  of  you.  I  knew 
you  would  find  Mr.  Pierce  a  little  harder,  and  apparently  colder,  than 
Mr.  May.  But  he  is  quite  as  good  a  man,  I  fancy,  and  certainly  as  good 
a  teacher.  By-and-bye  this  appearance  will  wear  away,  and  you  will 
find  the  man — the  man  with  a  large  warm  heart*— not  without  imperfec- 
tions, truly,  but  with  real  merits  and  kind  sympathies.  I  know  you  did 
not  find  any  fault  with  him,  but  I  saw  how  you  felt,  as  well  as  if  you  had 
written  a  volume.  Take  good  care  of  your  health,  sit  up  straight^ 
don't  go  out  in  the  damp  evenings  without  a  cloak  or  a  shawl ;  when 
you  study,  be  careful  not  to  take  a  constrained  position.  Then  I  would 
try  to  be  free  and  sociable  with  others.  I  know  you  used  to  complain 
that  you  did  not  talk ;  you  will  overcome  that  by-and-bye ;  not  all  at 
once,  but  naturally  and  slowly.  Of  course  you  must  continue  at  the 
school,  and  become  a  teacher.  I  doubt  not  you  will  be  a  successful 
one,  valuable  to  the  shy  and  timid  as  well  as  to  the  forward  and  bold.  I 
was  sorry  that  I  could  not  get  over  to  Brookline  to  see  you  before  you 
went  away,  but  so  many  persons  come  to  see  me  that  I  have  no  time 
to  fi;o  abroad.  I  have  not  been  to  Lexin^n  yet.  Well,  I  know  you 
will  always  be  a  good  girl,  and  come  out  right  at  the  last. 

Believe  me,  always  truly,  your  friend  and  uncle, 

TflEO.  Pabob.. 
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TO  .  ' 

BoBton,  S3rd  Mmlk,  18^ 

My  peab — ^ ^,— I  should  be  rery  sony  to  have  you  suppose  I 

would  advise  you  or  any  one  to  marry  lor  anythhig  but  the  most  pure 
and  holy  affection.  I  think  that  marriage  is  the  great  sacrament  of 
life,  and  I  hate  to  see  one  profane  what  God  meant  to  be  so  holy  and 
beautiful.  What  I  said  to  John,  I  said  as  much  in  joke  as  in  earnest. 
Do  not  suppose  I  meant  you  should  sav,  "  Well,  now  this  year  I  will 
look  me  up  a  man,  and  be  married!'^  It  is  no  such  thing.  Still,  I 
think  a  eood  deal  of  happiness  depends  upon  marriage ;  a  good  deal  of 
a  man's  happiness,  and  a  good  deal  of  woman's:  there  may  be  one  or 
two  persons  in  a  hundred  to  whom  marriage  would  not  be  a  good  thioff 
or  natural  thing,  but  to  the  great  majority  of  mankind  and  womankmd 
it  is  a  desirable  thing.  But  it  is  very  bad  to  marry  one  not  fit  for  you ; 
one  for  whom  you  are  not  fit.  There  are  whole  marriages,  and  there 
are  fractional  marriages,  where  only  a  part  of  each  is  married,  and  the 
rest  remains  as  single  as  before.  I  like  not  the  fractional  wedlocks.  I 
have  thought  that  you  lived  too  much  by  yourself,  that  you  saw  few 
persons,  and  most  of  them  of  not  a  very  elevating  character ;  that  you 
were  shutting  yourself  up  in  a  very  narrow  circle,  where  there  were 
few  liberal  ideas,  few  liberal  sentiments,  and  that  the  effect  on  yourself 
would  be  a  bad  one.  At  one  end  of  your  business  is  the  school-room, 
at  the  other  end  an  orthodox  meeting-house,  with'  an  illiberal  man  in  it, 
setting  forth  rather  degrading  ideas  of  man,  of  Gk>d,  and  of  the  relation 
between  man  and  God.  ^ow,  I  don't  want  to  make  you  discontented 
with  your  business.  I  think  any  condition  is  high  enough  to  rear  the 
loftiest  virtues  in.  I  think  your  calling  is  a  noble  one  *,  the  schoolroom 
a  beautiful  place  to  develope  the  mind  in ;  the  meeting-house  I  am  not 
a-going  to  quarrel  with.  I  only  want  to  introduce  a  little  more  variety 
into  your  life,  to  get  some  new  influences  to  work  there.  J  thought  a 
new  scene,  new  duties,  new  faces,  ^ould  effect  that,  and  therefore  I  felt 
a  little  sorry  that  you  did  not  go  to  St.  Louis  ;  but  you  know  best.  I 
think  good  books  would  help  you  a  good  deal ;  I  don't  mean  "  Jose* 
phus,"  nor  **  Baxter's  Saints'  Best,"  nor  the  *'  last  words  and  dying 
confessions  of" — anybody,  but  the  real  sterling  literature  of  the  Eng* 
lish  nation.  If  you  will  read  good  authors,  I  never  will  joke  you  any 
more  about  a  husband,  for  I  don't  think  a  husband  is  one  of  the  things 
which  you  mtist  have,  only  mi^ihi.  I  will  help  you  to  any  books  that 
you  may  want ;  a  husband  you  won't  ask  me  to  look  up  for  you. 
With  best  regards  to  you  and  all,  yours  affectionately, 

Thsodobb. 

to  hiss  b.  m.  white, 

Barton,  6tii  May,  1858. 

My  deab  Etta, — I  shan't  let  the  mail  go  back  to-day  without 
taking  my  thanks  for  your  kind  and  most  welcome  note.  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  you  are  well  and  pleased  with  your  school,  teacher,  study, 
&e,  1  think  you  could  not  do  better  than  attend  Mr.  Briggs's  meeting. 
He  is  a  warm,  affectionate  man.    I  hope  you  will  become  acquainted 
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with  luB  wife  also^a  noble  woman,  of  <a  quite  superior  cliaracter.  I 
hoped  to  see  you  at  the  lecture  in  Salem,  and  supposed  you  were  gone 
from  town.  X  ou  must  not  be  afraid  of  me ;  I  am  not  at  all  formidable, 
and  ''won't  bite/'  Perhaps  I  shaJl  see  you  at  Salem  before  the  term 
ends,  and  show  you  how  little  reason  you  bare  to  be  timid  before  me. 
But  I  was  onoe  quite  as  diffident  as  you  are  now ;  we  all  get  over  auch 
tbines; 

I  hope  you  take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  so  will  keep  your  health 
firm;  many  of  our  young  women  break  down  in  their  studies  because 
they  don't  know  how  to  lire.  It  is  difficult  to  learn  without  living 
first ;  then  the  knowledge  often  comes  too  late. 

When  you  write  to  your  mother,  please  remember  me  kindly  to  them*, 
and  bdieve  me  affectionately,  your  frigid, 

Theodobe  PABKn.  - 


TO  MISS  £.   p.   P£ABODY. 

Friday  MonuDg^  1841. 

•  ••#•• 

But  you  remember  that  as  Christian  tranquillity  is  the  fairest  and 
the  costliest  fruit  on  the  Christian  stem,  so  it  is  the  last  that  matures. 
Even  Paul,  great-minded  and  deep-hearted  as  he  was,  could  not  find  it 
till  old  age.  Paul  the  a^ed  alone  could  say,  *'  I  have  fought  the  good 
fight.  I  have  finished  my  course.  I  know  whom  I  have  served,  and  am 
hereby  persuaded  that  God  is  able  to  keep  what  I  have  committed  unto 
him.  Ghod  hath  not  given  me  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  love  and  of  a 
sound  mind."  Even  if  you  are  not  yet  triumphant,  I  know  that  you 
will  be.  The  human  will  is  strong  aaid  excellent ;  but  not  the  strongest 
nor  most  excellent ;  when  perfectly  coincident  with  the  will  of  God,  I 
suppose,  we  are  not  conscious  of  Kaj  penonal  will.  Then  the  Infinite 
flows  through  us  and  we  are  blessed.  Why  should  not  you  be  egotisti- 
cal in  your  letters  ?  It  would  grieve  me  if  you  were  not.  Do  not 
fear,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  to. tell  me  your  sorrows.  I 
know  by  very  bitter  experience  that  the  full  heart  finds  comfort  in 
communing  with  others,  in  telling  its  sorrows  even  to  one  who  can 
only  mingle  kindred  tears,  but  cannot  stay  them  except  with  com- 
passion and  deeper  love.  I  cannot  "  wonder  "  at  your  sorrow,  I  only 
wonder  that  you  bear  it ;  that  you  do  not  faint  beneath  the  cross. 
This  disappointment  is  truly  the  greatest.  Love  is  its  own  reward, 
but  when  changed  to  a  different  feeling, — ^to  one  almost  opposite,  there 
is  nothing  but  Christian  faith  that  can  bear  it.  Oh,  the  depth  of  the 
human  heart  that  can  suffer,  and  suffer,  and  still  live  on  t  x  our  case  is 
well  imaged  by  Milnes: — 

*^  They  who  have  sat  at  heaven's  own  gatOi 

And  felt  the  light  within. 
Come  down  to  our  poor  mortal  state, 

Indifference,  care,  and  sin ; 
And  their  dim  spirits  hardly  bear 
A  trace  to  show  what  once  they  were." 
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TO  THE  SAKB. 

JaB.7, 184L 

Most  xxobluoit  Elizabeth, — ^I  liAYe  oft^ii  wished  for  your  cri* 
ticitms  on  my  sennons,  and  now  I  will  ask  you  in  all  fiienminess  to 
send  me  such  strictures  as  jou  can  make  from  recollection  on  the 
**  Sermon  of  Pharisees."  If  jou  will  do  so,  you  will  really  confer  a 
great  £ivour.  I  write  swiftly,  though  I  think  slowly,  and  so  many  of 
the  literary  defects  of  all  m^  sermons  are  no  doubt  the  result  of  haste. 
But  still  more,  perhi^,  arise  from  the  principle  of  saying  the  best 
things  I  have  in  the  plainest  way  I  can.  The  good  folks  of  Spriog 
Street  are  not  men  of  dictionaries,  and  so  I  never  use  a  word  of  lAtin 
origin  when  I  can  find  one  of  native  birth.  Besides,  I  design  to  take 
illustrations  from  the  commonest  objects.  Hence  come  words,  and 
things,  and  illustrations,  and  allusions,  which  are  not  in  good  taste 
when  viewed  from  any  point  except  the  pulpit  at  Spring  Street.  StiQ 
farther,  in  all  my  sermons  there  is  an  excess  of  metaphors,  dmiles,  and 
all  sorts  of  figures  of  speech.  But  this  is  my  nature— I  could  not  help 
it  if  I  would. 

^  My  mouth  I  do  but  ope, 
And  out  there  flies — a  trope." 

This  will  not  always  be  natural,  but  so  long  as  it  is,  why,  I  suppose 
I  must  dwell  in  the  tropics.  Now  if  you,  my  good  and  dear  Elizabeth, 
will  be  good  enough  to  point  out  my  redundancies  and  defects,  my  sins 
against  good  taste,  and  any  others  you  think  of,  in  my  sermons  in 
general,  and  that  on  Pharisees  in  particular,  you  will  do  me  a  great 
kindness,  for  I  will  try  to  mend.  I  think  I  can  bear  any  severity 
which  you  would  be  apt  to  display. 

Tours,  as  ever, 

T.  P. 


TO  Mlta    DALL^   POBTSMOUTH,  N.H. 

West  aoxboiy,  4tii  AngiuA,  1846. 

Mt  deae  Gabolike, — ^Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of  the  13tli 
instant.  It  came  when  I  was  far  off,  else  I  should  have  indulged  mjself 
with  an  answer  immediately.  I  had  a  ^reat  mind  to  write  you  from 
Niagara,  but  my  good  resolution  went  where  many  before  it  have  alw 
gone.  I  know  how  busy  you  must  be,  even  if  vou  have  all  the  "  hdp'* 
in  the  world ;  for  you  are  in  a  new  place,  ana  a  woman  like  you  will 
find  quite  work  enough  in  an  old  one.  I  rejoice  in  your  active  head 
and  noble  heart,  believing  they  wiU  find  much  to  do  anywhere. 

The  work  you  are  engaged  in  is  curious  as  a  sign  of  the  times— a 
reproach  to  us,  and  an  honor ;  a  reproach,  that  there  should  be  a  cbis 
of  the  poor,  that  they  should  find  no  place  in  our  steepled  churches— 
for  the  rich  and  poor  do  not  meet  together  now-apdavs ;  an  honor, 
that  some  should  devote  their  lives  to  the  work  of  enlightening  the 
ignorant  and  comforting  the  afflicted,  that  others  should  give  then* 
money  for  this  work.    Stilly  I  must  count  it  a  dreadful  disgrace  (o  a 
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town  of  12,000  people  that  such  a  ministrj  is  needed.  I  don't  believe 
in  chspels  for  the  poor,  or  preachings  for  the  poor;  but  a  minister  foi 
the  poor  I  do  beUeve  in  with  all  mj  might,  and  think  it  the  noblest 
ministry  that  we  know  of  in  these  times.  The  place  and  duty  of 
wwnan  it  is  qaite  impossible  for  a  man  to  define.  I  sappose  each 
woman  must  consult  her  own  nature  and  her  own  circumstances,  and 
then  do  the  best  she  can.  The  present  arrangement  of  society  I  think 
a  yery  imperfect  one,  and  I  hope  it  is  soon  to  pass  away ;  a  few  lire  in 
leisure,  with  a  town -house,  a  country-house,  and  a  house  by  the  sea- 
side. They  have  nothing;  to  do,  and  do  it ;  but,  in  doing  nothing,  they 
multiply  the  burdens  of  others,  and  keep  some  in  perpetual  toil,  with 
no  chance  to  cultivate  their  nature. 

"What  you  say  of  Mr. rather  surprises  me.     I  had  thought  him 

a  very  good  man,  and  quite  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  turning  wood, 
ivory,  and  the  like.  I  have  heard  him  spoken  of  as  quite  as  dry  and 
bfl^  as  the  wood  and  ivory  he  turned  in  nis  lathe.  But  what  we  see 
depends  as  much  on  ourselves  as  on  what  is  before  our  eyes. 

I  don't  believe  a  woman  will  arrive  at  the  "  Science  of  TJniversals  ** 
in  frying  fish  ;  if  so,  she  is  the  most  fortunate/rtar  the  world  ever  saw. 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  have  found  all  the  real  problems  of  life 
most  happily  solved  by  labouring  men  and  women ;  not,  however,  by 
Buch  as  Old  nothing  but  fry  fish. 

I  doubt  not,  a  great  genius  would  arrive  at  much  wisdom  if  shut  up 
in  a  jail  all  his  me.  But  most  men  depend  on  their  circumstances 
more  than  on  their  souls.  Set  ten  women  to  cooking  fish  all  their 
lives,  and  nine  of  them  will  know  nothing  but  how  to  fi*v,  stew,  boil, 

broil,  and  bake.    I  query  if  Mr. « would  have  learned  more  in  that 

way.    I  think  the  next  time  your  "  help  "  goes  away,  you  had  better 

Bend  for  Mr. ,  and  give  the  baby  to  me.    Perhaps  I  could  learn  as 

much  from  the  baby  as  he  from  the  mackerel.  I  think  a  man  who  has 
no  children  is  deprived  not  only  of  a  solace  and  a  joy,  but  of  a  quite 
important  element  of  his  education.  I  have  always  noticed  this  fact 
in  others,  and  feel  it  in  my  own  case.  I  wish  you  all  manner  of  joy  in 
your  home  and  your  work.  Give  my  regards  to  Mr.  Dall,  and  believe 
me  heartily  and  truly  yours,  Theo.  Pabesb. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Oct  2S,  1846. 

I  don't  believe  it  needful  for  jrou  and  Mr.  Dall  to  think  alike ;  true, 
it  is  pleasant,  but  we  can't  all  think  alike,  however  much  we  feel  dike. 
I  don't  believe  a  tenth  part  of  the  folks  at  the  Melodeon  agree  with  me 
in  theology ;  they  agree  with  me  in  reliction,  and  in  the  application  of 
that  to  Ui'e.  So  we  agree  I  I  think  I  have  been  true  to  my  own  first 
principles. 

Harwood*  is  a  quiet,  noble  man ;  I  admire  him,  love  him  very  much. 
But  we  difier  a  eood  deal  in  our  philosophy,  I  think.  He  took  in 
Strauss  whole.  I  have  been  so  long  familiar  with  theological  thoughts, 
that  Strauss  did  not  much  surprise  me,  except  with  his  terrible  ability. 

I  should  teach  the  little  one  positive  religion;  I  mean  absolute 
religion — Christianity.    I  should  use  the  mythical  stories  in  the  Old 

*  Philip  Hanrood,  a  noted  EDgliih  writer,  of  the  labenJ  lobooL 
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Teitamebt,  New  Testaiiieiit,  and  from  ofcher  Boureea,  as  helps.  I^shoold 
present  Christ  as  the  model ;  other  good  men  as  helps  also,  out  inferior. 
I  w&M  not  teach  him  what  he  will  wish  to  unUam  wkmi  he  beoomeB  a 
num.  Write  to  me  always  when  you  will  and  can,  and  I  will  answer  as 
I  can.  Don't  feait  with  wearying  or  troubling  me.  I  am  not  Tery 
well ;  but  better  than  before  for  a  year. 

About  letters,  I  am  caution  itself;  I  am  sometimes  afraid  of  myself, 
I  am  «9  cautious.  I  suppose  men  take  me  for  rash,  but  so  they  mis- 
take me. 

Give  my  regards  to  your  husband,  my  kiss  to  your  baby,  and  believe 
me  truly  your  friend,  Thxo.  Pabkbb. 

TO  HISS  ELLEN  OBOVEB,  LAWBEKCE,  MASS. 

Boston,  Not.  1, 1853. 

DsAB  FBiS2n>, — I  fear  you  underrate  the  actual  value  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  literary  culture  of  some  of  its  vnriters,  as  well  as  the  deep 
nobleness  of  their  best  productions.  But  I  have  no  time  to  speak 
of  that  subject  at  length.  I  can  only  refer  to  the  books  you  wish  to 
hear  of,  ana  read. 

It  strikes  me  that  a  history  of  the  Christian  Church  would  be  of 
great  service  to  you.  The "  Cfhurch History  **  of  Neander  isa  master- 
piece in  its  way.  In  that  you  will  find  a  good  history  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  various  ages,  and  will  see  the  gradual  rise 
of  the  Institutions  which  have  done  so  much  both  good  and  ill.  But 
Neander  does  not  complete  the  work< — there  are  four  volumes  of  his 
book.*  The  history  of  the  Beformation  you  will  find  in  Mosheim^s 
"Church  HistoiT."  There  is  no  good  work  m  English  that  I  know  on  the 
doctrines,  but  Magenbach's  is  the  best  ("  History  of  Doctrines,**  Ac.) 
The  Ecclesiastical  Histories  will  fi;ive  you  some  accoimt  of  Mohammed 
and  his  doctrines.    But  you  had  better  read  the  Koran  itself. 

Thero  is  an  excellent  translation  by  Sale,  with  a  ''  Preliminary  Dis- 
sertation "  of  much  value.  Mr.  Merrick's  *'  Life  and  Religion  of 
Mohammed "  (Boston,  1850),  will  help  you  much  in  understanding 
the  opinions  and  whimsies  of  the  Mohammedans. 

I  do  not  know  any  good  book  in  English  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholics.  In  the  "  Family  Library,"  there  is  a  nice  little  book  on  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  in  two  volumes.  They  are  Nos.  143  and  144  in 
that  set.  Mosheim's  book,  on  the  '*  History  of  Christianity  in  the  First 
Three  Centuries,"  is  a  valuable  work. 

.  Mr.  Greg's  work  on  the  *<  Creed  of  Christendom/'  is  also  a  work  of 
great  merit. 

Believe  me,  your  friend  and  servant, 

Th£0.  F^bkeb. 

TO  THE   SAMS. 

.  .  '.  .  I  never  take  texts  out  of  Shakespeare.    I  once  took  a  text 
from  the  Governor's  proclamation,  "  God  save  the  Commonwealth  of 
.Massachusetts! '"once  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  ''All 
men  are  created  equal'*  •••... 
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Beliffion  is  the  most  important  of  all  human  concerns,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  and  requires  hoth  tbe  heart  and  the  head.  But  there  is  onl^  one 
kind  of  religion— though  there  may  be  veiy  manj  degrees  of  it.  Beligion, 
Intake  it,  is  piety  (the  lore  of  God)  and  goodness  (the  love  of  man.) 
one  man  has  much  of  it,  and  another  little 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Barton,  15tk  Not.,  1858. 

Mt  dbab  FBTEin), — ^I  have  mainly  recovered  from  the  troubles 
which  have  a£9icted  me  a  long  time,  uid  had  a  rather  alarming  look  for 
awhile.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  do  what  jou  suggest  on  the 
first  day  of  the  new  year.  The  rings  and  the  flowers  shidl  each  have 
their  place  in  the  services  of  the  occasion.  This  is  the  wajr  I  proceed : 
— ^I  shall  first  make  a  little  address  of  a  few  words.  This  part  will 
apply  to  the  special  character  of  the  persons,  and  here  the  flowers 
tnay  show  their  fragrant  beauty.  Then  will  come  the  words  of  the 
marriage  union— and  the  rings  will  appear.  Finally,  I  shall  make  a 
brief  prayer,  I  hope  suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties, 

If  you  will  let  me  know  at  just  what  hour  you  will  present  yourself 
with  the  bridemom,  it  will  be  a  great  convenience,  for  January  1st  is 
a  pretty  busy  day  with  me,  and  I  may  have  other  services  of  the  same 
nature  to  attend  to. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  have  found  you  a 
fitting  mate.  Long  may  the  highest  earthly  happiness  be  yours,  and 
in  due  time  the  super-earthly  t 

Yours  faithfully, 

Theodobb  Pabkbb. 


TO  inSS   CABBIE  H.   PBATT,   CONCOBD,  MASS: 

Boston,  8rd  Sept,  1865. 

Mt  bsab  little  Chickib, — I  was  very  glad  to  receive  so  joyous 
and  hearty  a  letter  from  you.  Soon  as  I  knew  who  "  A^es  Atherton" 
was,  and  saw  her  cheery  face,  I  knew  there  was  nothmg  to  fear.  I 
rejoice  with  you  in  your  new-found  joy.  Love — pure,  noble,  refined 
love,  brings  a  new  consciousness  to  us.  I  know  of  no  delight  that  is 
merely  mortal,  so  high,  so  ennobling,  so  divine.  It  transforms  all  the 
world  to  us,  when  another  gives  us  his  heart,  and  we  give  him  our 
heart. 

I  say  mereljr  mortal,  but  this  is  also  immortal,  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 
I  hope  you  will  find  a  husband  worthy  of  you,  and  that  you  will  be 
worthy  of  anybody.    But  you  have  not  told  me  his  name. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  missed  you,  and  hope  to  see  you  before  lon^ ; 
80. when  you  are  in  town,  let  me  see  how  this  joy  has  writ  itself  in 
your  eye.  I  have  just  returned  from  the  country,  and  have  no  more 
time  for  a  word,  so  good  bye. — ^Aflectionately, 

Theo.  Pabeeb. 
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TO  THE   SAMEL 

Boston,  Bee.  14, 185S. 

Mt  peae  little  Maidek, — ^**The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth."  So  it  is  writ  in  many  a  history.  This  particular  affair  may 
turn  out  quite  different  from  what  it  now  appears.  There  are  many 
ups  and  downs  in  a  courtship.  If  there  were  not  a  true  congeuialihr 
between  you,  it  is  fortunate  he  made  the  discovery  so  early :  by>and- 
bye  it  would  be  more  painful  to  break  off.  But  be  the  future  what 
it  may,  of  this  you  are  sure^Me  loee  which  filled  up  the  four  manihs 
,with  Us  handsome  floweret  that  leaves  a  mark  like  the  traces  in  the 
rocks  of  New  England,  which  will  never  be  effaced  from  the  character. 

I  know  it  is  very  painful  for  a  young  maiden  to  bear  such  dis- 
appointments, especially  for  deep-hearted  maidens;  but  there  is  a 
source  of  strength  and  comfort  in  the  religious  faculties  within  you, 
which  will  never  refuse  supply  in  the  time  of  sorest  need.  Burnt 
spots  in  the  woods  bear  the  earliest  plants,  and  the  most  luxuriant  and 
most  delicate  flowers.    So  can  it  be  with  you«    So  I  trust  it  will  be. 

It  will  always  give  me  pleasure  to  see  you,  and  hear  from  you. 
Truly  yours, 

Thso.  Fabkbs. 


TO  THE  SAKE. 


Sept  12ih,  1857. 


My  deab  Cabbie, — ^I  have  in  young  days  been  oiien  in  just  such 
a  mood  of  mind  as  that  vou  now  suffer  from,  and  found  none  even  to 
tell  it  to.  But  do  the  duty  which  lies  next  your  hand,  and  you  will 
find  the  way  plainer  to  another  duty,  and  also  that  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  bear  any  special  cross  that  is  laid  upon  you.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  sorrows ;  1st,  such  as  have  a  real  outward  cause,  and  2nd,  such  as 
have  only  an  unreal  and  imaginary  cause.  Yours  are  chiefly  of  the 
latter,  and  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  the  more  difficult  to  endure. 

There  lies  on  my  desk  at  this  moment  a  note— -it  came  a  half-hour 
ago — ^from  a  European  exile.  He  has  been  Court  Preacher,  and  a  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Vienna,  has  had  large  sums  of  money  at 
his  disposal,  and  lived  in  elegance  and  wide  charity. 

Many  persons  thronged  his  doors,  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  his 
servant  to  arrange  the  visitors  in  his  ante-chamber.  Now  he  lives  in  a 
little,  miserable,  dirty  room  in  a  Gkrman  boarding-house,  with  a  rum- 
shop  in  the  cellar,  and  gives  lessons  in  English  to  German  immigrants 
at  25  cents  the  hour.  T^obody  visits  him,  and  though  a  good  scholar, 
spedcing  eight  or  nine  languages,  he  has  no  society  except  tbe  low 
Germans  who  frequent  the  groggery  downstairs !  •  But  he  does  not 
complain— only  looks  forward  to  his  departure  out  of  this  world,  to  him 
so  sad.  I  wonder  if  vou  would  not  bear  that  sorrow  better  than  the 
imaginarv  griefs  which  now  disturb  your  fancy.  Do  the  day's  duty, 
and  thank  the  good  Gt)d  when  it  is  done:  bear  the  cross  and  be  content 
that  it  is  no  worse. 
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What  18  not  deligbtM  ia  diBciplinary ;  I  don't  know  a  bitter  drop 
that  I  should  dare  eaj  I  could  have  done  without  in  iny  cup. 

Cheer  up  your  little  brother.  Give  my  best  regards  to  your  father 
and  mother^  and  believe  me, 

Affectionately  yours, 

Theo.  Pabexb. 

to  the  same. 

Boston,  9tli  Manh,  1858. 

Mt  deab  Gabbib, — ^I  was  sorry  to  see  you  no  more  in  Boston  this 
winter.  You  must  not  make  yourself  so  much  of  a  stranger  for  the 
future,  when  you  are  here.  But  I  am  ^lad  to  hear  of  your  present 
employment.  Trust  me,  actual  duties  fSuthfully  done  are  the  best  ally 
against  ideal  woes.  There  are  sorrows  which  can't  be  thought  down, 
nor  dreamed  down,  nor  wept  down,  but  which  may  be  worked  dawn. 
The  common  duties  of  life  are  the  best  training  for  mankind  and 
womankind.  They  furnish  us  just  the  discipline  we  need.  Education 
by  things  is  the  better  part  of  our  schoohng ;  at  least  it  has  been 

do    tOy 

Affectionately  yours, 

Theodobb  Pabkbb. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

North  Birer,  Aug.  18,  1858. 

Mt  dbab  Cabbie, — ^When  your  letter  came  to  me  I  was  too  tired 
to  do  anything,  but  yet  obliged  to  do  much ;  and  since  I  have  had  no 
time  to  write  any  answer.  Now  I  have  a  moment  of  leisure  while 
steaming  down  the  Hudson,  and  write  with  a  pencil  (as  you  see),  and 
not  a  pen,  for  the  convenience  of  the  thing. 

I  shan't  ieM  you,  having  small  belief  in  the  good  effect  of  that 
method  of  procedure ;  but  I  think  you  quite  unreasonable  in  your  un- 
happiness.  Why,  really  it  is  wicked  for  a  fine,  healthy,  rosy-cheeked 
young  maiden,  with  bright  eyes  and  a  ^ood  appetite,  to  be  unhappy  or 
sad  in  circumstances  like  yours.  Thuk  a  moment  how  well  you  are 
situated.  Father  and  mother  rather  over-fond  of  their  only  daughter ; 
brothers  whom  you  love,  while  they  return  the  feeling ;  a  congenial 
and  useful  occupation,  wherein  you  learn  while  you  teach;  and  a 
world  of  life  before  you,  where  you  may  shape  your  course  as  you 
like,  at  least  ver^  much  as  vou  like. 

I  would  disdain  to  be  unhappy,  but  would  chase  off  and  put  to  utter 
rout  all  thoughts  of  melancholy.  You  have  read  too  many  works  of 
a  romantic  and  foolish  character,  and  the  mind,  like  the  hand,  gets 
^  subdued  to  what  it  works  in,"  or  even  plays  with,  continually.  I 
think  it  is  not  grateful  to  allow  such  dreary  feelings  as  you  seem  to 
cherish,  if  not  cultivate. 

Your  school  will  soon  begin  once  more,  and  I  trust  you  will  cast  all 
these  complainings  to  the  wind*  By-and-bye  you  will  find  some  worthy 
young  man  of  good  principles,  good  habits,  and  with  a  hearty  love  for 
you,  and  then  you  will  wonder  you  could  ever  have  constructed  so  great 
winter  out  of  a  doud  which  hung  only  in  your  own  fancy.    But  if  this 
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Bbouldnot  happen  (and  I  make  no  doubt  it  will,  and  hope  it  will),  yet 
you  have  resources  enough  within  yourself  to  make  you  happy.  I 
would  not  be  a  piece  of  last-night  hanging  in  the  house,  but  rather  a 
great  piece  of  a  bright  to-day,  spreading  warmth  and  light  all  round. 

I  would  devote  a  considerable  part  of  my  leisure  to  the  domestic 
duties  of  home,  would  be  skilful  m  all  housework,  and  famous  for 
making  ^ood  Iread;  the  actual  plain  duties  of  life  are  the  best  out- 
ward medicine  for  the  unreal  romantic  woes  of  our  day-dreams. 

Tours  truly, 

Thxopobe  Faskbb. 

to  the  same. 

Bceton,  lOtk  Sept,  1858. 

Mt  deab  Cabbie, — ^Tour  lot  is  harder  than  I  &ncied,  for  I  thought 
your  occupation  was  a  fixed  fact,  which  would  continue,  and  that  Tteo- 
dore*8  health  was  mending,  and  would  finally  be  restored.  It  is, 
indeed,  very  sad  to  see  a  hoy  thus  fade  away.  It  is  natural  the 
old  should  die ;  it  is  against  nature  that  the  young  pass  o£f  so  pre- 
mature. Still,  I  see  no  reason  for  the  foolish  melancholy  you  indulge 
in,  and  seem  to  cherish.  I  know  not  how  much  of  it  is  constitutional, 
and  so  beyond  your  control ;  still,  I  fear  much  of  it  is  wilful  and  within 
your  own  power;  this  latter  you  should  check  at  once,  and  finally 
make  wa^  with  and  end.  It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  done  by  a  direct  act 
of  the  will,  but  indirectly  by  the  performance  of  daily  duties*  The 
common  events  of  life  afibrd  the  best  opportunities  for  happiness  and 
noble  character.  House-keeping,  school-keeping,  and  the  like,  is  the  best 
thing  for  the  majority  of  women— it  is  as  good  as  grass  for  the  cattle. 

Bv-and-bye  you  will  find  a  school  somewhere — a  common  school  will 
not  be  an  unfit  place  for  you  to  work  in :  I  would  seek  the  highest  I 
was  fit  for,  and  put  up  with  the  best  I  could  find.  But,  for  the  time, 
you  must,  no  doubt,  sta^  at  home,  and  do  what  you  can  for  your  little 
brother.  I  trust  you  will  find  comfort  and  satisfaction,  but  it  must  oomt 
Wit  of  your  own  soul, 

Bemember  me  with  kind  sympathies  to  your  father  and  mother,  and 
Theodore,  too. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Theodobx  Pabxeb. 


TO   THE   same. 

Brot  I>68Baa,  Canton  de  Nenchitel,  SvLne,  Angnrt  14, 1859. 

Mt  pxab  Cabbie,—- I  learned  your  brother's  death  at  St«  Croix, 
about  a  month  after  his  release  took  place.  I  always  felt  a  strong  in- 
terest in  him,  both  because  he  was  the  first  child  bom  at  Brook  ^om, 
and  because  he  was  the  first  ever  named  after  me«  But  of  late  years  I 
have  been  so  overborne  with  all  sorts  of  work,  that  I  have  had  no  time 
to  visit  him  or  his  parents,  whom  I  learned  to  honour  and  esteem  long 
before  he  was  bom  or  Brook  Farm  thought  of. 
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The  fortitade  he  showed  in  his  long  and  terribly  painful  illness  is  very 
extraordinary;  still  more  remarkable  is  the  intellectual  activity  and 
application  he  carried  on  in  the  winter.  I  am  glad  the  poor  fellow  got 
his  release  at  length,  and  in  a  manner  so  gentle  and  painXess.  The  eman- 
cipated soul  has  passed  on  to  another  sphere  of  existence,  of  which  we 
know  not  the  details,  nor  cannot  know  till  we  enter  there,  I  take  it. 
But  resting  in  the  infinite  perfection  of  God,  we  have  nothing  to  fear, 
but  everv  good  thing  to  hope  for  and  confide  in.  No  misfortune  hap- 
pens to  him  who  dies ;  he  is  but  bom  again.  He  has  taken  one  step 
more  in  the  endless  progress  of  the  individual,  to  be  joined  ere  long  by 
his  earthly  dear  ones,  who  with  him  will  puraue  the  journey  of  immortal 
life.  *'  From  glory  to  glory  "  is  a  good  word  for  this  perpetual  march 
of  the  human  soul. 

I  know  what  consolation  the  religious  heart  of  your  fiither  and  mother 
finds  in  this,  as  in  other  sorrows ;  for  great  relirious  truths  have  fallen 
into  that  deep  soil,  and  bear  fruit  after  their  kind.  But  I  wish  yon 
would  tell  them  of  my  tenderest  sympathy  for  them. 

I  am  glad  you  are  busy  with  the  work  of  the  house  and  the  dairy, 
that  you  can  make  ^ood  bread  (I  think  it  one  of  the  fine  arts),  and  also 
good  butter.  We  lived  (or  stayed)  ten  weeks  at  St.  Croix,  and  had 
never  a  morsel  of  tolerable  bread.  There  are  few  American  women 
who  can  make  a  decent  article ;  many  of  them  commit  the  (female)  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  continually,  by  transfiguring  good  meal  into  bad 
bread. 

By  famous,  I  meant  eminent^  which  is  in  your  power ;  not  renowned, 
whidi  is  both  undesirable  and  out  of  your  control.  I  should  rather  be 
eminent  for  bread  and  butter,  than  famous  for  straddling  about  on  pUt- 
forms,  and  making  a  noise  in  public  meetings,  and  getting  into  the 
newspapers,  as  many  women  do. 

If  you  can  find  a  school  that  you  suit,  and  which  suits  you,  I  would 
take  it ;  but  if  not,  I  would  make  the  most  of  the  duty  which  lies  about 
me  at  home.  By-and-bye  you  will  have  that  opportunity  to  be  loved 
which  you  wish  for  so  much,  and  perhaps  in  the  most  attractive  of  aU 
forms.  But  I  should  not  liehtly  esteem  the  purely  affectional  love  of 
father  and  mother  for  an  only  daughter,  nor  cherish  romantic  nonsense 
in  my  head.  The  river  of  life  is  not  all  foam ;  indeed,  the  froth  is  a 
yery  small  part  of  it— one,  too,  which  neither  waters  the  meadows,  nor 
turns  the  mill,  nor  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  stream. 

Books  will  enliven  the  ebe  dull  hours  of  winter,  and  both  strengthen 
and  enrich  your  mind,  if  you  choose  them  well.  There  must  be  a 
plenty  of  intelligent  people  in  Concord  of  your  own  age  to  afford  you 
the  company  you  need.  1  see  not  why  you  should  not  be  as  happy  at 
home  as  a  young  maiden  need  be.  The  prose  of  life  is  quite  as  indis- 
pensable as  the  poetry,  and  about  twenty  times  greater  in  quantity. 
The  apple-tree  is  in  flower  a  week,  in  bearing  some  twenty  weeks,  and 
besides  is  still  and  silent  long  months,  but  active  all  the  time. 

Bemember  me  kindly  and  tenderly  to  your  father  and  mother,  and 
also  to  your  uncle  and  aunt,  tiie  Adams,  at  Boston,  whom  I  both  honour 
and  esteem. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Theodobs  Pabkbb. 
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TO  MB.   AND  MBS.   OEOOKEB,   TBKILWA,  ILUNOIB. 

BottOD,  Oetober  2%  1807. 

My  dsab  Fbdskds, — Your  kind  letter  came  to  me  last  Friday.  I 
thank  you  for  remembering  me  when  so  far  away,  and  often  think  of 
you,  especially  when  I  pass  the  house  you  once  lived  in  at  Bouik 
Boston.  I  did  not  know  that  you  intended  to  leave  New  Hampshire 
till  your  letter  surprised  me  with  the  fact  that  you  were  abready  setUed 
in  a  place  I  never  heard  of  before.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  have 
escaped  the  financial  troubles  which  now  disturb  all  the  industry  of 
New  England.  "We  had  never  such  hard  iiTnes,  at  least  not  for  thirty 
or  forty  years:  great  factories  stop  their  wheels,  little  industries 
cease,  and  thousands  of  men  are  out  of  emplo^ent.  Where  their 
bread  is  to  come  from  I  know  not !  But  the  nation  has  brought  this 
trouble  on  itself  by  various  causes,  chiefljr,  I  think,  by  reiving  on  hank 
bills,  which  wiU  not  do  for  money  in  America,  any  better  than  potatoes 
will  do  for  bread  in  Ireland ;  but  we  shall  grow  vriser  hj  our  suffering. 

I  know  how  much  you  must,  both  of  you,  miss  the  intellectual  ai^ 
religious  advantages  which  you  could  find  in  New  England,  but  am 
rejoiced  to  learn  you  find  so  many  in  Tiskilwa,  more  than  I  expected. 
They  will  grow  up  about  you,  and  your  own  demand  for  such  things 
and  effort  to  create  them,  will  "  help  the  cause  along.''  Last  October 
at  Waukegan,  Illinois,  I  found  a  congregation  of  "  spiritualists  "  who 
had  the  same  hymn-book  we  use  at  the  Music  Hall,  and  preached  to 
them  on  Monday.  Some  time,  perhaps,  I  shall  drop  down  among  yoa 
and  find  somebody  to  listen.  Many  tlianks  for  the  Idnd  words  you  say 
about  my  services  at  Boston.  It  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  me  to  find 
out  that  my  words  in  sermon  or  in  prayer  waken  so  deep  an  echo  in 
your  hearts ;  I  am  particularly  fflad  to  hear  of  the  sehoot.  The  manu- 
script did  you  good  to  vmte,  and  so  is  not  lost  even  if  it  never  gladden 
other  eyes.    Believe  me  always. 

Tours  sincerely, 

Theodobb  Fabkeb. 

Many  thanks  for  the  Jlawers :  they  vnll  blossom  anew  with  me  for 
a  long  time*    Let  me  hear  from  you  again. 


TO  THE  8AMK. 


Boston,  Jane  7, 185S. 


Mr  BEAR  Fbiendb, — ^Many  thanks  for  the  kind  letter  from  each  of 
you.  I  attended  the  meeting  of  "  Progressive  Friends  "  (May  30-31), 
at  Chester  county,  Fenns.,  and  when  I  came  home  I  found  the  two  wd- 
come  letters  from  ^ou  both.  I  know  how  many  material  difficulties 
attend  the  settlers  in  a  new  country.  Money  is  worth  twice  as  much 
there  as  here  with  us,  and  landsharks  prey  upon  the  people.  In  rudtf 
days  the  strong  oppressed  the  weak  by  iruie  violence  i  now  the  crafty  do 
it  by  Irutal  cunning.  But  the  present  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  form, 
and  a  yet  better  time  is  coming.  The  nature  of  man  shows  clear]/ 
that  he  was  made  to  find  his  perfect  development  only  in  the  co-opera- 
tive industry  of  a  large  community.    One  man  is  naturally  a  farmer, 
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another  a  blackBinith,  wheelwright,  Bchoolmaster,  captain,  sailor,  trader, 
tailor,  &c.,  a  poet,  a  botanist,  a  preacher.  Each  one  is  helpless  alone, 
but  all  united  together  become  immensely  strong.  You  can't  make  a 
carriage  wholly  of  wood,  or  wholly  of  iron,  leatner,  or  cloth ;  but  if 
you  put  all  these  materials  skilfully  together,  how  light;,  strong,  conve- 
nient,  and  handsome  you  can  make  it.  Now,  what  we  want  is,  to 
frame  the  yarious  human  elements  together  into  communities,  so  that 
each  shall  do  just  what  he  is  fit  for ;  then  all  will  be  helped  by  each — 
each,  likewise,  by  all.  Mankind  will  come  to  it  at  length.  But,  alas ! 
we  haye  suffered  much  from  the  yiolence  of  old  time,  and  now  suffer  a 
great  deal  from  the  cunning  of  these  times,  and  shall  suffer  in  days  to 
come.  But,  as  you  and  I  learn  by  trial  to  use  our  individual  powers, 
to  walk  on  our  feet,  not  also  on  our  hands,  so  will  mankind,  one  day, 
learn  to  organize  men  better.  The  suffering  by  landsharks,  who  ask 
60  per  cent,  and  take  20  or  40,  is  like  the  pain  little  children  feel 
when  they  fall  in  their  early  stumblings  before  tney  can  walk  erect  and 
well. 

I  was  pained  to  hear  of  Dr.  Otis's  death.  I  don't  belieye  it  is  natural 
for  man  to  die  at  forty,  but  I  doubt  that  doctor  or  wheelwright  would 
wish  to  come  back,  eyen  if  he  could.  Death  is  but  a  new  birfch — ^no 
baby  would  wish  to  go  back,  no  man !  I  am  glad  you  liked  the  sermons, 
and  put  them  to  so  good  a  use.  I  will  send  you  more  by-and-bye,  if 
published.  I  thank  you  for  the  handsome  flowers.  The  yellow  lady's- 
slipper  grows  in  New  England,  but  not  common ;  the  others  I  never 
found  here  at  all.  I  know  how  you  miss  the  pine-trees  of  New  Eng- 
land,  the  streams,  the  hills,  and  the  rocks,  but  I  hope  you  find  some 
compensation  in  the  fairer  and  more  abundant  fiowers,  and  in  the  deep, 
rich,  black  soil,  which  yields  such  wheat  and  Indian  com.  In  the 
Sunday  prayers  we  always  remember  "  the  dear  ones  who  are  near  us, 
though  yet  afar  off,"  and  the  words  bring  back  the  special  tender  memo- 
ries to  each  one  of  us.  With  hearty  regards — ^which  Mrs.  P.  joins  in — 
Believe  me,  yours  fiuthfully  and  truly, 

Theodobe  Faskes. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Boston,  Nor.  15, 1858. 

My  good  Fbiskds,— Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letters,  which 
came  some  days  ago.  I  have  been  confined  to  my  chamber  for  several 
weeks — ^most  of  the  time  to  my  bed.  Now  I  ride,  or  walk  out  a  little 
in  fine  weather— of  which  November  does  not  offer  much.  I  preached 
yesterday,  and  am  better  for  it. 

I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  settled  so  comfortably ;  that  the  school 
thrives  and  you  find  delight  in  it.  I  think  I  told  you  that  I  began  to 
keep  school  when  I  was  seventeen,  and  continued  the  business,  more  or 
less,  till  I  was  twenty-three.  I  also  loved  the  little  ones  the  best — 
they  were  only  objects  of  affection,  and  could  properly  be  fondled,  and 
kissed,  and  hugged.  But  the  large  boys  and  girls,  with  good  minds, 
were  yet  the  most  interesting.  I  like  the  business  now,  and  never 
was  without  a  young  girl  or  two,  who  could  not  pay  for  education. 
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tin  I  came  to  BoBton.    Indeed,  I  hare  had  pupila  &r  a  whole  year  in 
Boston  itself. 

I  think  you  must  miss  the  men  pines  of  New  England*  In  the 
Western  States  I  always  feel  the  absence  of  rocks  and  evergreens,  to 
which  we  get  so  tenderly  attached  at  home.  I  shall  prize  the  littie  bite 
of  cypress  you  sent  me,  and  keep  them  always. 

I  don't  wonder  you  miss  the  Sunday  services  of  New  England.  In 
such  a  state  as  Illinois,  where  all  is  new  and  roughyy-the  people  more 
rude,  with  fewer  opportunities  for  education  or  enlightenment,  there 
must  be  a  little  home-sickness  now  and  then.  But  it  wears  off;  for 
there  is  an  admirable  power  in  man  of  accommodating  himself  to  ih» 
circumstances*  that  he  must  live  with.  I  am  glad  you  don't  forget  mer 
and  hope  I  shall  never  do  what  will  make  me  wish  you  could.  I  send 
you  some  little  sermons,  which  I  should  have  despatched  before^  had  not 
illness,  all  summer  long,  turned  off  my  mind  from  others  to  myaelf. 
Believe  me,  always  and  truly,  your  friend, 

TflsonoRB  Fabkeb. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Leiiexi:  llieologioal,  Beligiona,  Scbolarly— To  Dr.  Francis— To  Bobert  WhHe,  upon 
ShiULerism— To  Bey.  S.  J.  Maj,  Ber.  J.  &  Allen,  and  oihexB. 


TO  MISS  HEALET. 

Wett  Boxbniy,  Korember  29,  1842. 

Fr^8  of  business  lias  delayed  my  writing  before,  my  dear  sister,  in 
answer  to  jour  kind  and  most  welcome  note.  I  have  been  delivering 
"  Six  Plain  ^Sermons  for  the  Times"  in  the  Marlborough  Chapel,  Boston, 
during  the  last  successive  Monday  evenings ;  and  as  each  sermon  occu- 
pied nearly  two  hours  in  the  delivery,  and  only  a  part  was  preached, 
you  may  suppose  the  preparation  of  the  said  sermons  required  time 
and  labour.  To  speak  in  the  st^le  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  have 
been  a  "  work  of  sweat  and  watching." 

Last  night  completed  the  course,  so  to-day  I  have  had  little  to  do 
but  hear  a  few  scholars  recite  who  come  to  me  to  be  helped  in  their 
studies,  and  to  read  Mr.  Brownson's  review  of  my  poor  book,  which  I 
have  not  had  leisure  to  study  or  look  at  till  now.  Kow  I  have  the 
evening  to  answer  letters  of  long  date,  and  yours,  my  good  Caroline,  is 
the  first  to  be  answered. 

Don't  think  I  shall  ever  be  hurt  by  persecution  or  neglect.  I  think 
I  can  stand  in  a  minority  of  one^  if  need  is,  and  feel  no  danger,  except 
from  an  access  of  pride.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  a 
serious  man  is  not  to  look  to  men  for  his  reward.  He  that  sows  to  the 
flesh  **  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption.*' 

However,  I  have  had  the  sweetest  sympathy  expressed  from  some 
very  true  and  noble  hearts,  as  you  know  very  well.  I  am  sorry  for 
your  position  in  the  midst  of  what  you  must  needs  despise,  if  you  had 
not  a  Christian  heart  still.  I  think  it  will  be  advantageous  to  you. 
It  will  call  you  away  from  leaning  on  external  things,  and  teach  you  to 
rely  still  more  on  yourself  and  the  invisible  supporter  of  man.  Ten 
years  hence,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  rejoice  in  a  depth  unfolded  b^  these 
very  circumstances,  now  so  disagreeable.  Still  more,  you  will  help 
even  the  bitter  evils  about  you :  a  good  word,  I  fancy,  never  fklls  idle 
to  the  ground.    You  or  I  may  not  live  to  see  it  bear  fruity  but  others 
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will,  and  rejoice  in  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  yon  will  jouraeV  be  a 
lesson  and  a  beacon-light  of  blessings  to  those  very  persons  whose 
touch  would  be  pollution.  The  sound  mim  goes  among  the  sick  to 
heal  the  sick.  It  is  not  agreeable,  but  useful.  If  you  can't  sp^  all 
you  think,  the  wisdom  which  you  do  speak  will  supplj^,  I  hope,  for 
what  you  keep  in  silence.  The  worst  eyii,  next  to  separation  from  your 
friends,  perhaps,  I  should  think  would  be  the  presence  of  Slacery,  Can 
you  bear  it  ?  My  soul  has  been  moved  with  the  deepest  indignation 
at  the  very  sight  of  it  for  a  few  days.  But  if  jou  teach  the  universal 
benevolence,  the  absolute  justice  of  Christianity,  you  will  be  an  angel 
of  mercy  to  the  oppressed  slave.  Do  write  me  your  ezperienoe  on  this 
subject  of  slavery. 

I  told  the  affair  of  the  descent  of  our  nations  from  Adam  to  some 
friends  the  other  day,  who  laughed  heartily  at  the  ignorance  and  bigotzy 
of  the  good  folks,  though  they  thought  it  must  be  no  laughing  matter 
to  you. 

w  hat  do  you  do  for  society  P  Tell  me  about  your  friends,  I  mean 
your  acquaintance :  about  "  the  church,"  and  the  **  minister,*'  and  all 
that.  I  wish  I  could  step  in  daily  and  cheer  you  when  dejected,  my 
dear  girl ;  but  as  that  cannot  be,  I  hope  when  your  heart  is  heavy  you 
will  remember  that  you  have  the  sympathy  of  at  least  one  heart  who 
thinks  of  you  when  vou  know  it  not.  The  sympathy  of  men  whom  I 
knew  not,  has  often  cheered  me  when  I  was  sad,  though  I  rarely  suffer 
for  lack  of  the  communion  of  kind  hearts.  I  hope  you  will  find  better 
men  than  the  wealthy  planters,  and  will  find  goodness  in  men  and 
women,  as  I  know  you  must  in  the  children. 

Excuse  my  bad  writing ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  a  little  more 
plain  than  before. 

My  wife  is  now  at  home,  and  sends  her  best  wishes  to  you.  I  saw 
your  mother  last  nieht  at  the  *^  chapel " ;  she  spoke  of  having  &vour- 
able  news  from  you  lateljr.  I  will  send  you  a  sermon  of  mine  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Channing,  if  you  will  accept  it.  .  Believe  that  distance 
does  not  lessen  my  sympathy  for  you,  though  it  forces  me  to  express  it 
on  cold  paper, 

Yours  most  really. 

T.  P. 

TO  THE  SAME,   AT  GEOEaETOWN. 

Wert  Bozbury,  April  4,  IMS. 

Mt  deab  Cabolike, — ^It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  received  your 
welcome  and  interesting;  letter,  so  long  indeed  that  I  fear  you  have 
forgotten  me,  or  what  is  almost  as  bad — ^think  that  I  have  forgotten 
you;  but  I  told  you  I  was  a  bad  correspondent  at  best;  and  all 
winter  long  I  have  been  journeying  and  lecturing  up  and  down  the 
land  in  my  capacity  of  heretic,  so  that  I  have  scarce  had  time  to  write 
a  decent  letter  to  any  one.  But  now  I  can  hold  in  no  longer  and  must 
write  to  you,  if  to  none  beside. 

We  used  to  hear  much  of  the  geniUeuB  of  Virginia.  I  hope  you 
will  find  some  of  it  in  fact  as  well  as  fiction.  That  horrible  mildew  of 
slavery  1^1  hope  you  do  not  learn  to  like  it  any  better  than  at  first. 
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Bo  doobt  €k>d  will  bring  good  oat  of  tkU  enl  as  of  all  ofehers,  but  that 
ezcol»8  no  man  for  bis  sin.  In  time,  and  I  hope  in  no  distant  future, 
we  shall  be  crushed  with  it  no  more.  Then  how  men  will  wonder  that 
it  waa  ever  possible  I  how  they  will  praise  all  who  lifted  up  a  word 
against  it ! 

I  suppose  your  friends  tell  you  of  all  the  talk  and  gossip  of  Boston ; 
but  have  they  spoken  of  two  '^  Apostles  of  the  Newness,"  Messrs. 
Luie  and  Wright,  two  transoendentalists  of  the  iSrst  water,  that  Mr. 
Aleott  brought  with  him  ?  They  came  to  set  the  world  right,  and  heal 
its  diseases,  and  supply  its  wants.  One  is  at  Lynn,  expounding  the 
doetrine  of  no  property ;  the  other  (Mr.  L.)  with  Aleott  at  Concord, 
helping  that  gentleman  build  worlds ;  all  these  are  men  of  a  singular 
eloTation  of  character,  not  without  a  little  greenness.  Their  heads 
swarm  with  new  notions,  from  some  of  which  good  will  come :  at 
present  they  do  nothing  but  abstain  from  eating  flesh. 

This  winter  the  Bostonians  have  had  their  usual  treat  of  lectures 
and  concerts.  Dr.  W.  at  the  Odeon  was  not  so  interesting  as  usual, 
tiiey  say.  He  seems  in  a  strange  position  between  the  old  and  new, 
hdding  on  to  opinions  which  his  philosophy  long  ago  dedared  endd 
nU  he  hdd  on  to.  Then  Mr.  Gliddon  "  confirmed  all  the  stories  in  the 
Old  Testament "  (but  does  not  believe  a  word  of  them  in  private),  in 
his  lectures  on  I^^pt.  Animal  magnetism  is  &shionable  just  now, 
and  Dr.  B.  astonishes  eyerybody  with  neurology  but  the  '^  philoso- 
phers," who  wonder  onl^  at  his  efironteiy  and  the  "  gullibility  '*  of 
the  public.  The  MiUentes  think  the  great  quantit;^  of  snow  in 
Boston  and  the  comet  together  will  burn  the  world  up  in  April.  The 
excellent  clergy  of  Boston  are  about  their  old  work  m  their  old  way, 
and  make  more  noise  in  beating  the  bush  than  in  catching  the  game ; 
a  most  manifest  hydrophobia  of  ideas  possesses  sundnr  members 
thereof.  I  know  not  what  shall  cure  them  except  the  end  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Brownson  has  made  numerous  overturns  in  the  last  year,  exhibit- 
ing curious  specimens,  of  ''eround  and  lofty  tumbling";  where  he 
stuids  now  I  know  not,  as  I  have  not  heard  from  him  for  eight  days, 
when  he  defined  his  position  in  public.  He  seems  tending  towards 
the  Catholic  Church.  Ch)d  bless  him,  wherever  he  is !  He  has  a  hard 
head. 

But  I  must  dose  my  random  letter,  with  a  hope  that  you  will  not 
let  m^  long  silence  deprive  me  of  a  speedy  answer.  Tell  me  of  all  your 
pursuits,  what  sorrows  you  suffer,  ana  what  consolation  you  receive,  and 
all  that  troubles  or  comfortsyou,  and  believe  me,  ever 

X  our  friend  and  brother, 

Thxo.  Fabexb. 


TO  MB.   AND  MBS.   JOSEPH   H.   BILLINGS/  WEST  BOXBUBT. 

Leipdo,  IStk  June,  1844. 

Mt  dxab  Fbieitds, — It  grieves  me  much  to  hear  of  your  affliction-— 
so  sudden,  so  unexpected !    I  little  thought  the  last  time  I  was  in  your 
house  that  it  woulcf  again  so  soon  become  the  house  of  mourning. 
24 
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But  the  ways  of  the  AU-wise  Pather  you  and  I  cannot  acrutinue. 
We  are  only  to  submit ;  we  feel  they  are  right,  we  know  they  are  good, 
and  lead  to  a  higher  and  nobler  end  than  we  had  dared  propose  for  our- 
selves. I  have  often  thought  that  they  who  died  in  early  childhood 
were  to  be  envied  more  than  lamented.  '*  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,^  said  the  great  Teacher.  You  could  not  wish  to  call  the  little 
one  back.  He  has  only  gone,  as  the  birds  in  autumn,  to  skies  more 
genial  and  serener  days.  But  the  birds  come  back  to  our  land,  where 
the  storm  mingles  with  the  serene  weather,  and  must  encounter  the 
darkness  and  the  cold.  But  the  spirit  that  wings  its  way  in  innocence 
from  the  earth  encounters  its  trials  no  more.  It  dwells  for  ever  in  the 
serenity  that  God  appoints  for  such  as  die  pure  as  they  were  bom. 
You  and  I  cannot  know  just  what  that  untried  state  of  being  is  into 
which  we  enter  when  we  shake  off  the  body.  I  would  not  wish  to 
know  what  God  has  put  out  of  mv  reach.  But  this  we  all  feel,  that 
the  Infinite  Father  who  loves  each  man  He  has  made  in  his  image, 
will  so  order  the  circumstances  of  the  next  world,  that  what  is  best  for 
each  one  shall  take  place. 

Do  you  know  what  is  best  for  you  P  No,  nor  I  for  me ;  but  the 
Father  for  us  all.  There  is  a  ^reat  mystery  in  death.  It  will  always 
be  serious ;  but  yet,  after  all  tne  tears  we  pour  upon  the  cold  day, 
there  is  yet  a  satisfaction  in  the  death  of  the  good — in  that  of  a  child. 
The  pure  has  gone  back  to  the  pure :  perhaps,  at  some  future  period, 
you  will  meet  that  child  a^ain;  no  longer  a  child,  but  grown  in  spirit 
to  a  stature  of  goodness  and  piety  which  we  think  is  not  possible  for 
human  beings  in  either  world.  I  beg  you,  my  friends,  for  your  sake, 
for  my  sdie,  not  merely  to  dry  your  tears^for  time  and  the  business  of 
the  world  will  gradually  dry  the  eyes  that  weep — but  to  look  to  that 
everlasting  source  of  consolation  and  strength ;  and  then,  though  each 
bright  link  that  binds  you  to  the  earth  be  broken  asunder,  you  will  vet 
live  happy  the  life  of  the  children  of  God,  who  lie  low  in  the  hand  of 
the  Father,  and  are  alwavs  safe  and  always  blest. 

I  don't  know  but  all  this  will  seem  cold  to  you,  while  your  hearts  are 
yet  fresh  from  suffering ;  but  I  could  not  help  writing  as  I  have  done.  I 
know  your  disappointment.  I  know  your  heaviness  of  heart.  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  much  I  sympathize  with  you  in  your  sadness.  I  can- 
not avoid  telling  you  of  the  comfort— the  relief  which  comes  also  ugon 
the  sorrow-stricken  heart.  It  will  not  be  long  before  you  cease  to  think 
of  your  little  one  as  cold  and  laid  in  the  earth,  but  you  will  think  of 
him  as  a  superior  being — an  angel  of  the  other  world. 

When  I  have  lost  those  dear  to  my  heart,  they  have  gradually  come  to 
take  their  place  in  my  affections  as  beings  no  longer  mortal,  but  puri- 
fied above  the  power  of  death,  and  in  many  a  dark  and  gloomy  hour  the 
thought  of  them  has  come  back,  a  most  welcome  guest,  to  give  me 
strength  and  peace — to  banish  tLj  darkness  and  the  gloom.  Perhaps 
our  most  useful  guides  are  those  long  deceased  from  the  earth,  whom 
we  think  of,  not  as  men,  but  angels.  When  we  think  of  them,  we  can- 
not bear  to  do  a  mean  thing,  lest  it  grieve  them,  while  it  cheats  us.  I 
know  that  worldly  families  are  sometimes  led  to  religion  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  a  relative  in  the  ministry,  and  they  would  not  wish  him  to 
have  the  reproach  of  ungodly  relatives,  though  they  would  have  had 
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BO  disdain  of  ungodliness  themselyes :  I  have  seen  cases  often  of  this 
sort.  But  I  have  seen  cases,  too,  when  the  recollection  that  he  had 
a  child  in  heaven  has  hlessed  the  man  more  deeplj  than  he  thought  for. 
With  a  child  in  heaven  he  felt  ashamed  of  anything  not  heavenly  ;  and 
so  the  young  lamb,  which  the  shepherd  took  with  gentle  violence,  and 
in  his  arms  carried  up  the  mountain  to  purer  air  and  fresh  pasture, 
gradually  brought  up  all  the  rest  of  the  flock,  which  the  shepherd  could 
not  carry. 

I  beg  you  to  remember  me  to  your  mother  and  sisters,  and  all  the 
fiunily.  Tell  good  Mr.  Keith  that  I  rejoice  as  much  at  his  last  step  as 
at  all  the  news  I  have  heard  this  many  a  day. 

Give  my  regards  to  all,  and  believe  me  truly  your  friend, 

Thso.  Pabisb. 


TO  REV.   8.   J.   MAT. 

Not.,  1846. 

I  think  Jesus  was  a  perfect  man — perfect  in  morality  and  religion. 
A  religious  genius,  as  Homer  a  poetical  genius.  I  can't  say  there  never 
will  be  a  greater  man  in  moralitj  and  religion,  though  I  can  conceive  of 
none  now.  Who  knows  what  is  possible  for  man  P  If  Jesus  had  lived 
now,  I  think  he  would  have  been  neater ;  yes,  if  he  had  lived  to  be 
forty,  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  years  old — why  not  ?  I  think  him  human, 
not  superhuman — the  manuest  of  men.  I  think  him  inspired  directly, 
but  not  miraculously ;  not  unnaturally,  but  naturally— inspired  in  pro- 
portion to  his  genius  and  his  use  thereof.  I  think  God  is  immanent  in 
man ;  yes,  in  men — most  in  the  greatest,  truest,  best  men.  How 
much  of  the  excellence  of  Jesus  came  from  organization,  I  don't  know. 
Artists  are  true  to  nature,  it  seems  to  me,  and  give  him  an  organiza- 
tion exquisitely  human — noble,  intellectual,  and  heavenly.  But  I  have 
seen  no  full  embodiment  of  the  Christ  in  art — none  of  my  Christ, 
though  enough  of  the  Church's  Christ.  I  doubt  not,  that  as  men 
follow  the  laws  of  nature,  we  shall  have  nobler  forms,  features,  heads, 
and  so  nobler  men.  We  have  loved  force  hitherto,  and  bred  drau^t  cattle 
— men  for  war.  May  we  not  one  day  have  a  man  with  the  phuosophio 
genius  of  a  Socrates,  the  poetic  of  a  Homer,  the  practical  of  a  Napoleon, 
and  the  religious  of  a  Christ?  Even  Dr.  P.  knows  not  that  iV  cannot 
he/ 

Ham  did  Jeeue  become  so  great  f     Who  can  tell  ?     Why  do  vou  turn 

to  peace,  to  reform,  to  Christianity,  and to  eating  ancf  drinking,  and 

—  to  money-making  P  What  made  Homer  the  poet,  Bacon  the  philo« 
sopher  P  Much  is  due  to  birth ;  much  to  breeding ;.how  much  to  self  P 
Who  made  us  to  differ  P  I  doubt  not  many  men  go  out  of  brothels,  and 
jails,  and  from  the  gallows,  with  more  merit  than  I  have,  and  will  take 
a  higher  place  at  last  in  heaven ;  for  they  have  better  worn  their  birth 
and  breeding  than  I  mine.  I  think  God  alone  has  absolute  freewill ; 
we  only  rektive  and  partial-Hi  conditional  freedom — one  foot  booted, 
the  other  chained-— that  as  we  live  truly,  we.  get  more  freedom,  and  so 
on.  I  can't  think  there  was  a  special  opening  of  the  heavens  to  Christ. 
Each  man's  measure  of  ability  is  special,  and  for  him ;  but  the  use 
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thereof  snbject  to  general  laws.  Inspifation,  I  think,  comes  hy  luiTerMl 
laws.  Just  as  we  obey  the  laws  of  our  being,  v/e  get  ifuptraHany  it  seems 
to  me ;  a  little  being  lets,  the  larger  being  more,  I  look  on  Jesus  as 
the  celeitial  Uoeeeming  of  moti,  the  highest  fact  in  our  Btonr. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  progress  of  man's  capabilities  here  on 
earth.  I  don't  mean  that  man  changes  in  his  essence,  but  practicaUj 
in  his  potency.  We  don't  find  Waldo  Emersona  among  the  Ohoctaws, 
but  among  the  Yankees.  Let  the  world  have  peace  for  500  years,  the 
aristocracy  of  blood  will  have  gone,  the  aristocracy  of  gold  has  come 
and  gone,  that  of  talent  will  haye  also  come  and  gone,  and  the  aris- 
tocracy of  goodness,  which  is  the  democracy  of  man,  the  government 
of  e!^,  fir  all,  hp  all,  will  be  the  power  that  is.  Then  what  may  we  not 
look  for?  Hitherto  our  hero  has  been  of  force,  his  symbol  the  sword 
or  the  sceptre  of  command.  It  will  not  always  be  so.  We  are  now 
developing  the  hand,  and  shall  one  day  the  head,  and  then  the  heart. 
All  this  is  conformable  to  Chnstianity. 

I  think  Jesus  saw  the  great  law  of  man's  nature  and  taught  abso- 
lute religion,  •'.tf.,  religion  with  no  limitations ;  free  goodness,  free  piety, 
free  thought,  and  free  development  of  man's  consciousness.  By  the 
deception  of  that  are  we  to  be  '' eaoed*^  and  the  world  saved,  and  by 
that  process  alone. 

What  men  and  women  shall  we  not  raise  up  ?  In  prospect  of  that 
how  little  seem  all  the  "sects,"  from  the  "  Catholic"  to  the  "Unita- 
rian," and  how  melancholy  all  the  swelling  insolence  of  some  hero  of 
a  coterie — ^a  saint  in  long-clothes— a  demi-god,  who  at  best  can  fill  a 
surplice  1  But  how  encouraging  is  it  to  work!  Men  tell  me  of  the 
littleness  of  men — ^I  see  it,  feel  it ;  of  their  folly,  stupidity,  sin — I  feel 
that,  and  know  it  well  enough.  But  I  say.  Well,  we  nave  had  a  Jesus, 
and  see  what  comes  of  that  Jesus !  I  am  full  of  hope ;  I  see  each  day 
more  good  in  roan  than  I  knew  of  before,  and  trust  men  more  than 
ever,  and  am  less  often  deceived.  God  is  in  history,  slowly  getting 
incarnated. 


TO  ALBEBT  SAKFO&D,   ESQ.^   BOSTON^   MASS. 

Newton  Corner,  Aug.  24, 1853. 

Deab  Sib,— The  article  in  the  MauachuBem  Quarterly,  on  8we» 
denborg,  was  written  bv  Henry  James,  of  New  York.  Emerson, 
in  his  '*  Bepresentative  Men,"  has  given  the  best  criticism  which  I 
have  ever  seen  of  Swedenborg.  But  that  is  not  adeouate  to  the  nur* 
pose  ;^ou  refer  to.  Swedenborg  has  had  the  fate  to  oe  worshippea  as 
a  halt-god,  on  the  one  side;  and  on  the  other,  to  be  despised  and 
laughed  at.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  of  wide 
learning,  of  deep  and  genuine  piety.  But  he  had  an  abnormal,  queer 
sort  of  min^y  dreamy,  dozy,  clairvoyant,  Andre w-Jackson-Davisy ;  and 
besides,  he  loved  opium  and  strong  cofiee,  and  wrote  under  the  in- 
fluence of  those  drugs.  A  wise  man  may  get  many  nice  bits  out  of  him, 
and  be  the  healthier  for  such  eatins ;  but  if  he  swallows  Swedenborg 
whole,  as  the  fashion  is  with  his  followers — why  it  lays  hard  in  the 
stomachy  and  the  man  has  a  nightmare  on  him  all  his  natural  life,  and 
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talks  about "  the  Word,"  and  •*  the  Spirit ; "  "  correspondences,'*  "  ve^ 
ceivers."  Tet  the  Swedenborgians  have  a  calm  and  religious  beaut j  in 
their  lives  which  is  much  to  be  admired. 

I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you  and  hear  from  yon,  and  am  yours 
tndyi 

Thso.  Pahkeb. 


TO  HISS  £.    PEABODT. 

I  am  glad  to  be  the  receiver  of  your  sorrows  even,  as  well  as  the 
hearer  oi  your  bright  and  kindling  thoughts ;  though  I  suppose  I  can 
only  sympathize  with  them,  not  remove  them.  Still  sympathy  is  not 
always  to  be  despised,  nay,  is  of  itself  often  a  relief;  so  I  pray  you 
send  the  letter,  if  you  have  it  still.  I  lament  that  your  visit  to  us  was 
so  much  abridged,  in  particular  as  I  wanted  vour  opinion  on  so  many 
matters,  and  had  so  much  to  say  that  was  left  unsaid,  and  to  hear  that 
is  yet  unheard.  But  I  trust  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  your  kind- 
ness to  us,  and  that  I  shall  have  yet  many  of  those  '^  conversations  that 
make  the  soul."  I  am  sorry  for  the  disappointment  you  met  with  in 
Boston,  but  hope  you  will  be  more  successful  some  other  time. 

Miss  Puller's  scheme  will  suppler  a  defect  in  the  system  of  education 
most  erroneously  pursued,  which  gives  no  instruction  in  the  art  of  con* 
versation.  It  does  something  to  instruct  the  mind,  and  fill  it  with  ideas, 
perhaps  occasionally  help  it  to  make  ideas;  but  certainly  does  little  to 
teach  the  art  of  correct  and  felicitous  expression.  How  dull  it  is  to 
visit  most  of  the  ladies  of  the  best  circle  even  in  Boston  I  Their  con- 
versation turns  on  subjects  of  no  consequence,  and  they  are  discussed 
in  a  spirit  and  manner  fully  equal  to  the  subject.  It  seems  to  be 
thought  unworthy  of  a  ladv  to  do  more,  or  understand  more,,  than 
"  to  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer,"  or  perhaps  read  a  magasine 
or  novel  that  will  never  excite  a  thought.  Now,  Miss  E.  can  do  away 
the  foolish  notion  that  this  is  the  chief  staple  of  conversation.  She 
will  awaken  minds  to  think,  examine,  doubt,  and  at  last  conclude,  and 
will  set  them  an  example  of  conversation,  for  she  smites  and  kindles, 
with  all  the  force,  irregularity  and  matchless  beauty  of  lightning. 
**  Teaching  should  be  inspiration,"  you  say,  with  deep  truth.  Hers 
certainly  will  be  in  this  respect.  But  to  leave  Miss  E.,  have  you  seen 
Mr.  Norton's  address  P  Is  it  not  weaker  than  you  ever  &ncied  P 
What  a  cumbrous  matter  he  makes  a  belief  in  Christianity  to  be !  you 
must  believe  it  is  authentioated  by  mirades,  nor  that  only,  but  this  is 
the  only  mode  in  which  it  could  be  attested.  I  doubt  that  Jesus  him- 
self could  be  a  Christian  on  these  terms.  No  wonder  Christianity 
finds  little  &voar  with  the  learned — ^who,  by  the  way,  he  says,  aloae  are 
able  to  "  ascertain  the  true  character  of  it,  if  it  rests  on  the  same 
foundation  with  the  Egyptian  and  older  forms  of  religion."  Did  you 
notice  the  remarkable  mistransli^ions  of  the  German  passages,  p.  40, 
«f7.  P  They  are  such  as  no  tyro  could  make,  I  should  fancy.  Mr. 
N.  professes  a  great  knowledge  of  the  German  theology ;  ii  so,  he 
must  have  got  it  as  Heine  says  Cousin  obtained  his  acouaintance  with 
German  phQosophy,  being  ignorant  of  the  language,— tnat  is,  by  abso- 
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lute  intuition.  I  have  seen  some  that  thought  the  book  profound,  not 
at  all  one-sided,  just,  and,  to  use  the  phrase,  'Must  the  thing.'*  It  will 
do  one  good  work,  will  present  the  suDJect  to  the  public  mind,  and  now 
we  may  have  a  fair  discussion.  •*  Come,"  said  the  old  Hebrew  warrior 
to  his  foe,  "  come,  let  us  look  one  another  in  the  face !" 

I  feel,  my  dear  Elizabeth,  that  I  have  made  you  a  very  inadequate 
return  for  your  fine  and  comforting  letter,  but  trust  you  will  not  be 
discouraged,  but  try  us  again,  and  perhaps  we  shall  do  better.  L. 
sends  her  thanks  and  best  love,  to  which  Aunt  Lucy  adds  hers  ;  mine 
you  may  be  sure  of  always  having.  I  hope  in  future  you  wUl  not 
fear  to  "  trouble  "  me  with  your  sorrows,  as  you  did  before,  but  wul 
write  freely  as  you  speak.  I  will  send  you  oooks  and  other  matters 
as  you  desu^e. 

Yours  in  truth, 

Theo.  Fabkeb. 

TO  DR,  FRANCIS. 

BoBton,  May  18,  1847. 

Mt  nxAB  Fbiekd, — Catch  Dr.  Francis  a-nappin* — ^know  somethiog 
that  he  don't  know !  But  it  is  not  so.  He  only  asks  the  qnestion 
about  the  '*  Evangelium  jEtemum,"  as  he  would  pretend  to  a  little 
child  that  he  (the  Professor)  can't  spell  waU-ntU,  just  to  encourage  the 
little  fellow,  so  I  will  be  the  little  boy,  and  will  tell  Fa  that  I  can  spell 
such  easy  words  as  are  found  in ''  Mosheim" !  Know,  then,  most  erudite 
Frofessor,  that  you  will  find  an  account  of  this  book  in  *'  Mosheim," 
Eecl.  Hist.,  Book  III.,  Ft.  II.,  Ch.  ii..  Sees.  28,  33,  and  34. 

In  the  notes  to  Murdock's  Version  (note  2,  pp.  6-9)  you  will  find  re- 
ferences to  the  literature.  Eleury  also  gives  an  account  of  the  book : 
H.  B.  Tom.  XII.,  Liv.  Ixxxiii.,  sec.  54,  and  Liv.  Ixxxiv.,  sec.  36,ilaL 
Some  attribute  it  to  John  of  Fanna  (led  male)  ;  Mosheim  thinks  it 
was  falsely  ascribed  to  Joachim  (sed  pessime)  ;  while  Gratze  ("  Lehr- 
buch  AUff.  Literar^eschichte  aller  bekannter  Volker  der  Welt,  von  der 
altesten  his  auf  die  neueste  Zeit.  II.  Band.  2  Abthlg.  Ite  Halfte," 
p.  25)  thinks  it  certain  that  nobody  wrote  the  book  but  Joachim  him- 
self. However,  the  Jniroductoritu  has  the  wickedest  part  of  the  matter 
— sin  lying  before  the  door — and  that  was  written  by  I  don't  know 
whom;  but  I  suppose  Engelhardt  has  settled  this  matter  in  his 
'*  Earchengeschichthche  Abhandlungen,"  for  he  has  a  tract,  "  Der  Abt 
Joachim  und  das  Ewige  Evangelium,"  in  which  you  will  find  all  about 
it — and  ever^i^hing  else.  Besides  this,  Eabricius  has  something  about 
Joachim  in  his  Bib.  Med.,  &c.,  Lat.,  and  that  very  rare  author  Gieseler 
(Ch.  Hist.  II.,  p.  301)  has  two  notes  about  the  book. 

The  '^  Everlasting  Gospel"  I  never  saw — perhaps  no  transatlantic  eye 
ever  rested  on  ite  pages ;  but  it  was  published  in  the  year  of  mice  1554, 
without  the  author's  name.  Cave  will  tell  you  somethmg ;  and  Schroeck, 
and  then  one  Schmid,  which  is  a  proper  common  name  in  Germany, 
wrote  a  treatise  about  this  terrible  Gospel.  All  these  things  have 
been  printed,  but  the  "  Eternal  Gospel"  got  burnt  up  by  the  Fope,  and 
so,  as  it  went  to  the  stake,  I  suppose  it  will  never  come  to  the  press. 
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I  hope  YOU  will  come  and  see  ub  to-morrow^  though  I  doubt  that 
you  can  be  allowed  a  seat  among  scholars,  when  you  are  convicted 
of  such  ignorance !-  How  did  you  get  your  degree  of  D.D.  and  not 
know  all  about  the  "  Eternal  Gospel"  ?  Why.  I  thought  they  held  an 
examination  and  made  the  candidates  repeat  all  oi  the  Bollandist 
Lives  of  the  Saints  before  they  gave  them  the  title!    What  would 

Dr.  0- say  of  a  Doctor  Divinitatis  who  did  not  know  all  about 

the  MSS.  which  the  Popes  burnt  P  I  don't  see  the  use  of  having 
Doctors  of  Divinity  if  they  don't  know  everything  which  is  of  no  use 
to  the  world. 

Why  don't  you  come  and  see  me  ?  I  won't  infect  you  with  the 
plague  of  heresy,  nor  examine  you  in  the  ''  Bibliotheca  Max.  Vet. 
Pat.,"  nor  in  the  "  Vitaa  Sanctorum,"  but  will  be  always,  and  as  ever, 
your  old  and  faithful  friend, 

Theo.  Fabker. 

TO   THE   SAME. 

12th  Maicb,  1852. 

Deab,  good  Db.  EbjlKCIS, — ^I  have  been  down  to  the  cold  State  of 
Maine  or  I  should  have  answered  your  agreeable  and  inatructive 
letter  before.  I  thank  you  for  the  mformation  about  the  dragon's 
yoke.  Some  of  the  old  fellows  thought  that  Miss  Cynthia  now  and 
then  slipped  her  little  neck  out  of  the  yoke  she  commonly  wore ;  in 
short,  that  she  was  not  au)  Trci^dipoq.  Old  Burrman,  after  his  civil 
fashion,  has  collected  the  learning  on  this  matter  in  a  note  upon 
Claudian,  which,  as  old  Dr.  Homer  used  to  say,  is  "very  rich.'* 
Milton's  dragon's  yoke  is  quite  modem  mythology,  I  fancy.  I  like 
still  to  connect  it  with  the  quaint  old  palaces  at  Plorence  or  Fisa^ 
where  I  think  he  saw  the  picture. 

•  •••••» 

Seally,  my  good  friend,  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  be  happy.. 
Think  of  me,  hated,  shunned,  hooted  at— not  half  a  dozen  ministers  m 
the  limd  but  they  abhor  me,  call  me  "  infidel."  I  have  no  child,  and 
the  worst  reputation  of  any  minister  in  all  America.  Tet  I  think  I 
am  not  ill-used,  take  it  altogether.  I  am  a  happy  man.  None  of 
these  things  disturb  me.  I  have  my  own  duty  to  do,  and  joys  to  de* 
light  in.  Think  of  these  poor  Gherman  scholars  in  Boston — ^poor, 
companionless  exiles,  set  down  in  vulgar,  Tory  Boston,  shivering  with 
cold,  yet  thanking  God  that  it  is  not  an  Austnan  dungeon.  Why,  you 
and  I  might  have  "  glorified  Gk)d  in  the  grass-market "  if  we  had  lived 
200  years  ago,  or  8000  miles  east  of  New  England.  I  have  had  quite 
as  good  a  time  in  the  world  as  I  ever  merited,  and  daily  bless  God  for 
favours  undeserved. 


TO   THE   SAME. 

Boeton,  Nor.  21,  1858; 

Deab  Db.  Fbaitcis, — ^I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  Servetian  con- 
tributions ;  some  of  them  were  quite  unknown  to  me.  I  had  a  dupli^ 
cate  of  Mosheim's  ^'  Ketzergeschichte,"  but  I  thought  you  owned  it, 
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or  I  should  have  sent  it  Trancisward ;  as  it  was,  the  book  went  to  a 
ymng  minister.  I  fear  it  is  rather  rare.  I  saw  latelf  two  oopiei  of 
Servetus' ''  Bestitutio  "  advertised  in  the  catalogues^  and  sent  for  them 
post-haste  (ed.  1790),  but  expect  neither.  Baur's  books  I  had  not 
heard  of,  but  will  order  forthwith.  What  a  learned  thunderbolt  of 
He^elianism  the  brave  man  is!  But  how  do  thej  write  90  manp 
books  P  Oh,  dura  metsorum  iliaf  Buchat  I  do  not  know,  but  must 
borrow  of  your  library.  Do  jou  know  the  Wertheimer  Bible  P  What 
a  fool  I  am ! — of  course  70a  do.    Good-bye* 

T.  P. 
F.S.  —  Baur  has  a  nice  analysis  of  Servetna  C  Dreieinigkeits- 
geschichte/'  B.  III.,  p.  46),  the  best  I  have  seen.  Saisset  is  not  ao 
good  as  one  might  expect  am^r  all  that  has  been  written.  Why  can't 
you  get  some  of  your  young  men  on  their  graduation  day  to  write  a 
paper  on  Servetus  f  At  the  Unitarian  Convention  at  Worcester  some 
man  proposed  that  a  monument  be  erected  to  S.  One  gentleman 
would  give  100  dollars,  others  objected  :  "  It  would  offend  the  ortho* 
dox ! "  I  am  afraid  it  will  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  to  have  Paul 
commended. 


TO  THE  SAKE. 

Bik  JaoiuufT,  1855. 

All  you  say  of  S.  T.  Coleridge  is  abundantly  true.  He  was  a  great 
collection  of  fragments  of  precious  stone,  and  had  such  an  influence  as 
no  Englishman  has  used  for  many  a  day.  His  followers  will  write  his 
books. 

**  Schuchardt  *'  I  must  borrow  of  you  by-and-by.  Granach  was  a 
noble  fellow.  I  have  seen  many  letters  of  his  in  MS.  in  Germany — 
some  charming  correspondence  between  him  and  "  Dr.  Martin  '* ;  for 
Luther,  who  wrote  everything  else,  wrote  letters  also.  How  fine  they 
are  sometimes,  though  at  others  coarse  as  Dean  Swift  and  B-- — 
united !  I  have  a  new  '<  Life  of  Lessing,"  by  Danzel,  about  1200  pp. 
8vo.    It  looks  rich. 

That  little  book,  "  Meeting  of  Bayle  and  Spinoza,''  I  never  saw*- 
only  references  to  it;  and  1  do  not  Jcnow  who  wrote  it.  On  the 
"  Satyre  Menippe "  you  will  find  something  in  Eevue  dee  Deum 
Mtmdes,  xxxii.  p.  266  sq.  280  sq.    It  is  a  queer  subject. 

I  have  a  little  volume,  "  Liters  Pseudo-Senate  Anglican!  Cromwellii, 
BeliquorumquePerduellium  nomine  ac  jussu  Conscript®,  a  Joanne  Mil- 
tone.  Impress®  anno  1676  "  (no  place).  The  editor  says  he  doubted, 
when  the  MSS.  first  came  to  hand,  whether  *^iUa»proeibo  poHus  autflam-' 
mis  committerem"  But  he  spares  them  on  account  of  their  style.  " Bat 
enimfonam  di</nimmti$  qtd  06  omnibus  legeretur  MiUonus,  nisi  siyli  iui/O" 
cundiam  et  puritatem  tutjnssimis  mcribus  inquinauety  Then  follow  the 
well-faiown  Latin  letters.  I  never  saw  the  book  before,  but  doubtless 
your  eye  had  bored  into  it  long  ago. 

Do  you  know  Caspar  Barthius  P  I  have  had  hia  *'  Adveraarium 
Commentariorum,  Libri  LX.,"  &c.  (1624),  this  good  while  (mine  was 
.Sharon,  Turner's  copy) ;  and  Saturday  there  came  hia  ^  Juvenilki " 
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J16K)5),  and  "^  Amabilium  *'  (1612),  which  seem  of  the  Johannes  Secun* 
OB  school.    There  is  a  deal  of  learning  in  the  *<  Adversaria." 
I  hope  to  see  ^oa  one  of  these  days,  when  you  hare  no  scholars  to 
teach,  and  I  notmng  to  do.     When  shall  we  have  one  of  those  hrood- 
day$  which  we  hare  enjoyed  so  much  at  Spring  Street,  or  at  Water- 
town  P 

TQ  THE   SAME. 

lOih  May,  1855. 

I  have  jnst  been  reading  "  Lamhruschini,  Sul'Immacolato  Concepi- 
niento  de  Maria  (Boma,  1843, 1  vol.  8yo),"  which  came  yesterday.  It  is 
fiinny  to  see  such  a  piece  of  nonsense.  You  must  read  it  tp  help  your 
exegens.  In  G^n.  lii.  15,  the  Mulier  is  Beata  Fityo,  of  course ;  but 
Cautic.  iv.  7  refers  to  her.  Maada  non  est  in  U  declares  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  The  Kix«{*Tvfii»«i  in  Origen.  YI.  Hom.  in  Luc.  means 
formata  in  grazia  (jL  «.,  without  original  sin).  Here  is  one  interpreta- 
tion firom  St  Epiphanius,  Ps.  LXXYIL  in  Yulgate  (LXXYIII.  in 
ours),  y.  14 :  **Et  dsdtudt  eos  in  Nube  diei;**  the  Nubis  levis  is  Mncta 
Maria  nMo  Meminehwnano  praggravatal  In  1830,  at  Paris,  it  was  re- 
vealed to  an  old  maid,  ad  una  Semplice  Virgindla^  that  Mary  was  con- 
ceived without  original  sin. 

I  wish  you  would  read  the  last  pa^e  of  Huntington's  BeUgious  (!) 
Magazine  for  May,  and  see  what  an  admirable  '^  professor  of  the  heart " 
you  are  to  have  in  Cambridge.  I  think  he  mignt  as  well  be  made  pro- 
fessor of  the  liver,  or  the  gall,  as  of  that  tou^h  muscle. 

Did  you  ever  read  Sulp.  Severus  his  Epistles  P  I  have  just  got 
Le  Clerc*s  edition  of  <'  Sulpicius  "  (1709),  and  read  in  them  for  the  first 
time.  There  is  one  to  St.  Paulinus  (Bp.,  you  know),  to  introduce  a 
cook.  It  seems  the  saint*s  cooks  had  renounced  his  kitchen,  because 
they  would  not  provide  such  mean  dinners  as  he  required  of  them.  I 
wonder  if  the  Bishop  of  London's  cook  ever  repudiated  his  service  for 
that  reason.  And  Sulp.  sends  him  a  puervlum  ex  nostra  officind,  who 
knows  enough  to  bake  beans,  to  fickle  beets,  and  make  gruel  for  the 
monks.  He  has  one  f&ult:  he  is  a  flihueiier^  and  appropriates  the 
jooutents  of  his  neighbour's  gardens,  wood-piles,  old  houses,  and  fences. 
But  as  there  are  failings  which  ''  lean  to  virtue's  side,"  he  sends  him 
non  eervum  $ed  pro  tervoJUium. 

There  is  a  letter  to  Sister  Claudia  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and 
another  on  being  an  old  maid,  **  De  Yirginitate,"  which  he  thinks  the 

most  glorious  condition  in  the  world,  "graiyU  eet  et  immortale 

vioereque  contra  humani  generis  legem  I  *'  How  much  such  an  old  fellow 
has  got  to  answer  for,  filling  the  world  with  old  maids  in  the  name  of 
Gt>d !  The  poor  devotee  were  worse  off  then  than  now ;  they  must 
wear  no  ornaments.  One  day,  I  hope,  somebody  will  write  the  true 
history  of  what  is  called  Christianity.    What  a  story  it  will  be  ! 

I  have  got  Wolff,  '*  Lectionum  Memorabilium  Centenarii  XYI."  ^2 
Pol.  1600),  one  of  the  greatest  books  in  the  world — ^full  of  cuts.  It  is 
equal  to  the  Know-nothings  in  hostility  to  the  Catholics. 

In  Pater  Balbinus,,  his  account  of  the  miracles  of  the  Mother  of 
3od  at  Warty  in  Silesia,  he  speaks  of  Copernicus  as  an  author  of  no 
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reputation  or  authority :  ''  Stare  ccBhtm,  et  whi  terram  credidit  Copend- 
eu$,  faUxiB  fine  duhio  et  nuLlius  exempli  aueiory  The  reason  why  the 
astute  Jesuit  thiuks  the  earth  does  not  move  is  exquisite — ^^nam  nikH 
ad  motumpigrius  eentro  /" 

TO   THE   SAME. 

Dublin,  N.H.,  8Ui  Aognrt,  1855. 

DsAB  Db»  Fbancis, — Here  I  am  rusticating  in  one  of  the  nicest 
little  towns  in  New  Hampshire  or  New  England.  Gk)od  Dr.  Leonard 
has  written  his  natural  piety  all  over  the  town,  and  in  all  the  people. 
How  much  a  noble  minister  may  do  for  mankind  in  such  a  town  as  this ! 
There  are  23  copies  of  the  New  York  Tribune^  and  nearly  as  many  of 
the  National  Era,  taken  here.  No  rum  in  the  town,  excellent  schools, 
not  1100  inhabitants,  and  1200  dollars  devoted  every  year  to  schools.  I 
often  mention  Lincoln,  old  Dr.  Stearns's  parish  for  so  many  years,  to 
show  what  a  minister  may  do.  Concord  is  also  a  good  example ;  but 
Dublin,  I  think,  will  bear  the  palm  from  all  the  rest.  But  why  is  it 
that  such  cases  are  so  rare  ?  There  is  not  a  town  in  New  England  but 
would  rejoice  to  have  such  a  minister  as  Dr.  L.  Why  is  it  that  we  don't 
raiee  that  sort  of  minister  P 

1  got  from  a  foreign  catalogue  a  copy  of  a  rare  book  ;  you  doubtless 
know  it  well,  but  /never  saw  it  before, though  I  have  been  hunting  for 
it  some  years  :  "  Epigrammata  Clarissimi  Dissertissimique  viri 
Thoms  Mori  Brittani  pieraque  ex  Grsecis  versa  (BasilesB,  apud  Joannem 
Erobenium,  Mense  Martio,  An.  hdxyui.)."  I  think  it  was  reprinted 
in  the  collective  edition  of  "  Op.  Mori,"  and  again  in  1686 ;  but  I  never 
saw  all  of  the  poems  before.  One  thing  pleases  me  in  his  iambics,  '^  Ad 
Candidum,  qualis  uxor  deliquenda."  You  know  what  interest  he  took 
in  the  education  of  women.    It  appears  in  this  little  poem:— 

"  Sit  ilia  vel  modo 
Instructa  Uteris, 
Yel  talis  ut  modo 
Sit  apta  Uteris. 
Eelix,  quibus  bene 
Priscis  ab  optimis 
Fossit  libeUulis 
Haurire  dogmata. 
Armata  cum  quibus 
Nee  ilia  prosperis 
Superba  turgeat. 
Nee  ilia  turbidis 
Misella  lugeat 
Frostrata  casibus. 
Jucunda  sic  erit 
Semper,"  &c. 

Next  time  you  are  in  the  library,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  ask 
Dr.  Harris  to  lav  aside  for  me  the  "  Op.  Mori,"  and  all  the  "  Lives 
of  More  ?"  I  will  take  them  soon  as  I  return.  Of  course  you  have 
read  "  Campanella,  De  Monarchia  Hispanica."    It  was  written  about 
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1600.  My  copy  is  an  Elzevir  (Amst.  1658, 16mo)  ;  it  is  a  nice  book, 
wholly  faeartless,  though  he  rebukes  MacchiayeUi  for  his  want  of  prin- 
ciple. TTiH  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  is  carious  and  instructiye. 
He  is  the  first  author  that  1  remember  who  recommends  crossing  the 
breed  of  nations.  1  ought  to  mention  that  the  edition  of  "Mori 
Epig."  was  printed  from  a  MS.  which  Erasmus  gave  to  Beatus 
Bnenanus,  wno  dedicates  it  to  Bilibald  Fercheimer.  It  seems  from 
the  preface  that  Beatus  had  the  gout  while  it  was  in  the  press.  I 
have  got  Danzel's  "  Leben  Lessing  "  (3  vols.  8yo  !).  Haye  you  seen 
it  ?  It  is  dreadfiilly  minute,  and  I  do  not  like  L.  quite  so  well  as  before. 
But  he  was  a  great  man :  the  book  could  bo  written  nowhere  but  in 
Germany. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

Boston,  I>eoember  16,  1855. 

Beab  Db.  FRAifTois, — I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  Hallam's 
works  in  your  library,  and  it  strikes  me  that  they  would  fill  up  the 
place  you  were  speaking  of  a  few  days  i^o.  You  were  one  of  the 
lucky  men  who  bought  the  "  Betrospective  Beview,"  before  it  became 
so  dear.  I  am  destitute  of  it  still,  but  will  not  pay  the  fancy  price 
now  demanded.  Do  you  know  Walter's  "  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  " 
(Phil.  1839)  ?  It  is  curious,  written  from  the  American- Catholic  point 
of  yiew.  I  doubt  that  I  shall  get  an  edition  of  Thomas  before  the 
public — few  would  buy  him ;  but  I  wish  it  might  be  done.  He  was 
one  of  the  noblest  that  stood  out  against  the  progress  of  religion  in 
England.    How  he  loyed  good  letters,  and  the  education  of  women  I 

Yours,  oyer, 

T.  P. 

TO   THE   SAME. 

Boston,  April  21, 1856. 

DxAB,  GOOD  Db.  Pbaitois, — ^Your  last  letter  came  on  the  28rd 
February,  and  since  then,  I  haye  not  had  a  moment  to  write  a  letter, 
saye  unavoidable  notes,  and  have  not  seen  a  streak  of  you  even.  In 
Leibnitz,  I  find  reference  to  a  set  of  men,  whom  I  find  nowhere  else — 
nor  ever  hear  from  out  of  his  pages.  I  had  quite  a  list  of  those  old 
fellows  marked  down  once — the  last  time  I  read  his  chief  things — to 
confer  with  you  about.  But  some  of  the  powers  of  darkness  blew  them 
off  to  limbo  or  some  other  purgatory. 

I  remember  the  AxoxttTao-rato-K  ravTwv,  bat  never  knew  who  its  author 
was.  That  tavant  midecin  de  HdOande^  Dr  Beverwyk,  is  a  famous 
old  fellow.  He  was  bom  in  1594,  at  (the  same  place  as  the  Synod  of) 
Dort :  but  he  ought  to  have  been  bom  at  Beverwyk,  a  little  Dutch  town, 
which  seems  named  on  purpose  for  his  birthplace.  But  he  would  not 
consent,  and  so  made  Dordrecht  immortal.  His  book  is  intituie 
^'  Epistolica  Qunstio  de  Yitie  Termino  Fatali  anMobili"  Dordr.  1634, 
4to  et  sup.  He  discussed  the  question,  as  I  understand  it,  whether  the 
day  of  death  is  a  fatal  day,  or  whether  the  doctors  can  stave  it  ofi*— or 
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perbapB  bring  it  on  I  He  collected  the  '*  OpinionoB  Eraditonim/'  and 
his  book  made  a  deal  of  noise  in  Dort,  and  (I  fear)  some  of  the  D.D.'c 
let  fly  at  him.  Three  editions  of  his  ''Qasstio"  got  published  at 
Lug,  Bat,^  only  one  at  Dort.  Perhaps  the  bookseller  got  scared,  and 
did  not  dare  reprint.  He  wrote  also  on  Women  Q^De  Esoellentift 
Fodminei  SedlbB/^  Dord.  1636, 12mo).  But  they  say  he  did  not  write 
so  much  for  the  race  of  womankind,  as  for  the  kind  woman,  viz.,  Anna 
Maria  Sekurman  I  That  last  third  of  her  sounds  too  Dutch— -write  it 
Annie  Maria  Sherman,  and  suppose  he  found  her  so  sweet,  and  so  pretty, 
and  so  tender,  and  so  dear,  that  he  fell  down — ^his  heart  full  of  loVe  to  one 
growing  beautiful  to  all*-<and  wrote  '^  De  Excellenti&  Foeminei  Sex^s;'* 
and  what  a  pretty  piece  of  medical  gallantry  it  is  I  Besides,  he  wrote 
in  Dutch,  "Schat  de  Geezondheyd,"  or,  "  The  Treasure  of  Health,"  a 
book  said  to  be  translated  into  many  tongues,  and  of  great  value. 

I  have  a  copy  of  '*  Tyndale's  Exposition,"  which  I  have  laid  aside  for 
you  tho  next  time  I  shall  get  out  to  Cambridge,  whither  I  much  wish 
to  go.  Do  you  know  that  we  are  to  have  Hedge  back  again  in  the 
midst  of  us — as  of  old  ?  Let  us  renew  the  old  meetings  which  were 
so  pleasant  from  1837  to  1842,  and  then  brd^e  down  and  vanished,  only 
not  *•  everlastingly." 

Hoping  to  see  you  soon,  believe  me,  ever  yours, 

T.  P. 


TO   THE   SAME. 

Fob.  22,  1858. 

It  does  me  good  always  to  see  even  your  handwriting  on  the  outside 
of  a  letter  before  I  open  it.  How  much  instruction  I  have  to  thank 
you  for,  it  is  only  /  that  know !  When  I  lived  at  West  Boxbury  and 
you  at  Watertown,  both  of  us  had  more  leisure  than  we  are  likely  to 
find  again,  and  many  and  many  a  good  time  did  I  have  with  you.  I 
have  walked  in  the  strength  thereof  for  many  a  forty  days  since.  So  if  I 
don't  often  see  you,  don't  think  1  am  likely  to  forget  the  help  I  once  had 
from  vour  learning-^which  none  that  I  know  equals— and  from  the 
liberal  direction  of  your  thought. 

I  don't  remember  any  rationalistic  explanations  of  the  abaurditiea  in 
the  IncUan  Yedas.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  peoplcb 
It  seems  to  me  tliat  fancy  predominated  over  all  else  with  them.  They 
revelled  in  the  improbable;  the  grotesque  took  the  plaee  which  the 
beautiful  takes  with  ns.  The  scientific-true,  it  seems  to  me,  they  cared 
little  about.  I  seldom  open  their  works  without  disgust.  Their  histo^ 
rians  lacked  both  geography  and  chronology,  *'  the  two  eyes  of  history  " ; 
and  their  philosophers  were  grannieit  I  think.  Emerson  has  come  upon 
them  UtU,  and  both  exaggerates  their  merits,  and  misleads  himself  bv 
their  hUtarrhi€9.  Their  conception  of  Ood  in  general  was  gross  enough 
and  unsatisfactory,  but  tbev  had  nothing  which,  for  horror,  came  up  to 
the  Calvinistio  Ood.  No  neathen,  with  his  *'  light  of  nature,"  could 
come  up  to  the  Bex  tremendm  mafestaiii  of  **  Eevelation."  Deue  Damnator 
should  be  his  title :  deus  damnator  kominum  in/hntumque^ 

Qrotefend's  Guos  lUt  o  nA«Tfe>y,  &c.,  I  have  seen  before,  but  I  can't 
think  where.    I  have  tried  to  remember  while  courting  sleep,  but  the 
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bid  paraaee  does  not  come.  Yet  I  incline  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  1 
have  hardly  looked  at  bim  these  twenty  jeare,  but  bave  a  dim  remem- 
brance of  it  in  bis  book  against  Julian,  xet  it  roaj  be  in  Cbrjsostom, 
wbom  it  seems  like— tbouj^b  he  snubs  Plato.  You  remember  he  says, 
•*  Flatonem  quippe  efeeit  [peus\  non  per  allium  mpienioreni  pkilowphum, 
$ed  per  i^narum  pUcatorem :  ita  enim  et  major  dades  fiiit  et  tpiendidhr 
victoria"  I  quote  the  Latin  translation,  for  I  have  no  Greek  Chrysostom* 
This  is  from  his  Fourth  Homily  on  1  Oor.,  near  the  beginning. 

•  ••••• 

That  other  passage,  delirant  homines pleetiiur  ipse  Deus,  I  don't  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  seen  before.*  It  is  innny.  What  ideas  men  have  of 
the  Deu$  I  No  faculty  of  man  has  made  such  blunders  in  its  develop- 
ment as  the  religious.    No  wonder :  it  is  the  greatest  of  all. 

I  have  many  questions  to  ask  you,  and  shall  get  more  satisfaetory 
answers  than  I  can  give.  I  shall  come  and  take  tea  with  you  before 
Icmg,  and  we  will  talk  over  many  things. 

•  ••••• 


TO   REV.    MR.    8ENKLBR,    CANADA. 

Boston,  6th  Maroh,  1858. 

Mt  deab  Fbien]), — ^What  a  sweet  and  beautiful  letter  you  wrote 
me  not  long  ago  I  I  have  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  answer  its 
loving  words*  It  comes  now.  It  is  Saturday  night.  I  have  finished 
my  sermon.  I  commonly  write  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  and 
leave  a  page  or  two  for  Saturday  night ;  then,  when  it  is  all  done,  and 
the  lart  tear  shed  over  it"-»for  I  seldom  get  through  without  moisten- 
ing my  ink  a  little  in  that  way — I  put  all  the  signs  of  my  week's  toil 
aside,  and  gird  up  my  soul  for  the  other  duties  of  Sunday,  which  are 
also  great  joys.  Mow  can  I  do  it  better  than  by  thanking  you  for  t^e 
letter  you  sent  meP  So  kind,  so  tender — ^it  need  not  be  said  so 
welcome.  I  read  it  with  great  emotion,  with  devout  gratitude.  I  have 
just  ended  a  sermon  '^  Of  the  Soul's  Normal  Delight  in  the  Infinite 
6k>d,"  and  wish  I  could  read  it  to  you  before  I  preach  it,  or  send  it 
afterwards ;  but  I  can  do  neither,  so  only  a  letter  will  get  forward. 

First  of  all,  let  me  thank  you  heartily  for  pointing  out  some  errors 
in  my  books.  In  the  Discourse  of  Beligion,  p.  65-66, 1  did  take  tW/n 
for  Irriaf  the  lonic  (though  perhaps  rare)  plural  of  hriot,  and  thought 
tiie  sails  were  taken  by  metaphor  for  the  ship.  I  was  misled  by  the 
authority  of  a  friend  whom  I  once  heard  quote  the  familiar  passage 
and  translate  it  **  ship."  I  think  too  that  I  have  found  the  thing  in 
BOme  echolion  where  m^  was  put  for  i^/n,  but  I  can't  recall  the 
passa^  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right  in  maldng  it  mean  "  house  "  or 
**  family."    I  shall  alter  the  stereotype  plate.     The  other  blunder  of 

futting  Citbffiron  for  Taygetus  I  corrected  in  the  stereotyped  edition, 
t  furnished  an  Englishman  with  a  paragraph  to  this  cTOct :— **  Mr. 
Parker  is  no  classical  scholar,"  &c.  It  was  Cranmer  and  not  Bidley 
(Ten  Sermons,  p.  283)  and  I  have  been  burnt  in  an  orthodox  fire  for 
mftkiyig  the  slip,  and  that  long  after  it  was  corrected  in  an  erratum, 

*  Hor»ee  has  ''Detinait  r^gee^  plectnntiir  AchivL** 
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It  is  all  right  in  the  last  edition,  stereotyped.  I  made  the  best  repaza- 
tion  I  could  to  the  Archbishop  b^  preaching  his  funeral  sermon  on  the 
800th  anniyersary  of  his  last  trial  on  earth.  The  other  error,  p.  67, 
stands  uncorrected  in  the  new  edition;  how  I  made  it  I  know  no^ 
But  a  few  days  ago,  or  a  few  nights,  when  I  could  not  sleep,  I  was 
busy  with  some  mathematical  matters,  and  recalled  the  well-known 
formula  of  falling  bodies,  and  then  remembered  that  I  had  in  a  sermon 
once  stated  it  wrong,  and  meant  on  the  first  leisure  moment  to  find  the 
passage  and  see  if  ifc  was  still  left  as  at  first.  You  are  right  in  both 
the  corrections  in  De  Wette,  Vol.  I.  The  hcnnMrra  for  ^unrur^irra.  is 
so  in  three  editions  of  De  "Wette,  I  have  not  Philo's  "  Yitsd  Con- 
templat "  to  see  if  it  be  so  there.  In  Yol.  11.,  p.  82,  fourth  line  from 
bottom,  there  is  a  greater  mistake  than  you  thmk  it ;  the  whole  sen- 
tence should  read,  "  the  name  of  God  in  these  cases  is  often  a  super- 
fluous expletive,  and  no  sign  that  Gk>d  has  ever  interrupted  the  course 
of  things."    The  reference  should  be  to  Eichhorn,  §  422. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  calling  my  attention  to  these  things.  The 
translation  of  De  Wette  cost  me  a  deal  of  labor.  I  began  it  when  a 
student  of  theology  at  Cambridge,  1886,  and  published  it  in  1843. 
!N'obody  knows  how  much  toil  it  cost  me.  I  lived  in  a  little  country 
village,  and  had  a  plenty  of  time,  health,  and  vigor.  It  must  contain 
many  errors,  and  I  am  sometimes  astonished  that  I  did  the  work  so  well 
as  it  is.  It  cost  me  2000  dollars  to  stereotype  it ;  I  have  received  about 
775  dollars  back  again !  So  adding  my  interest  to  my  principal — and 
that  to  my  outlay  for  books  on  that  speciality — ^it  makes  a  pretty  little 
sum,  not  to  speak  of  my  toil.  But  ir  I  were  to  live  my  life  over  again 
I  would  do  the  same.  I  meant  it  for  a  labor  of  love.  It  has  had  no 
recognition  nor  welcome  in  America— it  served  the  purpose  of  no  sect. 
But  I  must  now  bid  ^ou  Good  night. 

It  is  Tuesday  morning  now  (March  9th)  and  the  newly-&Ilen  snow 
lies  six  or  eight  inches  deep  all  around-— *at  least  it  looks  so  &om  my 
window.  Let  me  write  you  a  word  op  two  more  touching  your  letter, 
so  full  of  kindness.  I  take  great  delight  in  the  Greek  Classics,  which 
you  are  probably  yet  more  familiar  with — as  your  nice  criticisms 
seem  to  show.    I  read  Homer,  in  Pope,  before  1  was  eight,  and  the 

freater  part  of  Plutarch's  Lives  at  the  same  time.  Latin  and  Greek 
learned  early,  and  for  many  years  lived  in  the  noble  classic  authors 
(of  course  the  Bible  was  made  fi&miliar  to  me  in  my  earliest  youth). 
Of  late  years  my  political  duties,  contending  against  ^very,  have  kept 
me  away  from  many  favorite  pursuits ;  but  1  still  keep  m  v  love  of  the 
classics  fresh,  and  all  the  best  new  literature  relating  to  them  finds  its 
way  to  my  table. 

It  ^ves  me  great  pleasure  to  find  some  of  my  works  meet  with  your 
^probation,  and  touch  and  soothe  your  feeling  when  so  tenderly  tried, 
xour  mourning  card,  which  I  found  at  my  house  the  day  after  you  left 
it  there,  told  me  of  some  bereavement ;  weeks  later  a  fnend  from 
Canada  related  the  special  form  of  the  ajEiction.  I  wish  I  could  have 
seen  you.  But  I  was  ill  aU  the  spring  and  summer,  and  fled  into  the 
country  to  nurse  myself  up  to  vigorous  health  again.  Last  winter, 
1856-7, 1  had  two  parishes,  one  at  Watertown,  where  I  preached  in 
the  afternoon,  and  lectured][eighty  times  in  thirteen  northern  States ! 
Just  a  year  ago  this  week  I  broke  down^  and  I  am  not  quite  well  repaired 
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yet*  So  I  do  little  this  winter.  I  send  you  bj  my  firiend  Mr*  PhillipB 
a  little  parcel,  containing  a  sermon  "Of  Old  Age,"  which  I  think  you 
never  saw.  It  is  the  last  copy  I  had.  The  little  pamphlet  on  "  False  and 
Tme  Theology"  is  only  a  newspaper  report  of  a  lon^  sermon  I  preached 
— ^I  have  not  read  it,  and  don't  know  how  well  it  is  done.  The  news- 
paper printed  it  without  asking  me.  But  it  seems  to  haye  proyoked 
the  wrath  (or  zeal)  of  some  of  my  ecclesiastical  brothers,  who  held  a 
prayer-meeting  last  Saturday  afternoon ;  about  40  men  were  present. 
Here  is  one  of  the  prayers :— -"  O  Lord,  if  this  man  is  a  mb/eei  of 
praee,  convert  him,  and  bring  him  into  the  kingdom  of  thy  dear  Son : 
but  if  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  saying  influence  of  the  Gospel, 
remove  him  out  of  the  way,  and  let  his  influence  die  with  him,*  &c.,  <&c. 
The  prayer-meeting  was  called  on  purpose  to  labor  with  the  Lord  '*  for 
the  oonyersion  of  that  notorious  infidel,  Theodore  Parker."  So  you 
see  the  tyranny  of  the  old  theology  is  about  as  strong  in  New  Eng- 
land as  in  Old (I  was  "  the  boy  who  sobbed  himself  to  sleep" 

that  is  mentioned  where  you  refer.) 

I  neyer  saw  the  book  of  Varenus  you  speak  of.  I  only  know  his 
work  on  Geography,  as  Dugdale  has  translated  it.  (London:  1724, 2  yols. 
4to.)  The  extracts  you  so  kindly  made,  are  yery  sieniflcant,  and  wholly 
new  to  me.  I  haye  seyeral  books  on  Japan,  but  had  only  known  this 
one  by  repute.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  teach  the  J  apanese  and 
similar  nations  both  natural  piety  and  natural  morality !  How  absurd 
to  attempt  to  impose  such  unnatural  and  hideous  theology  upon  the 
poor  creatures  who  had  nonsense  enough  of  their  own,  before  we  sent 
them  either  Catholic  or  Protestant  Jesuits !  Mr.  Browning,  in  his 
instmctiYe  book  on  Siam,  says  the  people  there  think  God  can't  be  so 
wicked  as  to  damn  men  for  oyer !  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  our  American 
missionaries  made  almost  no  converts  to  their  ikedogy  (the  Siamese  had 
quite  as  much  religion  as  the  missionaries  we  sent  them  to  save  their 
souls).  Did  you  oyer  read  Mr.  Halkett's  "  Historical  Notes  respect- 
ing the  Indians  of  North  America,"  Ac,  (London:  1825, 1  yol.  Svo)  ? 
He  treats  of  the  attempts  to  convert  the  savages  of  your  and  my  neigh- 
bourhood ;  you  can't  read  the  story  without  tears.  I  am  amazed  that 
men  think  they  s^ve  God  by  such  evil  treatment  of  his  creatures. 
Many  of  his  anecdotes  resemble  those  which  you  copied  out  from 
Varenus.  I  am  now  studying  the  Indians  of  this  Continent,  intending 
to  write  on  their  religion,  &c.,  part  of  a  larger  work  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Beligion  in  Mankind.  Have  you  seen  a  remarkable  book  by 
Mr.  Buckle,  ''History  of  Civilization  in  England"  (London:  1857)  ? 
I  have  hardly  space  to  say  how  much  I  am 

Tour  obliged  and  hearty  friend, 

Thsodobb  Pabkjbb. 

P.S. — Some  ministers  refused  to  ordain  a  young  man  because  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  eternal  damnation  of  babies.  The  fact  led  to 
discussion  and  derieal  lying  in  the  newspapers.  One  of  the  sermons 
relates  to  the  pleasing  doctrine — In&nt  Damnation. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Boston,  Mfty  S,  1858. 

Mt  txbt  dxab  Sib, — ^Your  kind  letter  came  quite  welcome  and 
instructive.    The  account  of  your  training  in  Cambridge,  [England] 
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makes  many  things  dear  to  me  in  tbe  cluaacter  of  educated  Eog^hmen. 
I  love  the  Greek  and  Boman  dassics,  especially  the  first,  and  in  eadj  life 
read  the  most  admired  authors  pretty  liberally.  I  wish  I  could  have 
had  the  careful  training  in  the  languages  which  you  both  had  and  con- 
ferred on  others.  But  I  learned  them  almost  wholly  alone — without 
help ;  and  though  I  began  Latin  at  nine,  and  Greek  at  ten,  I  think  I 
never  had  in  both  so  much  help  from  a  teacher  as  you  would  bestow  an 
a  boy  in  a  quarter,  perhaps  in  a  month.  Still,  I  leamed  to  read  and 
master  them.  Teaching  these  tongues  forced  me  to  a  more  careful 
study  of  them.  They  haye  always  been  a  great  delight  to  me^  and  I 
try  to  keep  up  in  the  recent  literature  relating  to  them,  but  of  late 
years  haye  fallen  a  little  behind.  I  see  Mr.  Gladstone  has  got  oat 
a  lai^e  work  on  **  Homer  and  his  Times  "  (3  yols.  8yo)*  What  nice 
classic  culture  some  of  your  men  haye !  Had  I  been  bom  in  England 
or  Germany,  my  predilections  for  literature  and  science  would  haye 
made  more  difficulties  for  me  to  overcome  than  .1  have  yet  found  in 
the  rude  culture  of  America.  By  the  way,  have  you  seen  Bawlinaon'a 
translation  of  Herodotus,  with  huge  annotations?  There  are  to  be 
4s  vols,  large  8vo,  very  thick.  He  omits  inddieate  passages!  I  sup- 
pose he  would  in  a  translation  of  Hippocrates  or  Galen.  The  work 
seems  to  me  highly  valuable.  But  Baaer's  edition  I  have  found  of 
great  service.  The  new  reprint  of  it  (1856,  1858),  Yols.  I.  and  II. 
(Til.  and  lY.  are  to  follow),  contains  the  latest  literature  and  dis- 
coveries. You  ask,  also,  of  Cudworth.  We  Americans  printed  1500 
copies  in  1836  or  1837,  and  sold  them  all  in  five  or  six  years  i  The 
American  edition  is  difficult  to  find,  and  not  worth  buying  now.  Tbe 
mistakes  were  not  rare.  Mr.  Harrison  has  made  an  edition  whicb 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  This  is  in  3  vols.  8vo,  published  in  Lon* 
don,  1845.  I  think  it  costs  45s.,  but  I  got  iny  copy  in  Boston  for 
4  dollars  50  cents.  I  think  it  may  be  had  at  Bumham'Sy  in  Boston, 
for  that  price  now.  Mr.  C.  published  the  original  in  one  volume.  It 
abounds  with  extracts  from  Gredc  and  Latin  authors ;  but  he  did  not 
tell  where  the  passages  might  be  found  in  bis  author.  Dr.  Mosheim,  that 
most  laborious  man  of  the  most  laborious  nation,  read  through  all  the 
authors  C.  had  quoted,  and  made  reference  to  every  pauage  in  Cud- 
worth's  book.  He  translated  the  original  into  Latin ;  added  notes, 
dissertations,  prolegomena,  indices,  &c.,  and  published  it  in  2  vols.  4to. 
Le  Clerc  introduced  Cudworth  to  the  Continent  in  his  courtly  and 
generous  way ;  and  then  Mosheim  taught  him  the  manner  and  Ian* 
guage  of  the  learned,  and  he  acquired  a  distinction  in  Germany,  Holland 
and  France  which  he  did  not  have  in  England  itself.  The  next  English 
edition  had  Mosheim's  references.  When  I  was  a  youth  at  college,  I 
wanted  to  get  out  an  American  edition  of  C,  with  all  of  his  apparatus : 
a  bookseller  had  it  under  favorable  consideration,  when  lo !  the  other 
publishers  announced  theirs  as  in  press.  My  scheme  fell  to  the 
eround.  But  Harrison  has  done  like  a  man  what  I  fear  I  might  have 
done  like  a  boy.  You  ask  about  Strauss  on  the  New  Testament.  I 
think  you  will  admire  his  masterly  schobirship.  He  handles  his  text 
with  the  acute  learning  and  admirable  tact  you  admire  in  the  Eng- 
lish classicists,  but  I  think  has  more  soul  than  they.  Strauss's  idea 
of  God  is  quite  unsatisfactory  to  me ;  so  is  his  notion  of  a  fjiture  state. 
He  is  a  destructive  critic,  but  quite  fair,  and  exceedingly  able.  He  has 
left  theology  for  literature. 
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What  you  say  of  your  ecclesiaBtical  poBition  in  Engknd  is  painfully 
interesting,  we  are  bred  very  much  so  in  the  United  States,  in  all 
onr  theological  seminaries.  The  rawest  professor  is  taken  for  *'  learned" 
by  the  rawer  laymen  who  appoint  him,  and  by  the  youth  (not  less  raw) 
who  sit  and  listen,  and  say  ''  Ijm  dixit,  qui  contra  aiaerit  anathema  ait ! " 
I  remember,  with  horror,  that  I  used  to  sit,  and  see  and  hear  the  pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge  turn  his  mill  for  ^;rinding  the  toughest  or  the 
mouldiest  Hebrew  or  Hellenistic  grain  into  homogeneous  Unitarian 
meal,  which  we  were  to  knead,  leaven,  bake,  and  distribute  as  the  Bread 
Cf  Life  to  all  who  came  for  food !  He  was  very  conscientious ;  we  also. 
He  thought  he  was  teaching ;  we  that  we  were  leamins;.  It  was  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  He  miuced  the  wether  and  we  held  a  sieve,  to  use 
an  old  figure  of  Samus.  The  first  three  months  of  trial  showed  me 
the  folly  of  all  this  method ;  and  that,  if  I  wished  to  find  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  I  must  sound  with  a  plummet  and  a  strong  line,  not  with  a 
cork  and  a  hair.  I  took  Eichhom's  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment," and  prayed  (kneeling)  that  I  might  not  •*  be  led  astray  by  one 
whom  some  called  an  infidel,  while  I  sought  after  truth."  I  think 
most  ministers  begin  honest ;  but  I  fear  few  of  them  continue  so  in  a 
long  life.  Surely  they  are  not  more  so  than  lawyers,  innkeepers, 
pedlers,  and  shoemakers. 

I  studied  Butler  once  with  much  care.  But  his  "  Analogy  "  puzzled 
me  with  the  same  inconsistency  you  name ;  yet  he  still  means  honestly. 
His  stout  affirmation  of  the  rule  of  right  in  human  nature  itself  was  a 
great  step  at  that  time ;  yet  the  admission  vitiates  the  purpose  of  his 
"  Analogy."  If  man,  by  the  light  of  nature,  can  find  out  justice  and 
all  the  rules  of  conduct  necessary  for  the  noblest  life,  it  certainly  is 
rather  a  low  function  which  is  left  for  Eevelation,  to  come  and  teach  us 
eiratmctsion,  baptism,  &c. 

But  I  have  purposely  abstained  from  writing  on  the  main  subject  of 
your  letter.  Let  us  talk  it  over  when  we  meet.  But  •*  gut  enim  tarn 
tim  vanUB  ut  eruditum  erudire,  ipse  minime  eruditus,  prcssumam  ?  "  .  .  . 
Ton  will  find  good  accommodation  at  No.  34,  Chauncey  Street,  with 
the  Eev.  David  Bead,  formerly  a  Unitarian  minister,  now  keeper  of  a 
genj^eel  boardin^house.  The  best  hotels  are  Eevere  House  and  Tre- 
mont  House.  Please  let  me  know  when  you  will  come,  and  I  will 
secure  the  rooms  for  you.    With  gratitude  and  esteem,  yours, 

Theo.  Fabebb. 

I  sent  you  a  sermon,  with  the  **  prayers  "  of  my  brethren  on  its 
back.  Eev.  Mr.  Bumham,  one  of  the  nray-ers  last  Sunday  p.m.,  in  his 
sermon,  said,  "  Hell  never  vomited  forth  a  more  blasphemous  monster 
than  Theodore  Parker,  and  it  is  only  the  mercies  of  Jesus  Christ  which 
now  preserve  him  from  eternal  damnation." 

The  common  additions  of  the  LXX.  have  Theodoticm's  translation 
of  Daniel,  which,  in  III.  1,  reads  as  you  find  and  quote.  But,  in  the 
true  LXX.,  of  which  the  Cod.  Chisianus  is  the  witness,  the  reading  is 
as  I  say  in  pp.  510,  but  I  have  it  not  at  hand.  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  148, 157 ; 
and  II.,  p.  508.  I  have  no  copy  of  the  g[enuine  LXa!.  version  of 
Daniel,  but  will  look  at  it  the  first  opportunity,  and  see  if  I  represent 
it  fairly. 
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That  word  Eakab  occurs  aeyeral  times  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Bible,  where  neither  the  English  version  nor  the  LXX.  show  any  direct 
trace  of  it.  The  word  itself  has  given  rise  to  no  little  discUssion 
among  the  learned.  Some  think  it  an  .^jptian  word  imported  into 
Hebrew.  But  I  think  nobody  has  yet  found  it  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  There  is  a  verb,  raurhab,  which  means  to  be  fierce,  to 
rage,  to  make  fierce,  &c.  Then  the  noun  adjective,  rau-haiib,  means 
insolent  or  proud,  perhaps  fierce.  The  noun  ra-kab  is  a  little  difficult 
to  make  out.  Sometimes  it  means  onlv  violence,  fierceness,  &c.,  then 
it  is  the  mythological  name  for  JSgypt,  then  the  name  of  a  sea^monster, 
we  don't  know  exactly  what.  It  occurs  in  Isaiah  xxx.  where  our  trans- 
lation reads  "their  strength  is  to  sit  still,"  where  ra-hab  is  rendered 
"strength."  The  literal  translation  is  "insolence — they  sit  still."  I 
fancy  it  was  a  proverb— but  as  the  writer  was  speaking  of  Egypt, 
which  bore  the  same  name  mythologically  (ra-^a6),  I  take  it  he  made  a 
pun,  which  is  now  buried  up,  and  not  seen  often.  The  LXX.  don't  try 
to  preserve  it,  but  read  fixtraXet  «  fra^eixXtiia-is  vfujf  avr%»  The  Yulgate  misses 
the  sense :  tuperhias  tantum  est,  quiesce.  In  Isaiah  ii.  9,  Bahah  appears 
in  the  English  version,  which  represents  the  Hebrew  text  reasonably 
well.  But  the  Yulgate  translated,  numquid  non  tu  percusaisti  wperbum^ 
vulnercuti  draconem?  while  the  LXX.,  like  a  naughty  bov  who  has 
not  got  the  difficult  lesson,  passes  over  it  as  Moses  went  through  the 
£ed  Sea,  dryshod,  skeimmu  pedibus,  and  skips  it  altogether.  It  is 
clear  Eahab  is  ^gvpt  in  this  place,  the  dragtm  is  only  a  synonym  in 
the  Hebrew  parallelism.  In  rsalm  Ixxxvii.  4,  we  have  Rahah  again 
in  English  translation,  where  it  clearly  means  jEgypt.  But  the  LXX. 
give  the  word  Paa/9,  and  attempt  no  version.  In  Ixxxix.  10,  we  have 
Bahab  in  the  English,  which  seems  to  mean  ^gypt.  But  the  LXX. 
has  £v  kTawiUata-ai  uf  r^oivfj^Tiot  vvt^i^afov.  In  Job,  lUihab  appears  in 
ix.  13.  Our  translation  calls  it  the  proud  helpers,  the  Yulgate  renders 
it  qui  portant  orbem,  the  LXX.  has  xim  t«  w'  w^um.  This  variety  of 
meanings  shows  howuncertain  the  tradition  was  which  guided  the  authors 
of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  version.  Ewald,  one  of  the  profoundest  He- 
brew scholars  in  the  world,  says,  on  this  passage,  in  which  he  renders 
Bahab  "  helpers,"  that  as  Bahab  is  the  mythological  name  for  a  sea- 
motister  even  when  it  means  Egypt,  so  this  verse  alludes  to  a  legend, 
which  relates  that  once  in  a  great  battle  God  conquered  a  monster,  and 
for  an  example  of  punishment  nailed  him  up  as  a  constellation  in  the 
heavens,  where  it  should  always  give  light  to  the  world,  and  tell  how  vain 
it  was  to  resist  God.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  LXX.  are  not  far  out  of  the 
way  with  their  Knrn  vt'  o^^oryoi*,  for  (as  he  quotes  Lach's  dissertations 
on  the  Oriental  names  of  the  constellations  to  show)  xiiroc,  w^mt^ 
BdUna,  BeUua,  and  Fistria,  areal  so  constellations.  I  don't  know  how 
far  this  use  of  the  word  would  justify  the  remark  you  refer  to  in  the 
Westminster  Beview,  for  I  fear  we  are  not  well-informed  as  to  the  date 
of  these  names.  I  have  long  been  satisfied  that  Job  was  one  of  the 
most  recent  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Batin?  the  spurious  parts — 
Introduction,  &c.,  it  is  wholly  un-Hebrew.  God  is  not  called  Jehovah 
in  the  genuine  parts,  I  think,  and  there  is  nothing  narrow  or  Jewish 
in  it.  The  character  of  Job  is  one  of  the  finest  pictures  of  a  "  gentle- 
man" in  the  whole  compass  of  ancient  literature:  certainly  few  modoms 
come  up  to  him. 
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How  the  harlot  Bahab  came  br  her  name  I  do  not  know.  By  the 
way,  she  was  not  a  very  respectlible  character  to  put  into  the  ancestry 
of  Jesus,  though  she  is  so  abundantly  commended  by  biblical  and  other 
writers. 

I  think  you  will  wish  you  had  not  touched  on  this  unlucky  subject. 
But  I  promise  I  will  never  worry  you  with  the  matter  again ;  but  1  do 
not  think  she  "^tA  justified  by  the  general  or  special  works  she  is  related 
to  hare  done. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Boston,  December  9,  1858. 

Mt  dsab,  Kun)  Fbieitd, — ^Your  warm-hearted  letter  came  a  little 
while  ago  full  of  indications  of  a  tender  regard  and  esteem  which 
touch  me  deeply.  I  think  no  man  has  more  generous  friends :  I  wish  I 
deserved  them.  But  I  will  try.  I  have  not  perhaps  been  so  sick  as  the 
newspapers  represented,  and  am  now  a  good  deal  better.  I  did  preach 
the  14th  November,  and  on  the  text  named.  It  was  against  the  advice 
of  all  mv  friends,  and  the  doctors  also ;  but  it  did  me  good  and  not 
harm.  1  treated  of  Needless  Sickness,  of  Premature  Death,  and  their 
Causes.  I  meant  it  for  myself  as  much  as  others.  Since  then  I  have 
preached  twice,  once  on  the  Progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  People  m 
300  Years  —  it  was  close  to  the  300th  anniversary  of  Elizabeth's 
coming  to  the  throne — ^and  once  on  the  Elements  of  Progress  in  the 
American  People,  and  the  Duty  they  have  to  Do. 

This  is  the  short  story  of  my  heidth.  I  have  been  singularly  able- 
bodied  all  my  life,  and  free  from  sickness.  But  in  February,  1857, 
after  excessive  labors,  I  was  exposed  in  a  terrible  manner  all  night,  and 
found  myself  with  a  pleuritic  fever  in  the  morning.  I  fought  against 
it  for  a  month,  bustung  as  before.  But  in  March,  I  was  oblie;ed  to 
yield  and  give  up  all  work.  The  case  was  not  understood  by  the  doctor, 
nor  treated  weU.  An  effusion  of  water  in  the  chest  followed,  which  it 
took  nearly  eight  months  to  subdue,  though  it  did  not  much  interfere 
with  my  work.  In  the  meantime  a  fittula  in  ano  developed  itself, 
and  last  summer  produced  painful  and  alarming  consequences.  I 
lost  twenty  pounds  of  flesh — had  a  cough,  night-sweats,  &c.  It 
looked  like  the  conclusion  of  all  things  here  below.  I  bought  no 
books,  and  did  not  look  over  catalogues.  But  I  had  a  surgical  opera- 
tion performed  in  the  beginning  of  October  last,  and  am  now  gradually 
recovering  from  all  the  evils  which  tormented  me  before.  But  I  had 
a  sad  rekpse  a  fortnight  ago.  I  attended  a  funeral  of  a  little  boy 
drowned  by  accident,  and  in  getting  into  the  railroad  cars,  strained  and 
wrenched  both  my  leg — wmch  is  lafne  from  the  fistula — and  the 
abdomen.  This  now  keeps  me  from  walking,  and  will  trouble  me  for 
some  weeks  perhaps ;  but  if  an  abscess  does  not  follow,  there  is  nothing 
serious  in  it  all.  I  think  I  shall  live  to  be  seventy  or  eightv,  but  I 
shall  be  mcnre  moderate  for  the  future.  Pray  excuse  all  this  talk  about 
myself.  I  was  much  grieved  that  your  visit  was  so  short  last  summer, 
and  it  only  tantalized  me  to  see  you  but  a  minute. 

It  was  Miss  Stevenson  who  saw  jour  son.  She  is  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  intellectual  women  I  have  ever  known.  She  lives  with  me, 
and  has  for  ten  years. 
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I  am  glad  you  found  Tindal.  He  was  a  great  man,  sbootiBg  Bo&r 
before  his  age.  Over  one  hundred  reptiles  were  made  to  his  book !  I 
read  many  of  them  when  a  student  at  college,  but  they  amounted  to 
nothing.  Abuse  was  lavished  on  him  by  men  not  worthy  to  unloose  the 
latchet  of  his  shoes.  I  thank  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  it  again. 
I  have  not  read  him  for  twenty  vears  or  more.  Toland  wrote  '*  Chris- 
tianity not  Mysterious,"  which  drew  a  storm  about  his  ears,  and  made 
him  flee  his  countrv  (Ireland)  ! 

I  have  Mosheim  s  Cud  worth  (2  vols.  4to.),  and  will  gladly  lend  it  to 
you.  Did  you  ever  read  Daill6  on  the  Eight  TJse  of  the  Fathers  P — that 
IS  at  your  service  too.  "Middleton's  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers 
of  the  Early  Christiars,"  is  another  book  of  great  note,  once  making  an 
epoch  in  ecclesiastical  doctrine.  Both  D.  and  M.  are  a  little  un£ur 
now  and  then,  but  right  in  the  main.  Mr.  Blount,  of  Oxford,  I  think, 
wrote  against  them  both  in  1856  or  1857,  a  great,  thick,  learned,  but 
uncriti(^  book  on  the  Fathers,  which  would  amuse  you ;  it  contains 

really  some  good  things There  is  a  curious  passage  in  Photius' 

Bibhotheca  (No.  232,  Hoeshers  edition,)  in  which  he  gives  an  extract 
from  Hegesippus,  the  earliest  Church  historian.  He  was  a  Jewish- 
Christian,  and  hated  Paul.  He  speaks  of  Paul's,  1  Cor.  iL  9,  "  Eye 
hath  not  seen,"  &c»  Then  says,  'Hyiaiinni  fb/yro*  a^x*^^^  '^*  '^'^  ''^ 
awoaroXixoff  ,  •  ,  .  ovx  <ilia  oti  xa)  vaBu»j  fAUTHv  /aiv  ufio'Bai  ravra  ><ly%f  xm 
xara^ivli^ai  rovf  tavra  ^afAipcvf'^rsaf  ti  $fi»»  y^^uv  xat  rw  Kv^tov  \iyorF9( 

"  fAMxa^toi  01  o^baTifxol  vfAuv  ci  /S^/iroiTi<,"  <fcc.  This  shows  what  some  of 
the  early  Christians  thought  of  Paul !  It  would  astonish  the  ministers 
a  little,  if  they  could  understand  what  the  apostles  thought  (and  said) 
of  one  another.  I  hope  sometime  to  have  an  oi)portunity  to  talk  some 
matters  over  with  you  at  length.  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  with  dear 
old  Balph  Cudworth,  with  his  wide  comprehensive  learning  (though  he 
had  no  eriticism,  and  often  was  wrong  in  his  exegesis,  as  all  men  then 
were),  and  with  his  deep  fervent  religiousness  and  g^enial  freedom. 
His  sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons  I  used  to  thiuk  one  of  the 
best  in  the  language.  Certainly  it  would  astonish  the  Commons  now! 
I  wonder  who  wrote  the  article  on  Newman  in  the  Wegtminster,  It 
seemed  to  me  cold,  but  open  and  manly. 
With  kindest  regards  to  you  and  yours,  faithfuUy, 

Theobore  Pabxxb. 

to  the  same. 

Roma,  Jan.  22,  1860. 

My  beab  Snt, — I  have  long  intended  to  write  you,  and  shall  per- 
haps And  no  fitter  place  than  this  to  address  a  scholar  itomf 
and,  it  may  be,  no  easier  time  to  write  in — ^for  a  consumptive  man'c 
days  are  too  uncertain  to  count  on.  To  a  man  who  looks  for  the 
progress  of  mankind,  Bome  is  one  of  the  most  hopeless  places  in  the 
world,  for  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  sloth  and  reaction ;  its  relisiioD 
is  despotism ;  the  subordination  of  man  to  an  authority  outside  of  his 
natiire,  and  even  alien  to  its  noblest  instincts  and  reflections ;  nobody 
knows  how  bad  the  principle  of  the  Boman  religion  is,  and  how  fatal 
to  humanity  are  its  logical  measures,  until  he  comes  here  and  studies, 
and  sees  how  it^  works  the  ruin  of  the  people.    But  to  a  scholar  who 
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loyes  letters  and  a  generoas  culture  of  the  arts,  and  a  philosopher  who 
6eeks  to  learn  the  great  laws  that  control  the  welfare  ot  the  nation  and 
the  individaal,  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  interesting  spot  on  earth. 
The  general  aspect  oi  all  things  is  sad,  the  face  of  the  people  (t)iought- 
less  as  the/  look)  is  more  melancholy  than  I  have  elsewhere  met  with. 
All  seems  to  respond  to  the  popular  chant, — 

''Homa!  Soma!  Soma! 
Soma  non  h  piii  come  era  prima !  ** 

I  hare  four  pretty,  spacious,  and  comfortable  rooms  at  No.  16,  Via 
delle  Quattro  Fontane,  on  the  Qdrinal  Hill,  140  or  150  feet  above  the 
river,  which  is  about  20  feet  more  above  the  sea.  I  live  120  steps 
from  the  ground-floor,  and  yet  I  am  not  one  of  those  poor  poets  that 
Juvenal  speaks  of-— 

"  Quern  tegula  sola  tuatur 

Apluvia,  moUes  ubi  reddunt  ova  columbae." 

There  is  an  English  family  150  steps  up,  directly  over  my  head, 
where  he  has  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  that  poet, — 

^  Nam  si  gradibus  trepidatur  ab  imis, 


Ultimtu  ardebit ! 

But  I  have  the  sun  all  day  from  rise  to  set,  and  the  whole  city  lies 
spread  out  before  me,  and  the  Ciminian  Hills  over  on  the  Etruscan 
side  of  the  Tiber,  and  I  sleep  secure  in  my  lofty  perch. 

'^  Yivendum  est  et  hie  ubi  nulla  incendia,  nulli 
Nocte  metus." 

This  part  of  the  city  used  to  belong  to  the  6th  Segio,  Alta  Semita, 
and  indeed  it  is  the  highest  part  of  the  town :  the  Pope's  Palace  of  the 
Quirinal  is  close  beside  me,  with  its  unprolific  gardens,  which  look 
as  celibate  as  the  Pope  himself  has  vowed  to  be.  The  Temple  of 
8emosanctus  (Dius  Eidius)  seems  to  have  been  in  this  neigbourhood. 
The  Campus  Sceleratus  was  not  far  off,  where  they  burled  the  vestals 
who  had  more  fealty  to  nature  than  respect  for  a  conventional  vow. 
The  TK  crT&c  T?;  flroXiftTf  o^^v?  ycw^ii;  7r»^etrt\9ov<r»  irofftt  must  have  been  the 
brow  of  this  kill  that  I  live  on.  ^Errav^a  xotToca-Kivoi^irM  ie«r«ynoc  o7jcoc  ou 
guya^  ixff  awO»  j(»T«0«<ri»,  &c« ;  but  pleasanter  memories  cluster  about 
it.  There  was  a  temple  to  Salus,  and  I  have  come  here  to  obtain  the 
blessing  if  haply  I  may  find  it.  The  temple  of  Yenus  Erycina  was 
near  by.  Extra  Portam  CoUinam,  Livv  says,  but  within  the  present 
walls  1  fimcy,  not  &r  from  the  Via  della  Porta  Pia,  the  favourite  walk 
of  the  priests,  perhaps  not  unmindful  of  the  old  votaries  of  Venus, 
who  did  not  wear  cocked  hats,  and  black  stockings,  and  buckles  in  their 
shoes  when  they  visited  the  same  place.  It  seems  readers  of  poetry 
lived  here  in  old  time,  for  Martial  tells  his  book— - 

"  Vicini  pete  portlcum  Quirini : 
Turbam  non  habet  otiosiorem 
Pompeius,  vel  Agenoris  puella,"  Ac. 

That  vidni  I  suppose  refers  to  the  fact  that  he  lived  not  hi  off  (on 
the  Esquiline,  as  my  landlord  says).    I  have  forgotten  the  passage  that 
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proves  it,  and  have  not  tbe  author  at  hand  just  now,  and  I  never  liked 
him  much,  the  dirtj  fellow  1  But  enough  of  this ;  I  don't  spend 
much  time  in  identifying  the  old  localities,  which  is  indeed  a  most 
difficult  and  uncertain  work  so  soon  as  jou  come  to  small  details, 
and  I  think  that  a  ''live  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion."  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  polytheism  clings  to  this  old  heathen  place.  There 
is  not  a  church  in  Kome  dedicated  to  God,  only  one  to  Jesus  dT 
Nazareth,  all  the  rest  are  consecrated  to  the  Mother  of  God,  the 
Virgin  (conceived  without  original  sin !),  or  to  some  of  the  saints, 
whose  name  is  legion.  The  new  Christian  mythology  drove  out  the 
heathen  one,  but  the  heathen  is  much  the  most  interesting.  The 
deities  of  the  Eoman  heathen  and  the  Boman  Christian  mythology,  I 
take  it,  are  alike  mythological,  representative  of  beings  who  are  purely 
non-existent,  or  at  least  never  haa  the  qualities  assigned  them.  Surely 
Jupiter  is  a  more  interesting  character  than  the  Deus  Pater  of  the 
actual  Eoman  mjrthology  of  to-day  !  Jupiter  had  vices  of  passion,  and 
acted  like  the  Evil  One  sometimes ;  but  the  Deus  Pater  is  gomg  to  damn 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  and  shows  a  disposition  that  would  have 
made  even  the  old  Titan  giants  shrink  with  horror  only  to  hear  of. 
Besides,  he  does  little,  in  these  times  nothing  at  all :  he  created  the 
world,  and  intends  one  of  these  days  to  knock  it  all  to  pieces,  but  in 
the  pictures  he  is  represented  as  looking  down  on  the  eonet^ion^  or 
the  oirth^  or  the  cireumcision,  or  the  erucifixion  of  his  only-begotten 
son,  or  as  cockering  him  in  heaven.  So  the  Son,  Deus  Filius,  is  a  most 
uninteresting  person,  adoring  the  Father,  or  blessing  his  Mother,  or  (in 
his  human  character)  hanging  his  head,  whining,  and  canting.  The 
actual  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  none  of  your  dilettanti  men,  but  one 
who  took  hold  of  things  with  a  man's  grip.  But  the  mythological  Chriat 
is  a  Miss-Nancyish  sort  of  a  nobody  that  I  hate  to  meet,  in  marble,  or 
mosaic,  or  oil  colours.  The  Holy  Gbost  does  but  two  things :  he  broods 
over  the  immaculately  conceived  Virgin  at  the  conception,  and  over 
the  only-begotten  Son  at  his  baptism ;  else  he  is  commonly  as  idle  aa 
the  crowd  that  Martial  found  round  Pompey's  house. 

"  Vel  primsB  dominus  levis  carina,*' 

to  follow  his  verse.  The  Boman  Christian  mythology  (and  theologv) 
discourages  the  vice  of  licentiousness,  and  so  this  is  better  than  the 
heathen,  but  it  encourages  bigotry,  hypocrisy,  cant,  and  many  another 
vice  which  the  older  Mother  of  Abominations  kept  clear  from.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  I  don't  denv  that  the  banished  gods  of  Old  Bome  were 
worse,  in  many  particulars,  than  the  new  adventurers  who  have  taken 
their  place.  But  God  send  us  the  good  time  when  Pope  and  Pagan,  in 
fact,  as  in  Bunyan's  grand  fabling,  shall  sit  down  in  the  same  ca^,  and 
only  make  mouths  at  the  pilgrims  who  pass  by  on  the  great  highway 
of  mankind !  Oh,  for  a  religion  which  suits  the  conscious  needs  of 
men,  and  a  theology  which  explains  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  with 
a  God  that  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of  science  and  of  instinct  too !  In 
due  time  it  will  all  come ;  but.  How  long,  O  Lord  P  we  all  say  continually. 
If  you  could  but  see  tbe  mere  externals  of  this  cit^,  you  would  feel  like 
Paul  at  Athens,  when  he  saw  the  whole  city  given  to  idolatry.  He 
that  comes  to  fulfil  must  also  destroy ;  and  there  is  no  considerable 
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human  derelapment  possible  for  Italy  but  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Papacy.  1,  The  temporal  power — the  ability  to  cut  men's  throats  and 
scourge  women's  backs — must  cease ;  and,  2,  The  tpiritual  power — the 
ability  to  shut  up  the  truths  of  nature  and  science  from  the  eyes  of 
men,  and  to  tie  a  millstone  on  the  neck  of  the  child,  and  drown  him  in 
the  depths  of  the  Dead  Sea  of  theology.  To  this  complexion  the 
Pontifex  Christiantu  must  come,  and  then  be  whelmed  in  the  same 
stream  which  righteously  drowned  the  Pontifex  Paganue,  Then  what 
a  relief  will  this  be  for  the  more  advanced  Catholic  nations !  Even 
Austria  and  Spain  would  warm  with  new  life  1  And  the  Protestant 
nations  also  would  draw  a  longer  breath,  and  begin  to  cast  ikeir  idols  to 
the  moles  and  the  bats,  and  to  worship  the  actual  Grod  of  nature,  in- 
stead of  that  hideous  spectre  which  now  glowen  out  of  the  Athanasian 
and  other  creeds,  intending  to  damn  them  and  their  babies  not  wet 
by  the  fingers  of  a  priest.  I  said  just  now  that  I  lived  near  the  Esqui- 
line.  On  that  hill  of  old  time  was  a  place  for  throwing  down  the  dead 
bodies  of  slaves  and  poor  people — which  I  take  it  were  neither  burned 
nor  yet  even  buried ;  but,  as  Horace  says  (Epod.  V.  ad  Jin.), — 
''  Post  insepulta  membra  different  lupi, 
Et  Esquilime  alites." 

(See,  too,  1  Sat.  viii.  8-12).  It  was  something  better  in  Horace's  ovm 
time,  for  he  says, — 

'^  Nunc  licet  EsquUiis  habitare  salubribus  atque 

Aggere*  in  Aprico  spatiari,  quo  mode  tristee 

AU>h  informem  spectabant  ossibtis  agrumP 

The  old  scholiasts  on  Horace  (Cruquius  and  Acron)  give  the  true 
geographical  explanation.  Well,  now,  just  out  of  the  gate  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  a  modern  Campo  Santo,  which  has  500  pits.  One  of 
them  is  opened  everv  day,  and  the  dead — t\iepoor  dead,  I  mean — are 
pitched  into  the  hole  at  the  top,  and  tumbled  to  the  bottom  "  with- 
out a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown  I "  Dead  bodies  are 
carried  to  certain  churches  and  left  there ;  at  night  the  dead-cart  takes 
them  to  this  place,  when  they  are  thrown  in  naked;  lime  is  next 
thrown  on  them^  and,  at  night,  the  pit  is  dosed  till  the  time  comes  to 
open  it  anew.  In  the  great  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  not  feu: 
off,  are  two  tombs,  which,  with  the  chapels  that  are  but  their  adjuncts, 
must  have  cost  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars ! — there  is  an  epitome 
of  Christian  Eome!  xou  once  wrote  me  about  the  account  of  JSTebu- 
chadnezzar's  statue  in  the  Greek  Bible !  Here  is  the  passage,  Daniel 
iii.,  from  the  actual  LXX.,  as  contained  in  the  Chigi  MS.,  in  the 

Vatican :— ^Erov;  iKrvKM^tuarov  Na0ou%o^oyo0'o^  jSa^iXfvc  itomuf  veXii;  k»1 
X**i^ii  ^^^  ff-ayTtf?  Tov;  x«roiieo(7rr«;  €7i  t)}c  y?;  avd  'iv^iieiSf  wi  AiSiovtaf,. 
ivlmfftt  iiKo»«  x^^^*  ''■•  ^^*  av'ni^  wx**'  U t  ***  tc^o%»  x.  t.  k  You  see 
how  much  this  differs  from  the  Hebrew  text,  as  represented  by  our  ver- 
sion, and  Theodotion's  Greek.  I  believe  I  am  really  getting  better 
here  at  Eome,  where  the  mercury  has  not  fallen  below  26°.  I  hope^ 
this  will  find  you  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  that  you  will  believe 
me  lours  faithfully, 

Theodore  Pabtbb. 

*  A  put  of  the  Agger  of  Tnl.  HoBtUins  is  still  extant. 
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TO  DR.  JOHN  RONGE,  LONDON. 

Boston,  Ubj  19,  1854. 

Dear  Am)  rssfected  Sir, — It  waa  with  great '  pleasure  that  I 
received  and  read  your  letter  of  the  27th  of  April.  1  was  in  Europe 
at  the  time  of  your  early  demouRtrations  against  the  Holy  Goat,  at 
Treves,  and  since  then  have  looked  on  your  course  with  interest  and 
admiration :  but  for  the  last  two  years  have  heard  little  of  you  except 
that  you  were  at  London.  I  am  quite  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  so 
successfully  at  work.  England  is  a  promising  field  to  work  in ;  for 
freedom  is  indigenous  in  the  British  mind,  notwithstanding  a  certain 
insularity  which  often  limits  her  development.  It  is  a  glorious  time 
to  labor  in ;  there  is  so  much  activity  of  mind  and  body,  and  so  madi 
intelligence  in  the  people. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  do  not  follow  the  lead  of  Feuerbach  or 
of  his  coadjutors.  He  does  a  service,  but  it  is  purely  the  destruction 
of  the  old,  and  then  he  roots  up  the  wheat  along  with  the  tarea. 
There  are  some  Germans  who  accept  him  as  their  Coryphaeus — atheistic 
men  whose  creed  is — "  There  is  no  God,  Feuerbach  is  his  prophet ;  a 
body  but  no  soul ;  a  here  but  no  hereafter ;  a  world  ana  no  God." 
They  are  much  to  be  pitied — for  the  superstition  of  the  Church,  with 
despotism  of  the  State,  has  forced  their  noble  natures  into  this  sad 
conclusion* 

It  is  natural  for  the  bud  of  new  life  to  crowd  off  the  old  leaf,  bat 
notgood  to  tear  the  leaves  away  before  the  time. 

Here  in  America  the  work  of  liberalizing  the  minds  of  men  goes  on 
rapidly.  Science  destroys  men's  belief  in  miracles ;  history  shows  the 
human  origin  of  the  Churches  and  of  the  Bible,  and  while  the  old 
rubbish  gets  removed,  there  is  no  firm  ground- work  on  which  to  build 
up  the  great  temple  of  true,  natural  human  religion.  In  all  the  reli- 
gious sects  of  America,  there  are  earnest  young  men  looking;  for  better 
things — longing  for  truth  and  religion.  The  Germans  will  do  some- 
thing to  correct  our  superstition.  But  alas !  most  of  the  young  Ger- 
mans here  are  Feuerhaehianer ;  yet  they  are  more  materialittich  in  their 
theology  than  in  their  lives. 

Here  is  a  noble  man  whom  you  know  well.  Dr.  J.  G.  Gunther;  I 
think  he  first  published  your  earliest  communication  respecting  ibe 
Holy  Coat.    He  speaks  of  you  with  enthusiasm.    I  shall  always  be 

flad  to  work  with  you  on  all  the  good  things  you  contemplate,  on 
oth  sides  of  the  water ;  and  wish  to  make  a  long  arm  and  take  you 
by  the  hand  with  affectionate  esteem.  I  look  with  eagerness  for  the 
books  you  speak  of.  The  letter  you  speak  of  from  your  society  to  ours 
here  in  Boston  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  us  alL 

It  is  now  thirteen  years  this  day  since  I  first  drew  upon  me  the 
wrath  of  the  Churches  bv  a  sermon  "  Of  the  Transient  and  Permanent 
in  Christianity."  It  led  nearly  all  of  my  personal  friends  among  the 
clergy  to  abuse  me.  But  there  were  noble  and  independent  men  who 
said,  *'  No ;  let  us  look  at  the  matter  with  our  own  eyes,  and  see  what 
we  may  see !  '*  It  is  to  such  men  that  we  must  both  look  for  the 
advancement  of  the  true  and  humane  religion. — Faithfully  youn. 
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TO  REV.  B.  J.  TOUNG. 

Boston,  Ifaj  4, 1854. 

Deab  Mb.  Yoinra, — ^I  thank  you  for  jour  kind  and  welcome  letter, 
which  came  last  night.  I  reply  immediately  that  you  may  get  the  let- 
ters of  introduction  in  season.  Do  not  dream  that  my  estimation  of 
a  man  depends  at  all  upon  coincidence  of  conclusions,  theological  or 
political.  One  thing  I  prize  above  all  others,  fidelity  to  a  naan's  own 
sense  of  the  true  and  just,  the  lovely  and  the  holy  ;  then  it  is  of  small 
consequence  to  me  whether  the  man  be  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  a  Catho- 
lic or  a  Tubingen  Bationalist.  Of  course  I  must  love  a  rich,  noble 
nature  more  than  a  poor  and  ignoble  one ;  but  self-fidelity  I  put  first 
of  virtues.  I  trust  you  will  study  impartially,  and  decide  after  your 
best  ability,  not  unduly  infiuenced  by  the  ^'Progressionists**  or  the 
"  Eeactionists." 

I  was  sorrv  that  I  advised  you  to  go  to  Berlin,  when  I  looked  round 
and  inquired  who  was  there  to  teacn.  I  think  you  mention  all  the 
men  worth  much  notice,  for  Twesten,  I  fear,  is  too  mg  (narrow)  to  help 
jrou  much,  and  Hengstenberg  is  a  man  not  likely  to  have  a  good 
influence,  intellectually  more  than  morally.  I  thought  Tubingen  would 
be  a  little  too  strong  meat  for  a  Yankee,  though  there  is  the  ablest 
theological  faculty  in  Europe.  I  look  with  amazement  at  the  learning 
and  Fkiu  (industry)  of  Dr.  Baur.  I  was  glad  to  see  what  Guerike 
said  in  his  last  book.  I  will  look  for  Budelbach's  account,  which  I 
have  never  seen,  I  saw  no  men  in  Germanv  who  gave  such  decided 
indications  of  intellectual  power,  as  Baur  and  Ewald.  Ewald  was  then 
at  Tubiugen— the  quarrelsome  fellow !  I  hope  you  will  tell  me  a  good 
deal  about  him  when  you  return. 

Your  father's  death  took  me  as  much  by  surprise  as  it  did  you.  I 
had  a  letter  from  him  but  a  couple  of  weeks  before  his  decease ;  he  was 
ill,  but  no  one  thought  him  dangerously  ill.  I  used  to  attend  your 
father's  meeting ;  had  once  a  class  in  his  Sunday-school ;  he  married 
me.  I  had  been  in  his  meeting-house  but  once  after  the  weddinff. 
There  was  much  in  your  father  tuat  I  always  honored  and  esteemed. 
He  had  no  nonsense  about  him ;  was  *'  a  scbolar,  a  ripe  and  a  good 
one,'*  with  wide  scholarly  sympathies,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that 
he  is  dead.  I  miss  him  at  the  book«-stores,  at  the  Athenffium.  But  the 
immortal  man  has  gone  to  his  better  world  ! 

I  am  glad  to  see  how  you  feel  about  America ;  our  conduct  is  more 
infamous  than  that  of  Hussia.  You  will  soon  hear  that  we  have 
seized  Cuba,  I  think.  There  will  be  work  enough  for  you  to  do  when 
you  return,  whether  you  come  back  rSacHonnaire  or  the  opposite. 
Only  be  faithful  to  yourself— then  you  are  faithful  to  your  God. 

TO  H.  0.,BOSTON. 

West  Newton,  Slat  Aug.,  1852. 

The  Law  has  these  disadvantages : — 1.  That  it  exercises  and  develops 
the  intellectual  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  and  higher  faculties ;  2. 
That  it  does  not  allow  a  very  complete  and  generous  development  of 
the  intellect  itself,  especially  of  the  higher  departments  thereof — say 
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the  reason  and  imagination, — ^but  only  of  the  understanding.  Most 
of  the  lawyers  that  1  have  known  are  examples  of  this  defective  and 
vicious  development.  Indeed,  most  of  the  lawyers  that  I  know  make  a 
mere  money  getting  trade  of  their  profession,  and  no  science  at  all ;  so 
that  with  them  law  is  not  a  liberal  pursuit,  only  a  head-crafb,  and  &ey 
are  only  Mechanics  at  Law,  with  little  more  elevation,  and  sometimes 
less  than  is  law  to  a  handicraft. 

«♦•««««  rj^Q  same  onesidedness  which  keeps  lawyers 
from  the  study  of -the  permanent-abstract  of  metaphysics  deters  them 
from  the  permanent-concrete  of  natural  science.  So  they  look  on  the 
arbitrary  statutes  of  man,  which  are  only  a  temporary  accident  of  devd- 
opment,  as  if  they  were  absolute  and  fixed,  as  much  as  the  permanent- 
abstract  or  the  permanent-concrete  mentioned  above.  A  statute  is  a 
temporary  rule  of  conduct  devised  to  suit  the  passing  emergency.  The 
metaphysician  and  the  naturalist  deal  with  natural  laws,  which  are  the 
constant  modes  of  operation  of  the  forces  of  the  universe ;  the  lawyer 
deals  with  those  statutes  which  are  the  variables  of  man,  while  the 
philosopher  deals  with  these  laws  which  are  the  constants  of  God. 
But  the  misfortune  of  the  lawyer  is  that  he  looks  on  his  human  varia* 
bles  as  if  they  were  as  permanent  and  as  absolutely  imperative  as  the 
divine  constant,  the  laws  of  matter  or  of  mind.  Hence  he  loses  his 
natural  conscience  and  gets  a  fictitious  and  artificial  conscience ;  loses 
the  conscience  of  Nature  and  gets  the  conscience  of  Doctors'  Commons 
or  of  the  Old  Bailey  or  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  study  of  science 
helps  to  correct  this.  Yet  I  fear  few  lawyers  care  much  for  science. 
Judge  Parsons  was  a  man  of  large  scientific  attainments.  John  Picker- 
ing also— a  quite  uncommon  man  in  many  respects — ^was  &miliar  with 
the  highest  results  of  science.  Both  of  these  were  better  lawyers,  as 
well  as  more  complete  men,  for  this  scientific  development.  I  know  a 
young  lawyer  who  had  to  manage  a  case  of  damages  for  injury  done  to 
cows  by  water  artificially  contaminated,  who  in  preparing  for  the  case 
set  himself  to  study  the  entire  physiology  of  the  cow,  and  so  under- 
stand the  effect  of  poisons  upon  her.  That  was  the  true  way  for  a 
scientific  lawyer  to  go  to  work ;  the  rule  applies  everywhere. 

I  would  not  waste  my  time  on  mean  authors.  I  would  study  the 
masters  of  poetry  before  I  played  with  their  apprentices,  and  still  more 
before  I  played  with  the  lackeys  of  the  apprentices.  You  see  un- 
educated persons  waste  a  whole  evening  in  silly  talk  about  silly  men 
or  women.  It  is  yet  worse  for  an  "  educated  man  '*  to  waste  his  time 
on  silly  books ;  they  are  always  bad  company.  The  books  of  great 
men  will  be  good  companions. 

You  need  not  fear  that  you  shall  suffer  as  a  lawyer  for  what  you 
gain  as  a  man.  Reputation  for  strict  veracity,  integrity,  and  honesty 
would  be  most  eminently  valuable  to  you  as  a  lawyer.  It  would  give 
you  the  best  kind  of  business  of  the  best  men.  I  am  glad  you  are  to 
study  with  Mr.  Charles  G.  Loring, — for  I  take  it  his  moral  character 
is  loflier  than  that  of  any  lawyer,  of  his  a^e,  in  Boston.  His  personal 
influence  will  be  good  and  greatly  good.  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  I 
think  there  is  no  real  nobleness  of  manly  character  without  manly 
religion — the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man. 
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TO  EEV.    JOSEPH  H.    ALLEN. 

Boston,  Oct.  29,  1849. 

My  peaa  Alleit, — ^Your  very  kind  and  welcome  letter  came  to  me 
aome  days  ago,  and  I  have  had  no  time  till  this  minute  to  reply  to  it. 
You  may  judge  of  my  business  when  I  tell  you  that  during  the  first 
five  days  after  I  came  in  town,  fifty  persons  came  to  see  me :  then  I 
hare  other  things  to  do  besides  the  entertaining  of  visitors.  But  it  is 
very  kind  in  you  to  write  me  nice  letters,  and  long  ones,  too,  when  I 
am  so  rare  a  correspondent,  though  I  would  gladly  be  a  frequent  one. 
I  liked  your  book  on  orthodoxy  much.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  origi- 
nality in  it.  I  wrote  a  little  paper  on  it  which  you  crowded  out :  I  do 
not  like  to  write  on  the  books  or  one  I  hold  so  dear  as  yourself,  because 
I  always  fear  that  private  friendliness  may  mar  my  critical  justice,  or 
else  my  justice  would  seem  unkind.  I  saw  S.  J.  Ma^  a  little  while 
ago,  and  he  delighted  in  your  book.  I  asked  him  to  wnte  and  tell  you 
what  he  thought  of  it,  and,  still  more,  to  write  a  little  notice  of  it 
for  the  Quarterly,  which  he  promised.  I  saw  nothing  inaccurate  in 
the  book,  and  admired  very  much  the  catholic  spirit  in  which  it  was 
written.  I  understand  the  course  you  propose — your  lectures,  I  mean. 
It  seems  to  me  a  good  one.  You  omit  one  man  in  the  early  age,  the 
greatest  name  in  the  Church  for  many  a  day ;  I  mean  old  brass- 
bowelled  Origen.  He  comprehended  the  liberality  of  Christianity 
better  than  any  one  for  a  long  time.  You  cannot  fail  to  make  the 
lectures  interesting  and  valuable,  it  seems  to  me ;  but  they  will  demand 
a  deal  of  work.  The  practical  affairs  you  speak  of  must  take  up  much 
of  the  attention  of  a  minister,  for  a  part  of  his  function  is  to  con- 
cretize religion,  and  make  the  "  kingdom  come "  which  he  prays  for. 
Gretting  employment  for  the  needy  is  a  great  charity,  one  or  the  best 
at  the  present  time. 

There  is  another  that  you  do  not  mention — public  education :  can't 
you  do  a  little  for  that  also  P  Much  depends  on  the  minister,  and  in 
a  few  years  he  can  do  a  great  deal,  with  a  good  will  for  the  work  and 
some  practical  good  sense.  I  take  it,  sentimentalism  is  the  degeneracy 
of  religion.  Thought  and  feeling,  idea  and  sentiment,  seem  to  be  the 
male  and  female  elements  in  religion,  both  of  them  needful  to  beget 
actions.  What  comes  of  mere  thought  or  mere  feeling  is  poor,  and 
does  not  grow  up  or  perpetuate  itself.  I  long  to  see  a  more  real  union 
of  various  minds  in  religion.  We  live  now  in  a  state  of  heathenish 
isolation,  and  lose  half  our  strength  from  want  of  concert.  I  see  not 
why  there  might  not  be  an  association  of  theologians  for  the  advance- 
ment of  theological  science,  as  well  as  one  of  ''geologists  and  other 
naturalists"  for  the  advancement  of  natural  science.  They  would 
quarrel  a  little  at  first,  as  the  Neptunists  and  the  Yulcanists  were 
wont  to  do,  but  soon  the  quarrelling  would  end,  and  Neptunists  and 
Yulcanists  would  both  by-and-bye  cease  to  exist.  They  need  not  call 
one  another  Christians  if  they  did  not  like,  only  theologians.  At  pre- 
sent the  Unitarians,  we  think,  are  the  most  liberal  sect  in  New  Eng- 
land, or,  the  least  illiberal ;  but  the^  do  not  contain  all  the  liberality  in 

the  land,  or  exclude  all  the  illiberality.    Dr. is  more  illiberal  tnan 

Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  Haven.    I  do  not  attend  their  conventions,  nor 
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would  it  be  desirable  in  me  to  do  so,  even  if  inclined.  They  often  take 
jmins  to  hare  me  away  from  their  assemblies,  and  certainly  I  would  not 
intrude  upon  them ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  like  to  appear  to  make  them 
responsible  for  doctrines  of  mine  which  they  do  not  share. 

Good  will  come  out  of  this  alL  Men  are  getting  to  trust  leaBon 
more,  conscience  more,  affections  more,  and  the  natural  relieious  ele- 
ment more.  Of  course,  they  rely  less  on  authority,  less  on  the  Bible ; 
upon  the  Churches  less,  and  less  on  the  ministry ;  but  more  on  man  and 
on  God.  Beyerence  for  the  letter  declines,  for  the  spirit  thrives  and 
grows  strong.  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  will  be  a 
better  correspondent  for  the  future. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

Thso.  Fabkeb. 

to  the  sams. 

Boston,  Juraaiy  29, 1851« 

Deab  Allbit, — I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  remembering  me 
in  your  new  ^sition.  I  am  so  bad  a  correspondent  that  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  if  my  friends  forget  me,  though  I  do  not  foi^t  when  I  do 
not  reply.  I  have  heard  good  things  of  vou  through  Mr.  Appleton, 
whom  1  saw  not  long  ago,  and  hope  you  will  find  a  more  congenial  field 
to  labor  in  than  at  Washington,  though  you  must  miss  many  things 
which  you  had  there.  The  library  of  80(X)  vols,  must  come  up  to  you  as 
the  '*  leeks  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely,"  to  the  migrators  out  of 
that  land  of  ''cucumbers,"  &c. 

I  should  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  sight  of  slavery,  though  the  imagi- 
nation would  still  haunt  me.  I  know  well  how  much  is  a  mere  matter 
of  latitude;  it  is  so  in  all  things.  How  many  of  the  good  folks  of 
Boston  would  have  become  Protestants  if  born  at  Bome,  or  Christiana 
if  bom  at  Constantinople  P    Why,  it  is  not  a  great  stretch  of  ^cy  to 

conceive  of  born  at  Constantinople  and  a  Turk,  with  all  the 

accompaniments  of  charity,  hospitality,  and  fatalism.  So  of  us  dl;  I 
feel  great  sympathy  with  slave-holders ;  still,  my  abhorrence  of  the  thing 
is  not  in  the  least  diminished  by  the  remembrance  that  I  have  relations 
of  my  own  name,  in  the  city  of  Charleston  too,  that  are  slave-holders. 
I  hate  the  thing,  while  I  love  the  men. 

I  am  glad  you  ask  me  if  I  ever  said  that  my  present  opinions  or  con- 
victions did  not  give  me  support  in  emrrow*  The  great  points  on  which 
I  differ  from  most  Christians  is  this.  I  believe  in  the  infinite  Gx>d,  who 
is  perfectly  powerful,  perfectly  wise,  perfectly  just,  perfectly  loving,  ai^ 
perfectly  holy.  Of  course  He  must  nave  tkpurpoie  in  creation,  a  pfan 
of  creation,  both  perfect  and  consistent  with  his  infinite  wiadom,  justice, 
love,  and  holiness.  This  plan  must  be  adapted  to  secure  the  ultimate 
welfare  of  each  creature  BLe  has  made,  must  oe  perfect  in  detail  as  well 
as  in  the  sum.  How,  then,  can  I  fful  to  find  comfort  in  every  sorrow, 
even  in  the  worst  of  sorrows,  consciousness  of  sin  P  I  cannot :  I  have 
unspeakably  more  delight  in  religion,  more  consolation  in  any  private 
grief,  personal  or  domestic,  more  satis&ction  in  looking  on  the  present 
or  for  the  future  than  ever  before,  when  I  trembled  at  an  imperfect 
God.  I  never  said,  never  thought,  never  felt  the  sentiment  imputed  to 
me ;  quite  the  contrary. 
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Now,  a  word  about  the  pbiloBophical  books.  I  think  Bitter  is  a  dall 
old  plodder,  I  have  his  books,  all  of  theiu,  one  on  the  "  Erkentniss 
Gottes,"  not  much  known  in  America,  nor  much  worth  knowing.  Still, 
let  us  eat  his  meat  with  thankfulness  of  heart ;  who  else  would  give  us 
an  analysis  of  Albertus  Ma^us,  of  heaps  of  schoolmen,  and  write  for 
us  Un  volumes  of  ''  Geschichte  der  Fhilosophie."  I  felt  the  want  jou 
complain  of,  and  know  not  how  to  make  up  for  it :  the  best  way,  per- 
haps, is  to  read  '*  Colebrooke  "  or  *'  Winciischman,"  and  **  Schlegel  on 
the  Indian  Philosophy."  But  you  don't  get  much  that  is  satisfactory. 
We  are  a  little  too  early  to  learn  the  Hindoo  philosophy.  Ten  years 
hence  it  will  be  easier.  Bumouf  is  at  work  on  something  (Mist. 
Buddhism),-  that  will  help  a  good  deal. 

But  Greece^  after  all,  is  the  country  where  spiritual  individuality  got  on 
its  legs  for  the  first  time,  and  though  Socrates  believed  Rdiot  was  a  God, 
and  not  a  "  mass  of  iron  red-hot,"  yet  his  contemporaries  did  common 
service  for  us  in  daring  to  think :  Pythagoras,  Anaxagoras,  Hippocrates, 
even  Theodorus,  did  us  great  service.  I  am  glad  you  are  studying  this 
matter  thoroughly,  taking  notes.  The  study  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
was  a  great  help  to  me  when  in  the  Theological  School ;  but  I  was  too 
much  of  a  blunderer  to  do  the  work  well  at  that  time,  and  the  road  was 
not  so  well  tumpiked  as  it  is  now.  I  honor  your  spirit,  and  love  your 
brave,  good  heart.  If  I  can  ever  help  you  by  lendiog  a  book,  you  know 
it  will  give  me  pleasure.  Why  not  read  Grote's  Vol.  I.  and  VIII.  in 
connection  with  Bitter  P  Both  are  of  much  value  in  this  matter.  I  shall 
read  your  article  on  "  Comte  "  with  pleasure.  I  could  not  give  you 
any  hints  about  him,  onlv  can  say  that  tie  is  able,  dull,  materialistic,  and 
ill-natured,  and  has  made  a  book  of  sterling  merit.  But  what  a  pity  he 
can't  get  out  of  his  more  material  phrenology ! 

Bemember  me  kindly  to  any  friends  I  may  have  in  Bangor. 

Tours  truly, 
T.P. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Boston,  May  5,  1851. 

Deab  Allsk, — I  have  not  time  to  write  you  a  long  letter,  but  will 
say  that  I  am  satisfied  from  your  letter,  that  I  was  misinformed  about  jou 
and  your  doings  and  sayings  at  Bangor.  I  never  named  my  suspicions 
to  anyone ;  but  all  I  ask  of  a  man  is  to  be  true  to  his  own  conscience, 
and  take  all  pains  to  develope  that  conscience.  He  is  to  be  faithful  to 
kmself,  not  to  anoAer  man's  self.  Still,  I  admit  the  possibility  of  a  man's 
being  false  to  himself,  of  his  violating  his  own  conscience ;  and  I  think 
this  18  a  common  occurrence — a  very  common  one  with  ministers,  and,  I 
fear,  more  common  with  Unitarian  ministers  than  others.  For,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  Unitarian  ministers  have  ideas  in  advance  of  the 
Orthodox  ministers,  while  they  have,  generally,  congregations  more 
mammonish,  hunkerish,  and  worldly,  than  the  Orthodox  congregations. 

Then,  I  think  the  ministers  take  counsel,  not  of  God,  but  of  the  con- 
ffregation,  and  turn  out  such  men  as  -— -  and  — — -,  et  id  ^enus  cmne. 
Now,  these  men  may  be  faithful  to  their  conscience :  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say  they  are  not.    1  never  said  that  of  any  man. 
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I  have  been  told  that  I  stabbed  everythingl  ever  touched.  Once  I 
"  stabbed  "  religion,  then  Christianity,  then  Unitarianismy  then  educa- 
tion, temperance,  peace,  prison  discipline. 

Still  they  all  live  after  their  "  deadly  wound." 

Yours  truly,  T.  P. 


TO   THE   SAME. 

Brookline,  Aug.  1,  1851. 

Mr  DBAE  Allen,— I  read  your  paper  before  I  read  your  letter.  It 
is  a  grand  paper,  the  best  thing  you  have  done  as  yet.  I'see  iu  the 
critical  part  of  it  the  influence  of  Comte  and  Gfrorer,  two  able  helps. 
I  have  no  criticism  to  make  on  that  part, — ^the  two  first  books  of  your 
discourse,— only  to  say  that  I  think  there  is  no  man  in  the  TJnitarian 
denomination  who  would  not  be  honored  by  writing  it.  The  third 
part  seemed  to  me  not  quite  equal  to  the  preceding,  not  conceived  with 
so  much  vigor,  nor  expressed  with  so  much  scientific  sharpness.  I 
don't  think  it  goes  quite  down  to  the  deeps  of  the  matter.  The  short 
of  the  matter,  I  think,  is  this :  the  old  theology,  all  previous  theolc^, 
has  been  bottomed  on  the  idea  of  an  imperfect  Gpo,  not  always  im- 
perfect in  power,  but  in  wisdom,  in  justice,  in  love,  or  in  holiness — 
commonly  in  all  four.  There  is  a  !Uevil  as  the  Foiuth  Person  of  the 
Godhead  in  the  common  theology.  In  some  schemes  he  is  the  FirH 
Person.  Hence,  there  is  a  personal  Devil  who  is  a  creation  of  God. 
Of  course,  God  must  have  created  the  Devil  out  of  his  (God*s)  own 
substance,  so  there  must  have  been  a  devilish  element  in  God  at  the 
beginning.  Others  say  there  is  no  personal  Devil,  but  yet  must  admit 
the  devilish  in  God;  for  they  believe  there  is  absolute  evil  in  the  world. 
Hence,  they  have  a  hell,  not  as  a  hoipital  built  by  the  Divine  as  house 
of  care,  but  as  a  rack  chamber,  or  torture  cellar,  built  by  the  devilish 
as  a  place  of  torment  and  vengeance.  Now,  I  take  it  that  philosophy 
(physics  and  meta^ysics)  is  at  war  with  the  Devil-^od,  but  not  also 
with  the  God-god.  Philosophy  believes  in  no  Devil,  neither  in  God  nor 
out  of  Him.  Hugh  Miller  finds  "  footprints  of  the  Devil  in  the  old  red 
sandstone ;"  they  will  turn  out  very  different  tracks.  The  time  has 
come  for  affirming  the  infinity  of  God  b^r  his  attributes  as  well  as  by 
his  essence.  Men  have  said  God  is  infinite  in  nature  {8eyn)y  but  de- 
nied it  when  they  came  to  treat  of  his  /unction  and  modes  of  being 
(Daseyn),  The  future  theology  must  rest  on  the  idea  that  God  is  per- 
fect in  power,  wisdom,  justice,  love,  and  holiness  (self-fidelity) ,  then  it 
may  be  a  scientific  theology.  Sometimes  the  expression  in  your  writing 
is  vague,  and  so  the  thought  difficult  to  grasp.  A  German  writer  would 
not  make  this  objection  to  you,  for  he  loves  the  vague  clouds  he 
breathes  from  his  own  tobacco-pipe.  Perhaps  Comte  is  not  likelv  to 
have  a  good  influence  on  your  style.  With  these  exceptions  I  like 
your  paper  very  much,  and  wish  the  Massaehusetts  Quarterly  were  alive 
to  publish  it  to  the  world. 

1  like  your  scheme  of  Hebrew  lectures.  The  patriarchs,  I  think  we 
know  very  little  about.  I  don't  know  whether  you  consider  them  his- 
torical  or  mythicaL    I  have  only  one  book  which  you  need,  that  is 
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Bwald's  "  Gteschiclite  dea  YoIkeB  Israel,"  4  vols.  8vo.  If  you  like  that, 
it  is  at  your  seryice.  Ejiobel  would  help  you  on  the  Prophets.  I  have 
most  of  the  books  Mackay  refers  to  in  his  "  Progress  of  tne  Intellect.*' 
The  misinformation  was  that  you  preached  "  an  old  Hunker  sermon 
denying  the  higher  law." 

Truly  yours, 

Thso.  Pabkeh. 


TO   ROBERT  WHITE,   NEW  YORK. 

Boston,  Feb.  11,  18^8. 

Dear  Frieitd, — ^Your  letter  of  the  25th  ult.  came  to  me  a  few  days 
ago,  accompanied  by  J.  Dunlary's  manifesto.  I  feel  glad  that  you  can 
approve  something  which  I  have  written  about  religion,  and  also  I  re- 
joice to  hear  of  another  man  who  loves  the  freedom  of  the  truth.  I 
think  I  understand  the  doctrines  of  the  Shakers.  I  am  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  books  they  have  issued,  which  set  forth  their  history 
and  their  opinions.  I  have  always  admired  the  order,  the  neatness, 
the  economy,  the  plenty,  and  the  peace  which  are  so  noticeable  in  their 
establishments*  I  rejoice  to  confess  that  they  have  solved  the  problem 
of  association,  at  least  so  far  as  to  show  that  men  can  live  harmoniously 
in  a  community,  and  thereby  make  a  great  saving  of  time,  labor,  and 
all  the  material  things  which  help  to  make  up  the  comforts  of  life. 
But  you  vnll  excuse  me  for  my  frankness  when  I  say  that  I  think  they 
have  made  a  capital  mistake  in  attempting  to  nullify  the  distinction  of 
sex :  that  is  not  a  distinction  of  man's  making,  but  of  man's  finding  as 
God  made  it.  Prom  that  distinction  there  comes  the  union  of  one 
man  and  one  woman,  united  by  the  most  sacred  and  most  beautiful  and 
endearing  ties.  Each  is  a  complement  to  the  other.  Out  of  their 
union  grows  up  the  family — each  new-bom  child  to  them  a  new 
Messiah,  a  new  revelation  from  Gtod.  I  admire  the  wondrous  ways  of 
Qod,  1  reverence  his  wisdom,  I  love  his  love,  as  I  find  this  everywhere. 
But  I  see  nowhere  more  lovely  instances  thereof  than  in  the  very  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  and  the  effects  which  grow  out  of  that  cause ;  yet  I 
think  I  see  the  causes  which  led  the  founders  of  the  Shakers  to  re- 
nounce all  this.  I  know,  too,  the  history  of  similar  parties  in  other 
days,  and  the  doctrine  which  led  them  also  to  renounce  marriage. 

One  thing  more  let  me  mention,  and  that  is,  the  neglect  of  educa- 
tion in  the  establishments  of  your  friends.  You  are  a  man  of  cultiva- 
tion :  it  ifl  evident  the  men  who  transact  the  business  of  the  societies, 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  world  likewise  get  some  culture.  But  I 
have  looked  with  great  pain  on  the  countenances  of  the  young  men  and 
women  that  I  have  seen  in  Shaker  settlements ;  they  look  so  ignorant, 
so  undeveloped,  so  clownish,  and  sometimes  stupid  and  almost  animal. 
Excuse  me,  my  friend,  for  mentioning  these  things ;  think  not  that  I  do 
not  honor  the  much  of  good  that  is  in  your  friends,  because  I  point 
out  what  seem  to  me  the  evils.  God  gave  us  many  faculties,  all  good 
in  their  place ;  certainly  all  good  when  acting  in  harmony,  and  each  in  its 
proportion.  The  problem  of  life  is  to  tune  all  these  strings  to  harmony. 
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Now  I  think  the  Shakers  found  one  or  two  strings  a  little  difficult  to 
tune,  and  so  they  broke  them  off;  then  thej  tuned  the  rest  quite  weiL 
Still  the  corils  broken  off  were  wanted.  So  the  Shaker  mnsie  is  not  yet 
the  whole  human  hymn.  Excuse  me  for  writing  this  long  letter,  and 
believe  me,  truly  your  friend,  Thxo.  Pabxxb. 

TO  THE  SAHE. 

West  Bozbaiy,  Joly  81,  1848. 

Deab  Ebisiti),— I  received  the  other  day  a  copy  of  the  Knickerbocker^ 
which  reminded  me  that  I  have  long  been  remiss  in  not  replying  to 
your  kind  letter,  received  a  great  while  ago.  They  who  are  good  at 
excuses  are  commonljr  good  at  nothing  else,  so  I  will  not  try  and  excuse 
my  silence,— only  will  break  it  now,  and  thank  ;^ou  for  that  letter 
as  well  as  other  favors,  and  also  for  the  magazine,  and  the  inte- 
resting notice  of  a  visit  to  New  Lebanon.  What  you  said  in 
your  kst  note  about  the  superiority  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
Shakers,  I  am  not  only  ready  but  happy  to  admit.  Certainly,  you  have 
no  menial  service— none  of  your  community  think  work  is  degrading ; 
while,  in  society  at  large,  many  men  are  ashamed  of  work,  and,  of 
course,  ashamed  of  men  (and  women)  who  work,  and  make  them 
ashamed  of  themselves.  Now,  the  Shakers  have  completely  done  away 
with  that  evil,  as  it  seems  to  me ;  that  is  one  of  their  great  merits,  and 
it  is  a  very  great  one.  At  the  same  time,  they  secure  comfort,  and  even 
wealth ;  the  only  charge  that  I  can  bring  against  them  is  that  of  the 
neglect  of  marriage.  In  an  argument  you  would  very  likely  say  a  great 
many  things  against  marriage,  and  all  connection  between  the  sexes ;  but 
still,  the  fact  remains  that  God  created  men  and  women,  and  left  the 
perpetuation  of  the  race  to  the  union  of  the  two,  doubtless  intend- 
mg  that  marriage-— of  one  man  with  one  woman-— should  continue 
so  long  as  the  race  should  endure. 

It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  human 
nature  are  developed  by  the  connection.  I  look  on  it  as  much  a 
spiritual  as  a  camsl  want.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  omission  of  this  is 
the  great  defect  of  the  Shakers.  If  they  could  still  preserve  the  &mi]y 
tie  and  then  have  all  the  other  good  things,  they  womd  have  all  that  the 
Associationists  are  contending  for.  I  feel  grateful  to  the  Shakers  for 
all  they  have  done,  and  to  you  for  bringing  me  better  acquainted  with 
them  and  their  opinions.    So,  believe  me,  truly,  your  friend, 

Theo.  Fauksb. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

West  Bozbnry,  Aug.  11, 1848. 

Deab  FBiEin), — ^Tour  kind  letter  came  to  me  a  day  or  two  ago  with 
the  communication  in  the  newspaper.  I  Will  forward  that  to  the  author 
of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly,  I  will  presently  write  you  about  the 
matter  which  you  refer  to — that  is,  as  soon  as  the  hot  weather  is  over, 
and  I  have  written  two  pieces  which  are  now  on  my  hands,  but  onlj 
laid  away  till  the  Dog-days  are  past.  I  have  not  done  it  before  for  this 
reason,  I  dislike  controversy.    You  may  think  it  strange  that  I,  who 
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bave  been  mixed  up  in  so  mnch  of  it,  sbould  have  no  natural  appetite 
tberefor,  but  I  bave  not  even  an  aeqmred  taste  for  it :  I  always  fear 
that  I  shall  not  do  my  opponent  justice.  I  like  to  make  my  statement, 
to  have  him  make  bis,  and  then  let  the  two  stand  for  what  they  are 
worth.  One  thing  I  am  sure  of  in  this  matter,  viz.  the  entire  fairness, 
candour,  and  love,  of  the  person  who  will  confront  me.  If  I  can  be  as 
fair  as  I  know  you  will  be,  I  shall  be  dad.  I  will  write  it  all  out  as 
plain  as  I  can.  But  I  suppose  the  end  will  be  that  each  of  us  will  be 
thoroughly  confirmed  in  his  own  opinions.  Difierences  of  temperament, 
education,  <&c.,  make  a  deal  of  difference  in  the  conclusions  men  arriye 
at.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  to  this,  I  fear,  before  October ;  but 
then  I  will  do  so,  only  I  shall  write  with  no  thought  of  publication. 
I  think  it  takes  all  mankind  to  represent  all  of  the  &uth  that  is  known 
as  yet,  and  each  particular  sect,  or  party,  or  class,  has  some  function 
thereof  which  no  other  possesses.  I  aim  to  find  out  all  the  new  truth 
I  can,  not  yet  known  by  anybody,  then  to  take  all  I  can  get  from  each 
sect,  party,  or  class  of  men,  and  put  all  together,  the  new  and  the 
old,  and  set  it  before  men.  If  men  do  not  then  accept  it,  I  proceed  to 
point  out  the  particular  truth  of  each  party,  and  also  its  particular 
error;  and  when  that  is  done,  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  free  from 
errors,  nor  do  I  expect  that  all  will  come  over  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
I  shall  be  veiy  glad  to  write  the  papers  I  speak  of  to  you,  knowing 
very  well  that  it  can  only  increase  my  esteem  for  you. 
So  good  bye. 

Truly  your  friend,  Thso.  Parksb. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Boston,  Oct.  7,  18^9. 

My  dear  Frieitd,— If  I  did  not  know  that  you  are  a  true  man,  I 
should  suppose  you  would  think  me  a  very  false  one  for  not  writing  to 
YOU  on  the  subject  I  long  ago  promised  to  write  on,  and  which  you  have 
been  kind  enough  often  to  remind  me  of.  Bat  when  I  am  well,  I  am  a 
busy  man,  and  when  ill,  a  silent  one.  Now  I  bave  a  little  time  at 
command,  and  thus  proceed  to  write. 

I  find  that  Mr.  Dunlary  admits  that  marriage,  or  the  sexual  union  of 
men  and  women,  belongs  to  the  order  of  nature  ;  but  if  I  understand 
him^  be  thinks  this  order  of  nature  has  been  superseded  by  a  new  dis- 
pensation, and  of  course,  all  the  accidents  of  the  order  of  nature  are 
nkewise  superseded,  and  marriage  among  the  rest. 

Now,  to  make  out  his  case,  he  must  (first)  show  that  there  has  been 
such  a  dispensation  which  thus  supersedes  the  order  of  nature ;  or  else 
(second)*,  show  that  there  was  a  new  order  which  expressly  forbids  mar- 
riage to  the  persons  who  accept  the  new.  I  do  not  find  that  Mr. 
Dunlary  has  done  either  of  those  two  things. 

Marriage  seems  to  me  as  plainly  demanded  by  the  constitution  of  the 
human  body,  as  copulation  amongst  animals  is  demanded  by  the  consti- 
tution of  their  bodies.  So  long  as  the  human  race  continues  in  the 
body,  the  body  itself  is  an  argument  for  marriage.  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  duties  of  the  body  are  not  frdfilled,  the  body  suffers  and 
deteriorates,  becomes  a  poorer  instrument  of  the  spirit  (I  use  this  word 
to  meisin  all  that  is  not  body),  and  so  the  spirit  cannot  fully  perform 
its  functions* 
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I  think  this  is  the  case  with  many  who  have  never  married ;  I  think 
I  know  some  unmarried  women  who  are  examples  of  this. 

With  men,  cases  of  involuntarj  chastity  seem  to  he  more  rare ;  men 
finding  a  satisfaction  for  the  appetite  without  marriage.    Some  men^ 
there  are,  and  some  women,  who  do  not  need  marriage,  to  whom  it 
would  be  irksome. 

Perhaps  there  is  one  such  in  lOQ,  imperfect  men  and  women.  Now, 
if  this  were  all,  I  should  very  much  distrust  any  mode  of  religion, 
or  anj  school  of  philosophy,  which  should  teach  that  marriage  was  to 
be  superseded.  I  should  say,  Here  is  the  body,  with  its  organs  and  its 
appetites ;  this  is  an  argument  against  you,  and  one  straightway  from 
God. 

But  I  ^0  further,  and  think  that  marriage  is  a  spiritual  affair  as  well 
aa  a  merelT  physical — ^it  is  love  as  well  as  lust,  and  a  great  deal  more 
love  than  lust.  When  man  is  a  savage  and  subordinate  to  his  instincts, 
the  appetite  commands  him,  and  the  connection  of  man  and  woman  ia 
chiefly  sensual. 

But  when  he  ia  cultivated  and  refined,  the  sentiment  is  more  than 
the  appetite ;  the  animal  appetite  remain!,  but  it  does  not  bear  so  large 
a  ratio  to  the  whole  consciousness  of  the  man  as  before,  while  the 
sentiment  of  love  bears  one  much  greater.  It  seems  to  me  that  love 
between  man  and  woman  resulting  in  marriage,  leads  to  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  spiritual  powers  of  man,  or  helps  in  their  development. 
Out  of  that  comes  the  society  of  man  and  wife,  then  of  parent  and 
child,  and  so  on.  So,  it  seems  to  me  that  marriage  is  more  spiritual 
than  carnal. 

Now,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  me  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  taught  that 
marriage  and  all  communication  of  man  and  woman  ought  to  cease 
with  religious  persons,  it  would  not  weaken  my  regard  for  marriage  in 
the  smallest  degree.  I  should  say,  "  Here  is  my  body  and  my  soul 
(I  mean  my  affections),  the  external  and  the  internal  evidences  of 
the  naturalness  of  marriage.  I  cannot  resist  their  testimony."  In 
short,  I  should  not  set  aside  the  old  dispensation  until  the  body  and  the 
affections  of  man  were  themselves  set  aside. 

But  then,  the  question  comes,  Did  Jesus  teach  such  a  doctrine  P  It 
is  quite  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  what  was  the  opinion  of 
Jesus  on  some  points.  But,  notwithstanding  my  reverence  tor  Jesus 
and  my  love  for  nim,  I  cannot  attach  much  importance  to  that  inquiry, 
for  if  I  think  that  the  work  (and  so  the  will)  of  God  is  against  him, 
I  cannot  follow  him  against  God. 

I  know  this  is  no  answer  to  Mr.  Dunlary,  and  I  say  it  only  by  way 
of  introduction,  hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon.  I  am,  as  hetetofore, 
faithfully,  your  friend, 

Thxo.  Puuceb. 


TO   THE   SAME. 

Boston,  Bee.  81,  1849. 

Mt  niAB  FniEin), — Soon  as  I  received  your  last  letter,  I  set  myself 
seriously  to  work  to  write  an  answer  in  detail,  but  continued  inter* 
ruption  for  the  sake  of  other  duties  renders  it  impossible  that  I  should 
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be  aUe  to  do  this ;  therefore  I  'wiU  limit  myself  to  oonsiderations  of  a 
more  general  character,  which  require  less  time  and  space,  and  will 
leave  the  other  matter  to  be  talked  over  when  we  may  meet,  as  I  trust 
we  shall;  for  a  little  conversation  will  do  more  than  a  good  deal  oi 
writuig* 

I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  making  man  male  and  female,  pro- 
viding them  with  instinctive  desires  for  union,  and  providing  no  other 


way  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race  except  by  such  union,  QoA  esta- 
blished marriage  in  the  very  nature  of  man's  body.  I  think  the  spirit 
of  one  sex  is  as  incomplete  without  the  other  as  the  body  is,  and  that 
there  is  as  much  a  spiritual  detdre  for  the  spirit  of  the  other  sex  in 
men  and  women,  as  a  bodily  desire  for  the  bodies  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Only  in  most  persons  it  is  not  so  strong* 

On  these  two  points  I  think  we  do  not  differ. 

Now,  the  question  cames,  Did  Jesus  Christ  intend  to  forbid  marriage 
to  his  followers  ?  or,  allowing  it.  Did  he  think  celibacy  the  better  state  P 
Before  answering  that  question,  it  is  necessary  to  look  a  little  at  the 
state  of  opinion  in  the  world  about  him  on  this  matter : — 

1.  The  Jews  considered  marriage  necessary  and  sacred.  Celibacy  in 
a  man  was  thought  impious,  in  a  woman  disgraceful.  But  afterwards 
marriage  got  into  worse  repute  among  the  Jews,  and  moralists  found 
it  necessary  to  commend  marriage  (See^  e.  g,  Ecclesiasticus  xxxvi.  24 
and  26 ;  xxvi.  1,  8, 18,  16,  20,  21 ;  xl.  23 ;  and  other  passages).  At 
length  there  grew  up  a  sect  which  abandoned  marriage — the  Essenes. 
They  had  some  excellent  ideas,  it  seems,  and  had  a  good  deal  of 
influence  on  the  early  Christians  in  many  matters. 

2.  Amongst  the  heathens,  marriage  was  generally  held  in  esteem,  or, 
at  any  rate,  celibacy  was  not  much  allowed  or  practised.  Still,  it  was 
sometimes  practised  as  a  religious  duty,  by  a  caste  of  men  or  women : 
the  vestal  virgins  are  examples. 

In  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  it  seems  early  to  be  thought  that  what 
was  most  valuable  to  men  or  most  dear,  was  also  the  most  acceptable 
offering  to  God.  Hence,  the  fruits  of  pastoral  life  (oxen,  Ac),  or  of  agri- 
culturid  life  (wheat,  fruit,  &c.),  and  not  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  earth,  were  the  sacrifice.  As  the  organs  of  generation  were  of 
value  in  keeping  the  race  in  existence  and  in  satisfying  the  instinct  of 
man,  in  a  fit  of  religious  excitement  men  mutilated  themselves  in  the 
name  of  Gk)d  (the  priests  of  Cybele  are  examples  of  this),  and  others 
made  a  vow  of  temporary  or  continual  chastity. 

3.  The  Hebrews  never  had  a  high  idea  of  woman.  Man  is  created 
for  his  own  sake,  woman  to  be  a  helpmeet  for  him  (Ghen.  ii.  18  and 
24).  Man  is  of  God,  woman  only  of  man  and  for  man.  This,  also,  is 
Paul's  notion  (1  Cor.  li.  7,  &c.).  The  common  notions  of  woman  in 
the  Old  Testament  is,  that  she  is  a  wanton,  or  a  drudge,  or  a  shrew. 
She  lost  us  Paradise ;  her  heart  is  ''  snares  and  nets*' :  ^' Any  wicked- 
ness but  that  of  a  woman  "  was  a  proverb.  Among  the  heathens  there 
was  great  wantonness ;  there  was,  also,  among  the  Jews,  to  judge  from 
complaints  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  numerous  words  the  Hebrew 
language  has  for  the  crime  of  sensuality. 

4.  These  things  being  so,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  some  of  the 
Christians  thought  ib  was  best  to  cut  off  that  passion  altogether  which 
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tbej  fouDd  it  difficult  to  regulate ;  not  surprising  that  tliej  thought 
thej  ought  to  sacrifice  their  powers  of  generation,  as  the  vestals  or 
priests  of  Cjbele  had  done.  Especially  would  this  be  so  among  the 
rigid  Christians ;  and  the  persecutions  tended  to  make  them  all  rifi;id. 
Still  more,  if  men  came  from  the  Essenes  to  Christianity,  would  thej 
bring  their  own  notions  of  marriage  with  them  p 

This  being  the  case,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  St.  Paul  speak 
of  marriage  as  he  does.  But,  yet  further,  the  early  Christians  thought 
the  world  was  soon  to  end  in  their  lifetime,  so  marriage  was  not  need- 
ful to  perpetuate  the  race.  So  Paul  sufiers  it  for  such  as  cannot  do 
without  it ;  but  to  him  it  was  a  mere  physical  necessity,  not  at  all  a 
spiritual  affection,  which  led  to  wedlock.  I  am  not  surprised  to  see 
such  language  attributed  to  Jesus  as  occurs  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  but  I  do  not  find  reason  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  at  all  desirous 
of  disturbing  the  natural  order  of  things  in  relation  to  this  afiidr. 
Still,  I  think  such  opinions  were  attributed  to  him  before  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  written,  for  in  that  Christ  is  said  to  work  his  first  miracle 
at  a  marriage.  It  seems  to  me  the  author  meant  to  show  that  Christ 
sanctioned  marriage,  and  the  use  of  wine,  of  which  Christ  makes  tnree 
or  four  barrels  for  the  occasion. 

Now,  if  Christ  intended  to  overthrow  and  supersede  the  union  of 
the  sexes,  I  think  he  would  not  have  lefb  it  at  all  ambiguous,  but  would 
have  said  so  with  great  plainness,  speaking  as  distinctly  as  he  did  of 
the  Sabbath  and  of  the  Jewish  institutions,  fasts,  and  the  like.  Many 
of  the  interpretations  of  Mr.  Bunlary  seem  to  me  mistaken ;  0.  y.  his 
account  of  the  "  abomination  of  desolation "  seems  to  me  wholly  a 
mistake ;  yet,  in  other  passages  he  shows  a  great  degree  of  ingenuity 
as  well  as  fairness,  and  I  feel  much  respect  for  the  man.  But  you  see 
how  much  time  it  would  take  for  me  to  go  over  the  whole  matter,  text 
for  text ;  it  would  require  me  to  write  a  great  book,  which  I  have  not 
time  or  health  to  undertake. 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  my  long  delav  and  neglect ;  I  know 
you  would,  if  you  knew  the  amount  of  matter  I  must  attend  to. 

Allow  me  to  wish  you  a  happy  new  year,  and  believe  me. 

Your  friend, 

Theodore  Parebb. 

TO   THE   SAME. 

Bovton,  October  20,  1850. 

Mt  deab  Peuki), — I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  kind  letter  of 
the  13th,  and  thank  you  for  the  kmdly  interest  you  take  in  me  and 
mine.  The  Massachmetts  Quarterly  lUview  came  to  an  end  directly 
through  the  failure  of  the  publishers,  though  they  always  found  the 
Beview  profitable  to  them.  It  still  owes  me  a  little  sum  of  money.  But 
I  was  never  a  suitable  person  to  conduct  a  Revigw.  I  am  the  most  un- 
popular man  in  Massachusetts,  and  probably  am  more  hated  than  any 
person  in  the  State  who  is  not  connected  with  politics. 

I  shall  not  write  in  any  periodical ;  for  there  is  none  in  America  which 
would  accept  my  articles  it  I  should  write,  and  I  am  just  now  too  busy 
with  other  matters  to  write  in  a  journal,  even  if  there  were  one  for  me. 
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If  I  ^KTTOte  at  all,  I  ahoiild  prefer  the  Westminster  Bevisw,  which  jou  so 
justly  praise.  I  thank  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  the  article  on 
*'  Buddhism."  I  hare  oeen  studying  the  subject,  but  had  not  seen  the 
paper  before.  Buddha  came  in  a  period  of  general  decline  of  religion, 
and  recommended  great  austerity  in  morals.  His  followers,  for  a  time, 
re&ained  from  all  sexual  action,  but  they  also  refused  to  dwell  in 
houses,  to  sit  on  a  chair  or  bench ;  but  they  gradually  returned  to  the 
common  practices  of  mankind.  I  had  not  seen  the  article  on  '*  Prosti* 
tution"  till  you  called  my  attention  to  it;  for  I  have  been  out  of 
town  all  summer,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  journals.  It  is  able 
and  awful.  I  know  not  what  is  to  be  done.  The  industrial  feudalism 
of  the  19th  century  leads  to  some  terrible  results.  As  I  look  about 
Boston,  I  see  the  ghastly  misery  of  social  life,  and  know  not  what  to  do. 
Last  Sunday  afternoon  I  preached  at  Deer  Island,  to  a  congregation  of 
drunkards  (men  and  women),  and  street-walking  harlots,  in  a  sort  of 
hospital.  There  I  saw  some  40  to  60  broken-down  women  of  the  town, 
in  bed  with  the  venereal  disease  !  I  see  daily  sights  in  Boston  of  awful 
sin  and  misery,  not  the  product  of  lust  alone,  but  of  intemperance, 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  manifold  crime,  which  make  me  shudder.  All 
that  I  can  do  seems  like  putting  a  straw  into  the  ocean  to  stop  the 
tide.  But  I  do  not  despair  of  mankind.  No,  never  t  It  is  better  than 
ever  before,  and  the  good  God  has  a  remedy  for  it  all. 

A  history- of  the  gradual. development  of  the  sexual  element  in  man* 
kind  would  be  a  noble  theme.  I  wish  I  had  either  the  talent  or  the 
time  for  the  work.  The  passages  you  quoted  from  Mill  interested  me 
much ;  I  read  his  work  soon  as  it  appeared.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
writers  on  political  economy  who  have  a  due  respect  for  woman.  He  at 
least  does  not  think  she  is  merely  to  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  the  lust 
of  man* 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  not  sending  you  my  little  speech  on 
Mr.  Webster,  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  would  interest  you  at  all ;  so 
I  beg  you  to  accept  a  copy,  which  I  send  you  now.  I  will  send  you  a 
little  sermon  in  a  few  days,  and  am. 

Truly  your  friend, 

Thxo.  Fabxbb. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

BoBton,  Novembttr  2d,  1850. 

Mt  DBAS  Friend, — The  kindness  of  your  letters  surprises  me  as 
much  as  their  beauty.  I  thank  you  for  all  the  generosity  of  affection 
which  you  have  always  shown  for  me«  and  extended  even  to  my  writings. 
At  the  same  time,  you  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  heart,  and 
though  I  have  never  seen  your  face,  yet  your  character  has  made  an 
image  of  your  person  in  my  breast  which  will  not  depart  from  me.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  write  the  book  you  speak  of ;  but  I  live 
in  a  noisy  city,  in  *'  a  world  where  want  and  suffering  are."  I  have  a 
lar^e  parish,  and  many  daily  duties  which  call  me  early  from  my  bed, 
which  keep  me  late  from  it,  and  ffive  me  little  time  for  the  studies  I 
most  affectionately  cherish.  I  have  been  at  work  on  a  book  about 
Christianity  a  long  time,  and  it  does  not  approach  completion ;  so  I 
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must  despair  of  doing  what  joa  speak  o£.  But  it  will  gi?e  me  great 
pleasure  to  visit  the  ''  Shakers  *'  you  mention ;  only,  such  are  my  engage- 
ments in  the  winter,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so  before  May.  I 
think  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  you  there. 

Believe  me  as  ever, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Iheo.  Faekeb. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

BoBton,  Jalj  15,  1851. 

Mt  deab  Fbienb,— Your  book  came  in  due  time,  and  a  very 
friendly  note  a  few  days  later — both  welcome,  as  all  that  comes  from 
that  source  always  is.  I  happened,  accidentally,  to  be  at  leisure  that 
day,  and  so  I  read  vour  book  through  directly.  Your  informant  seems 
to  me  a  little  mistaken  in  the  character  of  the  work. 

I  think  it  was  written  by  a  very  Ucentioua  person,  for  the  most 
obscene  purpose.  He  seems  destitute  of  all  true  reverence  for  man  or 
God.  He  is  smutty,  and  vulgar,  and  low.  Sexual  passion  is  always  in 
his  thoughts,  and  so  he  rifles  the  Bible,  and  the  classics,  and  Christian 
writers,  to  find  matter  to  his  taste.  He  teaches  that  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, which  Adam  and  Eve  were  forbidden  to  touch,  was  the  sexual 
union  of  man  and  woman.  He  does  not  seem  to  believe  what  he 
teaches.  Some  of  the  Christian  fathers  were  of  this  opinion.  It  is 
contrarv  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  to  their  interpreta- 
tions of  their  own  literature.  I  know  a  clergyman  who  adopts  the 
above-named^opinion.  He  is  a  queer  man,  with  the  most  intense  pas- 
sion for  women,  and  the  most  erratic  notions  of  forbearance.  He 
seems  continuall  v  desiring  what  he  never  dares  to  do,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  imhappy  of  men— lascivious  as  a  goat,  abstemious  as  a  hermit, 
capricious  as  a  monkey,  and  (now)  as  irritable  as  a  hornet*  He  is  the 
omy  minister  I  ever  met  who  publicly  maintained  this  opinion. 

I  hope  you  have  a  nice  and  quiet  time  this  summer.  I  am  now 
at  BrooUine,  three  or  four  miles  from  Boston,  and  in  a  place  where 
all  is  green  about  me ;  there  is  no  noise,  and  the  quiet,  the  silence,  the 
freedom  from  interruption  is  delightful.  I  can  do  twice  as  much  here 
as  I  can  in  the  city.  In  August  I  shall  go  off  to  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  spend  a  few  weeks  there  in  examimne  the  natural 
history  of  the  place — ^studying  the  coal,  the  rocks,  and  the  plants.  I 
have  some  friends  engaged  in  the  geological  survey  of  the  State,  and  I 
hope  much  rest  from  the  change  of  scene  and  the  change  of  thought. 

Tours  faithfully, 

Thso.  Fajuobb. 

TO   THE  SAMCE. 

Boston,  Sept  $1,  1851. 

Mt  dxab,  good  FBTEin),— I  had  a  good  time  in  Pennsvlvania,  saw 

the  coal  country,  went  about  there  with  my  scientific  friends,  and 

learned  a  good  deal  that  was  new  to  me.    I  am  amazed  when  I  think 

of  the  material  riches  which  God  has  stored  up  in  this  world,  as  school- 
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farniture  for  the  human  race.  Eor,  I  take  it,  these  great  forces  which 
science  slowly  brings  to  light,  out  of  the  ground,  are,  at  last,  to  serve 
the  great  moral  purpose  of  human  life;  to  make  the  mass  of  msn 
better  off,  wiser,  juster,  more  affectionate,  and  more  holy  in  all  their 
life,  without  and  within.  But,  hitherto,  the  great  results  of  human 
science  have  been  for  the  few,  not  the  many.  The  steam-ships  that 
weave  the  two  Continents  together  are  palaces  for  the  wetdthy  man 
who  takes  passage  in  them.  But  the  poor  sailor  on  board  them  is 
hardly  better  off  than  the  Norse  seaman,  who  sailed  to  Labrador, 
dressed  in  bear-skins,  1000  years  SkgOt  and  they  have  not  so  much  self- 


tou  might  step  from  the  Crystal  Palace  to  St.  Giles's  parish  in 
London,  and  what  a  contrast  you  would  see  between  the  "  London 
labour  and  the  London  poor !  '*  The  magnificence  of  luxury  is  achieved 
at  immense  cost ! 

The  men  who  make  the  finery  of  Birmingham  and  Brussels,  of  Lyons 
and  Geneva,  never  wear  it.  The  aas  used  to  carry  papyrus  to  the 
Boman  bath,  but  himself  was  never  washed !  So  it  is  now  vnth  the 
workers  and  their  work.  You,  the  Shakers,  I  think,  have  solved  the 
problem  of  industry  with  remarkable  success.  The  labour  of  each 
blesses  all :  none  is  cursed  with  drudgery,  none  with  idleness,  none 
with  poverty,  none  with  the  wantonnesss  of  unearned  riches.  Now,  I 
think  that,  some  time  or  another,  the  human  race  will  solve  this  dreadful 
problem,  and  do  without  poverty  as  easily  as  without  war.  Then  these 
great  forces, — steam,  electricity,  and  a  hundred  more  which  no  man 
dieams  of  yet,  will  do  their  higher  work  of  civilizing,  moralizing,  re- 
fining, and  blessing  mankind.     We  must  work  and  wait. 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  for  the  book  you  speak  of,  but  I  have  already 
laid  out  more  work  than  I  shall  be  able  to  do  in  my  lifetime,  I  fear.  I 
have  made  the  preliminary  studies  for  them,  so  that  if  I  should  turn  off 
now  to  other  pursuits  I  should  lose  too  much  that  has  cost  me  too 
dear.  I  am  now  engaged  on  a  book  which  ought  to  have  been  done 
long  ago,  and  would  have  been,  but  for  the  Eudtive  Slave  Law,  which 
kept  me  contending  with  the  officers  of  law  lul  last  vrinter.  Now  I 
am  at  work  on  that,  and  hope  to  have  it  done  by  next  spring,  if  I  am 
well  all  the  winter. 

I  have  not  yet  found  out  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  little  book 
you  sent  me.  Still,  it  seems  yery  obvious  to  me  that  the  man  had  no 
object  in  view  but  an  obscene  one.  Of  course  I  may  be  mistaken.  He 
enters  into  such  wanton  details  of  wantonness  as  none  but  a  licentious 
man  would  do,  as  I  should  think.  But  I  should  hate  to  judge  any  man 
too  severely. 

I  will  yet  ascertain  the  author,  if  possible.  I  write  on  a  slip  of 
paper  the  name  of  the  clergyman  I  spoke  of.  I  should  prefer  that  no 
one  knew  his  name  but  you.  He  is  one  of  the  most  self-denying  men 
that  I  have  ever  knovm.  His  conscience  has  grown  out  like  a  sickly 
tumor  on  him,  it  seems  to  me.    But  I  respect  and  honor  him.    If 

you  took  him  out  of  the  ministry  in ,  I  know  not  what  would 

become  of  them. 

We  have  just  returned  to  Boston,  or  I  should  have  answered  your 
kind  letter  before. — ^Truly  yours,  Theo.  Pabxsb. 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

West  Newton,  Jsne  8, 1852. 

My  pbab  Fbisvd,— Your  kind  letter  came  to  me  yesterday,  and  I 
was  glad  to  find  your  bandwriting^on  the  envelope,  and  marks  of  your 
kindly  soul  in  the  letter  itself.  I  ought  to  apologize  to  you  for  not 
visiting  you  at  New  Lebanon,  as  I  have  repeatedly  promised ;  but  two 
reasons  prevented — one  was  the  incessant  labor  to  which  I  have  been 
compelled  all  the  season :  no  sooner  is  one  thing  over  but  another 
comes  in  its  place.  The  next  was  this :  whenever  I  laid  aside  the  money 
for  the  enterprise,  some  poor  person  came  who  needed  my  help,  and  1 
could  not  say,  "  No,  sir,  I  canMb  help  yon ;  I  want  to  spend  for  pleasure 
the  trifle  you  need  for  support,"  so  I  have  been  debarred  of  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  and  your  friends.  I  hope  you  will  not  mention  this 
to  anybody,  for  it  is  not  a  fact  that  concerns  the  public,  and  I  only 
mention  it  that  you  may  see  it  was  no  lack  of  will  on  my  part.  Tet,  do 
not  think  that  1  am  poor — ^I  am  rather  rich  than  otherwise — ^but  can 
always  spend  my  means  more  profitably  than  on  my  personal  epjoy- 
ments.  This  season,  several  scholarly  men  of  this  country  and  other 
countries  have  looked  to  me  for  a  little  help,  and  I  could  not  say  nay. 

I  saw  the  article  in  the  Tribune  which  you  refer  to,  and  liked  the 
extracts  from  the  book.  In  my  lecture,  in  quoting  the  Highlanders 
remark,  '*  Wherever  McDonald  eits^  there  i$  the  head  of  the  tabie^'*  I  meant 
to  say,  the  head  of  the  table  was  where  the  greatest  worth  was,  and,  if 
the  mutton  was  better  than  the  man,  then  the  platter  was  the  head  of 
the  table,  not  the  owner  of  the  mutton.  I  fullv  accord  with  all  you 
say  about  gentleness — ^the  native  kindliness  of  heart  which  seeks  to 
comfort  and  delight  others,  and  which  you  so  well  exemplify  in  your 
own  house.  It  is  before  all  natural  or  acquired  gracefulness  of  manner, 
which,  indeed,  is  nothing  without  this  inner  light  of  good  manners. 
We  should  agree  perfectly  on  that  matter. 

In  respect  to  repelling  force  by  force,  I  should  differ  from  yon 
widely.  I  respect  the  conduct  of  the  Friends  in  this  matter  venr  mudi, 
and  their  motives  also,  but  I  do  not  share  their  opinions.  I  follow 
what  seems  to  me  the  l^ht  of  nature.  It  appears  to  me  the  opinion  of 
Jesus  is  made  too  much  of  in  this  particular. 

He  supposed  the  "world"  was  soon  to  end,  and  the  "kingdom  of 
heaven"  was  presently  to  be  established.  He  therefore  commands  his 
followers  to  *^  resist  not  evil" — ^not  only  not  to  resist  with  violence,  but 
not  at  all.  In  like  manner  he  teUs  them  to  "  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow."  These  counsels  I  take  it  were  given  in  the  absolute  sense  (rf 
the  words,  and  would  do  well  enough  fo;*  a  world  with  no  future ;  the 
day  was  "  at  hand  "  when  the  Son  of  Man  should  come  with  power  and 
ffreat  glory,  and  give  fourfold  for  all  dven  in  charity,  and  etemid  life 
besides.  iBut  the  Son  of  Man  (or  Gbd)  is  to  use  violence  of  the  most 
terrible  character  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46).  Men  were  not  to  take  ven- 
geance, or  even  to  resist  wrong ;  not  to  meditate  the  defence  they  were 
to  make  when  brought  before  a  court — all  was  to  be  done  for  them  by 
supernatural  power.  These  things  being  so,  with  all  my  veneration  for 
the  character  of  Jesus,  and  my  reverence  for  his  general  principles  of 
morality  and  religion,  I  cannot  accept  his  rule  of  conduce  in  sudi 
matters. 
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Yet)  I  think,  yiolence  is  resorted  to  nine  times  when  it  is  needless, 
to  every  one  instance  when  it  is  needed.  I  have  never  preached 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  non-resistants,  but  often  against  the  excess 
of  violence  in  the  State,  the  Church,  the  community,  and  the  family. 
I  think  cases  may  occur  in  which  it  would  be  my  duty  to  repel  violence, 
even  with  taking  life.  Better  men  than  I  am  think  quite  differently, 
and  I  respect  their  conscientiousness,  but  must  be  ruled  by  my  own 
conscience ;  and,  till  otherwise  enlightened,  should  use  violence,  if  need 
be,  to  help  a  fugitive. 

I  went  up  to  Vermont  last  week,  to  conduct  Miss  Stevenson  to  her 
residence  for  the  summer  (at  a  tavern  in  Sudbury,  Vermont).  She 
would  send  her  greetings  to  you,  if  at  home. 

My  wife  sen(£  her  most  kindly  greetings  to  you  and  yours.  I  set 
on  slowly  with  my  book ;  but  have  a  little  volume  of  sermons  which 
will  see  the  light,  I  hope,  in  the  autumn.  I  think  nobody  has  written 
on  the  subject  you  speak  of.  If  I  can  find  such  a  book,  I  will  inform 
you. 

Bemember  me  kindly  to  all  of  your  family,  not  forgetting  the  visits 
from  New  Jersey. 

Truly, 

T.P. 

TO   THE   SAME. 

Boston,  Marcli  15,  1853. 

Mt  beab,  good  Fbuekd, — I  should  have  written  you  long  ago ;  but 
when  I  came  home  from  New  York  I  had  another  of  the  comforts  of 
Job,  which  seated  itself  on  my  right  hand,  so  that  I  could  not  write 
with  it.  Some  indispensable  letters  I  wrote  with  the  left.  You  would 
laugh  to  see  them,  but  give  up  the  attempt  to  read.  Now  that  is  gone, 
and  all  its  companions,  I  hope.    I  was  never  better  than  now. 

Your  old  and  intimate  relative  has  taken  that  step  in  his  life  which 
we  commonly  call  death.  I  doubt  not  it  was  a  pleasant  step  for  him  to 
take,  though  painful  always  it  must  be  for  us,  the  living,  to  separate 
from  such  as  ^o  to  a  higher  life.  But  there  are  so  many  beautiful 
associations  which  cling  to  those  we  love,  and  come  out  with  all  the 
more  beauty  when  they  cease  to  be  mortal,  that  the  departure  of  a 
friend  is  always  attended  with  an  exaltation  of  our  spirits  if  we  have 
fiuth  in  the  infinite  goodness  of  the  great  Father. 

There  are  some  men  whom  I  pity  exeeedingl  v, — 

1.  Such  as  have  no  belief  in  the  soul,  eternal  life,  and  look  on  death 
as  an  ultimate  fact. 

2.  Such  as  only  fear  a  God,  but  do  not  know  the  infinite  Father 
(and  infinite  Mother)  of  all  souls,  and  so  have  nothing  on  which  they 
can  perfectly  rely. 

I  meet  both  classes  of  men  (the  latter  oftenest),  and  I  pity  them 
most  exceedmgly.  To  one,  the  grave  is  only  a  deep,  dark  hole  in  the 
ground ;  to  the  other,  it  is  a  hole  which  leads  down  to  hell. 

The  popular  religion  makes  death  a  most  formidable  enemy — a  thing 
to  be  snuddered  at. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  feebleness  of  men's  faith  in  God.  Death  is  one 
step  in  our  progress ;  birth  was  a  step  once.  But  birth  was  a  death  to 
one  form  of  bemg,  and  death  is  a  birth  into  another  form  of  being.    To 
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die  in  infancy,  youth,  or  manhood  does  not  seem  after  the  tnie  coorBe 
of  nature ;  but  to  die  in  old  age, — 

"  Life's  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life's  duties  done," — 
that  is  no  misfortune,  but  a  blessing  also.  My  father,  when  an  old  man — 
seventy-and-seven  years  old — laid  down  his  weary,  mortal  bones,  and  was 
glad  to  die  We  wept  over  his  toil-worn  hands  and  venerable  head,  which 
we  had  kissed  so  many  a  thousand  times;  but  we  were  glad  that  the  dear 
old  man  rested  from  his  labors,  and  went  home  to  his  God  and  our 
Ood— the  earthly  father  to  the  Infinite  Father  and  Mother.  So  shall 
we  all  one  day  be  glad  to  go,  and  knock  with  our  feeble  hand  at  our 
Mother's  door.  "  Undo  the  gate,  and  let  me  in,"  shall  we  all  say,  as 
we  go  willing  and  welcome  to  meet  her.  I  hope  you  and  yours  are  all 
well.  We  send  our  kindest  salutations  to  you  all.  My  wife  and  Miss 
Stevenson  admired  your  daguerreotype,  and  thought  it  quite  faithful. 

Sincerely  yours,        Th£0.  Fabkss. 

TO  THE  SAME.* 

BoatoD,  Januazy  15, 1865. 

Mt  dsab,  good  Fbieih),— It  is  long  since  I  have  seen  your  kindly 
venerable  face,  or  even  had  a  line  from  your  hand.  I  was  never  so 
busy  as  now ;  all  things  conspire  to  make  me  solitary  (in  my  studv) 
one-half  the  time;  andpithlie  (in  some  great  assembly)  the  other  half. 
Just  now  I  have  scarce  time  for  anything  but  public  duties,  and  the 
arrest  and  *' trial"  will  only  aggravate  the  evil  for  a  little  time  to  come ; 
but  by-and-bye  it  shall  be  otherwise  and  better. 

I  passed  through  New  York  in  October,  reaching  at  9  p.h.  and 
leaving  at  8  a.m.,  and  again  last  week,  arriving  at  3  a.m.  and  departing 
at  8  P.K.,  but  had  no  time  to  see  even  you  and  yours.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brace  were  at  our  house  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  promised  them  to  pass 
the  night  of  my  lecture  at  their  house,  and  I  must  keep  the  promise, 
else  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  stopping  with  one  so  very  dear  to 
me  as  yourself,  but  I  shall  come  and  see  you  and  yours. 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  50  dollars,  which  shall  be  put  in 
the  treasury  for  the  "  Friendless  Girls,"  in  the  manner  you  suggest. 
We  will  send  any  girls  to  the  Shakers  who  wish  to  go;  thev  are 
usually  sent  to  families  in  the  country,  but  doubtless  we  shall  find 
some  who  will  desire  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  Shakers.  I  love  to  see 
a  man  who  makes  his  money  serve  as  a  ladder  towards  heaven, 
whereon  he  and  his  fellow-creatures  may  climb  up  to  higher  heights  of 
humanity:  the  strong  man  lifting  up  the  weak !  What  a  ghastly  vice 
this  of  prostitution  is !  It  comes  m)m  the  false  idea  that  wonum  is  to 
be  the  tool  of  man,  not'  his  equal,  but  slave ;  but  graduaUy  we  should 
outgrow  this  folly  and  wickedness,  as  we  have  many  others. 

1  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  see  more  of  your  son.  I  am  so  busy  that 
I  seldom  go  to  Cambridge,  not  twice  in  six  months,  and  he  does  not 
visit  us  so  often  as  I  could  wish.  By-and-bye  he  will  get  better 
acquainted. 

Bemember  me  most  kindly  to  all,  and  believe  me. 

Heartily  yours,        Theo.  Paakeb. 

*  See  in  the  Appendix  YI.,  YoL  IL,  a  letter  from  Mr.  White's  son,  in  aeknowledgraenl 
of  the  benefit  which  the  father  derived  from  his  oorrespondenoe  with  Hr.  Parker. 
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TO  REV.  DAVID  WASSON. 

Boston,  DoMmber  12, 1857. 

Mt  bsab  Wassok, — ^Many  thanks  for  your  kind  and  welcome 
letter.  I  know  how  much  it  cost  you  to  write  it,  and  that  dims  my 
joy  in  reading  it.  You  must  not  write  much ;  you  learned  to  labor 
long  ago,  now  "  learn  to  wait.''  I  ate  my  lunch  in  the  railroad  station, 
and  thought  over  all  Higginson  said  in  defence  of  the  Irish.  I  like 
good  plump  criticism,  and  need  it  oftener  than  I  get  it ;  but  I  think  he 
was  mainly  wrong,  and  still  adhere  to  my  opinion  of  the  Celtic  Irish. 
In  other  lectures  I  have  showed  at  len^h  the  good  they  will  do  our 
country;  when  I  give  this  again  I  will  do  so,  and  name  the  good 
qualities  of  the  ''  g^itlemen  from  Gorrrkk,"  and  the  poor  wretches 
from  Africa. 

I  take  Blumenbach's  five  races  only  as  provisional — five  baskets 
which  wUl  hold  mankind  and  help  us  handle  them.  In  respect  to 
power  of  civilization,  the  African  is  at  the  bottom,  the  American  Indian 
next.  The  history  of  the  world,  I  think,  shows  this,  and  its  pre- 
historic movements.    I  don't  say  it  will  be  always  so ;  I  don't  know. 

Tou  and  I  do  not  differ,  save  in  words,  about  the  Greeks.  In  the 
emotional  element  of  religion,  I  think  the  Shemites  surpass  the  Indo* 
Germans,  and  the  Jews  were  at  the  head  of  the  Shemites.  The  Fhce- 
nictans  took  to  trade,  and  cared  no  more  about  religion  than  a  Connec- 
ticut tin-pedlar,  who  joins  any  Church  for  a  dollar.  Somebody  found 
one  of  the  scoundrels,  a  mummy  now  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  who  was 
circumcised.  He  took  the  religion  of  the  place  just  as  the  current 
coin.  BeligiouB  emotion,  religious  wiU,  I  think,  never  went  further 
than  with  the  Jews.  But  their  intellect  was  sadly  pinched  in  those 
narrow  foreheads.  They  were  cruel  also,  always  cruel.  I  doubt  not 
they  did  sometimes  kill  a  Christian  baby  at  the  Passover  or  the  anni- 
versary of  Haman's  famous  day !  If  it  had  been  a  Christian  rnan^  we 
shoula  not  blame  them  much,  considering  how  they  got  treated  by  men 
who  worshipped  a  Jew  for  God.  They  were  also  lecherous.  No  lan- 
guage on  earth,  I  think,  is  so  rich  in  terms  for  sexual  mixing.  All 
the  Shemites  are  given  to  flesh.  What  mouths  they  have,  full  of  volup- 
tuousnesss !  only  the  negro  beats  them  there. 

The  Jews,  like  all  the  Shemites,  incline  to  despotism;  they  know  no 
other  government.  The  Old  Testament  knows  no  lung,  but  one  absolute ; 
the  New  Testament  is  no  wiser,  if  perhaps  you  bate  a  line  or  two 
which  Jesus  spoke— and  they  indicate  a  feeling  more  than  a  thought. 
The  New  Jerusalem  is  a  despotism  with  a  lamb  for  the  autocrat ;  a 

Eretty  kmb  too,  by  the  way,  who  gathers  an  army  of  200,000,000 
one,  and  routs  his  enemies  by  the  Euphrates,  and  then  comes  to  Italy 
and  kills  men,  till  he  makes  a  puddle  of  blood  200  miles  wide  and 
three  feet  deep.  (See  Bev.  ix.  16,  and  xiv.  20.)  In  the  Old  Testament, 
Jehovah  is  King,  a  terrible  King  too.  He  is  not  a  constitutional  King, 
iMlt  arbitrary.  His  word  is  law.  There  is  no  proof  of  anything,  no 
appeal  to  individual  consciousness.  With  the  Greeks,  all  this  was 
dinerent— Indo-Gkrmanic,  not  Shemitic.  I  love  the  Greeks,  especially 
the  authors  you  name ;  but  for  moral  helps  and  religico-emotionai  helps, 
I  go  to  that  dear  Old  Testament^  for  all  .Sschylus  and  Sophocles.    i)o 
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you  remember  any  example  of  remorse  in  the  Qreek  literature  ?  The 
Hebrews  had  a  pretty  savage  conception  of  Ood ;  but  He  is  earnest^ 
there  is  no  frivolity  attributed  to  Jehovah.  He  is  the  most  efficient 
Deity  of  old  times :  none  of  your  dikttante  gods.  Beside,  He  is  wholly 
superior  to  the  material  world,  while  none  of  the  Greeks  or  Bomana 
got  above  the  idea  that,  in  some  particulars,  it  was  more  than  any  deity 
or  all  deities. 
Get  well  as  fast  as  you  can*  Yours,        T.  P. 

TO   F.   E.    PARKER. 

Borton,  April  15,  1858. 

My  dear  Sib, — ^I  send  you  herewith  some  rambling  thoughts  about 
the  Provident  Association,  and  they  wiU  gain  nothing  by  my  name,  so 
I  put  them  on  another  sheet  with  no  signature.  Show  them  to  whom 
you  like — ^this  to  none,  nor  let  the  writer  be  known. 

I  think  70  per  cent,  of  our  out-door  charity  has  only  a  reflex  good 
action :  80  per  cent,  helps  the  receiver,  70  onfy  the  giver.  Now  we 
might  reverse  the  proportions :  all  would  bless  the  giver,  but  70  per 
cent*  would  also  elevate  the  receiver. 

When  I  first  came  to  Boston,  I  meant  to  go  into  that  work  of  look- 
ing after  the  perishing  class.    But  three  things  hindered : — 

1.  Men  haa  a  great  horror  of  me. 

2.  They  had  no  correct  ideas  as  a  basis  of  action,  in  general  or  in 
special,  and 

8.  The  slavery  question  assumed  such  an  alarming  shape,  proportions, 
and  position  that  we  must  turn  head  and  put  it  down,  or  turn  tail  and 
die — conquer  as  mat,  or  die  n^^s. 

So,  for  twelve  years,  I  have  been  laboring  to  diffuse  the  true  idea  of 
man,  God,  and  the  relation  between  the  two — of  life  for  the  individual, 
the  family,  community,  nation,  church,  world ;  and  also  fighting  slavery 
in  all  its  forms.  I  shall  never  do  for  the  perishing  and  dangerous 
classes  what  I  primarily  intended.  But  I  will  bore  you  no  longer  with 
this  sheet,  for  I  am, 

Tours  truly, 

T.  E 

BOMB  THOUGHTS  OK  THE  CHABITIXS  Or  BOSTON. 

1.  The  effect  of  our  in-door  municipal  charity  is  excellent,  not  with- 
out some  evil,  of  course,  but  in  the  main  it  works  well.  I  am  thereby 
insured  against  starvation.  It  is  quite  a  step  in  civilization  when  a 
nation  guarantees  its  citizens  acainst  death  by  hunger  and  cold. 

A  little  shame  attaches  to  the  recipients  of  this  charity :  it  ought 
to  be  so  as  a  rule ;  and  a  little  more  to  their  children :  that  ought  not 
to  be  so. 

The  State  almshouses,  I  think,  are  an  impi^vement  on  the  old  mode 
of  treating  foreign  paupers. 

I  have  Stored  my  opinion  after  a  little  observation,  and  by  the  results 
of  trial. 

2.  The  effect  of  our  out-door  charity — municipal,  social,  individual, 
is  mainly  bad.   The  teeandary  (or  reflex  and  subjective)  action  is  admir« 
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able;  it  blesses  tbe  giver.  I  think  of  few  persons  who  make  an 
investment  for  their  own  sakes  which  gives  so  good  dividends  as  what 
thej  spend  for  the  poor ;  what  they  laj  out  for  others  comes  to  more 
than  what  the^  lay  up  for  themselves. 

Bat  the  primary  (or  direct  and  objective)  action  is  (fiite  bad.  I 
sometimes  tnink  it  does  more  harm  than  good;  but  this  is  a  little 
extravagant. 

1.  This  charity  is  badly  distributed,  without  discretion,  conscientious- 
ness, or  industry.  Most  of  ^our  visitors  lack  those  three  virtues. 
The  want  of  the  least  of  them  is  a  great  fault.    No  business  in  Boston 

requires  a  more  liberal  me&sure  of  all  three.    8 is  a  capital  good 

fellow,  highly  useful  in  his  place,  truly  benevolent,  conscientious^— most 
religiously  so— and  devotea  to  this  work.  He  is  tender  and  tenacious 
both — ^rare  metallic  qualities  to  unite  in  one  person.  You  will  not  do 
better  than  to  keep  him.    But,  spite  of  him,  things  are  as  I  say. 

2.  You  have  to  deal  with  exceeding  bad  material.  The  ethnology 
of  pauperism  is  worth  more  than  a  hasty  thought,  which  is  all  I  can 
^ve  it  now.  (1.)  Anglo-Saxon  pauperism,  American,  English,  Scotch, 
IS  easily  disposed  of.  (2.)  German  pauperism  will  ^ve  us  little  trouble. 
(3.)  Jewish  pauperism  will  take  care  of  itself-— it  is  quite  inconsider* 
able,  and  will  be  taken  charge  of  by  Jewish  alms^ving,  which  is  the 
distributive  virtue  of  that  people,  as  thrift  is  their  cumulative  virtue 
(and  an  evU  odor  their  cumulative  and  distributive  vice,  chronic  and 
progressive  with  the  children  of  Israel).  (4.)  African  pauperism  is 
easily  dealt  with.  The  negro  is  the  least  acquisitive  of  all  men ;  his 
nature  is  tropical.  He  is  an  equatorial  c;rasshopper— not  a  bee  of  the 
Temperate  Zone.  Still,  he  is  so  pliant  that  we  can  do  with  him  as  we 
will,  if  we  will  justice  and  charity.  (5.)  Celtic  pauperism  is  our  stone 
of  stumbling.  The  Irishman  has  three  bad  things — bad  habits,  bad 
religion,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  bad  nature.  In  deamg  with  Irish  poor, 
I  lay  down  three  maxims : — 

(1.)  The  Irishman  will  always  lie,  if  it  is  for  his  momentary  interest. 
(2.)  He  will  not  work  while  he  can  exist  by  begging.  (3.)  He  will  st^ 
when  he  can  get  a  chance,  and  preferentially  from  his  benefactor.  I 
can  recall  but  one  instance  of  a  grateful  '^gintleman  from  Cork." 
These  vices — lying,  begging,  stewing,  are  inttaniuU  of  the  genus 
"  Paddy  from  Corrrck  ".  The  opposite  is  exceptional — of  Bridget  and 
John,  eccentric  individuals.  I  might  add  a  fourth:  Faddy  will  get 
drunk  if  he  can  find  liquor. 

Now,  the  bulk  of  our  pauperism  is  Irith.  Suffolk  Counb^  is  "  County 
Cork"  ;  Boston  is  a  young  l>ublin.  What  shall  we  do  with  this  wild 
Irishism  which  is  yelping  around  us  ?  I'll  tell  vou  a  wrong  thing  we 
have  done :  we  have  put  the  head-quarters  of  charity  near  the  centre 
of  the  Boston  Paddy-land !  "What  is  the  consequence?  Ward  VII. 
equate  in  the  anteroom  of  the  Provident  Aid  Society ;  it  passes  its 
mornings  there,  that  bv  its  continual  coming  it  may  weaiy  the  wisdom 
of  charity  into  a  foolish  gift.  I  would  not  have  the  room  too  near ;  as 
the  tap  draws  the  idlers,  so  the  till  of  charity  draws  Paddies.  If  it 
were  half  a  mile  off  it  were  better.  Bridget  and  Michael  will  feel  the 
**  swate  influence  "  from  the  North  End  to  the  Neck ;  but  from  Franklin 
Street  to  Fort  Hill^  why,  it  draws  all  the  virtue  out  of  them.    We  want 
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a  new  suite  of  rooms,  for  which  I  would  give  two  limits  ^— 1.  'Bier 
should  not  be  in  such  fatal  proximity  to  the  Iri^.  2.  They  shouM 
be  yentilated  well.  The  Irish  are  poisoning  our  agents  with  their  con- 
taminating nastiness. 

Last  autumn  the  benevolent  men  of  Boston  said,  '*  There  will  be 
much  suffering,  and  then  much  crime.  Let  our  charity  preyent  both ! " 
It  was  religiously  meant ;  it  was  well  done.  I  think  there  has  seldom 
been  le$$  mffering  in  a  winter  in  Boston,  especially  in  the  class  of  peo- 
ple who  seek  our  relief.  But  where  you  sow  alms  begsary  springs  up ; 
as  the  tare  amid  thi$  wheat  there  came  thefb,  the  exceptional  but  regukr 
weed  amid  the  instantial  crop.  Next  autumn  and  next  winter  we  shall 
see  such  demand  on  our  charity  as  we  never  knew  before.  If  charity 
be  organized,  dependence  becomes  also  an  "  institution,"  and  beggaiy 
is  organized  beside  it.  Ours  is  a  society  for  the  jt^refen/trt^  paupensm. 
Why,  we  are  making  it  a  society  for  the  promotion,  dimision,  and 
organization  of  pauperism ! 

N'ow,  we  want  a  good,  able-bodied,  able-minded  man  as  the  out-door 
organizor  and  supervisor  of  this  work.  He  should  be  a  rdigitnu  man, 
having  piety  without  narrowness,  morality  without  ctmt  or  asceticism ; 
one  upright  before  God  and  downright  before  men ;  and  with  a  theo- 
logy he  believes  in,  but  does  not  wish  to  strangle  other  men  withal. 
I  think  Eev.  Mr.  Eitcbie,  of  Eoxbury,  is  just  such  a  man ;  Ci^ 
Ghx>dwin  is  perhaps  still  better. 


TO   A  FRIEND. 

Boston,  Feb.  6, 1851 

Dear  Sib, — \  take  the  first  leisure  hour  to  reply  to  your  note  of 
last  Sunday.  Regarding  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  man,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  suppose  that  he  could  never  be  mistaken.  You 
make  a  distinction  in  this  matter,  and  admit  that  he  might  come  short 
of  the  truth  through  lack  of  ability  to  see  it,  but  seem  to  hesitate  to 
admit  that  he  could  be  mistaken  or  wrong  in  any  of  his  positive 
teachings.  Yet  I  think  a  careful  study  of  the  Gospels  will  force  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  be  was  sometimes  mistaken. 

There  is  a  little — nay,  a  very  great — difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
opinion  of  Jesus  on  some  quite  important  matters;  for  (1)  it  is  not 
certain  that  any  of  the  writers  reported  bis  exact  words ;  and  (2)  the 
writers  disagree  so  much  among  themselves.  Thus,  there  is  an  im- 
mense difference  between  the  first  three  GK)spels  and  the  fourth — a 
difference  in  the  history  and  the  doctrines.  In  the  first  three  there  are 
remarkable  diversities  of  doctrine.  Thus,  Matthew  represents  Jesus  as 
saying  (x.  5),  '^Into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not;**  and, 
again  (xv.  24),  "I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel ;"  and  Luke  puts  no  such  words  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  but 
represents  him  as  sending  messengers  '*  into  a  village  of  the  Samari- 
tans." Of  the  ten  lepers  he  heals,  only  one  returns  thanks,  and  he  a  Sama- 
ritan (xvii.  16)  ;  and  the  model  of  practical  piety  that  he  speaks  of  (x. 
80-37)  is  also  a  Samaritan.  Luke  had  Matthew's  Gospel  before  him 
when  he  wrote.    Mark  had  both  Luke  and  Matthew,  yet  Mark  omits 
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all  that  Matthew  and  Luke  report  aboat  Jesus  in  relation  to  the 
Samaritans.  This  could  not  haye  been  by  accident.  Matthew  seems 
still  to  have  clung  to  Judaism,  hence  he  gives  such  passages  as  that  in 
xxiii.  1-3.  Luke  was  more  liberal,  and  broke  away  from  Judaism,  and 
80  never  gives  such  a  command  as  that  in  Matthew.  Notice  also  the 
account  in  Matthew  of  the  sending  out  the  Twelve  (z.  1)  and  that  in  Luke 
(yi.  13),  and  Luke's  account  of  the  sending  out  of  the  seventy  (x.  1-16, 
and  17-18).  Luke  is  not  &vorable  to  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  Since  this  is  so,  I  find  it  difficult  to  be  certain  how  far  opi- 
nions have  been  ascribed  to  him  which  he  never  held,  and  how  itHp  he 
changed  his  opinions,  and  so  taught  differently  at  difPorent  times.  He 
did  the  latter  it  is  plain,  for  in  Matthew  (v.  lV-19)  he  says  he  was  not 
come  to  destroy  the  law  (t.  s.  the  law  in  the  Books  of  Exodus,  Levit., 
Numb.,  and  Dent.),  but  to  fulfil — i.  e.  to  keep.  He  affirms  the  doc- 
trine of  the  orthodox  Jews,  that  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  should 
be  altered  or  repealed  till  the  end  of  the  world  (v.  18),  and  would  not 
have  one  of  the  least  of  the  Commandments  (of  that  law  in  these 
books)  set  aside  or  neglected.  Yet,  by-and-bye,  how  differently  he 
speaks  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  fasting,  e.y.  in  the  same  Gospel !  How 
very  different  are  his  own  doctrines  in  the  Fourth  G-ospel  (e.  g,  John 
iv.  21-23),  and  in  the  Epistle  of  Paul,  who  rejects  the  law  which  Mat- 
thew would  haye  us  keep. 

If  the  First  Gospel  is  correct,  Jesus  believed  the  end  of  the  world 
was  presently  to  take  place  (Matthew  xxiv.  3-27,  29-34).  Unitarian 
and  other  interpreters  refer  this  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  I 
think  very  unjustly.  It  is  plain  from  the  Epistles  that  the  Christians 
thought  the  world  would  soon  end ;  Paul,  John,  and  James  seem  to 
agree  in  this.  In  Peter  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  (2  Peter  iii. 
8^4,  7-10).  All  this  is  enough  to  show  that  Jesus  was  greatly  mis- 
taken if  Matthew  reports  him  correctly. 

Now,  I  think  that  Jesus  was  a  greater  man  than  the  Gospels  repre- 
sent him.  I  look  on  him  as  a  man  of  yast  genius,  a  great  mind,  a  great 
conscience,  a  great  heart,  and  a  great  soul.  I  mean  that  he  was  a  man 
of  great  genius — ^inteUectual,  moral,  affectional,  and  religious  genius ; 
and  of  course  lived  a  great  life  of  piety.  But  when  he  was  a  boy  I 
suppose  he  stumbled  in  learning  to  walk;  miscalled  the  letters  in 
learning  to  read;  got  wrong  conclusions  in  his  thoughts.  From  his 
very  nature  as  a  finite  person  this  must  be  possible  and  actual  too. 
When  he  reached  the  age  of  thirty  he  must  have  made  mistakes  in  his 
intellectual  processes,  and  in  his  moral  and  religious  processes.  We 
always  stumble  in  new  things :  the  greatest  men  must  do  so.  Kepler, 
the  great  astronomer,  first  discovered  the  great  law  in  astronomy 
which  governs  the  planets  in  the  solar  system ;  but  he  had  made  many 
a  wrong  hypothesis  before  he  hit  the  right.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  this  must  be  so  with  any  mind  except  the  Infinite  God. 

Now,  1  should  be  much  amazed  to  find  a  man,  with  even  the  vast 
endowments  of  Jesus  Christ,  at  that  period  teaching  the  idea  of  the 
infinite  perfections  of  God,  and  never  saying  anySiing  inconsistent 
with  that  idea. 

But  look  at  the  &cts,  and  see  what  the  others  teach  about  God 
which  implies  a  limitation  in  his  idea  of  Gbd.  He  tells  men  to  ^^fear 
him  (God),  which  is  able  to  destroy  soul  and  body  in  hell''  (Matthew 
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z.  28),  This  (with  its  parallels)  is  the  only  place  in  which  Jesus 
commands  men  to  fear  God.  And  this  alone  might  easily  enough  be 
explained  away,  but  in  other  places  the  character  of  God  is  represented 
as  worthy  of  fear  more  than  loye,  €.g,  Matthew  xTiii.  23-35  ;  xzi.  44 ; 
xxii.  11-14 ;  xxiv.  48-51 ;  and  xxv.  30.  I  think  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment there  is  no  indication  of  the  idea  that  the  suffering  of  the  wicked 
in  the  next  life  is  for  the  good  of  the  wicked  themselves :  it  is  yengeance, 
and  not  medicine,  that  they  smart  under.  I  think  the  Evangelists 
believed  that  Christ  taught  the  eternity  of  torment  in  hell,  otherwise 
I  cannot  explain  such  passages  as  Mark  ix.  43-48 ;  xxy.  41-46 ;  Luke 
xvi.  25-26.  Good  and  holy  men  try  to  explain  away  such  passages, 
and  so  yiolate  the  language  they  ought  to  interpret,  because  the  idea 
of  eternal  damnation,  or  of  any  torment  which  is  not  for  the  welfare 
of  the  man  who  suffers  it,  is  too  atrocious  for  us  to  accept.  This  alone 
shows  that  Jesus  did  not  conceive  of  Gt)d  as  infinitely  perfect,  as  it 
seems  to  me. 

Then :  the  fact  that  Jesus  believed  in  a  Devil,  an  actual  personal  Devil, 
seems  to  me  abundantly  plain,  if  we  can  trust  his  bio^pbers.  The 
account  of  the  Temptation  presupposes  this  existence,  and  that  in  the 
most  literal  kind.  But  I  pass  over  that.  In  that  beautiful  prayer 
which  is  so  deep  that  the  world  prays  it,  the  petition,  "  Deliver  us  from 
evil,'*  means  from  an  evil  one  (t.  €.  the  Deyil).  The  same  word  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  iu  Matthew  xiii.  19.  It  is  he,  the  Devil,  that  sows 
tares  in  the  field,  and  so  is  the  rival  of  Gt>d  (xiii.  38-39).  Nay,  as 
*^  many  are  called,  and  but  few  chosen,**  so  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
the  successful  rival  of  Gt)d,  and  got  more  souls  than  the  Father  Himself 
at  the  end  of  the  world.  But  it  is  needless  to  cite  passages  to  show 
that  Christ  believed  the  actual  existence  of  a  Devil  and  devils  (i.  e. 
demons)  that  "possessed**  men;  the  whole  thing  is  so  plain  and 
obvious  that  it  needs  no  argument. 

Now,  if  there  be  a  Devil,  absolutely  evil,  and  so  eternally  evil,  then, 
so  far  as  he  has  any  power  at  all,  he  checks  the  power  of  God  and  hin- 
ders Him  from  accomplishinfi;  his  purpose.  So  God  is  not  infinite  in 
power.  But  if  there  be  such  a  Devil,  then  God  must  have  made  that 
Devil ;  and  if  God  made  such  a  Devi]  absolutely  evil,  it  could  onljrhave 
been  out  of  evil  in  God  Himself.  Then,  God  could  not  be  infinite  in 
wisdom,  or  in  justice,  or  in  love  and  holiness ;  for  a  Being  perfectly 
wise,  just,  loving,  and  holy,  could  not  make  a  being  perfectly  unwise, 
unjust,  unloving,  and  unholy.  If  God  be  infinitely  perfect,  then  there 
can  be  no  absolute  evil  in  the  world,  no  evil  that  does  not  come  to  serve 
a  good  purpose  at  the  last.  You  and  I  stumbled  when  leamine;  to  use 
our  legs  in  childhood,  and  got  hurt  in  the  fall ;  we  stumble  in  learning 
to  use  our  higher  powers,  and  get  hurt  by  the  error  or  the  sin.  But  the 
stumble  of  the  child  and  the  sin  of  the  man  must  alike  have  been  fore- 
seen by  God,  and  are  alike  accidents  of  development,  requiring  no  Devil 
as  autnor  of  the  child*s  stumble  or  the  man*s  sin.  You  and  I  have  out- 
grown the  first  form  of  mistake,  and  walk  erect ;  the  little  hurts  we  got 
m  our  fall  made  us  take  better  heed.  So  we  shall  outgrow  the  moral 
stumbling  ;  and  the  pain  of  our  error,  the  smart  of  our  sin,  will  make 
us  take  better  heed,  and  so  the  sufferin|[  be  medicine. 

I  think  Jesus  had  a  feelms^  of  the  infinity  of  God,  and  hence  the 
grand  and  beautiful  words  of  comfort  that  he  speaks,  which  are  the 
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things  tbat  you  doubtless  valae  most  in  the  New  Testament.  Sach 
passages  as  these,  Matthew  y.  3-12,  23-24,  43-44 ;  vii.  7-12 ;  ix.  13  ; 
xL  28-30 ;  xviii.  11-14,  21-22  ;  xx.  25-27  ;  xxii.  37-39,  Ac.  &c.  The 
marvellous  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  in  Luke  xv.  11,  is  a  most  touch- 
ing example  of  the  same  thing. 

I  have  the  greatest  reverence  for  Jesus,  the  greatest  gratitude  and 
love,  and  feel  the  vast  obligations  we  all  owe  to  him,  perhaps  no  man 
more  so ;  but  I  love  and  reverence  him  for  what  he  w,  not  for  what  he 
is  not,  1  know  how  these  opinions  will  shock  men,  but  must  take  up 
that  cross  also,  and  bear  it  as  I  can. 

TO  A  FRIEND. 

Oct  5, 185a 

Many  thanks  for  your  interesting  letter,  with  the  reminders  of  niime* 
rous  friends  you  met.  Gurowski  is  a  man  of  great  talents,  of  truly  wide 
and  de^  historic  learning.  I  know  few  men  that  are  his  equals  in 
respect  to  these  things.  He  and  1  have  often  picked  that  crow — ^the 
diversity  of  races.  He  does  not  satisfy  me,  nor  I  him.  Perhaps  both 
of  us  are  a  little  wrong,  only  I  see  his  error  aud  not  mine. 

Buckle  did  read  many  poor  books,  but  it  was  unavoidable.  To  cross 
the  Continent,  we  must  go  through  much  poor  land,  which  yielda 
nothing  to  the  artist  or  the  man  of  science.  The  charm  of  Buckle  is — 
his  poor  books  don't  hurt  him. 

Since  1  saw  you,  I,  too,  have  had  a  little  journey  in  an  open  wagon, 
with  Mr.  Lyman.  We  drove  about  700  miles  in  New  England  and  New 
York  State— the  Hudson  Biver  Valley.  We  were  in  the  open  air  about 
ten  or  twelve  hours  a-day,  and  saw  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the 
small  towns.  1  saw  but  one  Atnerican  drunk  in  all  the  journey ;  not  a 
ragged  native,  or  his  windows  stuffed  with  old  clothes.  The  evidences 
of  industry,  thrift,  temperance,  intelligence,  and  comfort,  were  a  happy 
surprise,  even  to  me,  though  I  am  pretty  familiar  with  New  England. 
We  kept  in  the  small  towns,  and  slept  only  once  in  a  ''  first-dass  hotel " 
at  Albany. 

If  I  were  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  I  would  visit  all  the  gaols,  all 
the  asylums,  State  almshouses,  and  other  public  institutions.  I  would 
set  my  mortal  bodily  eye  on  them  all,  and  $ee,  and  know  how  the 
State's  hired  men  did  their  work.  All  the  normal  schools,  likewise,  all  the 
teachers'  conventions  would  I  visit.  Of  course  I  would  not  neglect  the 
furmers'  show,  the  mechanics'  show,  or  the  soldier  show.  I  liked  Banks's 
speech  much.  We  have  too  much  n^lected  the  militia;  we  may 
need  the  armed  men  when  we  little  think  of  it.  I  hate  the  armies  of 
Europe— putting  the  destroyer  or  the  defender  before  the  great  crea- 
tive classes  who  manage  the  thought  and  toil  which  give  us  idl  desirable 
things. 

TO  OBOBGE  BIPLET. 

Boston,  Not.  19, 1858. 
My  dbab  Gzob&e, — ^What  a  troublesome  correspondent  I  prove  to 
you !    With  this  note  you  will  receive  the  third  edition  (stereotype)  of 
my  translation  of  De  Wette's  "  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament." 
27 
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It  baa  never  received  any  reasonable  notice  in  America,  for  it  favors 
the  truth  and  not  the  prejudice  of  any  sect.  It  has  never  had  a  friendly 
word  said  for  it  in  any  American  joumaL 

•  •  ''  •  •  •  • 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  work. 

I.  Of  the  Original. 

It  is  the  most  learned,  the  most  exact,  and  the  most  critical  introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  ever  made  in  any  tongue.  It  contains  the 
result  of  all  the  critical  investigation  of  the  human  race  on  that  subject, 
up  to  the  date  of  his  last  edition.  Since  then  no  important  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  science  of  biblical  introduction,  except  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  The  learned  researches  of  Mr.  Movers,  a  German  Catholic  priest, 

at  Breslau,  on  the  Phoenicians,  have  shed  new  light  on  the  Books 
of  Chronicles,  Jeremiah,  and  some  other  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament.  But  what  he  has  adduced  belongs  more  to  commen- 
taries than  to  an  introduction. 

2.  The  labors  of  Mr.  Ewald,  a  man  of  genius  and  enormous  leam« 

ing,  clear  up  some  dark  thin^  in  Hebrew  history.  He  gives 
his  conjectures  on  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  he  ia 
so  subjective  and  capricious  that  his  works  are  vitiated  by  uncer- 
tainty.   Still,  he  saw  some  things  which  De  Wette  saw  not. 

3.  Becent  researches  in  Egypt  (Lepsius',  &c.,  I  mean),  may  hereafter 

give  some  help  in  biblic^  introductions,  but  not  yet, 

4.  Light  may  come  out  of  the  Assyrian  darkness  at  Nineveh,  and 

shine  on  obscure  things  in  the  Bible.    But  it  has  not  reached 
us  yet. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  original  of  De  Wette  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  actual  learning  of  the  age  as  in  1842  and  1843. 

n.  Of  the  Translation. 

1.  I  read  the  original  carefully,  studied  it  (beginning  in  1886),  and 

the  new  editions,  as  they  successively  Appeared  tm  1843. 

2.  I  translated  the  work  word  for  word. 
8.  I  read  up  on  the  subject  thus  : — 

(1.)  All  the  previous  introductions  of  the  Old  Testament,  from 
Simon  down  to  Hengstenberg.    That  was  a  labor. 

(2.)  Ail  the  early  Christian  writers  (Fathers,  &c.)  who  treated 
of  such  matters  down  to  Jerome  and  Augustine ;  that 
also  took  9ome  time. 

(8.)  I  read  all  the  modem  works  relating  thereto— often  a 
weariness. 

(4.)  I  added  from  those  what  I  found  necessary,  to  make  the 
matter  as  clear  to  the  popular  audience  I  hoped  to 
address,  as  the  original  was  to  the  learned  reader  of 
De  Wette  himself. 
I  popularized  the  original  thus: — 

(1.;  I  translated  in  the  text  all  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
(Babbinical)  passages  which  De  Wette  put*  in  without 
translating,  and  I  put  the  original  extriacts  into  the 
margin.    It  was  a  pretty  piece  of  work^  you  may  giie« 
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to  do  into  Eoglisfa  the  awfcQ  Latin  and  Greek  of  the 
old  choughs  who  wrote  so  barbaFouslj  ! 
(2.)  I  looked  oyer  the  references  to  the  Bible.    Where  he 
said,  '^comp.  Isa.  ix.  1,  with  Jer.  zly.  16,*'  I  printed 
the  passages  side  bj  side,  sometimes  in  the  common 
translation,  sometimes  in  Noyes's,  and  sometimes  in  my 
own.    Thus  I  made  easy  and  obvious  what  else  were 
difficult  and  obscure. 
Now,  if  you  will  give  some  little  notice  of  the  book,  I  will  consider 
that  you  renew  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  once  extended  me. 
Qood  bye. 

T. 

TO  DB.   B.   L.   HOWABD,   COUmBVa,  OHIO. 

Boston,  April  BO,  1849. 

Deab  Sib, — ^Your  letter  reached  me  to-day.  I  cannot  suffer  any 
business  or  any  weariness  to  prevent  me  from  answering  it  before  I 
sleep.  I  thank  you  for  the  candor  with  which  you  write.  I  confess 
my  work  seems  to  me  somewhat  fearful ;  it  did  so  when  I  began  it,  and 
I  was  often  tempted  to  be  silent,  for  I  saw  what  a  revolution  would 
take  place,  suddenly  or  slowly,  in  the  popular  theology.  If  my  prin- 
ciples were  true,  I  saw  that  a  mountain  of  rubbish  must  be  swept 
away ;  that  many  reputations,  many  hopes,  many  institutions,  likewise, 
were  based  on  that  mountain  of  rubbish,  and  of  course  must  perish 
with  their  foundation.  I  saw  that  many  men  would  look  on  me  as  the 
enemy  of  religion,  and  so  as  the  enemy  of  mankind ;  that  some  would 
think  that,  while  I  opposed  the  foUy  of  so  much  which  men  had  be* 
lieved  in  as  religion,  there  was  no  reality  at  all  for  religion.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  I  had  a  strong  confidence  that  what  was  true  was  also 
safe ;  that  falsehood  was  not  safe.  I  thought  I  could  show  men  that 
the  popular  theology  had  no  natural,  at  least  no  indissoluble,  connec- 
tion with  true  religion ;  that  underneath  the  shifting  sands  of  sectarian 
theologr  there  lay  the  eternal  rock  of  religion.  JL  have  never  been 
sorry  that  I  undertook  the  work ;  indeed,  I  could  not  have  forborne 
if  I  would.  I  have  felt  the  loneliness  which  you  speak  of;  that 
comes  from  breaking  away  from  early  associations  and  tender  ties. 
But  that  has  long  since  passed  away ;  still,  I  do  not  like  to  be  hated, 
as  I  sometimes  have  been. 

I  have  been  compelled  to  pull  down ;  but  I  have  no  delight  in  that 
work.  It  has  always  been  painful.  I  did  it  only  that  something  better 
might  be  built  up  in  place  of  what  but  cumbered  the  ground  before. 
I  saw  that  relidon  was  natural  to  man ;  the  infinite  ffoodness  of  God 
I  could  never  doubt ;  the  connection  between  God  and  man  seemed  to 
me  so  obvious,  so  essential  to  the  nature  of  each,  that  I  wondered  any 
man  could  doubt  of  these  facts.  The  more  I  live,  the  greater  reli^on 
appears,  the  more  attractive,  the  more  satisfying,  the  more  beautiful. 
But  it  seems  plainer  and  plainer  that  religion  is  one  thing,  and  the 
books  written  about  it  quite  a  different  thing.  At  one  time  the  Bible 
rested  on  me  like  a  nightmare ;  I  could  not  bear  it  nor  get  rid  of  it : 
BOW  that  I  take  a  different  view  of  it,  the  imperfections  which  I  find 
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in  both  tlie  Teetftments  no  longer  dutarb  me,  and  tbe  tmtba  I  find  in 
both  are  the  more  welcome,  because  I  feel  free  to  come  and  to  go,  free 
to  examine  and  aatufy  my  own  mind  and  conscience,  before  I  accept 
the  conclusions  of  men  who  lived  in  another  age  and  wrote  from  a 
different  point  of  Tiew. 

I  think  I  understand  the  circumstances  in  which  jou  are  placed.  It 
requires  not  a  little  heroism  to  do  as  you  seem  disposed  to  do.  But 
who  can  be  content^  with  a  divided  heart  ?  You  do  not  lose  your 
sympathy  with  the  religion  of  your  old  associates,  only  with  their  theo- 
logy. In  all  that  is  real  piety,  love  of  Gk)d,  or  real  goodness,  love 
of  man,  you  will  sympathise  with  them  the  more.  Still,  I  suppose  men 
not  much  enlightened  will  think  ill  of  yon,  and  speak  harshly  of  your 
name.  Sometimes  it  requires  a  little  charity  to  be  just  to  men  who, 
£rom  their  ignorance,  are  ui^ust  to  us,  but  such  charity  is  twice  blessed. 
I  hope  my  poor  book  will  do  no  harm,  but  some  little  good  to  mankind. 
It  would  be  a  comfort  to  think  that  I  had  helped  men  in  the  way  to 
religion,  and  all  it  brings;  even  to  have  helpea  a  little.  I  have  no 
doubt  committed  many  errors,  which,  of  course,  must  do  harm.  I  hope 
they  will  be  exposed,  and  lefb  to  perish.  Now  and  then,  some  one  writes 
me  a  letter  like  yours,  which  shows  me  that  I  have  not  spoken  in  vain ; 
altogether,  we  may  all  be  grateful  for  the  liberal  spirit  of  this  age, 
which  allows  men  to  keep  their  heads  on  their  shoulders,  while  these 
heads  are  full  of  thoughts  which  must  work  a  revolution  in  the  world. 
But  let  me  not  weary  a  busy  man  with  a  letter  over-long.  I  will  send 
the  Review^  as  you  suggest,  and  such  of  my  sermons  as  are  still  on 
hand,  though  I  lament  that  some  which  I  value  most  are  out  of  print. 
If  I  can  ever  be  of  any  service  to  you  I  shall  be  glad,  and  am. 

Truly  your  friend, 

Thxo.  Paskeb. 


TO  P.   B.   MOOBB. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Christian  world  has  honestly  made  two  great 
mistakes,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind :  namely, — 

I.  They  consider  that  God  is  finite.  In  our  time  they  do  not  say  so 
in  so  many  words,  yet,  when  they  come  to  speak  of  his  works  and 
motives,  it  continually  leaks  out  that  they  think  so.  Hence  comes  the 
notion  of  the  wrath  of  God,  of  vindictive  punishment,  of  eternal  hell, 
of  God  changing  his  plans,  either  directly,  as  related  in  the  Bible,  or 
indirectly,  by  miracles,  such  as  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  and  the  reli- 
gious books  of  most  of  the  nations.  The  belief  in  miracles  rests  on  two 
things.  1.  A  Deity  who  can  control  the  material  world ;  but,  2,  a 
world  previously  shaped  by  this  Deifr  in  so  poor  a  wa^  that  it  does  not 
answer  his  intentions,  and  he,  therefore,  must  alter  it  to  suit  the  par- 
ticular purpose  in  hand.  The  alteration  is  not  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  as  the  blossom  of  the  bud,  and  the  fruit  of  the  flower; 
but  against  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  a  man  bom  with  no  human 
father,  an  ass  speaking  Hebrew,  and  the  like.  The  notion  of  a  miracu- 
lous revelation  made  toman  rests  on  this  previous  thought,  namely^,  that 
God  had  made  man  so  poorly  at  thefirst,  that  he  would  not  ascertain  the 
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by  miracles  supply  the  defect  of  nature,  that  is,  He  must  alter  and 
mend  what  He  made  badly  aft  first.  The  Bible  represents  the  world  aa 
not  turning  out  as  God  expected.  The  common  notion  of  the  Christiaa 
pulpit  is,  that  mankind  is  a  disappointment  to  God ;  the  world  is  not 
what  He  meant  it  to  be.  All  this  comes  from  the  imperfect  idea  men 
have  of  God, — of  Gtod  as  finite. 

11.  They  conceive  of  religion  as  amaetfaing  Jnanatunil  to  man.  In 
human  nature  there  is  either  too  much,  something  to  be  cut  oS^ 
members  of  the  body  to  be  mutilated,  as  in  tfie  Hebrew  Church ;  then 
of  the  spirit  to  be  mutilated,  as  in  the  Christian  Church,  where  the 
reason  is  thought  a  dangerous  thing,  and  all  good  Catholics  or  Fh>- 
testants  are  to  circumcise  that,  aim  cast  it  ^am  them ;  or  else  too 
little ;  so  something  must  be  added  in  opposition  to  human  nature.  This 
is  a  second  birth,  or  a  gift  of  the  spirit,  which  does  not  mean  a  develop- 
ment of  the  original  Acuities  we  are  bom  with,  but  the  acquisition  of 
oualitieB  from  some  foreign  source — ^from  God  or  Christ.  Then  the 
aeeds  demanded  in  the  name  of  religion  are  not  such  as  are  the  flower 
and  beauty  of  human  nature ;  they  are  not  natural  perfections,  but 
things  often  against  nature.  The  conventional  sacraments,  which  are 
thought  to  make  a  man  a  **  good  Mahometan,"  or  a  *^  good  Cathdu^'' 
or  a  **  good  Jew,"  or  a  "  good  Calvinist,"  are  things  not  needful  to  make 
him  a  good  man.  The  man  \a  put  down ;  the  sectarian  is  put  up.  The 
consequences  of  this  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  religion  are  seen  all 
about  us.  There  are  noble  men  in  every  sect ;  but  the  sects  themselves 
seem  to  me  working  with  poor  tools,  and  not  trying  to  do  the  thing 
most  needful  to  have  done.  We  want  men,  not  Mahometans^  Catholics, 
and  Protestants. 

I  take  it,  the  remedy  for  these  two  evils  is  simply  the  true  idea  of 
God,  the  true  idea  of  religion,  and  a  life  in  accordauce  therewith. 

I.  God  is  not  finite,  but  infinite— a  Being  of  perfect  power,  wisdom, 
justice,  love,  and  holiness.  Doubtless,  God  possesses  other  perfections 
of  which  we  have  no  idea.  We,  having  no  corresponding  power  of 
conceptions  but  these,  make  up  our  idea  of  a  perfect  being — ^the  infinite 
Being.  Then  He  must  be  perfect  cause  and  perfect  providence.  He 
must  make  and  administer  the  universe — ^including  matter  and  spirit 
and  each  creature  therein — from  a  perfect  motive,  for  a  perfect  purpose, 
and  use  a  perfect  means  thereto.  Of  course,  the  work  would  not 
require  alteration  and  amendment,  in  whole  or  in  parts.  It  would  re- 
quire only  development.  Then  all  notions  of  the  wrath  of  God,  of  the 
jealous]^  of  God,  of  his  changing  his  plans,  of  his  hating  men,  of  eternal 
damnation,  and  the  like,  must  ena  at  once.  Everything  is  insured 
against  ultimate  shipwreck  at  the  office  of  the  infinite  Gt)d.  His  hand 
is  endorsed  on  all  that  is. 

II.  Beligion  is  natural  to  man ;  I  make  it  to  consist  of  two  things, 
namely,  1st,  piety,  our  consciousness  of  God  and  of  our  relation  to  Him 
in  its  perfect  form,  this  absolute  love  of  God,  absolute  faith  in  Gt>d, 
and  absolute  delight  in  God ;  and,  2nd,  morality,  the  keeping  of  all 
the  natural  laws  of  the  human  constitution  in  aU  the  relations  of  life. 
Thus,  then,  religion  taken  as  a  whole  in  the  service  of  the  infinite  God 
by  the  normal  action  of  every  fisculty  of  the  spirit,  intellectual,  moral, 
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affeciional,  and  religious;  every  limb  of  the  bodj,  eveiy  power  we 
possess  oyer  matter  or  oyer  men  ;  this  religion  will  appear  in  all  forms 
of  singular  or  associated  action,  in  the  life  of  the  indiyidual,  the  family^ 
the  community,  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the  world  of  nations. 

To  awaken  this  idea  of  G-od  in  the  souls  of  men,  and  to  induce  them 
to  liye  out  such  an  idea  of  religion,  that,  mj  dear  sir,  is  a  great  and 
noble  work ;  but  it  will  be  done  07  the  prayers,  the  tears,  and  the  toil 
of  earnest  and  noble  men.  I  wisn  you  much  joy  in  this  manly  under- 
.  taking. 

Tours  sincerely, 

Theodobb  Pasexb. 

TO  MASTER  WASSEEBOHEy  AT  THE  LATIN  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 
Montrenz,  Canton  do  Yaud,  Sniaw,  8q»t6ml)er  2,  1859. 
DxAB  Masteb  'Wassebbohb, — ^I  was  quite  glad  to  hear  of  your 
progress  at  school,  and  of  the  weliiEure  of  your  father  and  mother  and 
all  the  family.  I  often  think  of  your  fiditing  your  way  along  at  the 
Latin  School,  and  oyercoming  both  the  difficulties  of  the  Soman  and 
the  English  langua|[es  at  the  same  time.  When  Mr.  Gardner,  at  your 
request  put  you  into  a  higher  dass,  I  hope  the  additional  studies 
were  not  too  much  for  you,  and  that  you  went  on  with  fresh  heart 
and  strong  hope.  Notmng  can  be  done  without  regular  persistent 
industry, — 

"  Labor  improbus  omnia  yincit." 
The  talent  of  work  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all ;  without  it  no  other 
brings  much  to  pass.  At  your  time  of  life,  two  things  require  to  be 
■specially  attended  to ;  one  is  attention,  the  power  of  fixing  the  mind  on 
what  concerns  it,  as  steadily  as  an  auger  bores  into  a  log ;  the  other  is 
memory,  the  power  of  keeping  what  you  get,  and  reproducing  it  when 
needed.     These  are  the  two  great  things  you  must  cultiyate  now ;  if 

C,  do  it  faithfully,  you  will  find  by-and-bye,  that  jou  can  master  a 
k  by  reading  it  once,  and  remember  all  the  good  thmgs  that  are  in  it. 
Other  intellectual  nowers  wOl  come  into  play  later.  Of  course,  the 
imagination  always  nas  work  to  do.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  you  before 
you  go  to  sleep  at  night,  to  think  oyer  all  you  haye  seen,  and  heard,  and 
done,  and  thought  in  the  day ;  that  will  help  to  fix  the  attention,  and 
confirm  the  memory,  and,  besides,  it  has  inestimable  moral  adyantages, 
for  you  can't  fail  to  ask  of  all,  '*  Is  it  right,  or  is  it  wrong  P  "  Indeed, 
education  must  be  of  the  moral  and  reugious  powers,  as  well  as  of  the 
intellect :  a  good  scholar,  who  is  also  a  bad  boy,  is  a  shameful  monster. 
Of  course,  you  don't  forget  your  play ;  few  boys  do  that.  But  you 
iDust  take  great  care  to  keep  good  firm  health ;  a  sick  scholar  is  a  good- 
for-nothing — about  as  worthless  as  a  horse  with  but  three  legs,  who 
needs  propping  up  at  one  corner  in  order  that  he  may  stand  still. 
BememDer  me  to  your  father  and  mother,  and  belieye  me  always, 

Your  friend, 

Theodoiib  Pabeeiu 
We  haye  some  Holsteiners  boarding  here  at  the  same  house  with  us, 
intelligent  people. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Twenty-Eighth  Oongregational  Sodetj— The  Musio  Hall — ^Preaohuig— The  Fimteniity. 

The  engraving  represents  the  interior  of  the  Music  Hall  during 
the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Parker.  It  is  at  present  (1 863)  in  the  hands 
of  mechanics  and  decorators,  who  are  refitting  it  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  great  organ  which  has  been  built  in  Qermany  for  the 
Music-Hall  Association,  at  a  cost,  as  finished  in  (Germany,  of 
25,000  dollars  (jPSOOO).  The  Twenty^ighth  Society  is  wor- 
shipping elsewhere,  and  will  not  probably  return  to  the  Hall 
after  its  re-opening. 
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The  project  of  erecting  a  hall  in  Boston  for  madcal  entertain* 
rnents  was  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion,  which  had  no 
result^  until  a  committee  of  the  Harvard  Musical  AssodaticMi 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  secured  the  amount  required, 
1 00,000  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  a 
building.  A  vacant  lot  of  ground,  known  as  the  Bumstead 
Estate,  and  a  small  adjoining  lot,  comprising  in  all  1 6,642  square 
feet,  with  an  entrance  from  Bumstead  Place  and  one  from  Winter 
Street^  were  purchased.  The  passage  way  from  Winter  Street 
is  1 5  feet  wide  and  110  feet  long. 

The  greatest  care  was  taken  in  elaborating  the  plans  for  this 
noble  building.  Mr.  Snell,  the  architect,  submitted  his  designs 
to  competent  judges,  such  as  J.  Scott  Russell  and  Dr.  Faraday 
in  England,  the  former  a  distinguished  architect^  the  latter  a  man 
well  versed  in  all  that  was  then  knowable  on  the  difficult  point 
of  acoustics.  The  result  was  the  finest  building  in  America  for 
its  special  purpose,  and  stately  and  convenient  for  all  the  objects 
of  a  popular  assembly. 

The  main  hall  is  130  feet  long,  78  feet  wide,  and  65  feet 
high.  In  the  day-time  it  is  lighted  by  semi-circular  windows 
on  either  side,  above  a  cornice  that  is  50  feet  from  the  floor  ;  by 
night  the  cornice  of  the  four  walls'  springs  into  jets  of  flame. 
There  is  a  passage-way  in  the  wall  large  enough  for  a  man  to 
move  along  in  lighting. 

The  ceiling  is  deeply  moulded  into  diamond-shaped  spaoesi 
which  are  flat^  and  of  a  blue  color.  Arches  spring  to  it  from 
the  pilasters  of  Corinthian  capitals  ;  and  between  them  are  the 
windows.  Two  rows  of  balconies  with  latticed  fronts  extend 
arotmd  three  sides  ;  there  are  fourteen  doors  to  each.  The  floor, 
covered  with  oval-backed  chairs  of  stufled  damask,  each  with  its 
porcelain  number-plate,  will  seat  1500  people:  fourteen  doors 
empty  the  audience  into  ample  corridors.  A  faint  rose-color 
prevails  over  the  whole  interior  of  the  building. 

The  stage  is  five  feet  from  the  fioor,  with  a  level  foreground, 
whence  it  rises  in  seven  steps,  the  whole  width  of  the  hall,  to  a 
gilded  screen  of  wood-work  in  the  centre  of  one  end.  At  first 
a  small  organ  that  was  used  in  the  Melodeon  was  concealed  be- 
hind this  screen.  The  stage-steps  might  accommodate  600  people, 
and  the  whole  building  would  comfortably  seat  2700. 

When  the  audience  was  perfectly  still,  the  ordinary  voice  of  a 
speaker  could  be  heard  with  ease ;  but  every  little  sound  in  the 
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body  of  the  house  aocnmulated  so  readily  as  to  blnr  the  sentences 
coming  from  the  stage.  The  clapping  of  the  two^nd-forty  doors 
was  sometimes  a  great  annoyance,  but  generally  there  reigned  a 
silence  so  eager  and  deferential  when  Mr.  Parker  preached,  that 
his  level,  conversational  style  could  be  heard  with  ease ;  and  it 
was  only  towards  the  close  of  his  services  that  his  speech  was 
sometimes  marred  by  belated  or  impatient  listeners. 

On  one  of  the  stage-steps  stands  Crawford's  bronze  statue  of 
Beethoven,  presented  to  the  Association  by  Charles  0.  Perkins, 
of  Boston.  It  was  cast  at  Munich,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1855, 
the  anniversary  of  Beethoven's  death,  and  placed  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, with  appropriate  ceremonies,  chief  of  which  was  a  poem  of 
great  vigour  and  beauty  by  Wm.  W.  Story,*  on  the  evening  of 
March  1,  1856.  It  is  seven  feet  high,  of  yellow,  almost  golden, 
bronze.  The  head  is  erect,  and  the  &ce  has  a  firm,  earnest^  and 
inward  look.  The  neck  is  open,  and  a  large  doak  is  thrown 
over  the  right  shoulder.  The  hands  are  crossed,  lightly  dropped 
before  him  ;  the  left  holds  the  score  of  the  Choral  Symphony, 
and  the  right  holds  over  it  a  pen.  On  the  score  are  the  firot 
notes  of  the  strain 

"  Freude,  schbne  Gotterfunken," 
the  opening  line  of  Schiller's  Song  to  Joy,  and  the  first  of  the 
Chorus  in  the  Ninth  Symphony. 

The  seal  of  the  Music-HaJl  Association  is  a  figure  of  St. 
Cecilia,  with  a  motto  that  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Parker  :-^ 

GgbIo  Tenit  aurea  deztro,t 
which  he  translated, — 

She  comes,  resplendent,  from  auspicious  skies. 

Here  is  Mr.  Parker's  prayer  on  Sunday,  March  2,  the  day 
after  the  imveiling  of  the  statue,  privately  reported : — 

0  Thou  infinite  Spirit  who  fiUest  the  air  that  is  about  us,  and  the 
ground  underneath  our  feet,  and  the  heavens  above  our  head ;  and  who 
Thyself  art  the  Spirit  whereby,  wherein,  we  live  apd  move  and  have  our 
being;  we  would  draw  near  unto  Thee,  who  art  never  withdrawn  from 
us,  and  feeling  Thine  infinite  presence  in  our  heart  and  soul,  would 
worship  with  our  morning  prayer,  that  we  may  serve  Thee  in  our 
daily,  nightly,  long-continued  flight 

O  Thou,  who  art  the  life  of  all  things  that  live,  and  the  being  of 

*  Son  of  Chief  JvBtice  Story,  of  MaBsachiisettfl,  and  soalptor  of  Cleopatra,  The  Sybil, 
and  other  noble  vorka,  indnding  the  but  of  Mr.  Barker  ▼hich  ia  given  in  this  Memoir, 
f  From  lianilina  :  Aationom.  Liber  N.,  p.  689. 
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whatsoever  are,  we  pray  Thee  that  Thine  infinite  soul  maj  stir  ns  in 
our  poor  prayer,  and  quickened  by  Thine  infinite  life,  may  re-ascend  in 
our  aspiring  flight  to  higher  and  higher  nobleness  and  human  growth. 

O  Lord,  we  bless  Thee  for  Thy  providence,  which  broods  over  the 
world,  and  blesses  it  with  Thy  fourfold  year.  We  bless  Thee  for  the 
summers  and  autumns  that  have  gone  by ;  for  the  winter,  whose  bril- 
liant  garment  of  resplendent  snow  has  been  so  broadly  spread  across  the 
shoulders  of  the  Continent.  Yea,  Lord,  for  all  the  providence  whereby 
in  winter  Thou  preparest  for  spring,  and  makest  summer  to  be  the 
porch  and  entrance  for  harvests,  autumns  full  of  beauty  and  abound- 
ing in  fruit 

O  Lord,  Father  and  Mother  of  the  ground,  the  heavens,  and  all 
things  that  are,  we  bless  Thee  for  Thy  loving-kindness  and  Thy  tender 
mercy.  We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  art  kind  and  large  in  Thy  provid- 
ence to  every  created  thing ;  that  from  Thy  hand  we  take  our  daily 
bread,  and  from  Thy  cup  Thou  pourest  out  to  us  all  things  whereby 
we  live  and  ai*e  blessed.  We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  watchest  over  us 
in  our  prosperity,  in  our  distress,  and  foUowest  the  exile  from  his 
native  land  to  every  homa,  giving  the  wanderer  Thy  blessing,  that 
when  despair  comes  to  Thy  children*s  heart,  Thou,  who  knowest 
their  weakness,  takest  them  home  to  Thyself,  and  blessest  every 
wanderer  with  Thine  infinite  peace,  whence  no  soul  shall  ever  he 
exiled  long. 

O  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  noble  men  Thou  raisest  up  in  the 
world;  for  those  great  souls  who  proclaim  truth  to  mankind;  for 
those  who  reveal  justice  to  the  earth,  enacting  it  into  laws  and  institu- 
tions, building  up  Thy  righteousness,  Thine  ever-living  truth. 

We  thank  Thee  for  those  great  souls  to  whom  Thou  confidest  the 
precious  charge  of  genius,  blessing  them  with  lofty  gifts.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  sons  of  song,  who  make  sweet  music  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  when  their  own  body  crumbles  to  the  poor  ground,  their 
breath  still  surrounds  the  world  with  an  ever-new  morning  of  melody, 
giving  to  highest  and  lowest,  and  blending  all  into  one  magnificent 
family  of  souls  who  are  lifted  up  by  the  sweet  strains  of  art. 

O  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  also  for  those  sons  of  genius  who,  with 
kindred  power,  stretch  out  their  plastic  hand  over  the  hard  elements 
of  earth,  which  become  pliant  at  their  touch.  Father,  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  creative  genius  of  the  sculptor,  which  folds  a  kindred  genius  in 
brazen  swaddling-bands,  and  so  hands  down  form  and  lineament,  all 
glorified  by  art,  from  age  to  age. 

O  Lord,  we  bless  Thee  for  another  power,  which  is  music  and 
sculpture  to  other  faculties ;  for  the  poet*s  kindling  eye,  whose  wide 
embracing  heart  is  vision  and  faculty  divine,  whereby,  to  listening 
crowds,  he  anticipates  the  spontaneous  feelings  of  our  hearts,  and 
makes  perpetual  in  speech  the  transient  feeling  of  an  hour. 

O  Lord,  while  we  thank  Thee  for  those  whom  Thou  hast  blessed 
with  creative  genius  in  the  intellectual  sphere  and  moral,  still  more  do 
we  bless  Thee  for  those  whom  Thou  hast  gifted  with  genius  for  loving- 
kindness  and  tender  mercy,  whose  art  is  the  art  to  love,  and  who 
embalm  in  affection  such  as  are  near  and  dear,  and  put  great,  all- 
embracing  arms  about  the  universe  of  men,  liifting  up  the  fallen, 
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refining  the  low,  raising  those  that  are  dropped  down,  and  encouraging 
the  sons  of  men. 

O  Father,  while  we  bless  Thee  for  the  sons  of  poetry,  the  children 
of  song,  and  those  great  geniuses  bom  for  creative  art,  still  more  do 
we  bless  Thee  for  the  dear  fathers  and  loving  mothers,  the  great 
philanthropists  of  the  world,  who  have  blessed  us  with  more  than 
music ;  thej  make  perpetual  Thy  thought  which  shall  endure  when 
the  marble  shall  perish,  and  brass  exhale  as  the  vapor,  unseen  and 
forgotten  to  the  sky. 

O  Thou,  who  possessest  manifold  gifts,  we  would  ask  of  Thee  a 
double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  love,  that  while  we  serve  Thee  with 
our  hands,  while  we  honor  Thee  with  our  mind,  while  we  serve  Thee 
with  our  conscience,  we  may  serve  Thee  more  nobly  still  with 
sweet  sacrificing  love.  May  we  so  love  Thee,  0  Lord,  that  we  may 
feel  Thy  perfections  in  us.  Thy  tinith  making  us  free.  Thy  law  a  lamp 
to  our  feet,  a  staff  to  our  hands,  and  the  love  which  Thou  bearest  to 
every  mute  and  every  living  thing,  a  great  moral  inspiration  in  our 
souls,  bringing  down  every  vain  thing  which  imduly  exalts  itself, 
making  us  of  cleaner  eyes  than  to  behold  with  favor  iniquity,  and 
setting  our  affections  on  things  divine. 

O  Lord,  help  us  to  love  our  brethren  everywhere ;  not  those  alone 
who  love  us  with  answering  touch  of  joy,  but  those  who  evil  entreat» 
and  persecute,  and  defame  us.  So  we  may  be  like  Thyself,  causing 
Thy  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  raining  Thy  rain  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust. 

0  Father,  we  ask  Thee  for  that  gift  all  divine  which  is  righteous- 
ness, and  mercy,  and  love,  in  our  heai*ts.  May  we  chastise  ourselves 
for  every  mean  and  wicked  thing,  set  our  soul  in  tune  to  the  music  of 
Thine  own  spheres,  and  so,  hand  in  hand  accordant,  journey  round 
the  world,  blessing  without  with  toilsome  hands,  and  inwardly  blessed 
by  the  spirit  Thou  puttest  in  our  souls.    Amen. 

And  here  are  extracts,  privately  reported  also,  from  the  sermon 
which  he  preached  on  the  same  day,  caDed  '^  Of  the  Culture  of 
the  Affections  \" — 

1  honour  great  power  of  thought,  few  perhaps  more  so.  I  reverence 
with  great  esteem  a  man  of  genius  for  art,  poetry,  science,  practical 
life,  with  executive  power  to  plan  and  build,  to  organize  matter  or  men 
into  forms  of  use  and  beauty.  When  I  meet  with  such  an  one,  spite 
of  me,  down  go  the  stiff  knees  of  my  veneration.  And  most  spon- 
taneously do  1  bow  to  a  man  of  great  justice,  one  of  the  pillars  of 
righteousness.  I  know  several  such,  whom  the  good  God  has  set  up 
here  and  there  in  great  towns  and  little,  and  I  take  off  my  hat  thereto, 
with  an  inward  relish  of  the  homage  that  I  pay  them,  as  I  shudder  a 
little  with  delight,  as  a  poetic-minded  New^Englander  needs  must 
when  he  first  sees  a  great  antique  temple  of  Grecian  or  Romui  art,  or 
when  he  stands  for  the  first  time  before  the  statue  of  Apollo,  which 
enchants  the  world,  or  Olympian  Jove, — 

•• which  young  Phidias  wrought, 

Not  from  a  vain  and  shallow  thought,** 
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or  vrhen  he  stands  before  this  majestic  figure,  in  which  one  great 
Ameiican  artist,  cradled  in  poverty,  has  incarnated  the  lofty  lineaments 
of  another  great  artist,  also  cradled  in  poverty,  who  beforehand  had 
builded  for  himself  a  monument  more  lasting  than  brass,  for  he  had 
carved  out  of  the  unseen  air  a  figure  of  himself,  which  will  endure 
when  this  brass  shall  have  dissolved  itself  into  gases,  and  escaped  into 
the  sky. 

I  say,  when  I  meet  one  of  these  great  pillars  of  justice,  I  take  off  my 
hat,  not  without  a  shudder  of  that  awe,  wherewith  all  men  must  con* 
template  the  great  of  life,  or  the  great  of  art  But  if  I  could  have 
one,  and  only  one,  of  these  three  gifts,  intellectual,  moral,  or  a£Eectional, 
I  woidd  take  the  latter. 

What  delights  of  affection  there  are!  Love  is  the  great  idealizer  of 
man's  life.  There  are  many  such.  Beauty  is  one,  in  nature  and  artL 
There  is  music,  a  common  and  sweet  idealizer ;  and  **  the  magic  haip 
of  David  soothes  the  haunted  heart  of  Saul."  There  is  also  the  plastie 
art;  and  these  two  are  great  idealizers,  fellow-workers  with  men  in 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

There,  my  friends,  stands  a  new  colleague,  whom  I  welcome  to  the 
work  of  philanthrophy  and  piety.  He  is  ordained  as  coUeague,  pastor 
with  myself.  It  is  a  great  honour,  that  I,  prosy  man  as  I  am,  stand  at 
the  feet  of  that  incarnation  alike  of  music  and  poetiy ;  and  when  I  am 
silent,  that  majestic  brow  will  speak  to  you ;  those  eyes,  turned  upward 
and  inward,  will  disclose  to  you  the  vision  through  his  faculty  divine  ; 
and  when  my  hand  writes  not,  that  still  will  be  to  you  emblematic  of 
higher  thoughts  than  I  can  set  to  music  in  poetry  or  speech.  That,  I 
say,  is  one  great  idealizer ;  there  is  a  dearer,  and  that  is  the  lave  which 
his  song  represents,  and  which  the  sculptor's  art  would  fiul  to  portray, 

Francis,*  deeply  loving  his  kith  and  kin,  and  his  immediate  friends, 
like-minded  men  and  women,  has  yet  a  great,  robust,  broad-footed 
heart  which  travels  out  beyond  individual  persons,  leaps  over  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  even,  and  loves  men  of  diverse  tongue,  other  colour, 
varying  religion,  distinctive  race — Cloves  even  the  wicked  men  who  per- 
secute him,  and  casts  the  garment  of  self-denying  charity  oa  the 
shoiUders  of  men  who  hate  him  the  more  abundantly  that  he  loves 
them. 

The  New  Music  Hall  was  opened  for  the  religious  servioes  of 
his  parish  for  the  first  time  on  November  21,  1852. 


PROM  THE  JOURNAL. 

What  shall  befall  us,  I  know  not^  the  next  eight  years ;  what  wiU 
befall  Uie  country,  what  the  society,  what  me?  Dear  God,  Thou  only 
knowest! 

*  Here,  aa  often,  lome  liviDg  friend  is  the  liint  on  wMoh  he  speaka, — ^Fzanoia  Jaekaco, 
BOW  departed  into  the  oompany  of  hia  beloved  paatoc 
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The^  was  a  great  audience,  which  made  me  feel  littler  than  ever. 
That  is  the  sad  part  of  looking  such  a  crowd  in  the  face.  Whence 
shall  I  have  hread  to  feed  so  many  ?  I  am  but  the  lad  with  five  barley 
loaves  and  two  small  fishes.  Yet  I  have  confidence  in  my  own 
preaching. 

He  immediately  drew  up  a  "  provisional  scheme'*  of  subjects 
to  be  treated  in  sermons,  to  occupy  the  time  till  the  end  of  1856. 
That  is,  he  anticipated  his  subjects  for  four  years,  and  adhered  to 
the  scheme  in  almost  every  particular.  At  the  same  time  he 
began  to  collect  information  under  the  heads  of  some  subjects 
which  required  a  basis  of  fistcts,  as  for  the  '^  Duties  and  Dangers 
of  Woman/'  the  "  Characteristics  of  America,'*  the  **  Physical 
Condition  of  Nations,"  some  of  which  were  not  preached  for 
three  years.  Among  other  sermons,  he  premeditated  one  for  the 
first  Sunday  in  March,  1855,  the  85th  anniversary  of  the  Boston 
Massacre,  "  On  the  Ultimate  Triumph  of  the  True  and  Bight," 
which  was  delivered  according  to  the  programme. 


FEOM  THE  JOUBNAL. 

Aug.  24,  1853. — ^I  am  this  day  forty -three  years  old.  I  used  to 
think  I  should  live  as  long  as  my  fathers ;  but  certain  admonitions 
of  late  warn  me  that  I  am  not  to  be  an  old  man.  The  last  three  years 
have  made  great  alterations  in  my  health  and  vigor.  I  write  and  work 
more  with  a  will  than  by  the  spontaneous  impulse  which  once  required 
the  will  to  check  it  I  neither  grieve  nor  rejoice  at  the  thought  of 
departure.  But  I  will  try  to  keep  my  affairs  in  such  a  condition,  that 
I  can  at  any  time  go  over  the  other  side  when  summoned,  and  leave 
no  perplexity. 

Work  for  the  year. 
L  Ministerial. 
a.  Parish. 

(.  The  Perishing  and  Dangerous  Glasses  of  Boston. 
n.  Non-Ministerial. 
a.  Lectures. 

d.  Article  on  Seward.    Books  upon  Slavery.    Historical  De- 
velopment of  Beligion ;  finish  YoL  II.  by  Sept.,  1854, 
if  possible,  and  have  it  in  print. 
"Work  for  September. 

I.  Letter  to  the  Unitarian  Association. 
n.  Lectiurcs. 
III.  Paper  on  Seward. 

In  the  great  audience,  sometimes  of  SOOO  people,  which 
repaired  to  the  Music  Hall  every  Sunday  forenoon,  there  was  a 
Binall  nucleus  of  devoted  iriends  who  constituted  a  parish,  and 
from  whose  ranks  came  all  the  reliable  workers  Mid  representa* 
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tives  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society.  But  their 
parochial  action  had  nothing  formal  or  conventional :  they  had 
recourse  to  none  of  the  usual  methods  of  preserving  an  ecclesias- 
tical organization.  Bites,  conference-meetings,  prayer-meetings 
and  lectures  gave  place  to  practical  attempts  at  applying  the 
human  doctrines  of  their  great  preacher.  The  Sunday  service 
was  perfectly  simple.  The  desk  raised  upon  one  step,  with 
a  vase  of  flowers  at  the  right  hand  of  Mr.  Parker,  where 
his  fingers  might  touch  and  caress  them ;  the  chair  in  which  he 
sat^  just  in  front  of  the  choir ;  —  these,  and  an  assembly  of 
beating  hearts^  such  as  Boston  never  saw  before,  and  will  hardly 
soon  see  again,  famished  forth  his  occasion.  No  finical  upholstery 
of  liturgies,  and  chantings,  and  invocations,  and  responses ;  no 
fine  singing,  no  prim  and  well-dressed  silence;  the  costliest  things 
were  the  flowers  and  the  speech :  next  to  the  living  souls  who 
yearned  for  truth,  the  most  imposing  thing  in  the  house  was  a 
Bible,  read  with  natural  joy  and  reverence.  The  most  impres- 
sive thing  in  all  Boston  on  those  famous  Sundays  was  the  moral 
sincerity  of  the  preacher's  voice,  as  it  deepened  from  common-sense 
to  religious  emotion,  or  sparkled  into  indignation  that  was  not 
for  sale,  or  softened  into  sympathy  and  human  pleasure  at  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Good. 

He  read  the  hymn  quietly  and  evenly ;  then  went  forth  the 
breathing  of  those  prayers,  still,  natural,  and  simple,  but  laden 
with  awe,  and  falling  irresistibly  into  every  heart  with  all  the 
glad  weight  of  his  own  joyful  feeling. 

Some  words  from  a  very  dear  friend  and  parishioner  will  be 
found  effective  to  restore  those  Sundays.  They  also  help  us  to 
appreciate  his  personal  and  pastoral  relation  to  those  families  in 
the  great  congregation  whom  he  might  call  his  own  : — 

Those  nearest  to  him  feel  that  the  central  heart  of  his  life,  his 
dearest  and  highest  function,  has  been  most  inadequately  appreciated. 
Others  thought  of  him  as  the  great  theologian,  the  bold  reformer,  the 
accomplished  scholar ;  he  thought  of  himself  as  the  minister  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society,  the  shepherd  of  a  flock  of 
earnest  souls  who  looked  to  him  for  help,  and  consolation,  and 
guidance  in  all  their  private  griefs  and  difficulties  as  eagerly  as  they 
listened  to  his  deep  and  bold  lessons  on  all  great  public  questions. 
Why  he  has  not  appeared  in  this  light  to  the  literary  world  is  plain  ; 
his  society  was  not  composed  of  learned  and  scientific  men,  but  of 
simple,  practical  people,  whose  life  is  occupied  more  with  action  than 
expression.  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  if  I  cannot  give  utterance  to  my 
views  of  the  great  value  and  importance  of  his  pastoral  relation  without 
personality;    it  is  this  very  close  personal  relation  which  I  wish  tp 
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prove  and  illustrate.  Even  a  friend  can  speak  of  his  Sunday  Lyceum^ 
where  he  harangued  a  promiscuous  audience  on  all  themes  of  Uiought, 
science,  or  politics,  hut  to  Mr.  Parker  it  was  far  otherwise.  He  knew 
that  every  Sunday  a  crowd  of  unknown  persons  were  there  to  hear 
him,  hnt  to  him  there  was  always  a  central  group  of  weU-beloved  faces, 
in  whose  eyes  he  read  all  the  trials  and  struggles  of  the  week.  There 
was  his  "glorious  phalanx  of  old  maids,  on  whose  aid  he  could 
confidently  rely  for  every  work  of  charity  or  mercy."     There  was  his 

St  M ,  her  face  a  constant  benediction ;  his  beloved  John,  "  who 

idealized  his  life  after  a  day  of  hard  toil  by  providing  for  the  wants  of 
every  poor  child  in  his  neighbourhood ;"  there  was  the  faithful  clerk« 
who  was,  he  said,  more  important  to  the  society  than  himself ;  there 
were  the  grey  heads,  so  precious  in  his  sight ;  the  young  men,  in  whom 
he  saw  the  hope  of  the  country  and  the  world ;  and  the  young  maidens, 
in  whose  culture  and  well-being  he  ever  felt  the  most  patemai  care. 

Who  can  forget  how  he  would  come  into  church,  and  sit  there, 
partially  screened  from  sight  by  the  desk,  and  look  around  on  the  faces 
of  his  congregation  ?  Then  he  gathered  up  from  the  multitude  all  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  week — the  tear-dimmed  eye  of  the  mourner ; 
the  earnest  struggling  of  a  soul  wrestling  with  temptation ;  the  new 
joy  of  happy  lovers,  or  a  mother  rejoicing  in  her  firstborn  child— all 
sent  up  their  incense  to  him,  and  he  gathered  their  fragrance  into  his 
heart,  and  bore  it  up  to  God  in  his  prayer.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  bring 
his  own  life  into  the  same  holy  presence.  Who  has  not  at  times  felt 
some  deep  sorrow  or  penitent  tenderness  of  his  own  private  heart 
veiled  in  the  universal  language  of  his  prayer  ?  Those  early  days  of 
his  ministry  at  the  Melodeon  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  favoured 
to  share  them.  The  dark,  dingy  building,  with  its  dirty  walls  and 
close  atmosphere,  became  a  holy  temple,  for  it  enshrined  a  living  soul. 
The  cold,  rainy  Simdays  which  succeeded  one  another  so  constantly 
could  not  keep  us  away.  **  How  could  we  bear  the  burden  of  the 
week,**  said  many  a  listener,  "  without  tlie  inspuration  of  that  hour  of 
prayer,  of  that  lesson  of  wisdom  and  truth?*'  The  constant  offering 
of  flowers  on  the  desk  was  a  beautiful  emblem  of  the  faith  in  and  love 
of  nature  which  so  characterized  his  teachings.  As  spring  advanced,  we 
often  first  saw  the  dear  remembered  friends  in  field  and  grove  on  the 
desk ;  the  violets  and  barberry-blossoms,  the  purple  rhodora,  the  sweet 
wild-rose,  the  lilies  of  the  valley  (now  sacred  to  us  from  his  last  look 
on  them),  tiie  fragrant  magnolia,  the  stately  laiurel,  the  blue  gentian,  in 
its  autumn  loveliness,  all  came  as  offerings  from  one  or  another  friend. 
Nothing  was  too  precious  or  too  lowly  to  be  laid  at  that  shrine ;  and  as 
the  gi*eat  teacher  gathered  lessons  of  divine  wisdom  and  truth  from  the 
lilies  of  the  fields  and  the  grass  of  the  plain,  so  did  he  never  fail  to  point 
some  moral  or  enforce  some  lesson  of  love  and  truth  by  reference  to 
these  beautiful  emblems  of  God*s  presence  and  power.  How  sacred 
was  his  feeling  in  regard  to  them,  a  little  circumstance  will  show. 
Being  called  to  the  country  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  love  and  reverence 
to  a  dear  friend,  he  gathered  some  blue  gentians  from  the  little  brook 
which  ran  before  his  old  home,  and  the  next  Sunday  he  placed  them 
on  the  desk,  and  wrote  to  his  absent  parishioner  how  she,  too,  was  not 
forgotten  by  pastor  or  people  in  their  Sabbath  prayer. 
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Bat  ve  were  speaking  of  those  old  days  at  the  Melodeon,  dear  to  os 
as  the  first  little  humble  home  of  boyhood,  or  die  first  dwelling  of  a 
married  pair.  We  could  never  have  quite  the  same  feeling  in  the 
ampler  space  and  more  elegant  arrangements  of  the  Music  H^,  but  it 
made  no  change  in  the  constant  ministry  of  our  friend.  How  many 
incidents  might  be  told  of  those  early  days,  when  his  words  were  so 
strange  and  new  to  many  I  '*  Well,  I  never  heard  before  that  toads 
were  prophets  and  grass  was  revelations,''  an  old  lady  was  heard  to 
matter  angrily  as  she  went  out  of  meeting  one  day.  But  to  him  all 
beings  did  preach,  and  all  nature  did  reveal  the  truths  of  the  religion 
he  believed  and  taught. 

One  of  Mr.  Parker's  noblest  efforts  was  his  sermon  on  John  Quincy 
Adams.  The  house  was  densely  crowded,  and  all  were  held  in  rapt 
attention  by  the  tribute,  full  of  glowing  heat,  and  yet  of  manly  truth, 
which  he  paid  to  the  great  departed.  As  he  spoke  of  the  only  blots  on 
the  fair  fame  of  his  hero,  the  snow,  which  covered  and  darkened  the 
roof,  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash,  which  sent  a  thrill  tlirough  the 
audience  and  preacher.  Mr.  Parker  recovered  himself  instantly  and 
added,  **  So  may  the  infamy  slide  off  firom  his  character,  and  leave  it 
fair  as  open  daylight!"  As  he  closed,  the  wind,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  sounded  through  the  organ  pipes  a  wild,  sweet  strain,  which 
seemed,  to  our  excited  minds,  like  an  amen  from  the  spirit  of  the 
brave  old  man,  who  accepted  the  bold  and  true  words  which  had  been 
spoken  of  him. 

One  tribute  of  honor  we  can  never  bring  to  Mr.  Parker— that 
which  a  distinguished  lawyer  paid  to  his  reverenced  pastor.*  We  could 
never  fail  to  be  reminded  of  the  whole  week  on  Sunday ;  our  errors, 
our  shortcomings,  our  dangers,  our  blessings,  our  hopes,  trials,  and 
fears,  all  came  up  in  review  before  us,  and  the  words  which  ware 
spoken  for  all  seemed  most  special  to  each  one.  Once,  when  preaching 
on  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  showing  how  the  infinite  love  of  God  had 
provided  means  of  recovery  for  the  most  guilty  soul,  a  man  in  the 
gallery  suddenly  cried  out,  *'  Yes,  I  know  it  to  be  so !  I  feel  it  to  be 
so  I "  Mr.  Parker  paused  in  his  sermon  and  addressed  him  in  words 
of  strong  faith  and  assurance.  ''Yes,  my  friend,  it  is  so;  and  you 
cannot  wander  so  far  but  God  can  call  you  back." 

The  special  event  of  the  day  of  which  his  congregation  were  thinking 
seemed  to  him  the  appropriate  subject  on  which  to  give  tliem  words  of 
religious  advice,  comfort,  or  warning.  Sometimes  he  waited  a  week 
or  two  for  the  excitement  to  subside,  that  he  might  speak  from  and  to 
a  calmer  mood,  but  he  never  left  such  occasions  unimproved.  In  this 
he  resembled  the  early  Puritans,  to  whom  he  had,  indeed,  much 
likeness.  Who  does  not  remember  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  his 
words  on  occasions  like  those  of  the  trial  of  Professor  Webster,  the 
fugitive  slave  cases,  important  elections,  and  the  commercial  crisis  ? 
He  never  rested  till  he  had  withdrawn  ^ese  startling  facts  from  the 
list  of  exceptional  accidents,  and  shown  how  they  resulted  firom  #affi- 
eient  causes,  and  were  coordinate  with  the  whole  providence  of  the 
Divine  government    He  did  not  suffer  us  to  believe  that  a  man,  good 

*  To  the  •ffeot,  namely,  that  the  pastor  in  qneation  nermr  made  allnaions  to  pnlea- 
•ional  or  political  iniquity,  but  only  to  the  gUtteriiig  generality  of  oin. 
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atid  pure  in  heart,  became  suddenly  a  murderer  from  the  force  of  an 
imtoward  circumstance,  but  showed  us  how  the  yielding  to  minor 
temptations  had  weakened  the  power  of  resistance  to  this  fatal  one. 
And  yet  how  tender  was  his  pleading  and  his  trust  in  God  for  the  poor 
sufferei-s !  Many  of  us  then,  for  the  first  time,  realised  that  God  had 
consolation  in  store,  even  for  such  misery. 

When  the  slave  Shadrach  was  arrested,  but  released  by  a  spon- 
taneous movement  of  our  citizens,  the  event  occurred  on  Saturday. 
We  were  still  anxious  on  Sunday  in  regard  to  his  final  escape.  Mr. 
Parker  preached  that  day  an  anniversary  sermon— the  fifth  of  his 
settlement  in  Boston.  At  its  close  he  said,  *'  When  I  came  among 
you  I  expected  to  have  to  do  and  to  bear  some  hard  things,  but  I  never 
expected  to  have  to  protect  one  of  my  pai-ishioners  from  slave-hunters, 
nor  to  be  asked  to  read  such  a  note  as  this : — *  Shadrach,  a  fugitive 
slave,  in  peril  of  his  life  and  liberty,  asks  your  prayers  that  God  will 
aid  him  to  escape  out  of  bondage.'  But,"  he  said,  '*  he  does  not  need  our 
prayers.  Thank  God !  we  have  heard  of  him  safe,  far  on  his  way  to 
freedom."  I  cannot  describe  the  intense  excitement  of  the  audience. 
For  a  moment  there  was  perfect  silence,  and  it  seemed  as  if  our  hearts 
would  burst  with  the  pressure  of  feeling.  Then  one  spontaneous  shout 
of  applause  re-echoed  through  the  building,  and  gave  us  the  relief  so 
much  needed. 

Here  let  me  say  that,  while  Mr.  Parker  felt  the  genuineness  of  such 
expression  when  inevitable  and  fit,  he  yet  very  much  disliked  the  habit 
of  applause  in  church,  and  kept  it  in  check  by  remonstrance  whenever 
a  disposition  to  indulge  in  it  appeared.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  de- 
corum and  order.  He  always  wore  at  church  the  plain  dark  dress 
which  he  thought  befitting  ihe  service,  llie  Bible  and  hymn-book 
were  laid  in  their  places — everything  was  in  order  before  he  began  to 
apeak.  But  he  loved  freedom  and  individuality  also,  and  he  would  not 
suffer  them  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  own  comfort.  How  gentle  was  his 
remonstrance  against  the  noisy  slamming  of  the  forty- four  doors  of  the 
Music  Hall  towards  the  close  of  the  sermon  !  how  patiently  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  only  important  engagements  led  people  to  such  a  viola- 
tion of  good  manners  towards  those  who  held  their  doors  invitingly 
open  to  them !  He  said  to  us  once,  *'  I  do  not  like  to  see  people 
reading  books  and  newspapers  before  the  services  commence.  It 
troubles  me  very  much,  and  1  have  often  been  tempted  to  ask  people 
to  abstain  from  it ;  but  I  remember  how  precious  a  half-hour*s  reading 
was  to  me  often  when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought  not 
to  ask  anybody  to  give  it  up  for  the  sake  of  my  comfort  when  it  is  not 
wrong  in  itself." 

So  thoroughly  conscientious  was  Mr.  Parker  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  parish,  that  he  never  seemed  quite  reconciled  to 
having  Sunday  afternoon  for  his  own  use,  and  not  devoting  it  to  some 
special  service  in  their  behalf.  In  vain  they  assured  him  that  they 
neither  reqmred  nor  wished  it— that  one  such  sermon  as  his  was  quite 
sufficient  for  a  week's  digestion,  and  that  they  preferred  to  spend  the 
afternoon  hours  with  their  families  or  in  other  ways.  He  tried 
various  plans — occasionally  he  would  hold  meetings  for  free  discussion, 
but^  when  held  in  a  public  place  and  open  to  all,  some  of  the  trouble- 
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some  fleas  of  conventions  were  sure  to  intrude  and  destroy  all  quiet 
and  peace.  The  subject  of  a  Sunday-school  often  occupied  his  thoughts, 
and  he  made  two  different  attempts  to  form  one.  The  first  effort  was  to 
gather  in  poor  and  ignorant  children  from  the  streets,  and  teach  them 
reading  and  the  general  principles  of  morality  and  religion.  But  the 
preponderating  influence  of  the  Catholic  priests  over  our  foreign  popu- 
lation, the  only  class  needing  this  charity,  rendered  all  efforts  to  keep 
the  children  together  fruitless.  He  also  attempted  a  school  for  the 
children  of  the  parish.  The  young  men  and  women  professed  them- 
selves perfectly  ready  to  assist  him  in  his  plans,  but  generally  incre- 
dulous of  its  value  or  necessity.  He  took  the  superintendence  of 
the  school  himself,  always  either  making  some  original  remarks 
or  reading  a  story  to  the  children.  Bat  a  few  months'  experi- 
ment convinced  him  that  the  teachers  were  right,  and  that  this 
class  of  children  had  sufficient  direct  instruction  from  other  sources. 
A  pleasant  incident  connected  with  this  school  illustrates  bis  con* 
siderate  thought  for  others  in  the  most  trifling  matters.  One 
stormy  Sunday,  one  of  the  most  constant  attendants  at  church  and 
Sunday-school  was  absent  in  the  morning.  The  storm  was  so  severe 
that  he  announced  there  would  be  no  school  in  the  afternoon ;  but  feel- 
ing that  the  teacher  might  come  out  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  others, 
thouf?h  not  for  her  own  pleasure,  he  sent  her  the  following  pleasant  note : 
— **  The  little  birdies  will  be  all  safely  folded  under  their  mothers' wings 
this  afteiTioon,  so  you  need  not  wet  yoiu^  by  coming  out  in  the  storm." 

Another  plan  for  Sunday  afternoon  was  a  series  of  lectures  explanar 
tory  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  In  these  he  gave,  in  condensed 
form,  the  results  of  all  the  latest  criticism  of  English  and  German  theo- 
logians, as  well  as  his  own  private  interpretation  of  the  text.  The 
information  thus  given  was  exceedingly  valuable,  but  the  diy  and 
methodical  form  of  a  critical  analysis  did  not  enchain  the  attention  of  a 
large  number  of  hearers.  The  attendance  was  always  small,  but  con- 
stant on  the  part  of  those  most  interested ;  and  he  did  not  complete  the 
course  proposed,  but  continued  the  lectures  only  a  few  years.  He  thus 
reviewed  the  Four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  Epistles,  but  we  believe  neither 
Revelations  nor  the  Old  Testament. 

On  Saturday  afternoons,  for  several  years,  soon  after  his  settlement 
in  the  winter  of  1847-48,  he  invited  the  ladies  of  his  parish  to  meet  at 
his  house  for  conversation  on  themes  of  moral  and  religious  interest 
He  always  considered  the  culture  of  women  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  often  said  that  a  body  of  highly  educated  women  could 
do  more  to  elevate  a  community  than  any  other  influence.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  skill  and  courtesy  with  which  he  conducted  these  meet- 
ings. So  thoroughly  did  he  put  himself  in  relation  with  his  pupils,  for 
such  they  might  well  be  considered,  that  he  often  seemed  to  understand 
the  action  of  their  own  minds  better  than  they  did  themselves.  He 
listened  with  patient  attention  to  the  stammering,  diffident  expression 
of  thought  from  any  earnest  mind,  and,  placing  it  in  the  light  of  his 
own  vast  intelligence,  reflected  it  to  her  and  others  in  grander  propor- 
tions and  clearer  beauty  than  she  had  imagined.  Tlie  subject  proposed 
one  winter  was  the  formation  of  a  perfect  character,  and  all  the  helps  to  it 
Another  time  it  was  the  gi'adual  development  of  the  religious  nature  in 
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communities  and  individuals.  Another  time  it  was  edocafion  in  its 
broader  sense.  Although  he  allowed  free  plaj  to  fancy  and  wit  in  the 
illustration  of  all  these  themes,  he  never  suffered  the  conversation  to  be. 
aimless  or  profitless  and  without  result ;  but  at  its  close  he  gathered  up 
the  scattered  thoughts  of  the  company,  and  wove  them  into  a  concise 
and  full  expression.  This  wonderful  power  was  still  more  strikingly 
displayed  at  Mr.  Alcott's.  For  two  or  three  hours  the  stream  of  thought 
would  seem  to  flow  at  its  own  wayward  will,  without  direction  or  aim. 
No  other  member  of  the  company,  perhaps,  could  have  reported  more 
than  sparkling  fancies  or  pithy,  orphic  sayings ;  but  Mr.  Parker  would 
surprise  all  by  briefly  reviewing  the  whole  course  of  the  conversation, 
placing  the  remarks  of  each  speaker  in  their  proper  relation  to  those  of  all 
the  rest,  and  giving  them  the  pleasing  consciousness  of  having  said  far 
wiser  and  profounder  things  than  they  had  dreamed  of.  Little  record 
of  these  genial  and  profitable  occasions  can  be  made.  Surrounded  by 
loving  friends  and  disciples,  he  could  here  forget  something  of  the 
stem  battle  in  which  he  was  forced  to  mingle,  and  the  whole  sweetness 
and  warmth  of  his  nature  had  free  play.  We  remember  once,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  stress  which  he  laid  on  the  mental  isolation 
in  which  he  was  forced  to  live.  Altliough  the  multitude  followed  him, 
not  one  seems  even  to  have  attained  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
grandeur  and  loftiness  of  his  idea.  We  cannot  estimate,  he  said,  what 
he  would  have  accomplished  surrounded  by  those  who  could  fully 
receive  his  mission  and  work  with  him.  Once  he  said,  **  It  is  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings  to  a  man  to  meet  his  superior.'' 

Speaking  of  sex  in  souls,  a  lady  quoted  Coleiidge*s  famous  remark, 
that  **  th^  man  who  does  not  recognise  sex  in  souls  has  never  known 
what  it  is  truly  to  love  a  mother,  a  wife,  or  even  a  sister."  "Yes;  I 
remember  that  passage  well,"  said  Mr.  Parker.  **  I  had  a  profound  reve- 
rence for  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  felt  very  badly  to  fall  under  his  anathema,  but 
I  never  could  recognise  any  sex  in  souls."  The  class  were  often  pleased 
to  see  the  strain  of'  thought  which  was  called  forth  at  conversation  reap- 
pear in  the  service  on  Sunday.  Nothing  was  ever  buried  in  his  mind ; 
all  was  planted  seed,  and  sure  to  come  up  in  fresh  life  and  beauty. 

His  valuable  library,  now  so  wisely  placed  at  the  service  of  the. 
citizens  of  Boston,  was  always  freely  open  to  the  use  of  his  parish, 
as  of  all  other  friends ;  and  the  book  was  always  selected  for  the  young 
borrower  with  discriminating  care,  and  with  words  of  criticism,  or 
recommendation,  which  added  wonderful  interest  to  the  peinisal.  Yet, 
I  think,  he  lost  much  fewer  books  than  most  who  lend  them  ;  for  they 
were  evidently  so  dear  to  him,  yet  so  freely  loaned,  that  the  most  care- 
less did  not  like  to  neglect  the  trust.  It  did  annoy  him  to  have  a  book 
kept  a  long  time,  and  returned  unread;  but  while  it  was  faithfully  used 
he  was  quite  willing  to  spare  it 

While  he  thus  cared  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  wants  of 
his  parish,  he  did  not  forget  their  claims  in  suffering  and  trial ;  no, 
not  even  when  the  greatest  public  excitement  demanded  his  strength 
and  energy.  I  chanced  to  be  seriously  though  not  dangerously  ill  at 
the  very  time  when  the  slave-hunters  were  in  Boston,  in  pursuit  of 
William  and  Ellen  Crafts,  whom  he  sheltered  and  protected  in  his  own 
home.    Although  obliged  to  arm  his  household,  and  to  watch  the  door 
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narrowly  against  a  cunning  enemy,  and  taking  part  in  all  the  exciting 
discussions,  and  active  exertions  of  that  period,  he  yet  came  in  person, 
almost  daily,  to  inquire  after  his  sick  parishioner ;  and  soon  as  he 
saw  the  hunted  fugitives  safely  afloat  on  the  free  Atlantic,  he  turned 
his  steps  to  my  sick  room,  where  for  the  first  time  I  was  able  to  see 
him.  What  an  atmosphere  of  health,  and  strength,  and  life  he  brought 
thither !  So  was  it  with  all  who  needed  him ;  he  never  forgot  indi%'i- 
dual  claims,  any  more  than  public  duties.  His  power  of  consolation 
was  great,  and  never-failing.  It  is  not  time,  nor  occupation,  nor  for- 
getfiilness,  which  can  console  us  for  a  real  sorrow.  It  is  only  that 
time  and  a  healthy  re-action  puts  the  grief  in  its  right  place,  enables 
us  to  see  the  great  eternal  trutlis  which  a  passing  cloud  obscured, 
shows  the  wise  Providence  ordering  all  things  well,  when  all  seemed 
iU  to  us.  Of  this,  which  we  must  often  slowly  and  painfully  learn,  his 
ever-living,  ever-acting  faith,  helped  us  to  consciousness  at  once. 
Taider  and  sympathetic  as  a  mother,  he  w^as  yet  wise  and  strong,  and 
demanded  Ufe  and  right  action  from  others.  Did  life  seem  valueless, 
because  the  one  who  blessed  it  was  gone,  he  made  us  feel  that  all  life 
is  one ;  that  this  life  and  eternity  are  close  together,  and  that  we  work 
with  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the  veil  as  truly  as  if  thej  are 
here.  Ti-usting  wholly  in  a  perfect  God,  how  could  he  doubt  his  per- 
fect providence  ?  "  No  man  ever  dies  when  it  is  a  misfortune  to  him," 
he  often  said.  His  scheme  of  the  universe  admitted  of  no  accident ; 
an  immanent  God  must  order  all  things  well.  He  usually  prefaced 
his  remarks  at  a  funeral  by  a  statement  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
his  faith,  the  two  great  truths  of  religion  dear  to  every  human  heart, 
and  sufficient  to  sustain  it  in  all  trials — the  loving  fatherhood  of  the 
perfect  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul.  Often,  when 
some  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  life  or  death  of  the  departed  one 
seemed  to  render  all  attempt  at  consolation  but  mockery,  his  clear 
and  full  enunciation  of  these  truths,  and  ihe  beautiful  application  of 
them  to  special  circumstances,  which  he  never  failed  to  mdce,  seemed 
to  take  the  sting  from  death  and  the  victory  from  the  grave. 

Not  less  impressive  and  beautiful  was  his  performance  of  the  mar- 
riage service;  always  a  solemn  and  touching  sight  to  him.  His 
appreciation  of  the  mysterious  holiness  and  blessedness  of  the  conjugal 
union  and  of  the  joys  of  the  family  relation,  was  so  great  that  his 
parishioners  sometimes  complained  that  he  never  gave  thanks  for  any- 
thing else ;  and  his  single  friends  petitioned  that  their  joys,  however 
inferior,  might  sometimes  be  remembered.  Yet,  perhaps,  no  one  has 
ever  done  higher  justice  to  the  maiden  aunt  SpesJcing  of  the  struggles 
of  earnest  young  men  to  gain  education  and  a  wider  sphere  of  life, 
**  it  is  the  maiden  aunt  often/'  he  says,  "  who,  when  father  and  mother 
forsake  him,  like  the  Lord,  has  taken  him  up." 

Oh,  how  little  can  we  tell  of  what  he  was  to  us  in  his  fifteen  years' 
ministry ;  of  what  a  pillar  was  taken  from  us  when  he  was  gone ! 
His  place  standeth  desolate,  and  none  cometh  to  fill  it.  Days  of  peril 
seem  before  us  ;  where  is  the  warning  voice  which  ever  prophesied  the 
storm  afar  off,  but  ever  spoke  words  of  courage  and  hope  when  it  was 
nigh  ?  All  the  changes  and  chances  of  life  are  yet  ours ;  where  is  the 
steady  arm  on  which  to  lean,  the  heart  to  cheer  us  ? 
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It  remains  for  us,  his  disciples,  his  parishioners,  to  take  up  his 
work  and  carry  it  on  ;  not  as  he  could,  mth  the  wonderful  genius  and 
power  which  were  his  alone,  hut  with  the  same  devotion,  the  same 
independence,  the  same  unselfish  labor  for  others.  When  one  of  his 
parishioners  thanked  him  for  all  he  had  been  to  him  in  years  past,  **  I 
will  be  more  to  you  hereafter,"  he  said,  •*  than  ever  before."  Few  months 
were  given  him  to  redeem  that  promise  by  deeds  of  earthly  love  and 
kindness,  but  will  it  not  surely  be  fulfilled  in  the  influence  of  his  life 
and  teachings,  on,  not  one,  but  all  who  sat  at  bis  feet  ?  How  little  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  reaped  of  the  vast  field  of  labour,  which  had 
opened  before  him  !  Let  not  those  who  must  follow  him  with  slow 
and  patient  gleaning,  faint  because  they  are  few  and  feeble.  Fewer  and 
seemingly  more  feeble  were  the  hands  to  which  the  dying  Galilean 
trusted  his  truths,  but  Paul  planted,  and  ApoUos  watered,  and  God 
gave  the  increase. 

In  looking  back  over  the  fifteen  years  of  Mr.  Parker's  pastoral  life  in 
Boston,  we  are  astonished  at  its  richness  and  importance,  when  we 
remember  also  his  great  labors  in  other  connections  and  other 
spheres.  Great  as  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  many  a  one  felt  he  was  more 
to  them  in  private.  We  can  see  no  failure,  no  want  in  the  relation.  He 
was  the  friend  when  a  fiiend  was  needed ;  he  spoke  rebuke,  or  encou« 
ragement,  or  consolation,  or  counsel  as  it  was  needed  ;  and,  alas !  he  did 
not  remit  his  labore,  even  when  continued  at  a  risk  of  his  precious 
life  •*  How  can  I  refuse  to  go  ?"  he  said,  when  sent  for  to  attend  a 
funeral  while  very  unwell ;  and  he  went,  in  spite  of  all  entreaty.  The 
last  precious  hours  of  strength  were  all  exhausted  on  Sunday ;  when 
too  feeble  even  to  take  his  meals  with  the  family,  he  went  out  to  the 
desk,  and  spoke  with  all  his  whole  fervor,  though  the  husky  voice 
betrayed  the  fearful  cost  at  which  we  bought  the  hour.  And  yet  we 
can  hardly  mourn  or  complain  at  this  excessive  laboiur,  although  its 
penalty  was  early  death.  What  generous  heart  can  remember  to  be 
always  prudent,  when  the  claims  are  so  pressing,  and  no  other  hand  is 
ready  to  work  ?  He  is  the  faithful  shepherd  who  giveth  his  life  for  the 
sheep. 

Here  are  iragroents  of  sermons,  not  hitherto  printed^  which 
were  gathered  up  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  They  are  not  his 
best,  but  still  characteristic  of  him,  both  by  subject  and  treat- 
ment : — 

Of  the  Education  of  the  Reugious  Fagultibs.  Preached  March 
9,  1856. — How  great  is  the  power  of  education  in  the  soul  of  man,  and 
how  strongly  is  he  influenced  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed  !  The  cradle  is  the  place  whereon  we  stand  to  move  the  world, 
and  education  is  the  Archimedes  for  that  universal  lift.  Take  a  single 
example.  Look  at  the  history  of  the  Warren  Street  Chapel  in  this 
town,  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
perhaps  less,  some  wise  men  made  a  sacrifice,  and  bv  sweet  self-denial 
they  built  up  a  little  conservatory,  wherein  they  might  take  and  shelter 
the  precious  plants  which  they  found  in  the  mire  of  the  streets.  How 
many  hundreds,  how  many  thousands,  are  now  honorable,  noble, 
heavenly-minded  men  and  women,  simply  because  they  were  transferred 
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firom  the  cold«  bleak  atmosphere  of  the  street,  where  temptadou  lay. in 
wait  to  destroy  them,  and  were  set  in  this  green-house  of  souls,  and 
blossomed  into  fragrant  flowers  ! 

Of  the  Danoebs  and  Duties  of  Yotjng  Women.  Preached  Jan,  18, 
1857. — Oh,  young  woman,  cultivate  your  mind,  shun  frivolous  reading, 
poor,  weak,  silly  books,  sentimental  books.  Read  for  knowledge  some 
hard  book  which  demands  attention,  memory,  thought;  master  one  good 
book,  no  matter  what — geography,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  history,  what 
you  will;  but  study  it,  and  know  it  well,  understand  one  thing  cer- 
tainly. Bead,  also,  for  beauty,  what  feeds  the  imagination,  fills  it  with 
handsome  shapes,  and  wakens  noble  thoughts.  There  are  poets,  our 
own  or  those  abroad,  who  can  do  this ;  some  of  the  present  generation, 
some  long  passed  by.  Bead,  also,  for  the  reason — something  that 
gives  you  general  laws,  universal  views.  Bead  for  inspiration ;  yon 
VOAj  be  poor,  and  have  little  time,  or  rich,  and  have  much,  still,  there 
is  one  humanity  and  one  womanhood  in  the  idle  and  the  active,  in 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  same  noble  book  will  speak  to  each 
and  to  all ;  and  so  is  America  favoured  and  blessed  that  the  poorest, 
the  activest,  can  And  the  book  and  the  time  also  to  read  it,  if  she 
will 

Next,  reverence  your  own  moral  instincts ;  ask  your  conscience.  Is 
it  right  ?  as  well  as  your  heart,  h  it  kind  f  Man  is  more  likely  to  %o 
astray  through  self-love,  you  through  the  opposite  path.  Keep  your 
individuality  sacred;  surrender  that  not  to  priest,  nor  husband,  nor 
father,  nor  mother,  nor  lover,  nor  child.  Look  to  your  own  moral 
sense  for  approbation,  not  to  man  nor  to  woman ;  but, — 

**  As  that  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 
Of  so  much  praise  in  heaven  expect  your  meed.** 

Be  faithful  to  yourself!  Are  you  single?  "  Come  into  port  greatly, 
or  sail  the  seas  alone  with  God.**  Are  you  wedded  ?  it  will  be  a  part 
of  woman's  domestic  function  to  "  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless  *' — aye, 
she  will  often  be  called  upon  to  soothe  where  she  cannot  heal,  and 
where  she  is  not  suffered  to  bless ;  and  the  self-denial  for  the  sake  of 
soothing  will  heal  others  and  bless  you,  when  neither  you  nor  they 
asked  for  such  result. 

Cultivate  the  religious  faculty;  develope  the  instinctive  religious 
feelings;  have  reverence  for  God,  not  the  God  of  Calvinism — 1  cannot 
ask  any  one  to  reverence  that— but  the  dear  God  who  made  the  heavens 
and  the  eajrdi,  who  speaks  in  your  heart,  uttering  parable,  prophecy, 
and  beatitude.  Develope  a  great  piety  in  yourself,  and  let  this  be  the 
central  Are  to  warm,  still  further,  your  human  affection,  spreading  it 
from  mother,  father,  husband,  child,  clear  round  to  neighbourhood, 
kinsfolk,  all  the  world.  Let  it  light  your  conscience,  and  give  you  a 
general  moral  rule  whereby  to  find  your  path.  Let  it  beautify  your 
intellect,  and  stimulate  your  understanding,  imagination,  reason.  Let 
it  correct  that  poor  temptation  to  frivolity,  peevishness,  vanity,  dis- 
content 

Bemember  that  all  the  little  every-day  duties  of  woman's  life  are  just 
as  much  means  to  help  you  as  the  rougher  discipline  of  man  is  to  aid 
him  in  his  oonrse.    The  little  cares,  sorrows,  and  joys,  the  vexations  of 
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the  hoQSdhold  lot,  the  perplexities  of  those  careful  and  troubled  about 
many  things,  these  are  the  elements  to  help  form  the  noble  woman; 
only  she  must  have  a  noble  ideal,  a  noble  will.  So  the  artist  takes  the 
little  chips  of  many  coloured  stone  and  constructs  his  grand  mosaic  of 
creative  skill,  a  queen,  a  Madonna,  an  angel,  and  the  dead  stone 
becomes  a  living  oracle,  a  moral  prophecy  of  nobleness  to  come. 
Grandeur  of  character  is  not  easy  to  young  women  or  men ;  God  be 
thanked,  it  is  possible  to  botli  t  and  one  noble  woman,  she  is  parenc 
of  many  more ;  in  her  spiritual  image  and  likeness  she  shall  create 
women  and  men  to  the  end  of  time ;  aye,  people  eternity  with  noble 
souls,  beautiful  in  their  life,  and  welcome  unto  God ! 

Of  Gbatitudb  and  Imgratitudb.  Freaek^  March  8,  1857. — 
There  is  to  be  a  future  of  the  benevolent  emotions,  when  what  is 
prophecy  to-day,  instinct  in  your  heart  and  mine,  shall  become  fact  and 
institutions  through  all  the  land.  Now,  in  the  walled  garden  a  single 
handful  of  snowdrops  comes  out  of  the  ground  and  looks  up  and 
welcomes  the  sweet  sunshine  of  March.  Everywhere  else  the  ground 
is  dry  and  frozen,  and  the  trees  are  leafless  and  bare.  These  are  a 
prophecy  as  well  as  a  beauty,  and  ere  long  the  snow  has  run  off  irom 
all  the  hills,  the  frost  has  come  out  of  the  ground,  the  trees  shake 
down  their  odorous  flowers,  the  spring  is  eveiywhere,  summer  is 
coming,  and  the  harvest  is  not  far  away. 

Of  the  Ultih^ltb  Purpose  of  Human  Life  for  the  Indiyidual 
ANn  THE  Race.  Preached  Sept,  13,  1857 — Now,  the  power  of  moral 
good  in  the  world  is  destined  to  overcome  the  power  of  evil.  I 
mean,  the  constant  tendency  towards  the  right,  Uie  just,  and  the 
true  on  the  part  of  man,  will  overcome  all  the  general  evil  attendant 
on  the  experience  of  human  life.  God  has  so  created  the  nature 
of  men  that  instinctively  they  long  for  the  triumph  of  good,  pray 
for  it,  and  presently  will,  with  reflection,  devise  means,  and  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  so  work  in  conformity  with  their 
internal  desire,  and  bring  that  result  to  pass.  This  triumph  of  good 
is  just  as  certain  as  the  infinite  perfection  of  God's  character.  Sure  of 
Him,  you  are  sure  that  everywhere  good  will  triumph  over  evil,  truth 
over  falsehood,  justice  over  wrong,  love  over  hate,  and  holiness  over  all 
uncleanness,  for  God*s  nature  is  endorsed  as  security,  and  lodged  as 
collateral,  for  the  fulfilment  of  eveiy  holy  desire  that  enters  into  the 
bean  of  man. 

This  triumph  of  good  is  for  the  individual,  and  for  each  individual. 
It  comes  partly  here,  for  the  individual  s  course  begins  here ;  it  comes 
partly  hereafter,  for  that  course  ends  unseen  above.  There  is  no  man 
to  whom  existence  on  the  whole  will  not  be  ultimately  a  blessing,  a 
triumph  of  those  faculties  which  lead  to  good,  over  such  as  contingently 
tend  to  evil.  There  is  no  earthly  life  that  can  be  altogether  a  failure, 
wholly  a  misfortune.  You  shall  take  the  worst  woman  in  Boston,  foul 
and  loathsome  with  long-continued  wickedness,  yet,  before  her  there  is 
a  future  development  in  all  the  grand  virtues  of  humanity.  You  and  I 
in  our  weakness  cannot  but  loathe  her ;  we  treat  her  as  the  world's 
vermin.  Not  so  the  infinite  God,  who  will  never  shirk  His  responsi- 
bility.   In  this  poor  wretch,  likewise,  lies  the  power  of  good,  for  she. 
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too,  is  human ;  and  though  they  sleep,  they  are  not  dead,  and  the 
Father  and  Mother  of  the  universe  has  so  arranged  the  woiid  of 
here  and  hereafter,  that  some  event  or  some  person  shall  come  to  her 
as  a  saviour,  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  say  to  her,  *'  I  say  unto  thee, 
arise ;  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk !"  and  the  humanity  of  the  wretch 
shall  cast  off  its  iUthy  garments,  and  stand  on  its  feet  clean  and  erect 
I  feel  sure  that  her  life  here,  howsoever  mean  and  abominable  it  may 
be,  is  no  complete  failure ;  it  is  a  step  towards  triumph,  a  step  which 
she  might  not  have  done  without. 

Look  at  this  fact :  in  the  world  of  matter  no  atom  is  lost,  in  all  the  busy 
changes  tliereof,  of  growth  and  dissolution.  No  straw,  no  particle  <^ 
dust  ever  flies  off  from  the  world's  swift  wheels.  In  all  that  world  of 
starry  motion  yonder,  there  is  not  a  movement  in  vain ;  all  is  planned 
before-hand,  and  made  subject  to  the  scheme  of  the  universe,  in  the 
vast  designs  of  God,  which  hover  over  it,  and  penetrate  it  through. 
This  being  so— so  much  care  taken  of  man's  material  house — do  you 
believe  that  God,  who  made  it  for  man's  abode,  will  take  less  care  of 
you  and  me,  will  save  the  cradle  and  spill  the  baby  out  ?  When  that 
material  universe  is  so  wisely  planned,  do  you  think  He  will  allow  a 
whole  human  hfe  to  be  a  failure,  even  that  of  the  wickedest  of  wicked 
women  ? 

There  are  men  whose  early  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  meanest, 
humblest,  and  most  loathsome  toil,  who  yet  rise  to  great  eminence  of 
wealth  and  station,  and,  though  they  crept  into  social  life  through  the 
lowest  hole,  yet  go  proudly  out  through  its  golden  gate.  So,  I  doubt 
not  that  from  the  gaol,  the  brothel,  the  gallows — from  the  murderer  s  den, 
from  the  kidnapper's  office,  from  the  hypocrite's  pulpit,  by  many  a  long 
and  winding  slope,  the  soul  shall  go  up  into  God's  highest  heaven ;  for 
though  human  charity  fail,  there  is  One  whose  love  knows  no  beginning 
and  no  end.     Oh,  infinite  Father  and  Mother,  it  is  Thou! 

Suffering  is  a  merciful  angel  here,  which  scourges  us  to  vutue.  Tou 
and  I  are.  thankful  for  many  a  stripe  in  kindness  laid  on  us.  Our 
Father  provides  the  best  teachers,  and  is  sure  to  give  us  the  best  edu- 
cation. In  what  men  call  hell,  Swedenborg  teUs  us,  the  murderer 
writhes  in  his  dream  of  murder,  and  the  covetous  in  his  dream  of  cove- 
tousness.  Be  siure  that  the  suffering  which  is  before  us  is  only  the 
sinner's  porch  into  heaven — a  means  to  an  end. 

This  triumph  is  for  the  race,  and  of  course  a  great  part  of  it  must 
take  place  here.  The  life  of  individuals  is  short,  that  of  humanity 
knows  no  end.  There  are  fluctuations  of  people  and  nations — ^gypt, 
Judeea,  Ghaldsea,  Syria,  were  and  are  not ;  but  though  the  populous 
waves  rise  and  fall,  the  ocean  of  humanity  continues  steadfast,  and  on 
that  great  deep  the  spirit  of  God  moves  continually,  biinging  light  out 
of  darkness,  changing  chaos  into  creation.  As  you  look  on  the  sum  of 
human  history,  and  on  the  present  condition  of  men,  and  see  the 
amount  of  wickedness  in  the  world,  you  cannot  fail  to  ask  if  mankind 
could  not  have  been  created  on  a  little  higher  plane,  with  less  animal 
grossness  and  ferocity,  and  so  human  history  be  not  so  writ  in  blood. 
But  presently  you  remember  it  is  the  work  of  the  infinite  Creator  and 
Providence,  who  from  His  veiy  nature  could  only  do  the  best  of  possible 
things,  and  you  recall  the  thought,  and  you  content  yourself  with  human 
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nftturo  fts  He  gave  it,  looking  with  joy  at  the  signs  cf  past  growth  and 
fatiire  prosperity,  justice,  and  humanity,  and  you  toil  for  the  progress 
of  mankind,  with  earnest  efforts  which  you  know  shall  not  fail.  This 
triumph  of  the  individual  and  the  race  is  part  of  the  divine  plan  and 
divine  providence  of  God,  which  underlies  all  human  affairs,  which 
directs  Columbus,  Franklin,  Moses,  Jesus,  Paul,  you  and  me,  to  ends 
we  know  not  of.  But  it  will  be  brought  about  also  partly  by  human 
consciousness,  looking  before  and  after,  and  working  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose of  good.  It  is  the  destination  of  mankind  on  earth  to  develope  the 
higher  powers,  and  in  such  sort  that  the  moral  and  religious  faculties 
shall  control  and  guide  all  tlie  rest ;  then  shall  the  power  of  evil  prove 
only  an  instrument  of  good.  You  and  I,  in  our  short  life,  are  here  to 
achieve  this  triumph,  and  mankind  collectively  in  its  immense  dura- 
tion ;  you  and  I  with  conscious  individualism.     This  is  our  work. 

My  life  is  valuable  to  me  just  as  I  use  my  talents  and  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  my  highest  faculties,  and  no  more.  Simply  to 
have  large  talents  shall  avail  me  nothing;  to  have  small  shall  be  no 
hindrance.  As  growth  in  the  highest  human  qualities  is  the  purpose 
of  life,  and  all  lines  providentially  converge  to  this  central  point,  so  the 
question  to  be  asked  of  each  man's  life  is,  *•  How  faithfully  have  you 
used  your  talents  and  oppoitunities  ? "  not ''  How  gi-eat  was  your  gift?  " 
Money  is  the  pecuniary  end  of  business,  office  of  ambition/knowledge 
and  power  the  aim  of  study,  and  the  delight  of  self  or  the  tickling  of 
othere*  eyes  is  the  aim  of  many  a  beautiful  dress  or  other  ornament ;  but 
while  these  are  ends  to  individuals,  as  traders,  office-seekers,  scholars, 
and  fops,  to  them  as  men  and  women  they  are  only  means  and  helps  to 
manhood  and  womanhood — no  more.  If  fcjhe  will,  the  young  woman's 
showy  dress  may  be  worth  as  much  to  her  as  John  Rogers'  garment  of 
faggots  was  to  him ;  if  she  will  not,  it  is  worth  to  her  less  than  the 
leafy  girdle  of  a  savage  woman  at  Nootka  Sound. 

I  deny  not  the  local,  temporary  value  of  ornament,  of  knowledge, 
power,  and  fame,  but,  after  all,  their  chief  value  is  moral.  That  is  not 
the  best  business  which  gives  the  most  money,  nor  the  best  policy 
which  affords  the  highest  office,  nor  the  best  school  which  teaches  you 
the  most  knowledge  ;  but  that  which  affords  the  highest  development 
for  your  highest  faculty  is  the  best  business,  policy,  or  school.  He  is 
the  most  fortunate  who  hives  up  the  most  character  of  the  noblest  kind. 
If  he  does  it  in  the  sunshine  of  honor  or  riches,  well ;  if  in  the  dark, 
nocturnal  storm  of  disgrace  and  ruin,  still  well ;  it  is  the  hive  of  sweet 
character  that  is  the  end,  not  the  toil  by  day  or  night.  By  this  test  we 
must  try  fortune  and  misfortune,  forms  of  government  and  religion, 
and  ask  what  men  and  women  they  bring  foith  and  rear  up.  That  is 
not  the  best  farm  which  gives  us  the  best  cotton  and  sugar,  not  the  best 
manufactory  which  best  weaves  the  one  into  muslin,  or  changes  the 
other  best  and  cheapest  into  candy ;  but  that  is  the  best  farm  or  manu- 
factory that  raises  us  the  noblest  men  and  women.  In  the  vast  variety 
of  human  occupations,  from  that  of  the  naked  hunter  of  New  Holland 
to  the  astronomer  of  Cambridge,  in  the  vast  variety  of  human  fortunes, 
God  has  provided  the  best  circumstances  He  knew  how  to  provide  for 
the  training  up  of  His  children.  If  we  use  them  ill,  there  coiues  smart, 
and  harm,  and  loss,  and  inws^  woe,  which  scourge  tiie  nation  or  the 
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man.  If  we  use  them  well,  then  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
the  heart  of  man  conceived  the  magnificent  welfare  and  the  grand  pro- 
gress which  there  is  before  the  individual,  tlie  nation,  the  race  ;  and  that 
infinite  Father  and  Mother  who  hroods  over  the  world,  who  breathed 
It  from  his  love,  and  warms  it  wiUi  that  same  breath,  has  so  tempered 
human  nature  and  human  circumstances,  that  at  last  this  result  shall 
be  brought  about  for  the  whole  of  mankind,  for  each  nation,  for  each 
individual,  howsoever  wicked.  Smarting  in  that  wickedness,  there  is 
heaven  over  us,  and  God  leading  us ! 

Of  the  Practical  Consrquenob  op  the  InEA  of  God  as  In- 
finite Perfection.  Preached  June  13,  1858. — ^A  thousand  years 
ago,  your  and  my  Saxon  fathers,  living  in  mean  hovels,  for  their 
iuvorite  sport  had  mimic  battles,  wherein  with  quai-ter-staves,  or 
spears,  or  swords,  men  laid  at  each  other  in  their  savage  joy.  and 
were  often  hurt  and  sometimes  slain.  Looking  on  that  howling 
wilderness  of  amusement,  who  could  have  foreseen  the  time  when, 
in  another  land,  peopled  by  other  Saxons,  in  Boston,  two  thousand 
Christian  men  and  women  should  come  together  in  a  theatre,  paying 
large  prices,  to  see  a  gi'eat  scene  of  ambitious  human  life,  done 
into  magnificent  language  by  an  old  English  Saxon  poet,  the  chiefest  of 
his  tribe,  and  that  grand  poetry  enacted  into  a  great  drama  by  a  New 
England  Saxon  woman,^  who  transfigured  his  t^^ought  to  life,  teaching 
how  the  justice  of  God  comes  and  torments  the  murderer,  and  her  who 
excited  the  murder,  walking  in  such  ghastly  sleep  ?  Who,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  in  the  rough  sports  of  our  Saxon  fathers,  could  have  imagined 
a  Boston  audience,  thiilled  with  aesthetic  and  religious  delight  at  seeing 
**  Macbeth  *'  fitly  enacted  by  fitting  men  and  women  ? 

Of  the  Power  of  Human  Will  oyer  or  under  AnvBRSB  Ctb- 
cuMSTANCEs.  Fteaclied  October  8,  1854. — Here  is  a  woman  who  sits 
spell-bound  in  her  chair.  Her  feet  are  fettered  by  disease,  which 
long  ago  froze  every  joint  and  limb :  her  arms  are  bound  by  the 
malady,  and  embrace  and  carese  are  figures  of  speech,  no  facts,  to  her. 
A  foreign  hand  must  feed  her  mouth,  or  wipe  a  tear  away.  But  how 
large  a  soul  is  perched  upon  that  spray,  and  in  that  sickly  nest  finds 
room  to  rear  a  family  of  virtues  large  enough  to  people  a  whole 
kingdom  with  innocence,  faith,  and  wisdom,  and  love  !t 

Of  the  Immediate  ANn  Ultimate  Consequences,  to  the  Indi- 
vidual AND  to  Mankind,  of  the  Performance  of  Duty  and  the  Claim 
OF  Right.  Preached  December  23,  1855.  —  Here  is  a  woman  in 
Massachusetts  who  has  travelled  all  over  the  North,  labouring  for 
woman's  cause.  She  bore  the  burden  in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  she  was 
an  outcast  from  society ;  other  women  hated,  and  men  insulted  her, 
when  defended  only  by  her  own  nobleness  and  virtue.  Every  vulgar 
editor  threw  a  stone  at  her,  picked  out  of  the  mud.  Many  a  minister 
laid  sore  stripes  on  her  with  the  epistolary  whip  of  Hebrew  Paul.  The 
noble  woman  bore  it  with  no  complaint,  only  now  and  then  in  private 

*  This  was  Mias  CuBhman. 

t  Tfaifl  is  another  picture  drawn  irom  the  lif e,  and  recogniiaUe  by  all  who  need  to 
know  it. 
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the  great  heart  of  Abby  Kelly  filled  her  eyes  with  tears ;  but  she  nevei 
allowed  tears  to  blind  her  eyes,  nor  quench  the  light  shedding  its 
radiance  along  a  steep  and  barricaded  path.  But  when  the  cause  of 
woman  had  won  something  of  respectability,  and  a  great  convention  of 
women  and  their  friends  was  summoned  in  the  heart  of  this  common- 
wealth, they  who  controlled  the  matter  thought  it  would  uot  do  for  their 
stoutest  champion  to  sit  on  the  platform ;  she  must  sit  beneath  the 
platform,  lest  it  hurt  the  cause  and  peril  the  rights  of  woman,  to  have 
woman's  champion  sit  in  woman's  honored  place. 

His  method,  already  mentioned,  of  blocking  out  his  time  was 
habitual.  Generally  whatever  was  projected  was  duly  performed 
within  the  assigned  limits.  But  soon  after  his  coining  to  Boston, 
the  calls  upon  him  for  public  and  social  service  of  every  descrip- 
tion accumulated  in  a  way  that  seriously  disturbed  all  his 
favorite  plans  of  study  and  composition. 


FROM  THE   JOURNAL. 

Sept.  1, 1858. — My  vacation  is  now  at  an  end.  I  had  some  knots  I 
wanted  to  untie,  so  I  went  to  Nahant  to  get  the  sea  to  help  me,  not 
without  profit,  I  hope. 

Notice  the  profusion  of  life  in  the  sea.  Homer  calls  it  barren  and 
boundless,  ar^tfyhoM  xal  «vf7^a.  But  bow  full  it  is  of  life  I  It  is  lined 
with  green  and  purple  plants,  which  cover  snails,  muscles,  barnacles, 
and  certain  echini,  and  insects  inntimerable ;  then  there  are  the  fish  of 
countless  number,  of  immense  variety.  This  strikes  me  more  and 
more,  the  more  T  get  acquainted  with  the  sea.  . 

Notice  the  little  pools  of  water  in  the  rocks,  the  sides  and  bottom 
lined  with  little  shell-fish,  who  live  secure  in  the  clear  tranquillity,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  tide  which  scours  the  coasts.  But  when  the 
ocean  is  chafed  by  the  storms,  and  licks  out  its  tongue  against  the 
rocks,  how  all  these  vanish,  and  the  insects  fail ! 

Sept  4,  1853,  Sunday. — How  delightful  it  is  to  begin  preaching 
again  !  It  was  so  pleasant  to  see  the  dear  old  familiar  faces,  and  to 
read  again  to  those  persons  the  hymns  and  psalms  which  I  have  read 
them  so  often,  to  pray  with  them  also,  and  feel  that  many  a  soul  prayed 
with  me.     I  preached  of  the  nobleness  of  man's  nature. 

Sept  6. — This  day  my  new  book  appeared,  **  Sermons  of  Theism, 
Atheism,  and  the  Popular  Theology  It  seems  to  me  so  poor  and 
dull  now  I  look  it  over,  to  find  the  printer's  mistakes,  that  I  hate  to 
touch  It  I  was  too  ill  to  work  well  when  it  went  through  the  press, 
hence,  doubtless,  many  an  error.  Well,  I  meant  well,  if  I  have  not 
done  so.  I  wish  there  was  no  fighting  to  be  done,  but  alas  !  non  veni 
paeem  mittere  sed  gladium  must  be  said  by  every  man  who  would  make 
the  world  better. 
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In  a  few  weeks  is  the  following,  without  a  date : — 

I  have  heen  very  dull  all  this  week  past,  all  this,  and  tlie  last  month. 
The  journey  did  me  little  good,  the  old  difficulty  in  my  liead  (or 
stomach)  troubles  me  ;  I  know  not  why,  I  feel  ashamed  to  be  ill,  as  if 
I  had  wrecked  an  estate.  As  I  lie  awaJce  in  the  night,  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
done  nothing.  My  idea  shames  me.  I  must  be  more  and  so  do  more. 
I  have  never  had  either  a  friend  who  continually  stirred  me  to  nobler 
activity  by  words,  nor  a  rival  who  did  it  by  his  own  action,  I  wish  I 
had  both. 

Here  are  some  rough  notes  upon  spiritualism,  meant  for  use 
in  sermons : — 

Spiritualism. — In  185(5,  it  seems  more  likely  that  spiritualism  would 
would  become  the  religion  of  America  than  in  156  that  Christianity 
would  be  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  in  756  that  Moham- 
medanism would  be  that  of  the  Arabian  populations. 

1 .  Lt  has  more  evidence  for  its  wonders  than  any  historic  form  of 
religion,  hitherto. 

3.  It  is  ilioroughly  democroHe,  with  no  hierarchy ;  but  inspiration  is 
open  to  all. 

3.  It  is  noJLoed  fact^  has  no  punctum  stans,  but  is  a  punctum  fluens; 
not  a  finality,  but  opens  a  great  vista  for  the  future.  Its  present 
condition  is  no  finality. 

4.  It  admits  all  the  truths  of  religion  and  morality  in  all  the  world- 
sects. 

Spibits. — 1.  Man*s  spirit  more  interesting  than  his  body  to  him. 
Thence,  stories  of  miracles  are  more  interesting  than  science,  for  they 
presume  an  effect  of  mind  over  matter  by  direct  action ;  and  ghosts 
stories  are  more  interestmg  than  history. 

2.  Scholars  in  America  neglect  spiritual  and  turn  to  material  nature. 
Metaphysics  have  gone  to  physics,  ethics  to  political  economy,  theology 
to  politics. 

8.  Ministers  keep  up  the  old  metaphysics  and  superstitions  of  spirit, 
but  it  is  i*estricted  in  Protestant  countines  to  the  old  Bible  times,  their 
ghosts,  miracles,  inspiration,  speaking  with  tongues,  &c.,  but  not  to 
our  new  ones. 

4.  Life  is  intensely  pi«ctical — all  work,  little  account  of  imagination 
and  fancy,  little  sport;  money-making  and  dress — ^no  games,  no  VoUc^- 
Heder  (people's  songs),  &c.     So, 

5.  The  mass  of  tlie  people  take  up  a  popular  spiritual  metaphysics; 
it  feeds  spiritually,  and  pacifies  the  hunger  for  the  marvellous. 

But  the  dangers  are,«— 

1.  Those  which  be&U  the  sincere  believexs;  moral  and  bodily 
derangement 

M.  Of  insincerity  itself. 

8.  Of  a  reaction  from  all  this ;  libertinism,  Ao. 

And  the  good  is, — 

1.  Appeals  to  the  immaterial  against  the  materiaL 
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9.  Destroys  the  prestige  of  old  things. 

8.  Removes  doubts  of  spiritual  life  in  some  men. 

May  18,  1866.-— Lectured  on  slavery,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  first 
time  in  a  slave  state.  My  theme  was,  "  The  Relation  of  Slavery  to  the 
Democmtic  Institutions  of  America."  Received  with  much  applause, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  at  the  close. 

May  19. — ^Preached  a  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  Meeting  House 
of  Progressive  Friends,  Longwood,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
**  Relation  between  the  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  and  the  Religious 
Consciousness  of  the  American  People."  It  is  fourteen  years,  to-day, 
since  I  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Shackford,  at  South  Boston. 
Since  that  I  have  taken  no  part  in  church  festivals,  having  no  invi- 
tation. 

dO. — Pleached  again,  '*  Of  the  Blessedness  of  True  Piety.** 

And  he  gave  three  lectures  on  the  three  succeeding  days. 

In  Id58  he  again  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Progressive 
Friends,  and  delivered  four  sermons  : .  *'  The  Biblical  Conception 
of  God  ;  '*  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Conception  of  God  ;''  "  The  Phi- 
losophical  Idea  of  God ; "  "  The  Soul's  Normal  Delight  in  the 
Infinite  God."  These  are  strong  and  lofly  discourses ;  they  con- 
tain his  most  unsparing  criticism  of  the  popular  ideas  of  God, 
expressed  occasionally  in  phrases  that  do  not  shrink  from  the 
plain  odiousness  of  ecclesiastical  doctrines,  as  he  saw  them  all 
bare  and  mischievous.  For  his  object  was  not  to  show  bow 
human  nature  often  proves  too  much  for  its  belie&,  clothes  them 
in  its  sentiments,  and  mitigates  their  influence  with  instinctive 
tenderness,  but  to  show,  for  human  nature's  sake,  the  more  im- 
portant fact,  how  the  belie&  devastate  it  and  continually  make 
war  upon  its  excellence.  Stuidy  language  and  an  unwincing 
pen  are  needed  for  that  operation.  Any  rhetorician  can  perform 
the  other  useless  task. 

In  no  sermons  can  the  essentially  candrvAAive  nature  of  Mr. 
Parker's  work  be  more  distinctly  seen.  The  criticisms  of  doctrine 
are  burly  workmen  clearing  the  field  of  its  rubbish,  that  Piety 
may  serenely  raise  her  dwelling  there.  All  the  work  tends  to 
growth  ;  it  is  undertaken  in  the  dearest  interests  of  the  soul, 
and  with  a  motive  which  the  soul's  highest  faculties  alone  can 
worthily  represent,  to  make  the  law  of  the  spirit  supreme  in  man 
and  in  society,  to  compel  the  imperfect  conception  to  yield  to  the 
perfecting  idea,  that  man  may  be  saved  from  the  license  of  igno- 
ranoe  by  the  freedom  of  purity  and  health.  Did  he  undermine 
venerable  doctrines  and  sentiments  t     Of  course  he  did ;  and  as 
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they  sink  into  a  little  heap^  which  just  marks  the  drcait  of  their 
former  proudness,  the  glad  soul  steps  over  it  into  the  great  labors 
and  glories  of  a  world.  It  is  plain  that  Qod  has  this  work  done 
for  His  children  as  often  as  it  is  needed,  and  when  the  time  comes 
He  does  not  send  a  boy  upon  a  man's  errand. 

The  four  sermons  glow  with  positive  ideas  and  feelings — with 
definite  religious  faith.  That  makes  them  so  tenacious  and  in- 
tolerant. If  he  did  not  see  the  beauty  of  holiness  so  clearly,  he 
could  not  be  so  indignant  with  the  sin  of  ugliness  in  low  concep- 
tions of  the  infinite  God.  The  fiiult  with  Mr.  Parker  alwajrs 
was  that  he  saw  too  much,  and  undertook  to  tell  it.  Only  two 
other  ways  are  possible — to  see  nothing,  or  to  say  nothing :  and 
neither  of  these  was  his  misfortune. 

FROM   THE   JOURNAL, 

March  23,  1856. — I  find  I  need  more  time  for  my  own  daily  religious 
meditation,  for  contemplative  internal  life.  Once  I  had  much,  now 
litUe.  The  intense  busyness  of  my  late  years  is  not  favorable  to 
certain  religioud  joys  I  once  had  time  for,  and  still  have  inclination  to- 
wards and  longing  after.  So  a  little  more  time  shall  be  daily  given 
thereunto. 

Aug.  16.  Saturday  Night. — It  is  now  the  third  week  of  my  annual 
vacation.  I  have  been  rejoicing  in  quiet,  in  idleness,  and  doing  just 
as  1  have  a  mind  to.  I  have  reaid  a  good  deal  in  Vogt's  works,  also  in 
works  of  art,  and  translated  divers  little  gems,  which  are  in  the  leaves 
before  this. 

But  when  Saturday  night  comes,  I  feel  a  little  uneasiness ;  solemn 
emotions  of  awe,  and  reverence,  and  delight,  spring  to  consciousness. 
I  don't  feel  quiet,  but  wish  I  was  to  preach  to-morrow;  and  on 
Sunday  night  I  feel  a  litde  dissatisfied  that  1  have  not  preached. 

Sept.  9  — To-day,  I  received  from  Messrs.  Voigt  and  Giinther,  book- 
sellers, of  Leipsic,  B.  II.,  of  Parker's  SSmmtliche  Werke^  which  makes 
four  in  all,  accompanied  with  a  collection  of  notices  of  me  and  mine, 
which  are  mostly  quite  friendly — more  so,  indeed,  than  the  books 
entirely  deserve.  One,  quite  pleasing,  was  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
earnest  religiousness  of  the  writer.  Faults  I  must  have  committed, 
and  that  in  no  small  number,  but  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  motive 
is  set  down  as  human  and  religious. 

His  activity  was  very  great  just  after  he  began  to  preadi  in 
the  Music  Hall.  To  the  year  1862  belong  the  "Ten  Sermons 
of  Religion,"  the  "  Discourse  on  Daniel  Webster,"  a  sermon  on 
leaving  the  Melodeon,  and  one,  "The  Function  of  a  Minister," 
on  entering  the  Music  Hall.     He  also  preached  consecutively  the 
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BIX  sermons,  perhapR  his  most  elaborate  ones,  upon  atheism,  the 
popular  theology,  and  theism.  These,  with  four  more,  make 
the  volume  entitled  "  Sermons  of  Theism :"  to  this  he  prefixed  an 
historical  introduction,  which  is  a  good  popular  exposition  of  the 
development  of  Christian  Churches  and  nations,  and  of  the  reli- 
gious needs  of  mankind.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  all  the 
statements  in  these  sermons,  of  the  different  kinds  of  atheism, 
the  errors  of  the  popular  theology,  and  its  past  services,  of  pro- 
vidence, of  evil,  of  the  economy  of  pain.  They  are  simple  and 
racy,  marred  by  no  difficult  terms,  full  of  proverbial  sentences. 

Everything  is  addressed  with  warmth  and  sincerity  to  the 
simplest  comprehension.  Broad  fiicts  are  displayed  without 
subtlety ;  all  the  essential  points  and  movements  of  religious 
history  are  given  without  any  compromises  to  rhetoric  or  popular 
predilections.  There  never  was  a  more  thorough,  yet  more 
religious,  attempt  to  emancipate  the  common  mind  from  the  vices 
of  traditional  belief.  No  wonder  such  unadorned  consciousness 
of  theological  absurdities  became  odious  to  the  strong  believers  of 
every  creed,  who  accused  him  of  loose  statements  and  immoral 
misrepresentation  ;  of  a  vague  spite  against  doctrines  which  he 
feared  to  examine,  but  which  in  reality  he  saw  uncolored  and 
unclad.  A  different  estimate  must  some  day  be  made  of  these  great 
popular  utterances  of  a  pious  and  sensible  spirit.  The  sermons 
silently  do  their  work  among  the  people,  flowing  into  the  minds 
that  are  the  most  accessible  by  birth  or  culture  to  their  ap. 
preaches,  and  thence  making  their  fertilizing  way.  Bigots  will 
resist  in  vain  an  influence  which  they  "style  insidious,  but  which 
shares  the  silence  and  the  breadth  of  every  elementary  force. 
The  Music  Hall  is  empty  I  Men  will  look  in  vain  for  his  parish  ; 
it  waits  in  Europe  and  America  upon  his  printed  speech,  which 
addresses,  with  a  rare  comprehension  of  the  general  intelligence, 
and  in  a  style  bom  to  emancipate  the  longing  of  all  men  for  simple 
religion,  and  charity,  and  good  works.  Delegations  of  this  great 
parish  of  mankind  sits  even  in  churches  the  most  traditional, 
listening  through  the  open  windows  to  the  sweet  voices  of  the 
natural  world,  while  the  preacher,  perhaps  himself  also  listening, 
vaguely,  with  half  an  ear,  hums  the  prescriptive  texts,  and  spins 
with  the  old  assiduity  his  doctrinal  snares. 

It  is  not  easy  at  once  to  gauge  the  precise  nature  and  limits  of 
a  man's  influence^  who  has  sounded  the  world's  popular  systems 
with  the  plummet  of  learnings  held  by  a  humane  and  vigorous 
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hand,  and  whose  primitive  sentiments  look  fix>m  above  through  a 
broad,  pellucid  miderstanding,  in  which,  as  in  a  dry  light,  things 
appear  to  him  as  they  are.  He  has  not  the  beneficence  of  a 
great  organizer  of  thought,  or  of  imagination ;  he  displays  no 
special  knacks  of  metaphysioB,  and  does  not  make  progress  by 
mining  and  boring ;  the  long  roll  of  the  orator  does  not  call 
men  together  for  a  day's  muster.  His  excellence  was  not  merely 
in  the  exposition  of  some  preliminary  processes  of  mind.  No  i 
processes  appear,  bat  instead  of  them,  light  and  warmth,  broad 
elements  of  hope,  and  humanity,  and  fiuth. 

FROM   THE   JOURNAL. 

Oct.  5, 1858. — ^l^he  Music  Hall  opened  three  weeks  ago,  and  has  been 
fifled  with  quite  large  congregations.  Our  course  of  lectures  begins 
to-morrow.     Mr.  Sanborn  gives  the  introductory  poem. 

The  course  of  lectures  was  that  known  as  the  Fraternity 
Course,  which  was  put  forth  by  a  parochial  organization  of  the 
Twenty-Eighth  Congregational  Society,  established  for  charitable 
and  philanthropic  purposes.  It  was  very  active,  and  did  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  a  quiet  way.  The  character  of  the  lectures 
reflected  the  fi'ee,  progressive  character  of  the  Society.  Men  and 
women  were  invited  to  speak  who  had  something  to  say  upon 
all  the  great  humane  subjects  of  the  day,  to  which  the  ordinary 
lyceums  in  cities  seldom  tolerate  any  direct  allusion.  In  the 
country  and  the  small  towns,  the  real  questions  of  society  fiire 
better,  and  the  stock  subjects  of  lecturers  are  heard  with  indif- 
ference. It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Parker  could  not  lecture  before  any 
of  the  associations  in  Boston  which  annually  blossom  into  a 
course.  His  words  were  welcomed  by  great  audiences,  fh>m  the 
Penobscot  to  the  Mississippi.  But  the  east  wind  blew  in  Boston 
at  the  mention  of  his  name. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Fraternity  Course,  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  lecture,  which  he  occasionally  improved.  We 
owe  to  it  the  admirable  Biography  of  Franklin,  which  he  first 
preached  in  a  firagmentary  form  as  a  sermon,  and  then  presented  as 
a  lecture.  It  was  a  favorite  subject ;  he  loved  to  trace  the  lives 
of  strong  men  who  grew  in  an  American  fashion.  This  lecture 
he  elaborated  with  great  care,  and  wrote  it  three  times  over ; 
once,  however,  in  consequence  of  losing  the  manuscript  on  his 
return  ifrom  delivering  it  in  South  Boston. 

There  was  not  a  religious  society  in  Boston  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
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Parker's  last  illness  that  wielded  so  great  a  practical  and.  cha- 
ritable power  as  the  Fraternity  of  the  Music  Hall.  Its  earnest 
young  men  and  women  took  the  life  of  Mr.  Parker's  great  heart 
as  he  poured  it  into  them,  and  carried  it  out  through  Boston 
streets^  to  put  it  to  the  lips  of  the  fugitive  and  the  misemble.  Is 
not  that  a  sacrament  for  a  Church  to  blossom  into,  better  than  a 
conventional  communion  ?  The  bread  and  wine,  and  the  Chris- 
tian fraternity,  went  out  for  those  who  needed  them.  These 
true  disciples  did  two  things — they  showed  their  faith  by  their 
works,  and  they  showed  how  faith  could  flourish  without  rites 
and  observances. 

The  bronze  statue  of  the  man  whose  greatest  symphony  broke 
forth  into  a  song  of  joy  for  earth's  millions,  looked  over  the 
preacher,  steadfast  as  bronze  himself,  while  the  warm  heart  beat 
and  flowed.  An  earth  must  be  rugged  and  solid  to  contain  its 
own  broad  tides.  The  preacher  and  the  composer  were  kindred 
in  sorrows  and  in  moral  quality,  in  love  and  in  scorn ;  they 
built  faith  upon  the  essential  harmonies  of  the  great  world  of 
nature  and  of  man,  and  bade  the  tumultuous  passages  of  life 
resolve  themselves,  with  all  their  low,  presageful  thunder,  into 
the  triumphant  security  which  only  the  man  who  has  kept  him- 
self like  a  little  child  can  feel. 

In  this  world  there  is  no  end  of  fine  coincidences  where 
things  themselves  are  fine.  The  great  Grerman  stands  mutely  in 
the  hall  of  the  great  American,  while  he  preaches  a  universal 
doctrine. 

*^  In  the  mighty  realm  of  music  there  is  but  a  single  speech," 
and  that  is  the  speech  of  all  hearts  who  yearn  for  the  harmonies 
of  God  ;  deep  religious  awe,  tender  dependence,  flashing,  sarcastic- 
sincerity,  fiery  indignation,  pure  humanity,  love  that  melts  all 
races,  like  kindred  drops,  into  one  heart,  even  that  heart  which-, 
the  Father,  through  all  diversities,  is  striving  to  create. 

Some  people  say  they  are  not  indebted  to  Mr.  Parker  for  at 
single  thought.  The  word  "  thought"  is  so  loosely  used,  that  a 
definition  of  terms  must  precede  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Parkers 
suggestiveness  and  originality.  Men  who  are  kept  by  a  common-- 
place-book  go  about  raking  everywhere  for  glittering  scraps, 
which  they  carry  home  to  be  sorted  in  their  aesthetic  junk-shop. 
Any  portable  bit  that  strikes  the  fancy  is  a  thought.  There 
are  literary  rag-pickers  of  every  degree  of  ability  ;  and  a  great 
deal  of  judgment  can  be  shown  in  finding  the  sci*ap  or  nail  you. 
29 
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want  in  a  heap  of  rubbish.  Quotable  matter  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  strongly  veined  with  thought.  Some  people  esti- 
mate a  writer  according  to  the  number  of  apt  sent^ces  embedded 
in  his  work.  But  who  is  judge  of  aptness  itself  t  What  is  apt 
for  an  epigram  is  not  apt  for  a  revolution :  the  shock  of  a  witty 
antithesis  is  related  to  tlie  healthy  stimulus  of  creative  thinking, 
as  a  small  electrical  battery  is  to  the  terrestrial  currents.  Well- 
built  rhetorical  climaxes,  sharp  and  sudden  contrasts,  Poor 
Richard's  common-sense,  a  page  boiled  down  to  a  sentence,  a  fresh 
simile  from  nature,  a  subtle  mood  projected  upon  nature,  a  swift 
controversial  retort,  all  these  things  are  called  thoughts ;  the  plea- 
sure in  them  is  so  great^  that  one  fancies  they  leave  him  in  their 
debt.  That  depends  upon  one's  standard  of  indebtedness.  Now 
a  penny-a-liner  is  indebted  to  a  single  phrase  which  Aimishes  his 
column ;  a  clergyman  near  Saturday  night  seizes  with  rapture  the 
due  of  a  fine  simile  which  spins  into  a  "  beautiful  sermon  ;"  for 
the  material  of  his  verses  a  rhymester  is  **  indebted"  to  an  anec- 
dote or  incident.  In  a  higher  degree  all  kinds  of  literary  work 
axe  indebted  to  that  commerce  of  ideas  between  the  minds  of  all 
nations,  which  fit  up  interiors  more  comfortably,  and  upholstar 
them  better  than  before.  And  everything  that  gets  into  circu- 
lation  is  called  a  thought,  be  it  a  discovery  in  science,  a  mechanical 
invention,  the  statement  of  a  natural  law,  comparative  statistics, 
rules  of  economy,  diplomatic  circulars,  and  fine  magazine  writing. 
It  is  the  manoeuvring  of  the  difiSsrent  arms  in  the  great  service 
of  humanity,  solid  or  dashing,  on  a  field  already  gained.  But 
the  thought  which  organizes  the  fresh  advance  goes  with  the 
pioneer  train  that  bridges  streams,  that  mines  the  hill,  that  feels 
the  country.  The  controlling  plan  puts  itself  forth  with  that 
swarthy  set  of  leather-aproned  men,  shouldering  picks  and  axes. 
How  brilliantly  the  uniforms  defile  afterward,  with  flashing 
points  and  rythmic  swing,  over  the  fresh  causeway,  to  hold  and 
maintain  a  position  whose  value  was  ideally  conceived.  So  that 
the  brightest  facings  do  not  cover  the  boldest  thought. 

We  are  only  really  indebted  to  that  thought  which  premedi* 
tates  and  selects  the  great  points  for  a  moving  world,  and  that  is 
always  a  combination  of  insight,  temperament,  and  will.  The 
whole  man  is  the  thought  to  which  we  are  indebted.  His  sen- 
tences are  not  smart  traps  into  which  he  steps  to  be  held  while 
you  look  at  him.  You  cannot  bag  your  game  in  that  way,  and 
stock  your  larder.     Probably  your  whole  house  would  not  hold 
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him.  In  ihat  case,  his  is  not  the  thought  to  which  you  care  to 
be  indebted.  You  will  go  hunting  for  other  marsh  birds,  who 
live  by  suction,  plunging  their  bills,  sensitive  to  £Eure,  in  every  pool. 

Certainly  the  exigencies  of  a  commonplace-book  are  not  the 
mefisure  of  originality.  And  as  no  single  thought  in  any  form 
can  be  pronounced  new,  so  all  thinking  which  is  full  of  the 
blood  of  old  thoughts,  and  beating  with  nature's  primitive  pulse, 
is  original  It  may  be  quotable  besides ;  but  its  originality  is 
movement,  direction,  sincerity,  and  power.  It  is  a  bold,  deep- 
breathing  man  who  plants  the  whole  of  himself  forward  with 
each  step,  sowing  all  the  furrows,  not  with  a  gift,  nor  a  view,  nor 
any  knacks  of  mind  or  fingers,  but  with  the  health  of  his  per- 
sonality, as  he  lets  conscience,  intellect,  and  heart  forth  in  one 
untrammelled  jubilation  over  nature's  beautiful  spring  day.  His 
audacious  looks  reflect  the  climate  and  the  sun.  It  is  his  genius 
to  stifle  in  a  dose  room,  and  to  be  well  enough  to  rough  it  in 
the  open  air.  We  sit  inside  cramming  note-books^  putting  bugs 
in  spirits,  labelling  drawers  full  of  fossils  and  tenantless  shells, 
enriching  our  cabinet.  His  cheery  voice  comes  in  like  the  warm, 
meadow-scented  wind,  recommending  the  living  and  thriving 
nature  outside  to  us  who  are  cataloguing  nature  within.  If  we 
cannot  stand  a  draught  we  slam  down  the  window,  pitying 
people  in  the  weather  and  predicting  various  His. 

This  kind  of  originality  will  not  respect  our  preconceptions. 
It  has  no  time  for  that.  Persons  who  join  exploring  expeditions 
find  at  first  that  Nature  disdains  their  city  ways  ;  she  is  very 
rude,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  touch  of  contempt  in  the  way  she 
handles  them.  They  bear  all  this  for  the  sake  of  getting  even- 
tually upon  the  sky-bounded  prairies  ;  there  they  discover 
something  better  than  buffaloes  and  Indians  ;  better,  even,  than 
dear-water  valleys  with  distant  blue  gentian-fringed  mountains. 
They  discover  a  capadty  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  air  and  the  earth.  The  disdain  is  found  to  be 
nothing  but  the  unconsdous  fireedom  of  the  weather.  So  we  fitre 
with  men  whose  thoughts  emandpate.  Not  dreaming  that  our 
chamber  needed  ventilation,  we  set  forth  some  day,  and  at  first 
find  it  cheerless  sleeping  with  the  ceiling  fled  off  to  the  stars, 
while  vague  perils  assail  us.  It  is  very  shocking  to  be  without  our 
usual  conveniences.  When  the  exigendes  of  the  scene  dispense  with 
the  little  delicades  and  contrivances  of  our  genteel  housekeeping, 
it  is  like  trifling  with  sacred  subjects.  We  suspect  that  sometiiing 
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malignani,  under  pretence  of  enlarging  our  estate,  has  robbed 
us  of  all  that  is  dear  and  precious.  If  we  have  made  an  attempt 
to  bring  with  us  a  cherished  utensil,  to  serve  whatsoever  turn — 
crockery  and  tinware,  to  maintain  some  culinary  traditions — one 
by  one.  they  are  sacrificed  to  fireedom  of  movement^  and  our  course 
is  marked  by  household  relics.  When  the  pack  is  well  cleared  out 
how  lightsome  is  the  march  I  We  smile  at  our  old  horror,  and 
enjoy  Nature's  satire  upon  impediments.  Nature  never  means 
to  hurt  our  feelings  ;  she  shines  and  grows  ;  the  brightening  wea- 
ther laughs  at  the  retreating  thunder;  the  grass  has  no  bad 
motive  in  drenching  our  feet ;  the  lightning  but  emphasizes  the 
element  which  the  bud  and  wheat-ear  gratefully  confirm. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

EBb  Inflaenod  :  ahown  by  Vftrions  Letters — ^From  the  West — From  Bogland  and  Oermany 
—To  H.  A.  W.— Patience  Ford— John  Brown,  the  Blacksmith— To  Miss  Cobbe— From 
Mr.  BacUe  and  Professor  Gbryinns. 

The  wide  influence  which  the  sermons  preached  in  the  Music 
Hall  attained,  as  they  were  scattered  in  volumes  or  the  phono- 
graphic reports  of  newspapers,  is  shown  in  a  remarkable  way  by 
the  letters  received  by  him  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  from 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  estate  in  life.  If  they  could 
be  published,  they  would  create  the  most  emphatic  endorsement 
and  guarantee  of  the  fitness  of  his  nature  to  reach  the  heart  of 
mankind,  and  to  feed  its  inmost  longings.  He  was  sought  by 
young  and  ardent  minds,  during  the  period  of  transition  in  New 
England,  and  later  in  the  West,  when  parties  were  changing,  and 
old  modes  of  thought  were  breaking  up.  They  came  to  him  as 
to  a  master :  there  was  no  reservation  in  the  eagerness  and 
positive  abandonment  of  their  hearts  to  his  brotherly  society. 
People  who  desired  to  know  what  were  the  fSacts  about  theology 
and  religion,  troubled  by  creeds,  just  cast  adrift  from  them,  and 
uncertain  where  next  to  go, — soldiers,  students,  laboi*ers,  shop- 
keepers. Catholics,  Methodists,  and  members  of  all  sects, — people 
with  special  questions  about  retribution,  Qod,  non-resistance, 
miracles,  free-will,  many  who  were  in  distress  or  uncongenial 
circumstances,  suffering*  from  intemperance,  pining  for  want  of 
remunerative  labor,  and  all  people  who  longed  to  be  of  service  to 
their  kind ;  young  converts  who  had  become  suspicious  of  the 
machinery  which  turned  them  out  Church  members ;  old  men, 
filled  suddenly  with  profound  dissatisfaction  at  dogmas  which 
they  fiincied  they  believed ;  and  whole  neighborhoods  speaking 
through  their  ready  writer,  who  had  been  put  forward  to  ask 
some  news  of  him ;  it  was  as  if  a  great  crowd  hurried  towards 
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a  clear  and  stead&st  voice  that  hailed  them  to  come  oyer  where 
it  spoke,  by  the  only  safe  and  speedy  way.  What  a  testimony 
to  tixe  horrors  of  Calvinism  sleeps  in  these  still  letters,  that  were 
once  wet  with  tears  before  they  came  to  him — and  often  after- 
wards !  It  was  in  this  way,  that  his  dread  of  the  logical  effects 
of  that  violent  and  narrow  creed  became  confirmed.  He  had 
documents  enough,  sealed  with  the  heart's  blood  of  the  writers^ 
to  bear  him  out  in  the  strongest  things  he  ever  said. 

He  prized  above  all  other  communications  of  this  kind,  the 
awkward  and  ill-spelled  letters  of  laboring  men,  through  whose 
grotesque  sentences  divine  desires  struggled  to  reach  him,  as  if 
with  gnarled  and  calloused  hand,  to  grasp  his  own  lai^  and 
manly  one. 

In  December,  1 867,  he  writes  to  a  friend : — 

I  send  you  a  letter,  which  I  count  as  precious.  Here  it  is — from 
Minnesota — a  curious  specimen  of  our  civilization,  and  theproof  of  the 
relation  which  a  thinking  scholar  may  stand  in  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  Please  return  it  by-and-bje,  or  keep  it  safe  against  our  meet- 
mg-*  which  is  the  better  way. 

Here  it  is,  a  little  helped  in  spelling,  perhaps^  but  not  other- 
wise meddled  with : — 

Aug.  30, 1857. 

Me.  Pabkeb — ^Deab  Sib, — I  take  the  liberty  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  a  request  that  has  been  made  to  me  a  number  of  times, 
and  that  is  this — to  ask  what  way  we  may  obtain  your  sermons  regular, 
or  such  ones  as  would  be  adapted  to  our  situation.  I  came  to  this 
place  one  year  ago.  I  bad  a  town  laid  out,  &c.,  and  commenced  opera- 
tions. We  have  a  flour-mill,  two  saw-mills,  blacksmith-shops.  My 
hotel  is  most  done.  I  am  now  living  in  a  log-house,  which  answers 
for  hotel,  church,  town-house,  school-house,  and  last  spring  was  used  for 
a  fort  to  keep  secure  from  the  Indians.  But  we  are  fast  completing 
other  buildings  for  the  same  purposes  mentioned  above. 

I  left  Boston  last  June  with  my  family,  and  amon^  our  library  we 
have  two  volumes  of  your  sermons,  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  in  the  absence 
of  our  minister,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  try  and  satisfy  the  audience 
by  giving  them  something  from  your  works,  which  has  had  the  effect  to 
cause  them  to  ask  for  more,  and  to-day  I  have  been  requested  to  give 
them  one  more  of  your  sermons,  as  our  Close-communion  Baptist  is  not 
present, "  A  Sermon  of  Old  Age." 

It  is  now  requested  that  a  part  of  each  Sabbath  be  occupied  in 
listening  to  one  of  your  sermons.  Now,  sir,  if  you  will  send  to  me 
such  of  your  sermons  as  in  your  judgment  will  suit  a  frontierman's 
mind  best,  I  will  settle  the  bill  whenever  it  is  presented.  You  think 
strange  of  this  way  of  proceeding,  but  that  maybe  explained  here- 
after.  There  are  a  number  of  your  hearers  in  this  place.  You  will 
not  know  the  signature  of  this.    I  have  attended  your  meeting  at  the 
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Music  Hall  but  little,  from  the  fact  that  soon  after  I  heard  you  preach 
I  moved  from  Boston  to  Melrose,  which  made  it  inconvenient  lor  me 
to  attend  your  meeting  in  the  city. 

Among  the  numerous  examples  of  Mr.  Parker's  influence,  let 
one  suffice.  It  is  the  story  of  the  beautiful  development  of  a 
soul,  out  of  poor  and  ordinary  circumstances,  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  discouragements  which  friends,  the  Churches,  and  society 
so  well  know  how  to  deploy  against  the  independent  seeker. 
This  poor  boy  tells  his  life  in  letters  from  the  Far.  West.  The  first 
two  or  three  are  illiterate,  without  punctuation,  and  of  uncertain 
spelling,  but  they  improve  rapidly,  and  blossom  with  all  the  re- 
finement and  fragrance  of  a  religious  heart.  It  is  almost  like 
the  miles  of  waving  western  corn,  the  miracle  of  a  single  season. 

"Four  years  ago,"  commences  the  first  letter  or  call  of  this 
lad  to  the  strong  and  famous  preacher,  "  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  my  left  hand  by  an  accident.  Since  that  time,  until  the 
winter  before  last,  I  went  to  school  where  I  live.  The  winter 
before  last,  my  brothers  and  friends  raised  sufficient  money  amongst 
them  to  send  me  to  a  school  in  Wisconsin.  While  there  (1854-5), 
I  saw  one  of  your  works,  with  the  title,  '  Discourse  on  Matters 
pertaining  to  Religion.' " 

The  next  winter  he  made  a  little  money  by  teaching  a  district 
school.  Part  of  it  he  sent  to  Little  and  Brown  for  more  volumes 
of  Mr.  Parker. 

I  had  several  disputes  with  prominent  Church-members,  and  soon  the 
hue  and  cry  ran  through  the  village  that  I  was  a  confirmed  infidel,  and 
when  I  would  give  them  arguments  that  they  could  not  answer,  they 
would  ask  with  a  sneer,  whether  a  boy  like  me — being  only  twenty-one 
years  old — should  attempt  to  teach  ministers.  Last  week  I  made  a 
public  lecture  against  Slavery  and  for  Fremont,  during  which  I  quoted 
a  passage  from  the  Bible.  Since  that,  the  whole  town  nearly  have  risen 
a^dnst  me,  and  with  pious  horror  they  ejaculate,  **  An  infidel  to  quote 
Bible  as  argument !  **  Even  my  brother  and  friends  have  turned  against 
me,  and  I  expect  in  a  few  days  to  have  no  home.  I  am  poor.  Last 
summer  I  worked  out  as  a  day-labourer  on  a  farm,  but  even  that  has 
failed — nobody  will  receive  the  infidel  —  in  their  family.  If  I  had  the 
means  I  would  stay  her^,  and  alone  I  would  face  and  tear  down  their 
dreadful  theology. 

He  wants  to  get  some  employment  in  Boston,  where  **  I  may 
dasp  you  by  the  hand,  listen  to  your  noble  words,  and  take 
example  from  your  manly  life."  We  can  imagine  what  answer 
ihe  &irm-bred  preacher  sent  to  this  day-labourer  with  the  divine 
thoughts  waking  in  his  souL 
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TO  MR.   H.   A.    W.,  MENDON,   ILLINOIS. 

BoBton,  Get.  10.  181^6. 

Dear  Sir, — ^You  case  is  a  very  hard  one,  bat  I  do  not  know  what 
adrice  to  give  you.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  venture  to  Boston  or  any  of 
the  eastern  towns — where  the  avenues  to  all  kinds  of  business  are 
more  crowded  than  with  you  at  the  West.  I  feel  the  warmest  sympathy 
with  you,  and  trust  that  patient  efforts  will  secure  you  the  victory  in 
the  end.  There  are  several  modes  which  men  try  to  overcome  an  enemy 
withal ;  one  is  to  knock  him  down,  another  to  talk  him  down,  but,  I 
think,  the  manly  way  is  to  live  him  down.  After  a  little  while,  farmers 
will  sow  the  wheat  which  gives  the  largest  crop  of  the  best  kind  of 
grain,  and  will  not  care  mucn  by  what  name  it  is  called.  If  Hebrew 
wheat  only  yields  ten  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  heathen  wheat  yields 
thirty  of  a  better  quality,  the  bad  name  won't  keep  the  wheat  from  the 
fields. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  try  and  live  down  the  evil  name  which  good 
deeds  bring  on  a  man.  You  are  always  sure  of  the  peaceful  victory  at 
last 

Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

Theo.  Parker. 

THE   ANSWER. 

Deab  Friend, — Allow  me  to  call  you  so.  I  received  your  letter, 
but  words  cannot  express  the  delight  with  which  I  read  it,  and  the 
strength  that  I  received  from  your  advice  and  expressions  of  sympathy 
— sympathy  on  a  subject  that  of  all  subjects  is  the  dearest  to  me,  but 
which  for  many  years  I  have  had  no  one  to  sympathize  with. 

Then  follows  a  little  sketch  of  his  personal  history.  The 
father  and  mother  were  English,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  he 
was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family,  which  emigrated  when  he 
was  eleven  years  old.  Three  weeks  after  they  reached  the  West 
the  mother  died.  "  She  only  knew  my  wishes  and  desires,  imd 
sympathized  with  me.  My  memory  stiU  goes  back  to  the  time 
when  I  sat  at  her  feet  and  heard  of  a  loving  God."  The  family 
was  decent  and  moral,  but  absorbed  in  the  day's  work.  No 
one  spoke  to  him  to  ask  if  the  soul  also  hungered.  Bat  when 
the  "  Discourse  **  fell  in  his  way, — 

I  had  at  last  found  a  key  to  that  something.  I  knew  not  what  it  was, 
lying  dormant  within  me.  My  relations  and  friends  are  pained 
imd  aDgry  with  me.  Thev  ask  me  why  I  do  not  go  too,  and  make 
money ;  they  tell  me  that  1  have  talents  and  eloquence  which,  if  I  will 
throw  away  mv  suicidal  notions,  will  place  me  in  a  high  position  and 
fill  my  lap  with  gold.  But  you  can  sympathize  with  me.  I  feel  like 
one  that  has  just,  awoke  from  a  horrid  dream.  I  have  found  there  is 
something  to  live  for,  and  that  instead  of  my  pocket  I  have  a  mind  to 
cultivate.    It  is  as  you  say,  a  person  with  natural  talents  can  live  with* 
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out  mach  effort  here  in  this  magnificent  country.  But  consider  my 
situation;  I  can  live  here  easier  than  any  place  that  I  know  of,  but  1 
want  some  one  to  sympathize  with  me,  not  that  I  am  afraid,  or  have  no 
faith  in  the  truths  that  I  have  read,  hut  there  is  something  within  me 
that  longs  for  that  twin  sister  of  love.  I  am  a  child  in  feelings  if  not 
in  body.  Ofttimes  as  I  haye  been  reading  your  manlj  words,  my  heart 
has  gone  out  towards  you,  and  I  have  longed  with  an  irresistible 
longing  to  be  near  you.  And  since  I  have  been  writing,  I  have 
wished  that  I  could  be  in  the  place  of  this  letter,  and  that  you  could 
look  into  my  eyes  and  read  me  as  you  can  this  letter.  But  if  that 
cannot  be  now,  let  me  hear  from  you  often.  Write  brave  words  to 
mc.    And  I  wiU  endeavour  to  live  down  all  opposition. 

He  has  caught  the  Western  frankness  and  intuitive  apprecia- 
tion, which  created  for  Mr.  Parker  one  of  his  chief  consolations. 
It  hailed  him  unsolicited,  from  every  social  rank,  as  pioneers 
shout  to  each  other  across  the  prairies,  for  guidance  and  good- 
cheer. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

Boston,  Not.  3,  1856. 
Mt  deab  Sib, — I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  which  I  find  on 
returning  from  your  State.  I  confess  I  know  of  nothing  which  calms, 
cheers,  and  strengthens  a  man  so  much  as  a  fixed  and  abiding  con- 
fidence in  God.  If  I  am  sure  of  the  cause  and  providence  of  the 
imiverse,  I  am  sure  that  all  things  at  last  will  turn  out  well.  If  I  am 
not  certain  of  Him,  I  am  sure  of  nothing  else.  The  great  vice  of  a]l 
the  religious  systems  in  the  world  is  this — they  do  not  know  the  per- 
fect and  infinite  God^  so  they  have  only  a  poor  and  imperfect  trust  in 
G^d,  and,  instead  of  love,  nothing  but  fear.    To  my  apprehension,  reli- 

fion  is  natural  piety— the  love  of  God — ^and  naturii  morality,  the 
eeping  of  the  laws  He  has  written  on  matter  and  man. 
It  is  not  easy  to  find  an^  wide  sympathy  with  opinions  dear  to  you, 
for  they  are  yet  too  new  m  the  world.  But  the  noble  man  gradually 
makes  a  little  circle  of  friends  about  him  who  sympathize  with  his  best 
emotions,  and  soon  the  circle  grows  wider.  The  history  of  mankind 
seems  dark  as  you  look  back,  so  much  stumbling  for  so  short  a  walk, 
but  when  you  look  forward  you  see  the  signs  of  triumph  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  race*  It  is  sure  to  come,  and  every  earnest,  good  man, 
put  him  where  you  may,  will  do  something  to  help  the  victory  to 
draw  nigh. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  fix>m  time  to  time,  and  believe  me,  truly  your 
friend, 

T.  P. 

The  next  letter  describes  his  success  at  inoculating  the  chief 
minister  and  enemy  with  the  "  Discourse  on  Keligion."  "He 
has  now  your  sermons  on  Theism,  Atheism,  and  the  Popular 
Theology,  which  he  has  taken  without  any  of  his  former  reluct- 
ance, and  which,  in  fact,  he  seemed  anxious  to  take." 
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Dear  finend,  you  know  not  with  what  joy  I  read  and  re-read  your 
last  letter,  and  treasured  up  your  expressions  of  friendship  ;  and  wh^i 
I  think  of  the  terrible  opposition  that  you  have  braved  and  are  still 
braving,  it  gives  me  a  confidence  and  hope  that  nothing  can  subdue. 

Now  a  change  has  come  over  the  hand-writing,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  sentences.  There  is  a  rhythm  in  the  feeling 
and  the  style. 

When  the  cold  shoulder  of  contempt  is  turned  towards  me,  when 
the  finger  of  scorn  is  levelled  at  me,  when  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I 
can  look  for  sympathy  and  instruction  in  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
I  turn  to  thee  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  child  to  a  parent — confident 
of  thy  sympathy,  confident  of  thy  love.  Oh,  how  I  wish,  now,  while 
my  mind  is  forming,  that  I  could  be  near  you,  and  mould  my  mind 
after  the  manliness,  the  beauty,  and  all-embracing  love  of  thine !  But, 
with  the  assurance  of  Gk>d's  aid  and  thy  sympathy,  I  will  go  forward 
a  seeker  dler  truth,  let  it  come  in  whatever  form  it  may. 

There  has  come  a  change  over  my  mind,  a  calmness,  a  contentedness, 
a  peace,  that  I  never  knew  before.  I  can  compare  my  life  up  to  the 
present  time  to  a  vine  without  support,  crawling  alon^  the  ground, 
clasping  and  clinging  to  all  kinds  of  dirt  and  rubbish,  but  which  has 
at  last  reached  a  support,  and  begun  to  climb ;  it  looks  back  on  the 
time  and  strength  it  has  expended  in  reaching  that  support ;  it  looks 
up  though  the  path  seems  steep  and  rugged,  and  the  winds  of  adver- 
sity for  the  moment  arrest  its  progress.  Tet  it  will  only  ding  the 
closer,  and  go  on  climbing  till  it  dies. 

Following  this  are  some  questions  addressed  to  Mr.  Parker 
upon  immortality,  and  the  future  growth  of  the  soul  out  of  its 
present  habits  and  restrictions. 

The  next  letter  is  dated  two  months  later,  in  1857. 

I  wish  I  could  express  to  you  on  paper  my  feelings,  the  joy,  the 
peace,  the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  contemplating  the  thoughts  of  tne  good 
God  in  His  works.  It  is  not  a  great  while  since  the  thought  of  Gk>d 
was  the  most  terrible  that  ever  crossed  my  mind.  What  hopeless 
agony  I  have  suffered,  as  in  the  dead  of  night  I  have  thought  of  the 
endless  hell  to  which  in  all  probability  I  was  hastening  I  and  yet  the 
grim  and  ghastly  hell  of  the  Christian  theology  was  preferable  to  its 
idea  of  God.  But,  thank  God,  it  is  past,  though  it  is  hard  to  have 
"  Infidel !  '*  hissed  in  my  ears,  to  have  those  whom  I  once  considered  my 
bosom  friends  turn  away.  Yet  I  gladly  bear  it ;  yes,  ten  times  more, 
than  turn  back  to  my  former  belief. 

I  have  new  thoughts,  new  objects,  new  aspirations ;  everything  is  new, 
new  heavens,  new  earth,  with  no  dark  future  beyond.  But  I  look 
forward  to  a  future  bright,  glorious,  grand ;  and  I  look  forward  with  a 
peaceful  calmness  that  is  surprising  to  me.  There  is  no  fear,  for  I 
cannot  fear  what  is  good. 

My  mind  is  settled  as  to  my  future  object  in  life.  It  is  my  wish  to 
follow  in  your  footsteps,  and  preach  to  others  the  truths  you  have 
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awakened  in  mj  mind,  and,  Gh>d  help  me !  I  will  do  it  fiiithfullj  and 
fearlessly. 

This  is  the  emancipation  which  the  broad  and  humane  thought 
proclaimed,  as  it,  won  thousands  of  souls  from  the  slavery  of 
indifference  or  fear. 

The  next  letter  was  written  in  the  spring  of  1858. 

Last  summer  I  worked  on  a  farm,  though  it  may  appear  somewhat 
strange  to  you  that  a  person  with  one  hand  could  work  to  advantage  as 
a  farmer.  Yet,  I  find  that  knowledge  is  power.  Last  winter  I  devoted 
three  months  to  study,  hut  as  soon  as  sprmg  came,  the  warm  sun  called 
mo  to  the  open  fields.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  love  to  turn  the  generous 
soil,  to  scatter  wide  the  seed,  to  watch  the  peering  blades  as  they  come 
forth,  and  to  meditate  on  the  laws  of  growth  and  reproduction.  The 
little  birds,  mate  with  mate,  seem  to  be  full  and  running  over  with 
joyous  notes,  as  they  flutter  hither,  choosing  a  place  to  build  their 
nest  and  raise  their  young.  I  love  the  noble,  generous  steeds  that 
draw  my  plough,  fleet  as  the  deer,  graceful  in  proportion  as  nature 
made  them,  their  spirits  unbroken  by  the  whip  or  spur;  but  thej 
will  come  at  my  call,  and  look  at  me  with  such  expression  in  theur 
large  eloquent  eyes,  that  I  have  often  wished  they  could  talk  and  tell 
me  their  feelings.  I  know  they  love  me,  and  their  love  is  returned 
with  compoundinterest. 


I  hope  I  have  done  something.  I  have  circulated  your  works  to 
some  extent  here,  and,  vnth  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  have  not 
fSuled  to  convince  all  who  have  read  with  them  with  care. 


For  three  weeks  past  there  has  been  here  what  is  called  a  revival  of 
rehgion ;  meetings  nave  been  held  every  day,  and  the  whole  town  is 
stinted  up  in  such  a  manner  as  I  have  never  seen  it  before.  The  farmer 
has  left  his  plough,  and  the  mechanic  his  shop,  and  all  joined  in  the 
general  commotion.  I  respect  any  effort  that  a  man  makes  to  approach 
his  Maker,  yet  I  do  not  see  that  this  way  makes  their  minds  any  freer, 
or  their  ideas  of  God  purer.  Last  Friday,  two  ministers  came  to  see 
me:  we  had  a  long  talk,  which  only  resulted  in  making  me  still 
stronger  in  my  opinions,  and  to  wonder  still  more  that  educated  men 
should  cling  to  doctrines  without  foundation. 

Li  the  summer  of  1858  he  reported  as  follows : — 

I  can  see  a  gradual  and  steadily  advancing  inquiry  after  truth. 
Much  has  been  done  since  spring.  The  books  of  yours,  which  I  own  have 
been  going  steadily  from  house  to  house,  and  the  desire  to  read  them  has 
been  growing  stronger  every  day.  I  have  been  thinking  lately  that 
we  ought  to  form  ourselves  into  a  society,  as  by  that  means  the  bond 
of  union  would  be  closer,  and  more  could  be  done  in  the  wajr  of  dis- 
tributing books  and  papers  to  others.  I  would  like  your  opinion  on 
the  subject. 
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He  had  seventeen  acres  of  noble  corn  planted^  daring  a  dry 
season,  part  of  which  he  got  into  the  ground  on  Sonday,  because 
it  promised  rain  on  the  morrow. 

Oh,  what  a  hubbub  it  caused !  Old  ladies  threw  up  their  hands  and 
eyes  in  horror.  Old  gentlemen  handled  their  canes  with  threatening 
motives.  It  furnished  a  text  for  four  preachers.  The  young  gazed  on 
me  with  eyes  at  least  a  third  larger  than  ordinary.  The  middle-aged, 
to  a  man,  have  been  waiting  impatiently  for  some  special  interposition 
of  Pl*ovidehce.  But,  no — I  am  not  stricken  with  incurable  disease, 
nor  is  my  com  blasted,  contrary  to  their  expectations  and  wishes,  and, 
I  suspect,  prayers.  There  is  no  change  in  nature,  no  special  provi- 
dence in  their  behalf,  unless  they  consider  it  was  the  cause  of  the  long- 
continued  and  soaking  rains. 

But  the  next  letter  is  from  another  hand  : — 

Sir, has  bin  sick,  is  now  beter ;   if  i  should  not  recover,  I 

should  always  think  your  doctrine  right;  he  wishes  a  sermon  on 
immortal  life. 

The  explanation  folio ws,  in  Nov.  1838,  from  his  own  hand : — 

I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  sickness,  and  sincerely  hope  that, 
when  you  receive  this,  you  will  be  convalescent.  Should,  you  die,  it 
would  he  a  severe  trial  to  me,  for  thou  art  near  and  dear  to  me.  When 
I  stood  alone  with  no  one  to  encourage  and  advise,  I  wrote  to  you. 
Your  answer  nerved  me  for  the  battle.  At  the  present  time,  instead  of 
standing;  alone,  I  have  powerful  and  influential  friends,  and  the  number 
is  slowly  but  surely  mcreasing.  It  has  been  the  influence  of  your 
letters  that  has  encouraged  me  to  go  forward,  and  should  they  fail  the 
loss  to  me  would  be  great 

Frequently  while  discussing  religious  subjects  with  others,  they  have 
said  that  my  belief  would  do  to  live  by,  but  it  would  not  do  to  die  by. 
The  day  of  trial  came.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  September,  I 
felt  that  I  could  not  live  till  morning.  My  stand  being  dose  to  the 
bedside,  while  my  friends  were  absent  for  a  few  minutes,  I  with  great 
efibrt  wrote  these  words  on  a  piece  of  paper :  *•  I  die  in  the  belief  in 
which  I  live,"  dated  and  signed  it,  and  placed  it  with  my  other  papers. 
When  my  friends  returned,  I  told  them  I  thought  I  was  going  to  die ; 
and  I  settled  up  my  worldly  aflairs.  The  physician  and  my  friends 
conversed  with  me,  and  tried  to  shake  my  belief,  but  in  vain :  my 
reliance  on  the  infinite  perfection  of  Gtod  grew  stronger ;  there  was  no 
doubt,  no  fear,  but  a  peaceful  happiness  came  over  me.  Gradually  I 
lost  all  consciousness,  my  body  lost  its  feeling,  my  pulse  was  gone.  I  lay 
in  that  state  for  several  hours,  when,  contrary  to  expectation,  I  rallied ; 
for  a  week  life  hung  in  the  balance.  No  one  could  say. which  way  the 
balance  would  turn.  Part  of  the  time  I  was  conscious,  and  conversed 
freely  with  those  that  came  to  see  me ;  my  bed  was  besieged  daily  by 
church  members  and  ministers ;  daily  I  was  urged  to  renounce  my 
belief,  but  daily  that  belief  crew  stronger,  and  the  contrast  between 
natural  and  ecclesiastical  religion  grew  wider  and  more  distinct.  At 
the  end  of  a  week,  my  youth  and  excellent  constitution  triumphed. 
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TO  THE  SAHBi 

Boston,  Dee.  2, 1858. 

My  deab  Sib, — I  thank  you  for  the  letter  jou  so  kindly  sent  me 
Nov.  6th,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  answer  till  now,  and  at  this 
moment  but  briefly. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  seem  to  be  permanently  conTalescent ;  so 
likewise  am  I ;  but,  though  a  great  walker,  I  cannot  yet  accomplish 
more  than  two  miles  a  day,  and  use  another's  hand  to  save  my  own 
when  possible.    I  trust  we  shall  both  be  entirely  well,  and  that  soon. 

I  am  glad  you  held  fast  to  your  faith  amid  the  weakness  of  disease 
and  the  assaults  of  well-meanmg  but  bigoted  men.  It  required  some 
courage  to  do  that.  It  &[ives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  I  have 
helped  any  one  to  learn  the  road  of  true  religion.  Bigotry  and  fear  are 
the  great  enemies  of  the  human  race.  If  I  can  destroy  them,  and 
bring  up  in  their  stead  piety,  which  is  the  love  of  God,  and  morality, 
which  is  the  keeping  of  His  natural  laws,  then  I  shall  feel  that  I  hare 
not  lived  in  vain. 

Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

Theodobe  Pabexb. 

Mr.  Parker  highly  prized  this  letter  from  John  Brown,  a 
blacksmiih  of  Bhinebeck  : — 

TO  THE  BEY.   THEODORE  PABEEB. 

Bbinebeek,  Datcheas  Co.,  New  Tork,  Feb.  4, 1859. 

Ebt.  Sib, — It's  with  sincere  heartfelt  regret  I've  being  made  ac- 
quainted, through  the  public  press  from  time  to  time,  of  your  severe 
sickness.  Although  we  difier  somewhat  materially  in  our  theological 
views,  I  have  long  been  an  enthusiastical  admirer  of  your  talents  and 
virtues  as  a  man,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman.  I  take  this  method  of 
conveying  to  you  my  heartfelt  sympathy  and  condolence  in  your  afflic- 
tion ;  permit  me  to  express  a  hope  it  may  be  of  short  duration,  and 
that  YOU  may  be  speedily  restored  to  your  former  good  health  and 
usefulness.  And  in  doing  so  I  believe  (in  fact*  I  know  it  to  be  so) 
Pm  expressing  the  sentiments  of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  in  the 
circle  of  my  acquaintance,  which  is  pretty  extensive  through  the  State, 
and  particiuary  in  Dutchess  Co.,  wnere  I've  resided  for  the  last  25 
years. 

You'll  perceive  I've  made  several  mistakes,  which  you  will  please  par- 
don, as  1  am  nothing  but  a  poor  blacksmith,  with  a  wife  and  family 
depending  upon  my  labor  for  support.  In  conclusion,  accept  of  my 
b^  wishes  for  your  present  and  eternal  welfare,  and  believe  me  your 
aineere  tneai  and  weU-wisher,  now  and  for  ever, 

JoHH  Bbowv. 
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TO   MISS  PATIENCE  FORD,  DOBGHESTEB,   MASS. 

Wert  Boxboiy,  April  18, 1841. 

My  dbab  Peieitd,— I  have  just  received  your  letter  and  have  read 
it  both  with  pleasure  and  with  pain ;  it  gives  me  great  plecaure  to  find 
that  a  thought  which  has  burnt  in  my  own  bosom,  finds  a  warm  resting- 
place  in  a  pious  heart.  There  is  no  sweeter  joy  on  earth  than  the 
thought  that  you  have  comforted  or  strengthened  one  single  human 
soul ;  have  made  truth  brighter  and  heaven  more  high.  But  it  gives 
me  pain  to  find  you  look  to  me  for  light,  when  I  am  so  ill-qualified  to 
give  it.  Out  of  the  depth  of  your  own  spirit  it  will  spring  up.  **  A 
man's  mind  is  sometime  wont  to  tell  him  more  than  seven  watchmen 
that  sit  above  in  a  high  tower,"  said  the  old  wise  man.  The  infinite 
Parent  of  truth  sheds  light,  without  let  or  hindrance,  down  into  all 
souls  that  look  reverently  and  obediently  up  to  Him.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  if  we  always  obeyed  the  law  God  has  written  on  our  hearts,  the 
decisions  of  reason,  of  conscience,  and  of  faith,  would  be  as  in&llible 
in  their  action  as  the  instinct  of  the  bee  and  the  law  of  gravitation 
now  are.  But  no  man  is  in  this  state ;  so  as  the  penalty  of  our  dts* 
obedience,  "  we  grope  for  the  wall  like  blind  men,"  and  "  feel  after 
God  if  haply  we  may  find  Him.'*  We  are  not  one  with  Cfod  as  Christ 
was ;  so  we  are  in  doubt  and  fear.  The  best  and  wisest  men  feel  this 
the  most  deeply.  Jesus  alone  fdt  none  of  it.  His  obedience  was 
perfect,  and  so  God's  truth  passed  through  him  as  light  through  the 
celestial  spaces  where  there  is  no  atmosphere,  and  was  not  bent  to 
either  side.  You  ask  an  explanation  of  one  passage  in  the  sermon. 
After  I  preached  it,  I  felt  it  might  be  understood  to  mean  something 
I  never  assented  to.  It  belonged  originallv  to  a  course  of  sevend 
sermons,  and  the  others  would  perhaps  explain  what  was  obscure  in 
this.  I  meant  simply  that  Jesus  was  not  all  that  human  nature  ie 
capable  of  hecoming^  that  is,  He  was  not  a  poet,  astronomer,  architect^ 
or  musician.  He  did  not  come  to  be  a  Milton,  a  Leibnitz,  a  Michael 
Angelo,  or  a  Mozart.  This  does  not  diminish  his  greatness.  I  meant 
to  imply  that  eaxh  blackbird  is  all  that  any  blackbird  or  all  blackbirds 
eon  be.  But  no  one  man  has  ever  developed  on  earth  the  whole  of  the 
capabilities  involved  and/olded  up  in  his  tuUure, 

This  was  doubtless  the  case  with  Jesus.  K  you  wish  to  learn  astro- 
nomy or  music  you  do  not  go  to  the  Gospels,  for  Christ  did  not  come 
to  teach  these  arts.  I  take  it,  this  statement  would  harm  no  man's 
feelings.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  own  department  of  morality, 
religion,  a  divine  life,  perfect  goodness,  I  think  ne  was  true,  perfect 
and  complete.  We  can  see  no  limitation  to  his  perfection  in  this 
respect.  He  was  all  that  man  can  be  of  goodness  and  religion.  He 
was  all  of  God  there  can  be  in  a  perfectly  good  and  religious  man.  So 
he  could  say,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  light,  and  the  truth,"  "  I  and  the 
Father  are  one,"  for  he  thought  GckL's  thoughts,  felt  God's  feelings, 
lived  God's  will.  I  never  said  that  man  would  outgrow  Christianity — 
never  thought  it  possible.  To  me  Christianity  is  perfect  love  to  man 
and  Gk>d.    Can  mankind  outgrow  this  P    Kot  even  when  they  become 
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angels.  I  think  St  Paul  had  this  in  mind  when  he  sajn,  ^  we  shall 
judge  angels,"  viz.  that  Christianity  is  perfect  truth  by  which  even 
the  higher  beings  are  judged.  If  future  revelations  of  truth  are  made, 
they  can  never  supersede  the  Christian  doctrine,  for  one  truth  is 
congenial  to  all  truth.  Therefore,  if  God  should  create  a  man  wiser, 
better,  holier  than  Jesus,  the  revelation  this  new  messenger  brought 
would  not  destroy  the  old. 

Whether  such  a  being  ever  will  be  created,  no  one  can  tell  but  He 
who  possesses  the  riddle  of  the  world.  The  counsels  of  God — no  one 
knows  them.  I  think  it  becomes  Christians  to  leave  the  future  to  Him 
whose  it  is.  For  m  v  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  being  more  good, 
and  beautiful,  and  holy,  and  true  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  words 
judge  the  world.  The  higher  we  think,  the  holier  we  live,  the  more  we 
find  in  them,  the  more  we  admire  and  love  in  him.  I  do  not  worship 
Christ,  but  I  love  him,  and  would  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment.  Aa 
you  say,  he  is  still  "  the  Star  of  Promise."  He  has  not  come,  oh,  no  I 
It  is  not  the  Christianity  of  Jesus,  that  most  of  even  pious  men  assent 
to.  It  is  still  in  the  world,  but  not  known  by  the  world.  The  wisest 
and  best  have  at  most  only  A^teTthott^ht  what  he  foreknew.  In  love, 
and  religion,  and  truth,  I  think  no  one  has  come  up  to  him,  and  man 
cannot  go  beyond  the  truth,  as  ^ou  so  well  say.  I  think  we  are  yet  to 
have  a  period  of  real  Christianity  on  the  earth ;  «o  we  all  pray,  "  Thy 
kingdom  come,"  and  often  say,  "  How  long,  0  Lord  ?  "  What  you 
say  of  your  experience  of  one  of  Christ's  saymgs  is  true  of  all  of  them. 
To-day  a  man  says  this  is  Christianity,  to-morrow  he  lives  it  out,  but 
then  he  finds  Clu*i8tianity  is  still  above  him,  for  he  sees  a  new  meaning 
with  the  new  eyes  his  life  has  given  him.  "  Inasmuch  as  you  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  you  have  done  it  unto  me."  What 
a  world  of  meaning  it  has !  It  condemns  us  all.  I  thank  you,  my  dear 
lady,  for  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me,  and  rest  assured  that 
if  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way,  it  will  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  do  so. 

I  remain  yours,  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love. 

TO   THE  SAME. 

West  Boxlniry,  June  15, 1841. 

Mtdeab  Sister  Patience,— I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  kind 
letter.  You  felt  moved,  as  you  said,  to  help  me ;  and  your  letter  did 
help  me,  and  that  not  a  little.  There  are  times  when  the  strongest  men 
need  help,  and  if  it  is  so  with  the  strong,  how  much  more  is  it  th^  case 
with  me,  who  am  only  strong  when  I  am  weak !  Tour  letters  have  given 
me  encouragement  and  new  vigor.  It  is  delightful  to  find  one  who 
sympathizes  in  what  is  deepest  and  highest  in  your  own  mind,  who  is 
true  to  what  is  truest  in  your  own  heart.  In  this  world,  where  sinners 
are  so  much  more  common  than  saints,  it  is  very  refreshing  to  find  one 
who  is  pursuing  an  upward  path,  and  asking  God,  reverently,  for  more 
light  and  higher  truth. 

I  sent  you  "  F^n^lon,"  because  I  thought  it  would  not  have  fallen  in 
your  way,  and  I  know  it  must  speak  to  your  heart  of  hearts.  A  reli^ous 
book  is  always  understood  by  the  religious  heart,  and  by  that  uone. 
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The  common  people  counted  Jolin  as  a  propbet,  and  seem  to  hmw 
heard  Jesus  gladly ;  while  the  wUe  men  of  earth  slew  boUi  the  prophet 
and  the  Savior ;  so  it  always  is.  In  "  P^nelon  "  you  will  find  some* 
thing  that  you  will  not  like,  perhaps.  He  would  destroy  self^  not  merely 
brin^  all  into  subjection  to  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life.  Did  you  ever 
read  Dr.  Channing's  remarks  on  F^n^lon  ?  If  you  never  did,  Mr.  Hall 
will  be  glad  to  lend  them  to  you  ;  and  you  will  find  many  good  words 
that  came  out  of  a  good  man's  heart,  and  have  already  reached  other 
good  hearts  and  made  them  better. 

Tou  must  take  great  delight,  I  think,  in  Mr.  Hall's  pu]pit  services, 
and  his  conversation  also.  If  there  are  any  pious  ministers — ^and  /think 
there  are  many — he  is  one,  and  one  of  the  most  excellently  pious.  He 
does  not  make  the  kingdom  of  heaven  consist  in  meats  and  drmks,  but  in 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  believing.  He  has  an  unction  from 
the  Holy  One,  if  any  have  it  now-a-days.  I  rejoice,  my  dear  sister,  in 
the  strength  of  your  convictions  and  the  brightness  of  your  inward 
life, 

TO  THE  SAME, 

West  Eoxbuy,  July  6, 1841. 

Mt  deab  Sisteb  Patience, — Your  last  letter  g^ratified  mo  much. 
That  alone  was  worth  all  the  hard  things  men  say  in  the  newspapers. 
But,  as  you  say,  they  cannot  hurt  any  one.  I  thank  you  most  heartily 
for  your  kind  svmpathy.  It  makes  me  feel  strong.  It  is  delightful  to 
get  the  fellow-feelmg  of  one  good  religious  heart  that  is  full  of  faith, 
and  tries  doctrines  hj  feeling  of  them.  I  do  not  care  much  whether  a 
person  agrees  with  me  in  opinions  or  not ;  that  is  a  very  small  affair,  but 
if  we /e^  alike  about  the  highest  things,  we  can  walk  together ;  for  we 
are  agreed.  But  now  I  have  time  only  for  a  few  words.  I  shall  not  be 
at  home  next  Sunday ;  but  I  shall  the  Sunday  after  that,  when  both  my 
wife  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  give  you  the  right  hand  of  welcome, 
if  you  will  come,  as  you  propose. 

Very  affectionately, 

X  our  brother, 

Theo.  Pabeee. 

to  the  same. 

West  Boxbury,  September  11, 1844. 

Mt  DEAR  SisTEB  Patience, — ^I  hav6  not  time  as  yet  for  a  long  letter, 
but  yet  for  a  few  words.  I  was  quite  sorry  to  see  you  so  sad  as  I  thought 
you  on  Sunday.  I  had  not  then  opportunity  to  speak  of  it,  but  you 
seemed  less  happy  than  I  was  wont  to  see  you.  Pray  tell  me  the  cause. 
Is  there  any  occasion  in  the  state  of  the  body  ?  any  reason  in  the  state 
of  the  mind  ?  or  has  any  trouble  you  do  not  outwardly  speak  of  be> 
fallen  you  ?  I  know  that  you  used  to  welcome  angels,  whether  they  were 
dressed  in  wedding  robes  or  mourning  garments.  Then,  too,  you  say 
in  your  note — which,  like  all  yours,  came  in  the  right  time,  and  was 
most  heartily  welcomed — that  a  dispensation  of  silence  is  upon  you. 
Surely  not,  if  you  have  anything  to  say.    A  misfortune,  I  think  it 
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noQld  be  to  be  nleat  when  vou  were  oertam  you  h»d  somewhat  to 
ipeak  of,  and  felt  certain  you  had  aomething  good  and  trae.  Be  not 
finthtesB,  but  belieying.  I  know  God  waiteth  to  be  revealed  to  all  auch 
as  lie  low  in  His  power  and  rererentlv  look  to  Him.  But  He  expects 
them  also  to  rev^  what  is  granted  them,  not  hiding  their  wisdom  in 
its  own  beauty,  but  letting  uieir  light  shine.  Life  is  one  way,  speech 
18  another  form  of  our  reyealing  to  men  what  the  Great  Father  reveals 
to  us;  auch  as  can  speak  the  truth  are  in  duW  bound  so  to  do,  as  well 
as  live  it.  After  I  have  fpt  over  the  hurrjr  of  business,  and  the  no  less 
urgent  hurry  of  friendships,  I  hope  ;^ou  will  come  up  and  pass  some 
days  with  us,  and  in  the  meantime  mil  send  me  more  letters. 

Yours  fiiithfully, 

Theo.  Parkeb. 


TO  THE  aAMB. 

Wert  Boxboxy,  Feb.  7, 1845. 

Mt  nsAB  Fatievcb, — ^I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  seasonable 
letter.  It  came,  as  your  letters  always  came,  at  the  right  time.  I  have 
delated  a  little  while  my  reply,  because  I  have  been  too  much  occu- 
pied to  find  time  to  write  any  letters  but  the  most  urgent :  so  you  will 
excuse  my  delay  with  the  same  charity  you  have  always  extended 
tome. 

What  you  say  of  the  love  of  GK)d  is  true  and  beautiful.  I  understand 
your  feenngs  and  your  experience— at  least  I  think  so.  No  one  can 
dwell  too  dee|>l^  in  the  love  of  God,  for  it  is  the  noblest  sentiment  we 
are  capable  ot  ieelin^;,  and  it  leads  out  to  a  love  of  truth,  goodness,  use- 
fhhiess,  loveliness — ^tor  these  are  among  the  modes  in  which  we  conceive 
of  GtoA.  It  leads,  therefore — ^in  a  sound  and  healthy  state  of  mind — ^to 
a  life  full  of  truth,  goodness,  usefulness,  and  loveliness.  But  there  is 
always  a  danger  that  such  as  dwell  in  this  sentiment  should  lose  them- 
selves in  contemplation,  become  dreamers,  not  doers,  and  so  should  be 
abundant  in  the  blossoms  of  piety  and  yet  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection, 
so  that  when  the  Lord  comes,  seeking  fruit,  he  shall  find  leaves  only. 
Now  there  is  always  a  strong  temptation  for  a  mystical  man — and  I 
think  still  more  strongly  to  a  mystical  woman— to  dwell  amid  the  sen- 
timental flowers  of  rengion,  cluurmed  with  their  loveliness,  and  half- 
bewilderedwith  their  perfume,  so  to  say,— a  danger  lest  common  sins  of 
the  times  should  not  be  thought  so  sinful  and  injurious  as  they  really 
are ;  and  lest  the  man  should  sit  down  patient  and  contented,  not  heed- 
ing his  brother's  condition,  nor  helping  him  out  of  the  ditch  into  which 
he  has  fallen.  At  a  certain  stage  of  religious  progress,  we  lose  sight  of 
the  human  element ;  we  look  perpetually  at  the  Divine ;  we  think  God 
does  iJl ;  we  resign  ourselves  unconsciousljr  to  His  will,  our  own  will 
ceases  to  be.  mknj  stop  there*  and  stop  in  outward  inaction ;  then 
they  become  one-sided,  and  at  len^h  dwindle.  But,  if  a  man  goes  on, 
he  catches  sight  of  the  human  agam,  and  does  not  lose  the  Divine.  He 
serves  God  consciously,  and  knowingly  lives  in  obedience  to  the  Great 
One.  He  ceases  to  be  one-sided,  out  loves  God  with  all  his  under- 
standing and  reason,  as  wdl  as  with  all  his  heart.  Then,  too,  though 
he  loves  oontempktionnone  the  less,  he  loves  action  all  the  more.  One 
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Ihres  like  a  worm  in  the  heart  of  an  apple,  fiittens  and  grows,  and  then 
flies  off;  the  other  not  onlj  grows  and  fiittens,  but  comes  out  not  a 
moth,  but  a  bee,  and  yisits  all  the  flowers  of  the  garden,  culling  from 
all  its  sweets,  carries  off  honej  for  other  bees,  and  builds  up  the 
comb— the  residence  of  future  bees  that  are  to  rejoice  in  his  labonra. 
We  must  not  only  flj,  but,  as  we  mount  up,  we  must  take  others  on 
our  wings,  for  Gk>a  gave  one  more  strength  than  the  rest  only  that  he 
may  therewith  help  the  weak  !  I  hope  you  wiU  one  of  these  days  come 
and  see  us,  and  let  us  talk  with  you.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  conference 
with  Mr.  Hall,  the  other  day.  I  wish  there  were  more  such  men  in 
pulpits. 
Itemember  me  to  your  parents  and  sisters,  and  believe  me,  as  always, 
Iruly  your  friend  and  brother, 

ThSO.  PABXBft. 

TO  THB  SAME. 

West  Bmbiiiy,  87  Aug.,  1845. 

Mt  niAB  Patievce, — ^I  did  not  hear  of  your  affliction  until  Satur- 
day, or  I  should  have  come  up  to  see  you  instantly.  Now  I  am  obliged 
to^o  off  for  some  few  days,  so  I  fear  I  shall  not  see  you  till  next 
week.  I  hope  you  not  only  sustain  yourself  with  a  Christian  forti- 
tude, but  are  ahie  also  to  comfort  your  father,  whose  afflictions  are 
mater  than  your  own ;  and  your  sisters,  who  naturally  will  look  to  you 
for  consolation  in  this  hour  of  sorrow.  I  know  you  will  oe  calm,  resigned, 
lying  low  in  the  hand  of  God.  I  know  you  will  know  that  all  is  for 
the  greatest  good  of  her  that  is  gone  and  those  she  has  left  behind.  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  cheer  hearts  which  are  sadder  than  your  own. 
They  will  see  more  than  patience  in  you,  I  doubt  not,  even  resi^ation, 
cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  Great  One  who  always  is  doing 
us  good,  not  less  when  he  causes  us  to  weep  than  when  he  makes  us  smile. 
I  beg  you  to  assure  your  father  of  my  sincere  sympathy  for  him  in  this 
loss,  and  my  hope  that  he  will  find  comfort  and  peace.  liet  your  sisters 
see  and  feel  that  jou  are  superior  to  affliction,  and  you  will  gradually 
take  away  the  gnef  of  this  sudden  wound,  and  at  last  heal  it.  I  have 
time  to  say  no  more,  for  I  go  presently ;  so  good-bye. 

Sincerely, 

Theo.  Fascxe. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Wert  TUaharj,  July  10,  1847. 

Mt  nxAE  Phtevce, — I  have  not  had  a  convenient  opportunity  to 
write  you  before.  In  your  note  you  do  not  give  me  very  distinctly  to 
understand  why  you  expect  to  lose  the  love  and  affection  of  your 
friend.  It  seems  to  me  that  ^ou  may  "  study  the  kws  of  the  spirit,*' 
and  live  the  life  of  the  spirit,  without  losing  the  affection  or  even  the  sym^ 
pathy  of  your  friends.  The  laws  of  the  spirit  may  be  as  well  studied 
m  one  place  or  one  sphere  of  life  as  another.  Living  itself  affords 
the  material  of  that  study,  and  the  study  consists  in  reflecting  on  the 
material  thus  given.    Bat  perhaps  you  are  looking  for  some  new  fonn 
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t)f  actiTity  in  which  to  work— I  am  no  judge  of  that.  Ton  muBt  de« 
tennine  that  for  yourself;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  mistake  any  tnin* 
aient  impulse  which  has  its  origin  in  some  physical  deran^ment  for  a 
serious  monition  of  a  lasting  duty.  I  know  you  will  be  faithful  to  your 
own  conyictions  of  duty — my  only  fear  is  that  you  should  decide  with- 
out due  deliberation,  and  without  a  complete  understanding  of  your 
own  case.  Then,  of  course,  the  decision  will  be  incorrect,  and  the  re- 
sult vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Would  not  it  be  well  to  state  dis^ 
tinctly  to  yourself  what  it  is  that  you  wish  to  do,  and  how  you  wish  to 
do  it ;  then  you  will  know  exactly  what  you  are  about,  and  not  *'  fight 
as  one  that  neateth  the  air."  I  know  you  will  be  true  to  yourself,  but 
only  fear  lest  you  should  not  always  consult  your  permanent  self,  but 
only  a  fleeting  emotion  of  the  day  or  the  night.  If  I  can  ever  be  of 
any  help  to  you,  you  know  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  so ;  so, 
dear  Patience,  fkrewell. 

T.  P. 

FROM  MISS  PATIENCE  FORD.* 

Dorer,  Oetober  14, 1851. 

Mt  dear  EBiEinD, — ^Moved  by  an  inward  impulse  I  do  not  resist, 
I  take  my  pen  to  add^s  you.  It  is  very  long  since  there  has  been 
any  communication  between  us,  yet  the  associations  of  the  past  come 
thronging  upon  my  memory  and  filling  my  soul  with  grateful  love. 
Perhaps  we  may  now  meet  again  upon  paper,  as  there  seems  an 
insuperable  bamer  interposed  to  our  meeting  elsewhere.  I  must 
speak  to  you  from  the  inner  temple  of  my  being,  because  it  is  only 
m>m  thence  I  can  speak,  and  it  is  only  of  that  which  you  would  care 
to  hear.  It  is  a  temple  of  truth  and  purity,  erected  for  the  abode  of 
our  Father.  God  himself  superintended  the  construction,  and  polished 
and  fitted  each  stone  before  it  was  brought  hither,  so  that  ''  there  was 
no  noise  of  hammer,  or  axe,  or  any  tool  of  iron,  heard  in  this  house 
while  it  was  in  building."  But,  oh!  the  rubbish  that  had  to  be  removed 
ere  the  foundation  of  this  temple  could  be  laid  strong  and  enduring ! 
How  much  which  I  thought  was  pure  gold  had  to  be  cast  aside  as  base 
and  useless  metal,  so  much  so  that  it  seemed  at  times  there  would  be 
nothing  left  upon  which  to  base  a  superstructure.  But  the  wise 
Master-builder  knew  better  than  I  did ;  and  as  I  earnestly  besoucfht 
Him  to  permit  nothing  but  genuine  material  to  remain,  nought  but 
would  bear  any  test  of  time  or  change.  He  kindly  bore  away  that 
which  I  had  previously  erected  with  much  pains  and  care,  and  showed 
me  it  was  or  a  crumbling  nature,  and  liable  to  be  swept  away  by  the 
floods  of  time  and  decay.  But  what  is  more  than  all.  He  has  promised 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  this  temple  He  helped  me  to  rear  for  hia 
worship,  so  that  now  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  of  Him.  I  have  but 
to  put  forth  every  faculty  and  power  ho  has  bestowed  upon  me,  with 
the  full  assurance  that  I  am  gomg  forward  in  harmony  with  the  great 
creative  spirit;  and,  oh  I  He  brought  me,  when  He  came  to  take 
possession  of  this  inner  temple,  the  key  to  the  outward  universe,  by 
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means  of  wbich  I  can  penetrate  into  the  rery  centre  and  enenoe  4rf 
things,  and  diaoem  of  wbat  thej  are  composed.  And  He  also  broi^gM 
other  rich  and  costly  gifts,  the  nature  of  whidi  it  'were  not  posaible 
for  human  language  to  describe. 


TO  PBTEB  ROBSRTSON^   8TOI4EHAY£N|   NEAB  ABERDBBN, 
SCOTLAND. 

Borton,  April  IS,  1849. 

Mt  2>iab  Sib»— I  thank  jou  for  the  verj  kind  and  affectionate  note 
you  sent  me  on  the  10th  of  the  last  month.  It  reached  me  by  the  last 
mail-boat  from  England,  and  is  very  welcome.  Such  a  letter  shows  me 
that  my  words  have  not  fallen  idle,  nor  been  spoken  wholly  in  yain.  I 
baye  lamented  ttom  my  childhood  that  such  a  subject  as  reljffion  should 
be  inirolred  in  such  a  cloud  of  superstition.  But  I  thank  Ood  that  yre 
live  in  an  age  when  many  men,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  ceasing  to 
fear  GK)d,  and  learning  to  lave  him.  The  old  theologies  are  fiist  going 
to  pieces ;  new  systems  are  taking  their  place,  which  rest  on  a  truer 
idea  of  Gt)d,  and  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  man.  It  is  a 
great  and  gbrious  age  we  Bve  in.  I  trust  that  Christianity  has  great 
triumphs  in  store  for  mankind;  for  Christianity  is  the  just  and  complete 
action  of  human  nature.  We  shall  do  a  little  towards  this  good  work 
in  Ajnerica.  You  in  England  are  contributing;  to  the  same  end ;  so  is 
all  the  world.  To  me  it  is  delightful  to  thmk  that  eyery  truth  la 
eternal,  and  each  error  is  local  and  temporary.  The  Christian  nations 
are  gradually  leamine  that  there  is  but  one  reli^on — that  is,  in  its 
internal  form,  piety,  the  lore  of  God ;  in  its  practical  deyelopment  and 
manifestation,  goodness,  the  love  of  man.  Christianity  is  free  good- 
ness, free  piety,  connected  with  free  thought.  When  nations  bdieve 
this,  as  now  a  few  individuals  bdiere  it,  what  a  beautiful  world  we  diall 
haye— -what  societies  of  men  and  of  nations!  I  loye  to  look  on  tiie 
great  temples  which  once  were  built  in  the  name  of  religion,  on  the 
priesthoods  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  it  has  founded.  In  tiiem  I 
see  signs  of  the  power  of  religion ;  and  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
wh^i  religion  wul  be  a  yet  greater  power,  and  will  build  m^  not 
theocracies,  but  democracies-^when  the  government  is  of  all,  tor  all, 
and  by  all ;  when  we  shall  build  up  institutions  to  educate  all  men,  so 
that  we  shall  have  a  Church  without  bigotry,  a  State  without  despotism 
of  the  few  over  the  many  or  the  many  over  the  few,  and  a  society  with 
no  wanti  no  ignorance,  no  crime.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  human 
nature  demands  this;  that  Qed  designs  it-— And  that  it  must  come,  not 
in  our  day,  but  far  hence.  We  can  do  something  to  help  it  forward. 
We^h  is  power,  wisdom  is  power,  religion  is  power ;  ana  when  man* 
kind  have  all  these  thiee^  what  great  results  shall  we  not  accompli^  t 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  each  one  of  us  may  do  a  little  towards  a 
work  so  glorious. 

I  wiU  send  you  a  few  sermons  which  I  have  published  as  soou  as  aa 
opportunity  offers.  I  have  long  been  intendmg  to  print  a  volume  of 
sermons  relating  to  sulgectB  like  that  which  you  name,  and  hope  to  do 
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to  in  the  comine  setioii.    Hitherto  I  haye  had  bo  many  things  to 
altmid  to  that  it  has  been  impossible.    It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  hear 
firom  you  at  all  times,  and  to  be  useful  to  you  in  any  way. 
Belieye  me  faithfully  your  friend, 

Thio.  Pabkbb. 

Bakbal  Das  Haldar,  an  intelligent  Brahmin,  now  a  Uni- 
tarian  missionary  in  Indi%  after  ezpressii^  private  gratitude  £>r 
the  awakening  of  his  religious  feeling,  writes, — 

It  could  Hot  be  otherwise  than  pleasing  to  you  to  know  that  the 
better  portion  of  the  community  of  this  country  take  an  unusual 
interest  in  perusing  your  theological  works. 

.  I  ought  to  mention  here  a  fact,  that  whenever  there  happens  a  con- 
versation among  my  educated  counti^men  about  religious  compositions^ 
they  unanimouiuv  point  out  those  of'^  yours  as  models.  Dr.  Channing's 
sermcms  are  unaoubtedl}r  excellent ;  but  they  want  that  ener^,  thai; 
manty  boldness,  that  brilliancy  of  thought  which  ohiunctense  your 


TO  GEORQE  ADAMS, 

WmI  S<»zlmi7>  Jtmt  24,  lS4t. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  your  letter  interested  and  encouraged  me. 
I  know  there  are  many  whom  the  Church  and  the  ministers  drive  into 
infidelity,  by  their  bigotry  and  contempt  for  reason.  If  I  can  ever  do 
anything  to  remove  the  cloud  of  darkness  which  men  have  collected 
about  the  temple  of  truth  I  shall  rejoice ;  still  more  if  I  can  help  any 
one  to  see  the  real  beauty  of  true  religion.  I  feel  it  is  a  great  work 
whidi  I  have  undertaken.  I  know  that,  so  far  as  the  ministers  are  con- 
cerned, I  am  alone,  all  alone.  But  I  have  no  ambition  to  gratify,  and 
so  neither  fear  the  disgrace  nor  count  the  applause  which  they  can  give 
me.  If  I  can  speak  the  truth  plainly  to  honest  and  earnest  men,  it  is 
all  I  ask ;  the  result  is  with  the  God  of  all,  and  you  and  I  have  no 
cause  to  fear.  I  have  received  the  ready  sympathy  of  intdligent  and 
religious  laymen,  and  confess  that  it  makes  me  feel  strong,  for  most 
men  have  moments  of  depression,  when  a  kind  word  is  like  rain  to  the 
parched  grass. 


FEOH  JAMES  T.   DICOKSON. 

Hiddleileld,  Conn.,  May  SI,  1854. 

Dbab  Sib,— I  give  below  an  extract  from  the  private  journal  of  a 
congregational  mmister,  which,  as  it  relates  to  one  of  your  books,  may 
interest  you.  The  writer  is  in  *'  good  and  regular  standing  *'  among 
the  orthodox ;  was  formerly  for  several  years  a  missionary  to  the  Chi- 
nese, is  now  an  invalid,  but  preaches  and  lectures  occasionally.  He  is 
thought,  I  believct  to  be  rather  peculiar  in  his  notions — somewhat  rash 
and  radical,  yet,  on  some  points,  conservative  enough.  Some  have 
called  him  a  Swedenborgian,  and  one  man  was  known  to  whisper  it 
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about  that  he  was  a  ''  kind  of  Atheist.*'  A  few  weeks  sinee  he  preached 
a  sermon  which  contained  a  number  of  startling  sentences,  one  of 
which,  as  a  specimen,  I  <^uote : — "  Dediver  us  from  that  religion  which 
claims  to  have  the  love  ot  God,  whom  it  hath  not  seen,  while  withhold- 
ing love  from  the  brother,  however  dark  in  color  or  weak  in  fkith,  whom 
it  hath  seen ;  which  communes  with  the  orthodox  slaveholder,  but  casts 
out  as  unholy  Dr.  Channing  and  Theodore  Parker,  heterodox  in  creed, 
but  so  beautifully,  bravely  orthodox  in  life." 

Now  for  the  extract : — 

*'  May  2l8t,  1854. — During  the  past  week  I  have  read  Theodore 
Parker's  '  Discourse  of  Matters  Pertaining  to  Beligion.'    A  great  and 
good  book,  notwithstanding  its  want  of  ortiiodoxy.    It  is  a  strong  fadp 
to  me  to  find  a  man  standing  on  the  extreme  verge  of  liberal  theology, 
holding  so  firmly,  so  tenaciously,  the  one  true  religion,  iov$  to  Qod  amd 
man.    No  doubt  this  is  the  absolute  religion,  and  Mr.  P.  deserves  ^e 
thanks  of  the  world  for  setting  it  forth  so  deaily  and  beautifQlly. 
When  wiM  meii  leam  that  Christianity  consists  not  in  saying,  '  Lord, 
Lord,'  but  in  '  doing  the  Father's  will ' ;  not  in  believing  a  creed,  bot 
in  living  a  true  life ;  not  in  opinion,  but  in  character ;  not  in  dog■y^ 
but  in  duty ;  not  in  understanding  the  ontology  of  Christ,  but  in  pQB> 
sessing  his  spirit  P    When  will  men  see  the  broad  distinction  brtween 
theology  ana  religion,  between  formula  and  righteousness  P    Thoofffa  I 
dare  not  adopt  a  theology  so  extreme,  so  different  from  that  so  fang 
and  generally  received,  yet  I  rejoice  that  others  can  do  so  without  peril 
to  our  holy  religion.    1  still  adhere  to  the  idea  that  Christ  is  God, 
'  God  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself' ;  but  it  gives  me 
great  joy  to  find  that  a  man  can  be  an  earnest  and  noble  Christian, 
while  believing  Christ  was  onl^  a  man.    But  remembering  Mr.  P.'s 
excellent  philosophy,  that  God  is  always  present  and  hdpine;  in  all  our 
goodness,  does  it  not  follow  that  there  is  in  Christ  $o  nwcn  of  God  that, 
practically,  we  come  to  nearly  the  same  point  P    If  T.  P.  were  but  the 
Pantheist  he  is  said  to  be,  could  he  help  asserting  the  divinity  of  Christ  P 
Pantheist !    Who,  then,  is  a  theist  P  who  a  believer  in  individual  re- 
sponsibility in  sin,  if  not  the  man  whose  energy  of  conscience  and 
will  and  word  can  send  forth  living,  burning  thoughts  that  pervade  the 
continents,  making  Everett  and  Cass  and  Douglass  turn  pale,  Pierce 
tremble  on  his  four  years'  throne,  breathing  into  the  nation  heart  and 
hope  P    Noble  is  the  spiritual  philosophy  of  T.  P.,  which  brings  God 
back  into  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind,  from  which  materialism  and 
a  half-atheistic  theology  had  almost  banished  him,  making  him  'im« 
manent/  living,  loving,  in  all  nature  and  all  spirit.    Baptism,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  Church,  the  Bible,  the  possible  inspiration  of  all 
men,  creeds,  theologies,  hold  their  proper  place  in  this  remarkable 
book,  though  I  should  sometimes  prefer  language  less  severe  and  im- 
patient.   But  we  must  pardon  much  to  the  spirit  of  liberty.    Hie 
liuthers  are  not  mealy-mouthed.    Against  creeds,  not  even  T.  P.  can 
invent  words  too  severe.    Though  wrong,  it  is  natural  enough  in  the 
orthodox  to  excommunicate  sucn  a  man  from  Christianity,  but  in  the 
Unitarians  it  is  weak  and  wicked." 

Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

Jahss  T.  DicKnrsov. 
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TO  JAMI8  T.  PICKIKSON. 

Boston,  25th  Maj,  1854. 

I  am  muoh  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  the  opin- 
ioa  of  your  friend,  so  highly  oommendatory  as  it  is.  I  wish  I  was 
worthy  of  half  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  me.  But  it  is  a  strange  state 
of  thin^  which  now  prevails.  Mr.  Webster  denied  that  there  was  any 
law  higner  than  an  Act  of  Congress.  When  he  stood  and  looked  at 
the  magnificent  mountains  of  Virginia,  he  scoffed  at  the  thought  of  a 
h^her  law  than  their  tops.  And  when  he  came  to  die,  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  clergymen  preached  and  printed  sermons  eulogizing 
him  as  a  great  Christian.  The  evidence  was : — he  went  to  meeting, 
knew  Watts'  hymns,  and  in  the  Girard  will  case  dedaimed  in  beh^ 
of  the  Christian  religion.  But  on  the  other  side,  all  the  philanthropists 
of  the  age  in  America  are  denounced  as  hereti^,  imchnstian,  oflen  as 
izreligious,  and  atheistic.  Not  to  love  your  brother  whom  you  have 
seen  seems  to  be  a  sign  of  love  of  God  whom  you  have  not  seen. 

The  great  difliculty  is,  we  have  not  an  idea  of  Ood  at  all  adeauate  to 
the  wants  of  mankind ;  the  popular  theology  does  not  know  the  Grod 
of  infinite  perfection.  It  is  a  partial  and  exceedingly  imperfect  Grod  that 
all  the  churches  worship.  Hence  they  have  a  form  of  migion  whidi  19 
not  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  science,  of  politics,  of  plulanthropy,. 
or  of  piety.  So  the  philosophers,  the  politicians,  the  philanthropists, 
and  the  men  of  solid  piety  turn  off  from  the  popular  forms  of  religion. 
Thejpo/tttciaiM  comply  with  it — it  is  a  part  of  their  policy,  and  means 
as  much  as  their  praise  of  democratic  institutions,  whidi  they  subvert 
while  they  profess  to  honor ;  but  this  is  not  to  last  long. 

TO  J.  P.  HAZARD. 

I  hope  good  will  come  from  these  spiritual  manifestations.  Indeed,. 
I  see  two  spedal  good  things  which  are  getting  accomplished  by  them, 
viz. ;  1.  some  men  who  had  litde  satisfiusticm  in  any  form  of  religion,^ 
who  were  disgusted  with  the  foolishness  taught  as  ''  divine  wisdom,*^ 
have  found  in  these  phenomena  something  higher  than  the  mere  fHaterud 
elements  connected  with  them ;  and  they  rise  up  thence  to  nobler  forms 
of  internal  life,  to  satis&ctory  modes  of  religion.  Such  as  did  not  be* 
lieve  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  find  a ''  proof'  of  it  here.  2.  These 
ph^omena  lead  men  to  think  about  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  to  disbe- 
lieve and  reject  them.  Thus  the  old  theology  of  the  dark  ages  is  rap- 
idlv  melting  to  pieces.  . 

No  doubt  other  good  results  will  follow.  But  I  must  confess  that 
as  yet  I  have  seen  nothing  which  leads  me  to  believe  in  the  spiritual 
origin  of  these  strange  things.  I  see  nothing  but  the  action  of  fiicultiea 
not  much  studied  hitherto,  and  but  little  understood.  Much  deceit  also  i 
find— deceit  and  fraud.  But  the  real  genuine  cases  only  report  to  me 
the  action  of  human  fiunilties  not  ns  yet  well  understood. 

TO  WM.  L.  AND  WENDELL  P.  GARRISON. 

If  you  have  a  vehement  desire  for  a  good  literary  culture,  andi 
if  a  college  were  the  only  place  which  could  afford  it,  I  should  say,  hy 
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all  means  go  there  and  get  the  coveted  pearl  in  q>ite  of  the  age  ef  - 
twenty-two.  But  the  ease  is  not  ezactlj  such ;  a  college  is  by  no  meana 
the  only  place  to  famish  this  culture^  nor  is  it  at  all  the  hest  plaee  to 
help  a  man  of  your  years  and  eicperienoe  of  life.  The  disoiplffie  of  a 
college  is  designed  for  boys,  not  for  grown  men ;  so  the  stores  are 
adapted  to  the  ooyish  mind,  not  the  manly.  What  you  want,  I  taioe  it, 
is  (i)  a  vigorous  development  of  all  your  int^kotual  Realties,  snd  (3) 
oompetent  literary  and  selentifio  in/ormaUon.  Both  of  these  yo«  mi^ 
obtain  without  going  to  college,  usd  without  even  quitting  the  regular 
methodical  busmess  at  the  l^k.  Here  is  what  I  would  suggest  lor 
your  consideration ;  to  find  some  good,  weH  educated  man  to  guide  yov 
a  litde  in  these  particulars,  in  studying  such  works  of  science,  phyrical 
and  metaphysical,  as  you  andhe  may  think  advisable,  in  studyi^  such 
teeign  languaoes  as  you  may  need — ^perhi^  Frmdla  will  be  saffioieot^ 
-^««id  in  stadymg  the  history  of  mankind  in  various  countries  and  in 
all  ages.  Some  well  educated  friend  would  be  needed  simply  to  give 
ydu  the  list  of  books,  to  tell  you  the  order  you  shall  follow  in  reading 
them,  and  to  point  out  the  right  method  of  study.  Should  you  pursue 
this  method,  i  think  in  four  years,  by  using  only  your  spare  time,  you 
would  secure  more  development  and  more  information  than  yo«  would 
in  the  six  years  necessary  to  fit  you  for  college  and  take  you  througli. 

Now  a  word  to  the  otlier  brother.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  Studenti^ 
Temperance  Sodety.  It  was  m<M*e  needed  than  in  any  ooier  pari  of  N. 
B.  Your  class  seems  fortunate  in  having  a  little  company  of  noble 
minded  young  men  in  it.  I  put  you  among  their  leaders.  It  is  a  great 
thing  for  any  class  to  have  even  but  a  few  such  in  it  *  *  *  lAterO' 
iur$  is  a  good  staff,  but  a  poor  crutdi,  and  reform  makes  but  a  poor 
profesiion  for  any  one.  The  public  is  naturally  jealous  of  a  professed 
reformer,  and  looks  upon  him  much  as  it  does  on  a  common  scold ;  no 
profession  probably  has  more  and  more  terrible  temptations.  «  *  * 
1  regret  that  so  much  of  our  best  talent  is  of  necessity  forced  to  occupy 
itself  with  this  matter  of  slavery,  and  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  peo- 
ple with  discussion  of  what  our  grandfathers  thought  they  had  settled 
forever,  while  the  great  work  of  organizing  society,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  idleness  and  no  want,  no  involuntary  celibacy  and  no  prostitu^ou, 
no  drunkenness  nor  crime,  remains  almost  untouched.    *    *    *    * 

I  hope  your  friend  Hallowell  justifies  the  high  hopes  formed  g£  him, 
both  in  talent  and  chiuracter.  Russell  and  Shaw,  in  the  dass  before 
you,  I  hope  will  do  no  discredit  to  their  fethers  and  mothers— old 
friends  of  mine.    Spalding  I  am  sure  ofl    *    *    *    * 

I  should  like  to  step  into  the  A.  S.  Rooms  and  see  Mr.  Wallcut  and 
his  green  bag,  Sam  May  writing  letters,  and  H.  C.  Wright  covering 
the  desk  with  one  of  his  bands. 

TO  THOMAS  G.  BARNABD,  NORWAY,  VAIN& 

Bofton,  March  80, 185S. 

Dear  Sib, — I  thank  you  for  your  interesting  and  welcome  letter, 
which  I  have  just  read.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  know  of  such 
men  as  yourself,  bred  by  deeply  religious  parents  in  the  old  forms  of 
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reKgioB,  jet  eominff  out  of  bigotry  into  freedom  with  ft  emrinmal 
iaaesse  of  pieij  and  faith  in  €K)d.  I  know  some  men  who  oart  off 
the  <M  forms  of  theology  and  of  chuivh  aerrwe  for  the  sake  of  getting 
rid  of  the  restraints  of  rdigion.  I  always  lore  to  find  one  who  grows 
in  morality  as  he  advanees  use  in  intellectual  freedom. 

I  know  many  persons  whose  history  is  the  same  as  yours.  l%e 
Methodist  Ghm^ch  does  a  great  deal  of  good ;  the  Methodist  mimator,^-* 
poor,  badly  educated,  often  quite  ignorant^--f;oes  amcmgst  men  more 
Ignorant  than  he,  and  rouses  upihe  rdigious  spirit  in  their  souls,  and 
quickens  them  with  new  life.  Mow  many  thousands  of  men  there  are 
who  owe  their  earthly  salfation  to  the  labors  of  some  modest  minister 
of  that  persuasion  ?  I  have  great  respect  for  them ;  but,  idas  I  ihey 
find  men  in  fetters ;  Aev  md^e  men  lear ;  they  drire  by  terror  whife 
they  ought  to  draw  by  lo?e;  the^  make  too  much  of  a  separatioQ 
between  Ufe  and  religion.  Their  idea  of  God  is  daric  and  sad,  so  are 
their  notions  of  the  next  life.  But  when  one  comes  to  the  couTttrticm. 
that  God  is  infinite, — ^I  mean  perfectly  powerful,  perfectly  wise,  juirt,- 
loring  and  &ithful  to  himself, — then  the  great  difficulty  is  over:  you  do 
not  KM  God,  you  love  him ;  you  will  not  seek  to  shun  his  laws,  but  to 
keep  th^n,  and  if  you  fall  away  sometimes  through  the  str^igth  of 
temptation  and  the  weakness  of  your  character,  you  feel  mortified, 
ashamed,  and  penitent,  and  come  back  full  of  rigor  and  resolution 
anew,  and  go  <m  your  way  rejoicing. 

I  am  Sony  I  did  not  Imow  you  while  you  were  here  in  Boston,  and 
hope  you  will  continue  to  grow  in  all  religious  and  manly  excellence. 

Truly  yours, 

Thxo.  Pabkbb. 

TO  ▲  VBIEND,  X  PHYSICUK  IK  XmCA,  NKW  YOBK. 

October  2, 1848. 

I  thank  you  for  the  kind  things  which  you  say  of  m^  writings.  I 
sincerely  hope  they  may  do  a  little  to  direct  the  attention  of  men  to 
the  fi;reat  realities  of  religion,  and  hdp  make  the  earth  the  paradise 
which  God  designed.  I  see  most  hopeful  signs.  Here  in  Boston  and 
its  riciniiy  there  has  been  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  half  a  dozen 
years.  Men  do  not  insist  so  much  as  formerly  on  what  is  reckoned 
miraculous  in  Christianity.  The  more  I  study  the  nature  of  man  and 
the  history  of  hiB  progress,  the  more  I  am  filled  with  admiration  at  the 
genius  of  Jesus  or  Nazareth,  and  with  love  for  his  beautiful  character 
and  life.  He  is  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  human  races,  and 
Christianity  the  greatest  id^a  which  mankind  has  thought  out  as  yet ; 
for,  take  the  residts  of  Christianity  into  account,  it  is  the  greatest  &ct 
in  human  history. 

But  I  look  on  all  that  has  ffone  before  as  only  the  spring-time  of 
religion,  the  few  warm  days  in  March  which  melt  the  snow  off  the  most 
southern  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  only  promise  riolets  and  roses.  l%e 
real  summer  and  autumn  of  Christuuuty,  I  think,  are  a  good  way  off. 
But  they  are  oertain,  and  every  good  man,  every  good  de^  every  good 
thought  or  feeliuff,  helps  forward  the  time. 

I  am  ghid  you  like  what  I  said  of  Mr.  Adams.  I  certainly  studied 
the  matter  carefully,  and  read  every  line  he  ever  published  which 
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I  oould  find,  and  looked  at  erery  yote  ho  cast.  Then  I  had  flereral 
times  met  the  old  man,  and  conrersed  with  him. 

As  you  say,  he  had  more  justice  than  kindness,  and  kindness  is  the 
more  popular  Tirtue.  But  justice  is  &r  the  more  excellent.  Some  men 
here  rate  him  higher  than  I  do.  But  my  article  on  him  has  met  with 
more  &Your  than  anything  else  I  ever  wrote.  It  has  be^i  circulated 
Terr  widely,  and  I  hope  will  do  some  good  work. 

When  a  puhlie  man  dies,  we  ought  to  take  warning  from  his  fiuilta 
and  he  guided  by  his  merits.  It  seems  an  ungrateful  work  to  hunt  the 
one  dead  fly  out  of  the  whole  pot  of  ointment ;  but  if  all  else  be  fra- 
ipant,  it  is  profitable  to  detect  the  cause  of  the  offence  which  arises 
from  the  one  ill  thing. 

TO  HISS  COBBE,   ENGLAlO). 

tffty  S>  IMS. 

Mt  dbab  FEiEin), — ^Tour  letter  of  April  2nd  gave  me  great  deUght. 
I  rejoice  exceedingly  at  being  able  to  smoothe  the  difficulties  away  which 
have  been  thrown  m  the  way  of  religion,  and  so  your  kind  letter  warmed 
my  heart  anew  with  the  thought  that  I  had  actually  helped  one  fellow* 
mortal — one,  too,  whom  perhaps  I  shall  never  see.  Tour  historv  lends 
additional  interest  to  it  all.  1  know  how  you  must  have  suffered  under 
that  bewildering  orthodox  theology  which  you  were  tausht  to  accept 
instead  of  religion,  and  which  you  could  not  receive,  still  less  be  satis- 
fied with.  We  have  the  same  orthodoxy  here  in  America^  only,  as  we 
think,  a  little  more — as  everything  is  a  little  more — ^intense  on  our  side 
of  the  water. 

I  confess  to  a  strong  love  of  that  good  and  true  man,  Blanco  White. 
HIb  "  Memoirs "  have  brought  much  comfort  to  many  a  man's  and 
woman's  heart  in  America.  W  hat  I  love  most  is  the  entire  truthful- 
ness of  the  man,  and  his  entire  trustfulness.  He  felt  and  he  knew  the 
goodness  of  God,  and,  loving  Him,  forgot  all  fear. 

You  ask  me  if  Jesus  believed  in  eternal  punishments,  &d  or  why  I 
call  myself  a  Christian  if  he  did.  I  don't  believe  he  did ;  I  see  not  how 
he  could.  I  doubt  that  even  Paul  believed  it.  Wh^,  Jesus  is  teaching 
that  Ood  loves  all  men,  the  sinner  as  well  as  the  samt.  I  know  there 
are  many  passages,  some  parables,  which  plainly  teach  this  odious  doc- 
trine. Still,  I  don't  believe  Jesus  taught  it,  though  it  was  easy  for  a  Jew 
to  misunderstand  his  words,  and  long  after  his  death  relate  such  things 
of  him.  I  cannot  ascribe  a  verv  high  historical  value  to  the  Oospels; 
they  rather  indicate  its  facts  than  -tell  it.  I  call  myself  a  Christian 
because  I  believe  Jesus  taught  absolute  religion,  goodness,  and  piety ; 
free  goodness,  free  piety,  free  thought.  He  was,  in  some  thing^s,  fettei^ 
bv  the  follies  of  his  nation  and  age,  but  did  men  such  a  service  by  set- 
ting before  them  the  true  method  of  rdigxon^  that  I  love  to  call  myself 
a  Christian  out  of  gratitude,  but  I  would  not  think  ill  of  another  who 
disliked  the  name ;  nay,  I  doubt  if  Jesus  himself  would  recommend  it^ 
I  have  written  you  a  longer  letter  than  I  thought  I  should  at  first.  If 
I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  do  so, 
and  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  when  it  is  agreeable  to  yoa 
to  write.    Allow  me  to  subscribe  myself, 

Sincerely  your  firiend, 

Thio.  Pabexb. 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

Boston,  June  5^  1855. 

Mt  dbab  Miss  Cobbb, — ^Your  kind  letter  came  to  hand  in  doe 
time,  and  the  book  followed  it,  reaching  me  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  did 
Bot  go  to  bed  till  I  saw  through  its  whole.*  The  next  day  I  gave  it 
a  more  careful  study.  Let  me  say  I  admire  the  work  throughout ;  the 
plan,  the  execution,  and  all  the  details.  It  is  a  noble  work,  in  many 
points  reminding  me  of  some  of  the  best  things  in  Leibnitz,  in  others 
coming  close  upon  Milton  in  its  tone  and  language.  Your  kamin^ 
also  surprises  me.  I  am  making  efforts  to  have  it  reprinted  here,  for 
it  is  much  needed  to  counteract  the  sensationalism  of  the  Locke  school, 
who  still  occupy  most  of  the  chairs  of  philosophy  in  New  England. 
It  will  do  good  service  among  our  young  men  and  women.  If  I  suc- 
ceed, you  shall  have  a  copy  as  soon  as  possible,  only  the  depressed 
state  of  the  money  market  makes  my  success  doubtful.  In  your  note 
jo\x  seem  to  think^  you  and  I  might  differ  as  to  the  use  of  experiment 
in  morals.  This  is  my  notion :  moral  experiment  furnishes  new  facte 
<lf  moral  caneeiousness,  which  else  we  should  not  acquire  so  soon — per- 
haps never.  Still  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to  the  moral  element  within  us. 
By  experiment  alone  we  can  never  leam  what  is  (scientifically)  just 
— only  what  is  (empirically)  convenient  in  a  special  case.  I  hope 
soon  to  have  the  other  part,  the  "practice  of  morals." 

Be  pleased  to  accept  a  copy  ot  a  new  book  of  mine,  though  made 
up  of  old  matter,  and  believe  me  respectfidly  and  sincerely  yours, 

Theo.  Pabceb. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Boflton,  December  20Ui,  1855. 
Mt  dxab  Miss  Cobbb, — ^When  your  book  first  reached  me  I  sub- 
mitted it  to  my  friends,  Messrs.  Little  and  Brown,  who  said  they  would 
take  it  up  at  once  on  my  recommendation,  were  it  not  for  the  deranged 
condition  of  tlie  country  at  that  time»  they  having  much  capital  at  nsk, 
and  getting  but  slow  sales.  I  tried  another  house,  and  was  determined 
it  should  be  published  if  I  took  the  risk  myself  and  fi;ave  away  the 
edition,  for  I  thought  it  so  valuable.  The  other  house,  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  Samson,  delayed  a  long  time,  their  reader  not  liking  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  on  a  book  which  lay  outside  of  his  lines  of 
knowledge.  So  he  delegated  the  matter  to  a  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
denomination,  a  man  of  nice  scholarship  and  fine  character,  though 
quite  conservative.  In  the  meantime  I  was  busy  making  ready  for 
publication  the  "  Defence,"  which  I  send  you  with  this  letter.  £ut  a 
few  days  since  the  reader  sent  me  the  note  from  Mr.  Hale,  which  I 
aldose,  so  the  book  will  appear  'ere  long.  To  make  it  as  perfect  as 
possible,  I  will  beg  you  to  send  me  another  copy,  with  such  corrections, 
emendations  and  additions,  as  you  see  fit  to  make.  The  mistake  of 
those  writers  who  copied  the  strange  errors  of  Mosheim,  were  first 
pointed  out  to  me  by  an  acute  Catholic  lawyer  of  this  city,  who  wrote 
a  lecture  on  **  Bobertson's  View  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  detecting  that 

*  TSie Tdnme  written hj Miai  Oobbe,  entitled  "Theory  of  IntnitiTe  MonU*' 
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and  other  errors ;  as  I  looked  into  the  matter  I  found  the  whole  pas- 
sage of  8t.  Eligius  was  given  in  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch,  b.  ziz.  p. 
438,  and  in  Gieseler  K.  Gt.  b.  i.  123.  You  refer  to  Sharrolu's  book 
vir6^t<fti  ifdixii.  I  had  neter  read  a  word  o(  tiie  man,  but  in  a  few  dajs 
reeef?ed  bis  De  Oificiis  secundum  Jus  Natumd,  (&o&»,  1667, 1  veL 
18mo.)  bound  up  with  Pufiendorf  a  de  Officio.    Is  it  the  same  book  as 

I  send  you  two  or  three  little  sennons  which  you  haye  not  yet  seen^ 
and  my  defence,  which  will  tell  its  own  tale.  I  diall  print  anotlier 
Tokime  of  miscellanies,  and  one  more  of  sermons  and  speeohes,  as  soon 
as  I  find  time  for  the  work. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  noUe  book,  beUeye  me,  affeetumatdy 
yours, 

Ihbodou  Pabxib. 

TO  THE  8AMK 

BoBUm,  Aug.  11,  1857. 

Mt  TiBT  BBAB  MiBS  CoBBi,*-It  IS  more  than  a  year  since  I  wrote 
you  a  line,  and  my  last  letter,  I  think,  you  neyer  receired,  for  I  save  it 
as  an  introduction  to  one  of  my  friends,  who  took  an  Irish  wife,  and 
went  to  show  her  parents  the  new  baby.  It  was  Mr.  Brace,  who  has 
written  some  cleyer  books,  and  is  one  of  the  best  young  men  that  I 
know.  He  married  a  Miss  Neile,  of  Belfast,  and  lives  at  New  York, 
busied  in  pickine  forlorn  children  out  of  the  streets  of  that  Gomorrah 
of  the  new  world,  and  placing  them  in  worthy  families.  So  he  saves 
*'  such  as  be  ready  to  perish.*' 

I  had  no  right  to  expect  a  letter  from  you  when  the  last  one  came, 
but  as  the  telegraph  announced  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  I  said : 
*^  Now  there  is  a  letter  from  dear  Miss  Cobbe,"  and  when  the  letters  were 
brought  up— behold  there  were  many,  some  from  Qermany,  one  from 
England,  out  none  from  her*  I  felt  sure  there  was  some  mistake,  and 
the  next  morning  yours  actually  came ;  it  had  been  overlooked  the  day 
before,  but  I  did  not  think  of  the  heaviness  of  heart  with  which  yon 
had  been  writing.  I  suppose  the  sad  event — sad  to  the  survivors— las 
taken  place  before  this,  and  the  venerable  head  is  laid  peacefully  to  rest, 
while  the  soul  has  cone  home  to  its  Father  and  Mother.  I  am  the 
youngest  of  eleven  children,  and  of  course  my  parents  were  old  when 
I  was  bom ;  my  mother  was  fortv-nine,  my  father  more  than  fifty.  My 
father's  mother  lived  with  us,  and  passed  on  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 
She  was  more  than  eighty  when  I  was  born.  My  father  died  at  sevenlrr. 
seven.  So  you  see  old  age  is  &miliar  to  me.  I  love  the  venerable 
hairs  of  old  persons,  not  less  than  the  brown  locks  which  curl  so  hand- 
somely about  youthful  brows.  But  we  don*t  sorrow  for  the  old  as  for 
the  young.  It  is  right  and  natural  that  the  ripe  apple  should  foil  in 
Time's  autumn  niffht.  My  grandmother,  my  fiither,  grown  old  but 
with  faculties  still  Dright,  were  glad  to  pass  further  on,  taking  the  next 
step  in  the  continuous  process  whereof  birth  is  the  first.  We  shed 
natural  tears,  and  the  place  felt  cold  when  the  shadow  of  an  empty 
chair  fell  on  the  household  fire.  But  we  recognised  the  fitness  of  it  all. 
There  are  two  points  of  certainty :  the  infinite  perfection  of  God,  the 
immortality  of  man ;  those  are  fixed,  and  the  consciousness  of  them  is 
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ao^meiefy  s  metier  of  refleetire  ddmonstration  for  the  phflofOf^c  few, 
but  Kather  of  spontaneom  iostiiict  for  the  Bympatbetic  many.  Between 
tbaee  two  pointa  hanffs  the  great  world  of  human  conaciouanesa,  with 
ka  hojpeBy  feara,  donbta,  tincertaintieay  diaappointmenta,  errora,  folliea, 
joja,  aina,  terrora,  and  unbounded  aapirationa.  But  all  are  tupnorted 
on  theae  two  poonta  of  certainiy,  and  I  think  it  ia  the  end  of  wisdom  to 
tnam  this,  aa  it  is  the  beginning  to  feel  it.  Sure  of  my  continuance,  and 
aore  of  God,  I  fear  nothng.  There  ia  oompenaation  for  all  Borrow, 
and  reooyery  for  all  aickneaa  of  the  aouL 

Your  book  came  most  welcome ;  it  ia  eyer^  way  worthy  of  its  prede* 
eeaaor.  I  read  it  with  joy — ^not  always  without  teara^  I  meant  to 
haye  it  republiahed  here  a  year  ago,  and  took  it  to  my  bookselling 
friends.  Two  wealthy  and  excellent  houses-— Little  and  Brown,  and 
Ticknor  and  Co*,— thought  well  of  the  work,  but  said  such  a  book  on 
such  a  theme  would  haye  but  a  alow  sale,  and  they  should  make  no 
money  by  it.  Now  I  am  yeiy  anxioua  to  haye  it  brought  out  here,  and 
but  lOT  a  little  trouble  in  my  own  financea  during  one  or  two  yeara  (I 
haye  been  stereotyping  some  of  my  own  books,  wmch  took  all  my  spare 
money),  I  shoula  haye  taken  the  riak  mysdf,  and  spread  the  work 
before  the  American  public.  I  think  if  I  am  financudly  prosperous^ 
that  when  the  woric  is  finished  I  will  stand  aa  god&ther,  and  secure 
the  publisher  from  any  loss,  and  so  honor  the  Continent  with  so  yalu- 
able  a  birth.  A  Bey*  Mr.  Buckingham,  a  Unitarian  minister  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  found  a  copy  by  accident  in  a  book-store,  and  was  much 
delighted  with  it.  He  wrote  to  me  to  en(|uire  for  the  author,  and  has 
now  written  a  reyiew  of  it  for  the  Ckritttan  EMtminer^  the  Unitarian 
periodical,  one  of  the  best  journals  in  America.  It  will  appear  about 
January ;  I  fear  not  earlier.  He  says,  ''she  is  a  fine  fellow,  though  a 
little  old-&8hioned.*'  He  enyied  your  wide  and  deep  learning,  aa  well 
he  might. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  myself.  I  haye  been  ill  for 
nearly  six  months,  a  thing  quite  unusual  with  me,  who  haye  not  before 
passed  a  day  in  bed  since  I  was  tweWe  yeara  old,  which  is  now  thirty- 
four  years.  I  had  a  foyer,  with  typhoidu  and  pleuritic  symptoms.  For 
a  long  time  I  could  not  preach,  Mr.  Phillips,  B.  W.  Emerson,  and 
similar  men  taking  my  place.  Even  now  I  am  ill ;  feebler  than  usual, 
but  likely  to  recover.  My  wife  and  I  are  passing  the  summer  in  a 
charming  little  country  place,  seven  miles  from  Boston,  where  I  do 
nothing  but  eather  wild  flowers,  swim  in  the  fresh  water,  sit  under 
trees,  and  read  what  takes  my  fiuicy.  To-day  I  start  with  a  few  frienda 
in  a  yacht,  for  a  sail  along  our  coaats,  to  be  absent  a  fortnight.  I  hope 
to  preach  again  the  6th  September,  and  be  as  well  as  oyer.  You  will 
receive  this  about  August  ^,  I  fancy,  which  is  my  forty-seventh  birth- 
day. I  wish  you  womd  tell  me  when  you  were  lK)m,  that  I  may  keep 
the  day  as  a  festival.  So  I  do  with  other  dear  ones.  Please  grant  me 
this  fovor,  and  I  shall  mark  with  a  white  stone  one  more  day  in  my 
friendly  year. 

TO  THE  EAMB. 

BoBtoa,  Dm.  4, 1857. 

Mt  beau  Miss  Cobbs, — ^I  meant  to  write  this  letter  so  that  yon 
ahould  receive  it  on  your  birthday  \  but  the  relation  with  the  day  ia 
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•till  the  same,  thoncli  the  time  be  different.  I  send  jon  the  last  nuabor 
of  the  Bxaminefy  the  chief  TTnitarian  periodical,  and  one  of  the  beat,  if 
not  the  best,  in  America.  It  is  edited  by  the  Ber.  Dr.  He^,  Pro* 
feasor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  School  at  Cambridge,  and  Bev. 
Mr.  Hale,  whose  note  toaching  your  book  you  received  some  time 
since.  The  artide  on  jour  ''Intuitire  Morals,"  p.  870-^,  is  written 
by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Buckmgham,  a  man  about  forty  years  old,  not  aetUed 
now,  but  a  pleasant  preacher  and  serious,  earnest  man,  with  a  touch  of 
genius  about  him  it  is  said.  You  will  see  the  earnest,  propesaive 
spirit  that  ia  in  him.  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  arti<^.  Mr. 
D.  saw  a  copjr  of  your  book  on  a  friend's  table,  was  much  interested  in 
it,  borrowed  it,  read  it,  and  then  wrote  me,  asking  what  man  (H  had 
written  so  noble  a  book  P  I  put  him  in  the  way  of  the  other  volume, 
and  he  then  wrote  the  article.    The  last  paragraph  is  by  Mr.  Hale. 

One  of  these  days  I  will  send  you  the  photograph  you  speak  o^  if  I 
can  ever  get  a  ^ood  one.  There  is  a  crayon  portrait  by  my  firiend,  Mr. 
Oheney,  now  dead,  which  my  intimates  like,  and  a  great  lith(^(raph 
which  they  do  not  like.  I  judge  neither.  The  London  Time9  says  of 
Lord  Broufi;ham,  "  Nature  certainly  did  not  make  him  a  handsome 
man."  I  fear  the  oracle  would  not  be  more  complimentary  to  me;  but 
when  I  get  a  photograph  which  is  decent,  I  will  certainly  send  it. 

We  have  been  married  nearly  twenty*one  years,  and  have  never  a 
child.  We  have  a  moderate  uttlo  property,  purtly  my  vrife's  in* 
heritance,  partly  mv  earnings ;  a  good  house,  a  large  collection  of  books. 
Her  name  was  Cabot.  The  family  daim  descent  from  the  famous 
Oiovanni  Cabotti,  who  discovered  these  parts  of  the  continent  Her 
domestic  name  is  Bear,  or  Bearsie ;  and  various  symbols  of  *'  Beauty 
and  the  Beast  "  appear  in  the  house.  As  usual,  she  is  nearly  the 
opposite  of  her  husband,  except  in  the  matter  of  pkilaiUkropy,  A 
youngman  by  the  name  of  Cabot,  one«and-twenty  years  old,  lives  with 
us.  ViTe  have  brought  him  up  from  infancy ;  his  mother  died  when  he 
was  five  or  six ;  he  is  now  in  the  store  of  a  large  West  Lidia  goods 
dealer.  An  unmarried  lady,  a  little  more  than  fifty  yean  old— Misa 
Stevenson — a  woman  of  fine  talents  and  culture,  interested  in  all  the 
literatures  and  humanities,  is  with  us.  These  are  the  permanent  family, 
to  which  visitors  make  frequent  and  welcome  additions. 

You  are  very  dear  to  us  all.  I  ought  to  say  that  my  wife  was  bom 
September  12, 1813 ;  and  so  is  three  years  younc^er  than  I.  She  is 
tall,  with  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair,  a  httle  white  bcffinninff  to  steal  in 
insidiously.  My  eyes  are  also  blue,  my  head  is  bud,  and  my  beard 
grey.  I  am  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  weigh  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  .All  my  forebears  were  great,  tall,  stout  men,  six  feet 
without  their  shoes,  weighing  two  hundred  pounds  and  more.    My 

mother  was  a  slight  delicate  woman,  with  a  fine  organization So 

much  about  ourselves.  As  my  letter  is  dated  f^ur  birthday,  and  your 
last  note  was  on  mine,  and  you  asked  for  some  particulars  about  us  all, 
it  is  not  so  egotistic  as  it  looks.  Now  to  other  things :  No.  YII.  ia 
the  Examiner  is  by  Dr.  Hedge ;  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  freedom 
with  which  it  criticises  parts  of  the  ''New  Test." ;  it  has  already  wakened 
the  wrath  of  some  of  the  bigots,  who  have  attacked  Dr.  H.  in  the 
Ckrittian  Register,  the  Unitarian  newspaper  of  Boston. 
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"BLesve  yon  seen  a  quite  remarkable  book  by  H.  T.  Buckle  P  It  is  a 
*•  BGstoij  of  Civilization  in  England/'  vol.  i.  (pp.  xxiv.  and  854,  London, 
3.  W.  rarker).  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  instructive 
books  I  have  seen  from  the  English  press  in  this  century.  1  do  not 
always  agree  with  him,  but  he  is  a  great  man — ^learned  too  in  many 
departments  of  thought.  I  have  read  only  the  first  part  of  his  book. 
Can  you  tell  me  who  he  is,  what  his  antecedents  were,  and  his  sur* 
roundings.  The  work  is  not  less  significant  in  its  department  than  the 
"Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation"  in  another  sphere. 

What  a  terrible  time  dear  old  England  has  in  India.  Botn  parties 
are  in  the  wrong ;  England  has  treated  India  harshly,  exploited  her. 
No  doubt  her  native  rulers  did  the  same,  perhaps  in  a  worse  manner, 
and  to  a  greater  extent ;  but  it  is  more  inexcusable  in  Father  Bull  to 
do  such  an  evil  thing,  for  he  knows  better.  But  I  suppose  he  will 
conquer,  kill  ten  men  and  violate  twenty  women  where  the  Indians 
did  but  one  or  two,  and  then  celebrate  thanksgivings  in  all  his 
churdies.  I  look  with  ^reat  ^ride  on  this  Anglo-Saxon  people.  It 
has  many  faults,  but  I  think  it  is  the  best  specimen  of  mankind  which 
has  ever  attained  great  power  in  the  world.  One  day  I  fanev  Asia 
will  be  divided  beween  the  Eussians  and  the  English,  and  the  English 
people  will  have  the  whole  of  America,  South  as  well  as  North.  I 
think  it  can  be  done  by  no  violence  or  cruelty,  but  it  will  not  be.  I 
wonder  what  the  moral  effect  of  your  two  recent  wars  will  be  in 
England.  Will  it  make  you  a  nobler  people,  as  trouble  did  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ? 

In  America  we  are  to  have  much  trouble  from  the  question  of  slavery. 
You  in  England,  I  think,  do  not  see  how  slavery  corrupts  everything* 
Politics,  theology,  literature,  trade,  it  is  the  bite  noire  which  threatens 
to  devour  all  the  flock.  Every  national  administration  pets  and  cossets 
it.  The  democratic  party  thinks  it  is  the  only  American  institution 
worth  spreading.  Every  Irishman  in  the  United  States  is  in  favour  of 
slavery,  so  are  all  the  Jews.  The  Germans  go  the  other  way.  So 
strong  is  national  disposition !  No  property  here  is  held  so  sacred  as 
property  in  men.  No  laws  so  important  as  the  laws  of  slavery.  There 
IS  trouble  before  us !    I  care  little  how  soon  it  comes. 

Of  course,  you  know  what  a  sad  commercial  panic  we  are  passing 
through  in  America,  as  in  England.  I  hope  both  nations  will  come 
out  of  it  wiser  than  before.  I  hope  your  honoured  father  continues 
comfortable,  and  your  ovm  health  and  spirits  are  as  good  as  your  heart 
We  all  send  you  our  love. 


FROM  D*   H.  TWEEBT. 

Stamfoidyille,  New  Tork,  FeV.  10,  1856. 

DxAB  Sib, — ^'^  The  world  does  move."  It  was  very  gratifying  to  me,  on 
the  receipt  of  your  pamphlets  at  the  Post-office  in  our  country  store, 
to  see  the  physician,  the  merchant,  and  some  of  my  most  bitter  oppo- 
nents, each  with  book  in  hand,  lost  to  everything  else,  and  to  hear  tnem 
exclaim,  •'good,"  ''here's  a  good  idea,"  "just  hear  this,"  Ac.  One 
said,  "these  are  my  sentiments,  but  I  did  not  know  how  to  express 
them,"  Ac 
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When  I  gave  ft  home  to  Stephen  and  Ahby  Foster,  Eurker  Pfllabiirj, 
ftc^  those  same  persons  could  hardly  find  language  bitter  enough 
wherewith  to  denounce  them  and  me.  But  this  was  not  my  worst 
offence :  uniyersaUsts  and  heretics  of  all  sorts,  when  trayelling,  faaye 
found  a  resting-place  with  us,  and  occasionally  I  have  dared  to  question 
the  doctrine  adyanced  by  their  minister ;  but  now  I  could  not  get  away 
without  leayin^  some  of  those  anti-slayery  and  heretical  works  with 
them,  and  promising  to  loan  the  rest  at  some  future  time. 

The  Baptists  in  our  yicinity  are  holding  a  {Nrotracted  meeting ;  it  has 
continued  near  a  month,  only  letting  off  the  steam  now  and  then,  long 
enough  to  establish  or  confirm  their  new  conyerts  by  immersing  them 
in  ice-water. 

A  more  interesting  and  proeressiye  society  has  been  organixed  in  the 
.same  yiUage,  who  meet  regularly  to  read  and  discuss  the  merits  of 
your  discourses;  sometimes  they  elicit  so  many  comments  that  but 
a  few  pa^s  will  occupy  a  long  eyening,  and  we  do  not  consider  it  lost 
time,  as  it  induces  people  to  think  for  themselyes,  the  first  progressiye 
moyement,  and  calls  forth  their  ideas  another  step. 

Those  meetings  are  composed  of  such  aa  haye  yery  little  sympathy 
with  the  churches  called  orthodox ;  we  haye  two  yolumes  of  your 
Discourses  on  Beligion,  and  those  you  sent  me  come  in  play. 

So  you  see  we  haye  a  counter  reyiyal,  and  the  prospect  is.  that  we 
shall  make  the  most  conyerts ;  and  that  ours  will  be  of  that  class  who 
possess  the  most  intelligence. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  wishing  yon  success  in  your  labours  for  the 
canse  of  humanity. 

Yours,  Ac^  D.  H.  Twespt. 


nU)M  E.   H.  BOWXIN. 

Edgington,  IlUnoifl,  I>eo0m1)er  25,  1857. 

Mt  dsab  Sib,— Somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  year  ago,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  addressing  you.  Although  an  entire  stranger,  and 
destitute  of  all  claims  of  a  personal  character  on  your  time  and  atten- 
tion, still  your  kindness  did  not  deceiye  or  rather  mil  me. 

I  received  the  yolumes  you  sent  me,  and  haye  perused  them,  not  only 
once,  but  again.  I  feel  truly  grateful ;  I  was  like  a  chick  just  pipping 
the  shell,  so  to  speak ;  you  kindly  assisted  me,  and  yery  materially 
expedited  the  process.  Ton  requested  me  to  let  you  hear  from 
me  again.  If  I  haye  delayed  near  a  twelvemonth,  it  has  not  b^n 
without  reason.  In  the  first  place  I  know  "  new  converts "  to  any 
views,  party,  or  sect,  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  enthusiastic 
feeling  and  excitement.  The  novelty  wears  off  by  time  and  the 
attrition  of  circumstances.  Not  claiming  any  unusual  exemntion  from 
the  frailties  of  humanity,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  try  myseli,  and  give 
time  for  sober  second  thoughts. 

A  year  is  probably  a  reasonable  probation,  and  on  careful  retrospect 
I  find  myself  more  and  more  strongly  confirmed  in  the  radical  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  my  views  oi  God  and  Man,  and  the  relation 
between  the  two. 
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When  I  wrote  to  ^ou  last,  I  was  qaite  sangaine  as  to  the  possibility 
of  extending  such  views  in  my  neighboiirho<^.  The  observation  and 
reflection  of  a  year  have  material!  v  moderated  that  sanguine  expectation* 
I  find  many  good  men  seem  to  look  on  me  with  a  suroicious  eye.  I 
cannot  get  access  to  their  ear.  One  of  my  intimate  mends,  an  old- 
school  rresbyterian  preacher,  who  has  known  me  £uniliarly  for  thirteen 
years,  and  been  more  conversant  with  my  mental  habits  than  any  other 
man,  rives  me  no  chance  to  broach  any  controverted  subjects.  I  can 
scarcdy  indulge  the  vanity  that  he  fears  an  encounter.  Being  a  man 
of  good  reasoning  powers,  close  observation,  and  a  mott  excellent  hearty 
he  possibly  misgives  as  to  the  strength  of  his  fortress.  Yet  he  does 
preach  the  hardest  sermons  and  doctrines  extant.  He  seems  to  me 
sometimes  almost  desperate,  as  if  his  own  mind  was  not  satisfied  with 
its  meagre  fare,  yet  determined  not  to  acknowledge  it,  even  in  his 
inmost  souL  I  heard  him  preach  a  sermon  not  long  since  on  the 
miraculous  and  divinely-inspired  character  of  the  Bible.  I  could  not 
help  pitying  him.  With  solemn  earnestness  he  took  the  ground  that 
if  a  smde  word  were  untrue  then  the  whole  must  be  false.  It  looked 
to  me  like  the  desperation  of  the  gambler  who  risks  his  pile  on  a 
single  throw,  and  that  made  wildly,  with  shut  eyes.  Just  as  if  a 
single  truth  of  Gk>d  could  be  corrupted  or  negatived  bv  mountains  of 
error.  I  found  men  hard  to  approach.  Touch  anv  of  their  favorite 
views  and  they  turn  fiercely,  somewhat  like  Micah  of  old — "  Would  ye 
take  away  my  gods,  and  what  would  we  have  left  ?'* 

It  seems  hara  to  make  entrance  for  a  new  idea.  It  took  me  a  good 
while  to  progress  to  where  your  writings  found  me,  and  I  believe  I  am 
more  than  ordinarily  inclined  to  think  for  myself,  and  assert  man's 
right  to  personal  individuality.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  success,  to 
any  great  extent,  of  diffusing  a  correct  knowledge  of  religious  truth 
by  efforts  directed  to  adult  minde.  They  have  generally  received  their 
impressions,  and  become  hardened  into  such  shape  as  the  operating 
forces  may  give.  You  cannot  chan£;e  them;  the  capacity  is  not  there. 
The  advocates  of  the  ''  popular  theology  "  have  imitated  the  wisdom  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  much  of  their  labor  is  expended  in  special  efforts  upon 
the  mind  of  childhood  and  youth.  Now,  the  friends  of  absolute  truth, 
it  seems  to  me,  must  imitate  the  wise  example,  and  spend  their  effects 
in  the  same  field.  In  adults,  far  more  labor  is  requisite  to  pull  down 
error  dready  established,  than  would  be  needful  to  instil  truth  into  the 
unoccupied  minds  of  chUdren.  Teachers  of  commcm  schools  could  do 
more  than  preachers  amon^  adults.  The  system  of  Sabbath  schools 
could  be  aovantageously  imitated,  and  made  to  contribute  as  actively 
to  the  moral  and  affectional  growth  of  the  human  soul,  as  now  they  do 
to  fetter  and  confine.  I  am  busy  everywhere  I  go,  trying  to  do  sood. 
In  mv  capacity  as  phvsician  I  have  access  to  many.  I  can  help  to 
introduce  some  knowledge  of  truth;  and  the  connection  between 
obedience  to  physical  and  moral  law  is  so  close,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  two.  I  believe  the  vocation  of  physician  ana  preacher 
should  be  combined,  and  will  be,  nltimatelv.  In  my  address  as  one  of 
the  officers  of  our  couniy  mediod  society,  I  took  for  my  theme  the  rela* 
tions  of  our  profession  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  man* 
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kind.  The  TiewB  which  I  then  presented  to  my  brethren  seemed  to 
strike  them  as  novel,  and  yet,  at  tne  same  time,  to  be  true.  I  daimed 
for  our  profession  that,  with  aU  the  rubbish  of  centuries,  it  still  had  in 
it  the  master-key  of  human  progress.  Theolosy^  is  finished.  Law  looks 
to  no  new  truth ;  it  is  all  learned  already,  and  is  now  stored  up  in  the 
musty  records  of  the  past.  Medical  science  has  man  for  its  subject, 
and  extends  to  the  investigation  of  evory  cause  that  can  or  does  operate 
favourably  or  unfavourably  on  the  human  organisation.  We  are  aMady 
on  your  platform,  a  simple  but  sublime  one.  We  investigate  fearlonly 
after  truth.  We  acknowledge  practically  '*no  master  but  God,"  and 
accept  *'  no  creed  but  truth.'' 

I  feel  now  more  than  any  other  single  thing  the  want  of  interoouzse 
with  those  of  similar  views;  ''iron  sharpenetii  iron,  so  dotli  the 
countenance  of  a  man  his  friend."  I  can  in  a  small  degree  begin  to 
comprehend  the  firmness  needed  to  not  only  "  go  alone,"  but  in  addi* 
ton  to  stem  the  current  of  opposition  which  has  its  source  in 
ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  intolerance. 

On  the  subject  of  shivery  I  do  not  entirely  harmonize  with  you ; 
I  spent  several  years  in  the  midst  of  ^verv  m  its  mildest  form,  that 
is,  m  Kentucky.  Having  had  my  birth  and  what  little  education  I 
possessed  in  a  free  state,  I  was  disposed  to  observe  dosely,  and  the 
sum  of  my  observations  led  me  to  the  condusion  that  the  donunant 
race  was  more  legitimately  the  proper  object  of  pity  than  the  servile. 
The  servile  is  gr^ually  improving  oy  contact  and  amalganuaiom  with 
the  white  race ;  on  the  contraiy  the  white  race  is  visibly  retrograding; 

God's  eternal  law  of  right  is  setting  its  seal  there,  m  eharaeters  so 
plain  that  it  seems  to  me,  "  He  that  runs  may  read  it ;"  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wrong  inflicted  by  the  powerful  and  knowing  on  the  weak 
and  ignorant,  is  the  rebotmd  on  the  wrongdoer  of  righteous  retribution. 

That  retribution  is,  it  seems  to  me,  intensified  in  proportion  to  the 
diflTerence  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  devdopment  of  the  races. 
.With  this  view,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  wrongdoers  are  in  need 
of  more  pitv  and  commiseration  than  the  enslaved  and  oppressed 
Africans.  The  steady  result  is  the  gradual  elevation  of  one  race,  and 
the  depression  of  the  other  until  an  equilibrium  is  attained.  ''  Godti 
balances  are  even." 

One  of  the  sources  of  vitality  in  slaverv  is  the  infusion  of  new 
material  from  the  North.  Commerce,  theology,  teaching,  and  adven- 
ture take  every  year  many  young  men  from  the  free  states.  A  limited 
view  of  their  own  interest  .converts  them  to  supporters  of  the  "peculiar 
institution,"  and  in  time  they  "  out-Herod  Herod." 

But  I  fear  I  have  been  trespassing  on  your  time  in  rather  gamdous 
style,  so  will  stop. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours^ 

E.  H.  BowHAjr. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  you,  if  not  incompatible  with  your  duties 
and  inclinations,  when  you  may  have  leisure. 
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FROM  HEKBY  THOMAS  BUCKLE. 

59,  Oxford  Tenraoe^  LondoDi  March  27,  1858. 

Dbab  Sib, — ^I  have  delayed  seyeral  days  answering  your  very 
oblimig  letter,  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  the  review  of  my  history 
whi^you  mention  having  sent  to  me. 

Several  numbers  of  the  Mauaehtisetti  Quarierfy  Review  have  been 
forwarded  to  me,  but  not  the  Chrietian  Examiner.  However,  I  will 
defer  no  longer  thanking  you  for  a  mark  of  attention  which  I  value 
hisUy  as  proceeding  from  one  with  whose  writings  I  am  so  familiar. 

That  men  simply  urged  by  a  love  of  truth  should  know  and  com- 
municate to  each  other  without  personal  acquaintance  is  a  cheering 
consideration,  and  thus  it  has  always  been  in  the  history  of  literature, 
and  thus  I  trust  always  will  be.  I  will  not  reply  to  your  objections, 
partly  because  I  dislike  controversy,  and  partly  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  state  in  the  limits  of  a  letter  my  view  of  the  most 
important  point,  namely,  the  moral  and  intellectual  laws. 

I  have  requested  the  publisher  to  send  you  a  copy  of  Fraeer  as 
soon  as  it  is  issued,  which  will  be  on  the  1st  of  April.  It  will  contain 
a  report  of  a  lecture  which  I  delivered  a  few  days  since,  at  the  Soyal 
Institution  here,  and  which  has  made  some  little  talk. 

Possibly  you  may  be  interested  in  my  view  of  the  too  empirical  cha- 
racter of  English  science. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  with  great  regard,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Hekbt  Thomas  Bvoklh. 


7B0M  THE  SAME. 

59,  Oxford  Tsmoe^  London,  April  4,  1858. 

Mt  ]>iab  Sib,— I  have  just  received  another  parcel,  containing  not 
o&ly  the  ChrUHan  Bmnniner^  but  (what  I  value  even  more)  a  collection 
of  your  own  works.  By  sending  these  last  you  have  really  placed  me 
under  a  very  considerable  obligation,  as,  apart  from  the  interest  I  feel 
in  whatever  you  write,  such  productions  are  among  the  best  materials 
I  eould  have  for  estimating  tne  highest  points  of  American  speculation 
and  American  knowleds^e. 

My  next  volume  wOl  contain  a  hisjtorr  of  the  civilization  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  shall,  perhaps,  some  day  encroach  upon  your  kind- 
ness by  troubling  you  with  some  questions  on  the  subject.  The  im- 
portance of  the  mvestigation  is  onl^  equalled  by  its  difficulty.  Before 
publishing  mv  next  volume  I  shall,  if  possible,  pay  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  prospect  of  making  your  acquaintance  will  be  no  small 
inducement  to  do  so. 

Yon  will  no  doubt  have  received  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  yotk 
towards  the  end  of  March. 

Believe  me.  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

HsiTBT  Thomas  Bvcklb. 

I  hope  you  have  received  Praeer  for  1st  April,  containing  my  lecture 
on  the  "  Influence  of  Women," 
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PROM   THE   SAME. 

$9,  Oxford  Tenmoe,  London,  Jnlj  9, 1858. 

Mt  dxab  Sib, — ^Absence  from  town  prevented  me  fit>m  reoeiTing 
till  yesterday  ^our  yerj  kind  and  friendly  letter.  I  certainly  shall  not 
i^nture  to  write  upon  the  civilization  of  your  noble  country  until  I 
have  visited  it,  and  satisfied  myself  in  regard  to  many  matters  respecting 
which  books  (as  you  truly  say)  supply  no  adequate  information.  Indeed 
in  the  national  character  of  every  really  great  people  there  is  a  certain 
shi^  and  colour  which  cannot  be  recognized  at  a  distance.  But,  at 
present,  I  am  exclusively  occupied  with  an  analysis  of  the  civilization 
of  Spain  and  Scotland,  which  I  hope  to  publish  early  next  year  ;  and 
should  I  fulfil  that  expectation,  I  shall  hope  to  visit  America  in  the 
summer  of  1859. 

In  regard  to  Scotland,  the  leading  facts  are  its  religious  intolerance 
and  the  absence  of  the  municipal  spirit  during  the  middle  ages.  The 
causes  of  these  phenomena  I  have  attempted  to  genendize. 

Spain  I  have  almost  finished,  but  I  find  a  difficulty  in  collecting  evi- 
dence respecting  the  rapid  decline  of  that  country  during  the  reigns  of 
Philip  nl,  Phifip  lY.,  and  Charles  IL  In  investigating  the  eauaa  of 
the  decline  (both  remote  and  proximate),  I  trost  that  I  have  not  been 
wholly  unsuccessful.  In  Mr.  Ticknor's  singularly  valuable  "  History 
of  Spanish  Literature  "  there  is  more  real  information  than  can  be  found 
in  any  of  the  many  Spanish  histories  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
read. 

Tou  mention  a  book  on  America  by  a  Pole  as  being  imnortant,  but 
I  cannot  quite  decipher  his  name.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  buy  it, 
and  if  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  send  its  tiUe  either  to  me  or  to 
your  liondon  bookseller,  with  a  request  that  he  should  forward  it  to 
me,  you  would  render  ma  a  service. 

I  do  not  like  reading  at  public  libraries,  and  I  purchase  nearly  all 
the  books  which  I  use.    I  have  at  present  about  20,000  volumes. 

I  believe  you  correspond  with  Mr.  Chapman;  if  so,  would  yon 
idndly  beg  him  to  send  me  any  criticisms  which  appear  in  America  on 
my  book.  Tou  ought  to  know  of  some  which  he  would  not  be 
Aware  of. 

Sometime  ago  I  received  fi^m  an  American  pubUsher  a  request  tiiat 
I  would  write  my  life ;  at  that  time  I  was  very  unwell,  worn  from  over- 
work, and  harassed  by  domestic  anxiety.  I  also  thought  the  form  cf 
the  request  rather  blunt ;  and  from  all  these  causes  I  was  induced  to 
return  a  somewhat  curt  answer,  and  one  very  foreign  to  my  usual 
habits.  But  you  and  I  are  no  longer  strangers  to  each  other,  and  I 
willingly  send  you  the  particulars  which  you  desire  for  your  friend. 

I  was  bom  at  Lee,  in  £ent,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1822.  My 
father  was  a  merchant.  His  name  was  Thomas  Henry  Buckle,  and  he 
was  descended  from  a  fiimily,  one  of  whom  was  well-known  as  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  He  died  in  1840. 
My  mother,  who  still  lives,  was  a  Miss  MiddletoUi  of  the  Yorkshire 
Middletons. 
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As  a  boy,  mj  health  was  extremely  delicate,  and  my  parents  were 
fortunately  guided  by  the  advice  of  that  eood  and  wise  man,  Br. 
Birkbeck  (whose  name  I  believe  is  not  unknown  in  America),  who 
forbade  my  receiving  any  education  that  would  tax  the  brain. 

This  prevented  me  mm  being,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word, 
educatea,  and  also  prevented  my  going  to  coU^.  When  I  was  in  my 
eighteenth  year  my  father  died  (Januarjr,  1840;,  and  left  me  in  inde- 
pendent circumstances,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

My  health  steadily  improved,  and  to  this  moment  I  had  read  little 
except  "  Shakespeare,"  the  "  Arabiaii  Nights,"  and  "  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim s  Progress, '  three  books  on  which  I  literally  feasted. 

Between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  nineteen  I  conceived  the  plan  of 
my  book— dimly  indeed — ^but  still  the  plan  was  there,  and  I  set  about 
its  execution.  Prom  the  age  of  nineteen  I  have  worked  on  an  average 
nine  to  ten  hours  daily.  My  method  was  this.  In  the  momine  I 
usually  studied  physical  science,  in  the  forenoon  languages  (of  which, 
till  the  age  of  nineteen,  I  was  deplorably  ignorant),  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  history  and  jurisprudence.  In  the  eveniiig  general  literature.  I 
have  always  steadily  refused  to  write  in  reviews,  being  determined  to 
give  up  my  life  to  a  larger  purpose. 

I  have,  therefore,  produced  nothing  except  the  first  volume  of  my 
"  History,"  and  the  "  Lecture  on  the  Influence  of  Women." 

This,  1  think,  is  all  you  requested  me  to  communicate.  Any  further 
information  which  your  friend  may  require  will  be  much  at  his  service. 
I  should  always  feel  it  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  hear  from  you,  and 
am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Hbnbt  Thoilis  Buokls. 


FROM  THE   SAME. 
Eltham  Place,  Eltiiam  Boad,  near  Blaokheath,  July  5,  1859. 

Mt  dbab  Sib,— I  have  been  in  town  for  a  few  days  on  business,  and 
found  your  card  on  my  table  in  Oxford  Terrace.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  I  regret  that  we  should  not  have  met.  The  great  respect  which 
I  feel  for  you  as  the  most  advanced  leader  of  opinion  in  one  of  the  two 
first  nations  of  the  world,  would  of  itself  suffice  to  make  me  eager  for 
the  pleasure  of  your  personal  acquaintance. 

And  when  I  add  to  this,  the  memory  of  your  obliging  and  friendly 
letters  to  me,  you  will  easily  believe  me  when  I  say  how  much  I  have 
been  disappointed  at  being  unable  to  call  upon  you,  and  make  arrange- 
ments to  see  you. 

But  the  severest  of  all  calamities  has  befidlen  me,  and  has  so  pros- 
trated my  nervous  system  that  I  am  now  enjoined  the  strictest  quiet. 

Tour  conversation  would  arouse  in  me  so  many  associations,  and 
excite  me  to  so  many  inquiries  respecting  your  noble  country,  that  I 
feel  myself,  alas,  unequal  to  meeting  you ;  and^  as  you  might  possibly 
hear  from  some  of  my  friends  in  London,  I  have  been  compelled  to 

f've  up  all  society.    In  such  cases,  the  more  I  am  interested  the  more 
am  hurt.    I  do  not  know  how  long  you  are  likely  to  stay  in  England ; 
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but  it  would  give  me  great  pleaaore  to  hear  from  70a,  and  to  be  assured 
that  yoa  understand  the  cause  of  my  apparent  inattention.  I  wKmH 
probaoly  remain  here  until  the  end  of  August. 

Believe  me  to  l^,  most  truly  youm, 

HsintT  Thoicab  Bttckul 


to   REV.   U.  A.   H.   NILES,   KORTHAKPTOK,   MASS. 

Wert  Rozboiy,  Muoh  i,  1S45. 

My  deab  Sib, — ^I  thank  you  for  the  kind  and  affectionate  letter 
which  you  wrote  me  the  other  da^ .  I  have  just  receiyed  it,  and  as  I 
shall  be  absent  for  a  few  days  I  will  reply  now.  I  felt  a  strong  interest 
in  you  from  the  much  that  I  heard  and  the  little  that  I  saw  of  you  at 
Marblebead.  You  have  certainly  left  a  strong  impression  of  yourself 
on  some  who  were  not  your  parishioners  in  that  place.  Mt,  F.  t<dd 
me  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  your  case  in  that  town.  I  confess 
I  thought  you  were  too  &r  before  them  for  their  appreciation ;  and  this 
is  a  very  peculiar  circumstance  for  a  minister  now-andays.  The  queft> 
tions  that  you  mention  have  been  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  intereaft 
for  many  years.  The  relation  between  man  and  GM,  and  the  inspm- 
tion  that  man  can  receive  through  that  relation,  was  a  subject  of  deep 
interest  to  me  when  a  child.  As  a  boy,  I  had  reached  in  sentiment 
the  same  results  that  I  now  hold  as  ideas  translated  out  of  the 
unconscious  into  consciousness.  The  canonical  nature  of  a  book  is 
still  of  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  me  (though  not  the  same  as  to  you, 
I  fancy)  for  I  like  to  know  how  near  a  man  stood  to  that  mighty  sotd 
of  religion  which  so  aroused  the  world.  Still  I  do  not  always  find 
the  canonical  books,  such  as  came  from  the  disciples  of  Christ,  so  much 
better  than  those  of  men  a  little  more  remote.  Thus  the  Epistle  of 
James  is  worth  more  to  me  than  the  1st  of  Peter,  though  there  is 
little  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  latter,  and  little  evidence  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  former. 

I  think  the  matter  of  the  Apocryphal  Christian  writings  of  the  first 
and  second  centuries  has  never  been  duly  inquired  into.  Mr.  Norton 
has  written  something  which  I  think  is  ^uite  shallow,  on  this  matter 
in  his  late  work.  I  can't  find  evidence,  mtemal  or  external,  that  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  had  a  mode  of  inspiration,  or  kind  of  inspiration 
differing  from  that  of  other  men.  Some  of  them  certainly  had  a  very 
high  degree  of  it — Jesus  the  highest — so  I  think,  tliat  was  ever 
attuned  by  man.  I  don't  wonder  you  do  not  accept  my  conclusions, 
I  wonder  much  more  e,t  the  kindness  with  which  you  s^eak  of  th^i. 
I  must  of  course  have  committed  errors  in  reasoning  and  in  conclusion. 
I  hoped  once  that  philosophical  men  would  point  out  both ;  then  I 
woula  confess  my  mistake  and  start  anew.  But  they  have  only  raised 
a  storm  about  my  head ;  and  in  a  general  way  a  man  wraps  his  cloak 
about  him  in  a  storm  and  holds  on  the  tighter.  It  woidd  be  very 
surprising  if  I  had  not  gone  to  an  extreme,  and  yet  I  do  not  think 
I  have  (pardon  my  apparent  want  of  modesty)  in  this  matter ;  for  after 
looking  again  luid  a^^aui,  reading  and  talking,  I  find  a  flaw  in  the  pro* 
cetti.  Ood  is  infinite ;  therefore  he  is  immanent  in  nature,  yet  toin- 
scending  it ;  immanent  in  spirit,  yet  transcending  that.    He  must  fill 
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each  fcioi  of  spirit  as  of  spi^e;  matter  must  uncoiiBciooBly  obey;  man, 
oonsoioas  and  tree,  has  power  to  a  certain  extent  to  disobey,  but  obey- 
ing, the  immanent  Gtoi  acts  in  man  as  much  as  in  nature,  only  in  a 
highearmode.  Hence  inspiration.  If  the  conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  seems 
that  inspiration  comes  in  prc^ortion  to  the  quantity  of  a  man's  gifts  and 
his  use  of  these  gifts.  I  feeL  in  me  a  something  tmtt  leads  me  to  reyer- 
ence,  worshqi,  trust,  ^kc  I  reck<m  this  a  distinct  faculty  (as  much  as 
judgment,  reason,  imagination,  &c.),  or,  it  is  the  man  acting  in  a  special 
din^on ;  of  the  existence  of  this  I  am  sure.  I  can't  analyze  it  further 
than  this,  into  a  sense  of  infinite  dependence ;  here  the  subject  and  the 
predicate  seem  identical,  and  the  analytic  process  ends  with  me;  others 
may  be  more  skilful.  I  think  Brownson  sometimes  merely  splits  hairs, 
with  no  very  certain  desire  to  get  at  the  truth.  Now  I  think  that  as 
the  man  developes,  he  finds  as  mcts  &:iyen  in  his  consdousness,  an  idea 
of  Gk>d ;  where  this  idea  is  fully  unfolded,  that  it  is  the  idea  of  a  Being 
of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness ;  but  we  are  not  content  with 
that,  but  add  yarious  human  appendages  thereto,  and  thus  generate 
what  I  call  a  conception  of  ^od  (I  tried  to  find  better  terms  to  express 
this  diference,  but  could  not).  The  idea  represents  an  objectiye  Being 
corresponding  to  it  exactly,  yie. : — ^The  God  who  is  of  course  not  only 
all  our  idea  represents,  but  much  more ;  while  the  conception  of  God, 
added  to  the  idea,  has  no  objectiye  reali^  corresponding  to  it.  Jesus, 
Jupter,  Mars,  &c.,  denote  conceptions  of  God  purdiy  subjectiye,  with 
yanoos  linuta^ons;  there  is  no  objectiye  reali^  that  corresponds 
thereto.  But  when  I  speak  of  the  infinite  God,  I  sp^k  of  an  objec- 
tiye reality,  in  whom  I  liye,  and  moye,  and  haye  my  being.  In  short, 
we  create  our  conceptions  of  God  in  our  own  image. 

About  miracles,  iagree  with  you  that  it  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be 
settled  by  historical  eyidence  only.  I  belieye  in  something  extraordi- 
nary in  the  case  of  Jesus;  his  healing  of  diseases  is  special,  but  not 
miniculous.  I  think  miracles  are  Midrely  possible.  I  think  God  can 
manifest  himself  in  a  thousand  ways  that  he  neyer  did  reyeal  himself  in, 
and  I  can't  say  that  he  won't  to-morrow.  But  I  see  God  much  more 
in  what  I  understand  than  in  what  I  am  ignorant  of.  Omne  ipnotum 
pro  miraeuh  habetur  is  an  old  proyerb,  but  OpHme  natum  optime  adora^ 
turn  suits  me  better.  The  deeper  I  look  into  nature  and  man,  the  more 
do  I  see  a  certain  orderliness,  a  lawfulness ;  not  the  action  of  &te,  but 
of  the  immanent  God.  And  the  further  I  look  the  deeper  is  my  admi- 
ration, and  the  more  absolute  is  my  trust.  I  say  with  Thomas,  **  My 
Lord  and  my  Cbd  I"  I  beg  you  to  write  me  ofiien ;  but  do  not  spealc 
to  me  with  so  much  deference,  as  if  I  were  some  great  man ;  lor  I 
know  that  I  am  a  yery  humble  one ;  and  if  eyer  you  can  make  it  agree- 
able to  come  to  West  Boxbury,  you  shall  find  a  prophet's  chamber  and 
hospitable  hearts  to  giye  you  a  welcome. 

Belieye  me,  truly,  your  friend  and  brother, 

Thbo.  Pabxbb. 

to  the  same. 

Wert  Eoxborjr,  April  16th,  1845. 
Mt  deab  FanvB, — ^I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  the  9th, 
and  haying  now  a  little  leisure,  I  will  reply  to  some  of  the  points  you 
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refer  to.  I  hope,  howeyer,  we  shall  Bometitee  hove  an  opportuohj  to 
confer  together  with  the  living  Toice,  for  in  that  waj  we  shall  the  more 
readily  come  to  an  understauading.  I  am,  like  yourself,  an  humble 
seeker  after  truth.  I  leam  a  little  one  year  and  a  little  the  next ;  but 
the  yast  ocean  of  truth  spreads  out  before  me,  immense  and  unrkited. 
I  feel  often  a  sense  of  imperfection ;  yes,  always,  and  sometimes  the 
sad  conscioucmess  of  positive  sin.  My  ideal  hovers  far  over  my  head, 
while  the  melancholy  fact  of  my  life  foots  it  humbly  through  tbte  dust. 
1  suppose  it  must  always  be  so ;  for  with  progressive  beings  the  ideal 
of  to-day  must  be  &r  allove  the  attainment  of  to-day.  It  is  indeed  the 
prophecv  that  to-morrow  is  to  fulfil,  or  some  to-morrow.  I  can  say 
also  with  Paul,  ^'  The  good  that  I  would,"  &c.  It  is  one  thing  to  see 
the  right,  another  to  will  the  ri^ht.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this 
abnormal  state,  in  which  a  man  introduces  a  contradiction  into  his  con- 
sciousness, and  voluntarily  keeps  it  there.  To  explain  it  I  think  we 
must  look  fer  away  into  the  future  destinies  of  the  man,  just  as  to  ex- 
plain the  caprices  of  a  little  child— its  preference  of  the  show;^  before 
the  substantial — ^you  look  forward  to  the  maturity  of  that  cmld,  and 
find  that  the  feelings  of  infancy  are  but  a  trifle  compared  with  the 
rational  moral  action  of  a  full-grown  man,  living  in  his  normal  state. 
Gan*t  we  in  this  way  get  at  some  nearer  solution  of  the  problem  of 
sin  P  I  confess  it  seems  so  to  me.  Many  men,  I  think  a  great  many 
theologians,  make  mistakes  in  this  matter ;  quite  as  absurd  as  it  would 
be  in  a  physician  who  should  suppose  that  the  child  of  four  yean  was 
always  to  remain  a  child  of  four  years.  Of  course  there  is  then  no  ex- 
planation of  its  conduct,  its  tendencies,  or  its  instincts. 

About  the  matter  of  intercourse  with  Gh)d,  I  think  this  doctrine  of 
His  immanency  in  spirit,  or  in  space,  follows  from  the  very  idea  of  GK>d 
as  infinite.  Of  course  he  transcends  creation  (spirit  as  well  as  matter), 
so  that  his  existence  and  action  are  not  limited  either  to  this,  or  bj  it. 
I  suppose  that  all  the  action  of  the  creatures  who  have  no  freedom  is, 
in  a  word,  the  action  of  Ood ;  for  they  are  tools  of  God,  not  adf- 
moving  artists.  But  I  think  he  has  given  man  a  certain  degree  of 
freedom--4iot  absolute  freedom,  which  he  alone  can  have,  but  relative 
freedom — so  that,  compared  to  GK>d,  we  are  bound,  but  compared  to 
nature  we  are  free;  in  virtue  whereof  we  may,  up  to  a  certain  point,  do 
vnrong,  abuse  the  powers  that  are  given  us.  In  that  case  we  act  by  tiie 
stren^h  God  has  given,  but  not  in  the  direction  he  commands.  If  we 
do  this  ignorantly,  it  is  an  error,  a  mistake ;  if  consciously,  wilfully,  it 
is  a  sin,  and  we  have  brought  a  contradiction  into  our  consciousness. 
In  each  case  we  suffer ;  in  the  first  n^ativelv,  by  the  loss  of  the  satis- 
faction that  would  come  from  conscious  obedience;  in  the  second, 
positively  also,  from  the  remorse  that  we  have  brought  into  our  soul. 

Now  I  think  that  God  has  placed  in  the  world  checks  to  disobedience, 
such  as  (1)  negative— the  loss,  or  at  least  the  absence,  of  the  satisfiio- 
faction  that  comes  of  obedience — a  state  of  uneasiness  and  discontent ; 
— positive  remorse,  grief,  and  abo  the  outward  obstacles  which  come  from 
the  world  of  nature  or  the  world  of  man,  and  resist  "vdiat  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  God ;  which  hurl  a  despot  from  his  throne,  which  arrest  the 
thief,  the  glutton,  the  miser  in  his  course  of  sin.  If  you  conclude  that 
njan  ends  with  the  body,  these  checks  are  inadequate;  but  I  regard 
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deatb  as  another  check  also ;  and,  if  that  is  not  enongh,  I  doubt  not 
the  flume  love  that  guides  us  here  has  other  means  yet  in  store,  and 
will  at  hist  reclaim  us  all ;  and  incentiyes  to  rectitude,  such  as  the 
satisfiEM^tion  one  feels  from  simple  yirtue,  the  sense  of  wholeness,  of 
unity  of  consciousness,  the  bemg  one  with  Gk>d,  all  of  which  come 
directly  from  the  various  degrees  of  our  obedience.  Then,  too,  I  think 
that  death  also  must  be  a  still  further  help  in  the  way  of  perfection; 
for,  as  Qod  orders  the  material  world  with  perfect  wisdom  and  infinite 
goodness,  so  must  it  be  with  the  spiritual  world.  His  world  is  one 
great  system  of  optimism ;  of  this  I  feel  sure  as  that  1+1=2. 

My  notion  of  lorgiveness  is  this, — that  by  a  perfect  law  each  con- 
scious departure  from  the  right  ^for  that  only  is  sin)  is  followed  by 
painful  consequences  that  we  call  God's  justice ;  that  these  painful 
consequences  will  gradually  lead  to  repentance,  change  of  life,  obe- 
dience ;  that  then  we  feel  a  unity  of  consciousness,  once  more  a  sense 
of  restoration  to  God.  This  also  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  same 
laws  working  jointly  with  ourselves,  and  this  we  call  Gk>d's  mercy ;  yet 
it  is  the  same  thing  in  different  parts  of  the  progress.  All  this,  I 
tiiink,  we  can  learn  with  no  miraculous  or  abnormal  action  of  God. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  notions  of  interposition,  mediations,  and  the 
like,  come  from  the  notion  that  Ged  is  purely  extnumundane,  and  not 
also  intra-mundane  (using  mundane  as  the  sum  total  of  creaticm,  mate- 
rial and  spiritual  both).  But  if  Qod  be  immanent,  and  be  the  mover 
of  all,  then  the  interposition  is  not  occasional  and  rare,  but  continuid. 
I  think  the  notion  that  there  is  only  an  amnipotentia  operaiiea  (in 
virtue  of  which  God  is  in  my  garden  only  as  the  watchmaker  is 
present  in  my  watch)  and  not  an  omnipnBientia  gtsgwftoto,  has 
Dcen  productive  of  much  evil,  veiy  much.  It  leads  to  all  those 
notions  of  God's  interfering,  sending  messensers,  ^.,  which  fill  so 
large  a  place  in  popular  themogies,  and  make  tne  whole  spiritual  world 
a  piece  of  mechanism^  cold  as  clockwork,  and  dead  as  brass,  in  which 
Gk)d  has  nothine  to  do,  but  now  and  then  sends  some  one  to  wind  up 
the  weights  or  aUer  the  pendulum — a  mechanism  which  all  the  rest  of 
the  time  ffets  along  very  well  without  Gk>d !  This  to  me  is  awful ! 
.  Now,  about  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  I  believe  all  truth  is  divine, 
and  from  Gbd,  tn  ratiane  inyinit  (for  he  is  the  author  of  it,  he  is  the 
body  of  the  truth  if  vou  wilH  but  none  pecuUarlv  divine  m  roHcne 
aeaumtianit.  Antecedent  to  all  experience,  it  would  have  been  as  pro- 
baolo  that  God  should  make  his  communications  in  one  way  as  another, 
but  with  the  experience  that  in  all  matters,  excepting  such  as  pertain 
to  religion,  He  communicates  with  men  in  a  regular  manner,  through 
the  normal  exercise  of  their  fitculties,  it  becomes  probable  that  the 
same  rule  holds  good  in  religion  also.  At  least  the  opposite  is  not  to  be 
assumed  outright.  I  look  at  such  things  historically,  and  cannot  settle 
matters  of  fiu^t  it  priori  /  and  looking  in  this  way,  I  don^  find  evidence 
which  makes  it  probable  to  me  that  God,  even  in  his  communication 
with  men,  departed  from  this  normal  method.  I  doubt  not  that  He  can 
do  so,  I  don't  know  but  He  will  to-morrow,  but  I  don't  find  that  He  has 
hitherto. 

To  meet  great  emergencies  I  don't  find  that  God  makes  use  of  new 
meanS)  or  new  modes  of  means,  but  only  more  of  what  is  regular  and 
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normal.  Thus,  there  was  a  time  lAea  there  were  not  more  than  1000 
men  on  the  earth,  and  posBiblv  lome  of  them  found  it  hard  to  get 
enough  to  eat,  &c.  Thejr  would  hare  said, ''  When  the  earth  cootaina 
10,0(X)  men  we  shall  all  starve."  That  is  what  the  Malthuaes  wcukL 
have  said.  ^'Nol"  said  some  pious  man,  **  God  will  rain  down  faread 
fromHeaiven.'*  But  when  there  are  10,000, 10,000,000,  or  10,000,000,000, 
neither  propheqr  cornea  true ;  the  nations  do  not  starve,  and  the  regidar 
mode  01  production  continues  still  sufficient.  So  I  find  in  great  emer- 
gencies of  philosophy,  Ac.,  there  is  no  departure  from  the  common 
mode.  I  doubt  not  that  God  is  no  less  the  Proyidence  of  the  world  in  all 
affiurs  of  politics,  sdenoe,  Ac.,  as  in  affiurs  of  religion ;  jet,  to  produce 
sreat  results,  I  find  that  Solon  and  Wadiington,  that  Aristotle  and 
Newton,  that  Homer  and  Shakespeare  come  regularly  into  the  wodd, 
receive  aid  through  their  fiiculties,  and  produce  the  results  we  see.  I 
don't  find  that  they  had  anjthii^  difiermg  in  kind  from  what  belongH 
to  jou  and  me ;  but  only  a  greater  quantity  of  the  same  powers.  I 
take  it  this  rule  holds  good  in  the  religious  history  of  men.  I  think 
God  raises  up  men  with  a  great  religious  ^[enius,  so  to  say,  who  differ 
from  you  and  me  as  Homer  or  Newton  dif^  from  us;  not  in  kind  of 
faculties,  not  in  the  mode  of  receiving  truths  but  in  degree  only. 
Men  have  pretended  that  Homer  had  miraculous  aid  from  the  muses 
and  FboBbus  Apollo ;  that  Numa  held  communicatiotts  with  £|geria.  It 
was  thought  that  Wallenstein  could  be  shot  only  with  a  silver  bullet; 
and  the  Indian  who  "  had  seventeen  fair  fires"  at  Washington  with  his 
rifle,  concluded  '*he  was  not  bom  to  be  killed  with  a  buUetl"  let  I 
think  there  was  nothing  miraculous  in  these  cases. 

Now,  these  great  religious  geniuses,  I  think,  come  in  the  plan  of 
Providence,  take  men  by  the  hand,  and  lead  us  on  in  civilization  up- 
wards towards  God.  They  help  us  to  see  for  ourselves.  But  for 
Christ,  what  would  you  and  I  have  been  ?  Surely  vastly  less  than 
we  are  now.  All  the  providential  men  before  Jesus  helped  the  race 
on  towards  him.  They  are  iteniaySyoi  (child-leaders)  to  conduct  us  to 
the  Ai^A^xoAof !  Tou  mav  call  these  men  mediators,  it  matters  not  to 
me.  Jesus  is  certainly  the  medium  through  which  millions  of  men 
have  gladly  come  to  God,  only  I  don't  think  He  stands  betweenns  and 
God,  so  that  we  must  go  through  Jesus  to  come  to  QodL 

Now,  about  the  Miracles  and  the  Besurrection,  I  don't  reject  these 
things  hpnarif  but  simply  because  I  find  so  little  historical  evidence 
in  their  support.  I  must  have  more  evidaice  to  support  a  statement 
at  variance  with  all  my  experience  than  I  demand  to  support  what 
agrees  vrith  my  experience.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament 
Mirades,  I  don't  nnd  adequate  evidence ;  but  this  circumstance 
does  not  make  me  think  any  writer  of  the  New  Testament  designed 
to  deceive,  still  less  that  Chnst  was  a  deceivar.  Among  such  a  people* 
under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  quite  surprising  to  me  if  such 
a  religious  teacher  had  arisen  and  had  not  been  popularly  believed  to 
work  mirades !  About  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  think,  as  Justin 
Martyr  says,  in  that  remarkable  fragment  of  his  work^  cc^t  mtarmnSt^ 
that  the  Keeurrection  was  no  proof  of  that  doctrine,  for  it.  did  not 
need  a  proof,  as  it  had  been  taught  before  by  Plato  and  Pythagwaa. 
I  find  abundant  proofa  of  the  soul's  immortality.    I  have  no  more 
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d<mb(r  of  it  than  of  the  £iot  of  mj  present  exUtenee.  Bat  long  befoie 
I  abandoned  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  I  saw  that  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  doctrine.  I  don't  beliere  in  any  outward  criterion  of  spiritual 
tiuths* 

It  seems  to  me  the  ccmscmce  a[  you  and  me  is  the  Lydian  stone, 
with  which  we  are  to  try  the  gdd  of  Iruth.  I  doubt  not  that  Gk>d  will 
make  at  last  this  existence  of  ours  a  blessing  to  each  one  of  us,  eyen 
to  the  worst  of  sinners,  far  I  can't  think  of  Him  otherwise  than  as  a 
kind  father,  who  leads  the  human  race  bj  the  hand,  and  will  lead  us 
all  home  at  the  last,  losing  none  of  his  little  ones,  neither  jou  nor 
me.  To  belieye  the  eternal  damnation  of  any  one  of  the  human  race 
is  to  me  worse  than  to  belieye  the  utter  annihilation  of  all ;  for  I  take 
it  the  infinite  damnation  of  one  soul  would  make  immcnrtality  a  curse 
to  the  race ;  and  the  fact  that  immortality  has  seldom  been  taught  so 
that  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  mankind  to  haye  the  doctrine  true,  is 
the  main  cause  why  some  reject  the  beautiful  doctrine  of  Christ  on 
this  point  at  this  day.  I  know  but  a  little  ways,  but  when  my  know- 
ledge ^ids  my  trust  in  €k>d  does  not  end.  My  knowledge  is  finite, 
and  yery  littie,  but  my  £uth  in  God  is  absolute ;  and  just  as  I  distrust 
the  traditions  of  men,  does  my  faith  in  the  touths  of  God,  in  His 
ffoodness  and  loye,  become  deeper  and  more  strong.  I  fear  you  will 
find  this  long  letter  wearisome  and  unsatisfiictory,  my  dear  brother, 
but  I  hope  we  shall  some  day  haye  a  chance  to  comer  face  to  fiuse,  and 
mare  fully. 

Truly  your  Brother,  T,  P. 


TO   MB,    JAMES   B.    PATTERSON,   DATTON,    OHIO. 

Boston,  Feb.  28,  1855. 

DiAB  TOUKa  FsnEKB, — ^I  am  the  person  whom  you  met  in  the  cars, 
and  parted  from  at  Albany.  I  sought  you  in  the  cars,  but  in  the  dim 
light  I  failed  to  find  you.  I  took  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  bright 
young  face,  looking  so  pure  and  hopeful,  and  thinking  that  some  fiye- 
and-twenty  years  ago  1  was  on  the  same  road  that  you  are  now.  I  am 
sorry  that  you  have  met  with  the  **  misfortune  "  you  refer  to.  It 
certainly  casts  a  shade  oyer  a  young  man's  prospects  for  the  moment, 
not  for  the  day.  Tou  haye  a  good  start  thus  far,  and  seem  to  haye 
laid  the  foundation  well.  It  will  be  no  misfortune  in  the  end  that 
you  must  get  your  own  education.  It  will  bring  out  the  deep  manly 
elements  at  an  earlier  period ;  will  make  you  more  thoughtnil  when 
you  would  else  haye  been  more  gamesome  and  playful.  If  you  are  a 
teacher  you  can  find  much  time  to  study  by  yourself.  I  be^n  to 
teach  when  seyenteen  years  old,  and  continued  it  for  four  winters, 
working  at  home  on  my  father's  farm  in  the  other  parts  of  the  year. 
I  always  found  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day  for  study,  beside  the 
work  hours  in  school;  then  I  taught  a  high  school  for  three  years 
more,  and  kept  far  ahead  of  the  class  in  college  of  which  I  was  a 
(nominal)  member.    You  can  do  all  that,  and  perhaps  more. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  pursue  the  same  studies  you  would  have 
taken  at  college ;  with  the  addition  of  such  as  belong  to  your  calling 
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m  teieher,  or  you  mar  perhaps  teach  till  you  accumulate  moneT 
enough  to  go  through  the  coUege  at  a  later  date.  No  good  thing  » 
impossible  to  a  serious  and  earnest  young  man  with  good  abilities  and 
good  moral  princii)les. 

But  above  all  things  be  careful  of  your  health ;  your  success  depends 
on  a  sound  body.  Vo  not  violate  the  laws  which  God  writes  in  these 
tables  of  flesh. 

Let  me  know  where  you  go  and  what  you  find  to  do,  and  I  w31 
write  you  again  when  more  at  leisure. 

Truly  your  friend, 

Thso.  Pabkek. 


TO  THE  SAKE. 

Boston,  Jan.  7,  1858. 

My  DEAJEt  Sib, — ^Tour  note  came  a  day  or  two  since,  and  I  take  the 
earliest  op^rtunity  to  answer  it.  I  replied  at  once  to  your  former 
letter,  but  it  miscarried,  I  suppose.  I  have  often  wondered  why  I  did 
not  hear  &om  you.  Please  send  me  any  newspaper  that  contains  com- 
munications from  you,  with  a  mark  on  the  article  to  draw  the  eye 
thither.  I  hope  you  are  well  paid  for  your  fifibeen  hours  work  in  a  post- 
office,  otherwise  it  is  waste  of  time.  I  thought  you  would  be  a  lawyer. 
You  may  easily  be  a  distinguished  one,  and,  with  a  little  more  effort,  a 
noble  man  in  the  calling  of  a  lawyer,  which  is  a  quite  different  thing.  I 
hope  you  will  try  for  that  also. 

The  love  of  surpassing  others  is  a  common  but  dangerous  quality. 
Love  of  absolute  excellence  (ideal  perfection)  is  one  thing,  love  of 
excelling  others  is  quite  another ;  not  a  noble  quality  at  all,  but  only 
an  expansion  of  selfishness :  it  is  vulgar  and  low.  I  trust  you  will 
avoid  that  utterly.  Set  a  high  mark  of  intellectual  and  moral  and 
religious  character  that  you  will  reach,  the  other  things  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  If  I  were  amongst  low  men,  I  would  try  not  to 
be  low ;  if  among  high  ones,  to  be  as  high  as  possible.  Always  be 
yourself,  not  another  man's  self. 

But  I  have  not  time  to  write  you  a  sermon,  so  I  send  one  or  two 
that  are  printed.  Let  me  hear  from  you  as  you  have  inclination,  and 
believe  me, 

One  of  your  firiends, 

Th£o.  Pabxxb. 

One  more  letter  most  sufiice  to  dose  a  chapter  which,  after 
all,  can  only  vaguely  reproduce  the  extent  and  method  of 
Mr.  Parker's  influence: — 


FROM  PROF.    GERVINX7B. 

HeidelbefK,  Dee.  29, 1856b 

HoKOBED  Sib, — Mr.  Apthorp  has  sent  me  from  Dresden  your  letter 
of  the  18th  August  of  this  year,  as  he  tarries  there  longer  than  he 
thought.    The  Hues  from  your  own  hand  are  so  precious  to  me,  that  I 
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hasten  thankfully  to  reply.  The  anDouncement  in  yonr  letter  that  we 
already  have  the  pleasure  otfenonally  knowing  yoa^n  fact,  without 
being  aware  of  it — took  me  not  diflagreeably  by  surprise.  When  we 
saw  you  at  our  house  in  1844,  it  was,  in  fact,  before  we  knew  who 
Parber  4ra#,  for  it  is  only  since  the  German  translation  of  your  writings 
that  we  have  become  acquainted  with  you,  American  Dooks  are  so 
seldom  sent  to  us.  And,  unfortunately,  so  many  people  pass  through 
this  little  gatherinfi;*point  of  the  great  routes,  that  the  interesting 
visitors  rejoice  us  less  in  the  mass  of  indifferent  ones;  but  that  ym 
should  have  been  lost  to  us  in  this  manner,  disturbs  us  greatly.  It 
must,  however,  humiliating  as  it  is,  be  confessed.  My  wife,  who  is 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  yours,  was  in  a  sort  of  despair. 

We  rejoice  every  day  at  the  happy  idea  of  Herr  Ziethen  to  translate 
your  works.  I  hope  that,  gradually,  this  will  have  wide  and  deep 
results.  We  possess  your  liberal  stand-point  in  theory,  in  learning, 
in  the  schools ;  we  have  it  in  the  broad  circle  of  the  world,  among  3l 
people  of  common  sense,  but  we  repel  it  from  the  place  whence  it 
ougnt  to  be  taught  and  planted,  so  that  morality  and  religion  might 
not  disappear  w&  obscurantism.  Everybody  among  us  knows  how  it 
stands  with  the  religious  convictions  of  the  majority,  only  the  pulpit 
does  not  dare  to  say  it ;  that  is  the  domain  of  official  hypocrisy.  Con« 
sequently  the  calling  of  the  clergyman  has  been  altogether  corropted ; 
let  sermons  sound  ever  so  high,  the  whole  profession  is  one  of  the 
most  despised  in  Germany.  I  hope  that  the  impression  of  your  dia- 
courses  will  be  favourable  to  a  practical  theology  among  us.  I  can 
remark  how  much  they  have  improved  the  orthodox  themselves.  I 
do  what  I  can  to  circulate  them,  in  order  to  make  propaganda  of  the 
theologians. 

To  wis  end,  the  communications  which  you  have  twice  sent  me  are 
invaluable.  I  read  them  with  joy  and  edification.  It  is  a  pity  that  all 
efforts  towards  a  more  rational  theory  of  divine  things  among  us  must 
have  only  a  preparatory  significance.  We  shall  have  no  rational  Church 
until  we  have  a  rational  State.  In  this  respect,  a  great  apathy  now 
reigns  since  the  failure  of  1848 ;  but  there  is  a  deep  and  powerful  fer- 
mentation, and  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  next  attempt,  which  may 
come  late,  but  certainly  will  come,  will  not  pass  so  fruitlessly  away. 
Political  storms  must  free  us  from  a  good  deal  of  literary  choke-damp, 
before  anything  can  come  out  of  us.  The  blessing  of  our  literary  revo- 
lution of  the  last  century  has  become  a  curse,  just  as  Luther*s  theology 
did  one  hundred  years  after  him.  I  strive  with  my  own  scribblings  to 
demonstrate  this  to  mygood  countrymen,  and  I  shall  frequently  recur 
to  this  theme  in  the  ^  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

You  say  generous  things  about  this  book,  which  make  me  feel  very 
proud.  But  the  humanitarian  tendency  which  you  discover  therein  is 
rather  a  G^erman  one  than  peculiar  to  myself.  Aji  exclusively  partizan 
history-writing  will  not  be  possible  here  for  a  long  time.  I  confess  that  I 
hold  deliberately  to  the  old-fashioned  fiuth  that  history  should  be  free 
from  all  partisanship,  except  for  the  universal  facts  of  reason  and  progress. 
Whether  such  a  principle  can  be  steadily  maintained,  after  a  stable 
government  has  Men  lounded,  in  which  parties  will  strive  to  rule,  is 
yeiy  doubtful  to  me.    It  ia  one  advantage  of  the  political  disability  in 
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wUch  we  find  ounelyes,  that  the  hiBtoriaii  can  suatam  himself  upon  a 
height  oi  humanity  which  he  will  be  obliged  to  relinquish  as  soon  as 
earnest  talk  begins  among  us  conoeming  a  nation,  parties,  and  a  state. 
Bardon  mj  pen  for  ram  oling  so.  But  may  I  hope  that  you  wiU  em- 
brace future  opportunities  to  communicate  with  met  xou  may  be 
assured  that  you  will  thus  lend  a  great  pleasure  to  our  home.  My  wife 
joins  her  sincere  regards  to  mine. 

Faithfully,  your  obliged 

GsBTDsrvs. 


■Hn  OP  TOXi.  1. 
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